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introduction. 


Mr. Shaw, the author of these notes on the Thado is quali- 
fied to write of them by seven years residence as Subdi visional 
Officer of the North-west area of the Manipur State, which 
is there inhabited by scattered groups of Thado Kukis living 
among Kabui and Kaohha Naga communities who were es- 
tablished in those hills long before the Thado intruded there. 
He was also in intermittent contact with Thado Kukis during 
five years service in the Naga Hills district. Of the Thado 
groups in these areas the Shitlho clan^is the most important 
and claims to be the senior clan of the descendants of Thado, 
the ancestor of the race. There is an appreciable degree of 
divergence between details of custom in different areas and in 
different clans, and Mr. Shaw’s account must bo taken to refer 
primarily to the Shitlho practice. In other respects also his 
account has perhaps some bias towards the Shitlho point of 
view. Thus he describes the house of Dougngel, which is senior 
in origin to that of the Shitlho, as ingam or extinct in the male 
lino, and represented only by the descendant of a slave. This 
is the Shitlho view and is so stated by them with some em^jha- 
sis, but it is so far from being universally accepted, that Chetig- 
japao, the present head of the Dongngel clan, is accepted as 
the legitimate descendant of Dongngel by collaterals of un- 
impugnable pedigree who would be able to substantiate their 
own claims to represent Dongngel if Chengjapao’s were rejec- 
ted. 

I suspect, moreover, that Mr. Shaw’s estimate of the 
Thado has been coloured by 'the fact that he has had to deal 
vith a society in the process of reconstruction on a new basis. 
Before the Kuki rising of 1918-191i> the administration in the 
1 ill areas of the Manipur State was not very close, and the 
Thado, ruled as they were by their own well-recognizod, chiefs, 
ind treated, as they had been in the ])ast at any rate, by the 
Ifanipur State as allies almost as much as subjects, managed 
heir own affairs in their own way and had recourse to the 
murts only in exceptional oases. ' 

With the suppression of the Kuki rebellion the confisca- 
iioii of all guns and the punishment of several of the leading 
chiefs, an era of much closer administration set in, and the 
Thado have had to put up with a great deal more administra- 
ive interference. In addition to this, American and Welsh 
jHssionaries have been allowed to extend their work among 
hom and considerable numbers have been converted to the new 
hith. The result of all this must have been to loosen old ties 
|nd to weaken tribal sanctions so that the Thado society is at 
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preaentin the process of adapting itself to greatly ohanged 
conditions, and social disturbance of this sort is inevitably 
bound to cause a good deal of discomfort, litigation and general 
friction. This, I think, has caused the Thado to appear to Mi. 
Shaw in an unduly unfavourable light. It has t^, perhaps, 
affected his report on them in other ways for they have bad 
little chance of recovering the condition of prosperity which they 
had in many cases attained before 1918. Thus at any rate Uie 
Holtbang Thado and a good many of the Sbitlho had buOt for 
themselves fine and permanent villages and were living in a 
much higher condition of comfort than they ate now. Had 
Mr. Shaw been able to see such vUlages as Santing and Cihong- 
]ang before they were destroyed during tiie rebellion he would 
hardly have described the Thado dwelling as he does without 
qualification. 

A word is needed on the question of transliteration. Mr. . 
Shaw has followed the Manipur convention of writing OU for 

S i. This has its advantages in getting rid of a diacritical mark, 
ut to my ear the sound represented is a simple vowel and not 
a dipthong and I have therefore goneralljTthought it unnecess- 
ary myself to use more than a simple 0. Similarly, in one or 
two other respects it wUl be observed that Mr. Shaw's spelling 
and mine do not always agree, but I have not thought fit to 
alter his nor necessary to change my own. J, 7 and Z have 
presented some difficulty, being interchangeable, and 7 and Z 
have been discarded in favour of J as the best to represent all 
three values, of which a bard Z is probably the rarest and the 
French value of J the commonest. Zh is preferred by some, 
but there is not really any perceptible aspirate. 7 may occas- 
sionally be found wim a purely euphonic significance separa- 
tmg i from another • following. The language is at present 
bein^i written down uid taught in Schoob by the American 
Baptist Mission, and it is to be hoped that their labours will 
result^ in the formation of a scientific and logical system of 
transliteration, but the difficulties are many. 

The Thado are a scattered tribe inbabitiog parts of the NortB* * 
Oachar Hills, the Ni^a Hills, the Manipur State and spreading 
east into Burma in the Chin Hills and Somra Tract. Their total 
numlwrs probably amount to about 60,000 souls, the females ex- 
ce^ing the males by about 6%, and the great bulk of the tribe 
being found in the hills of Manipur. The northern origin of the 
Kuki r^ in general will be found discussed in the first chapter, 
but it is obvious that though no doubt nearly related to the 
Kachins by origin the race has absorbed many — alien elemmitB, 
probably including Shan, Mon-Khmer and Negrito. Tte latter 
is often suggested by the appearance of many of the Thado, 
and by a tradition of war with little, dark and bitter men. 
The history of Burma is one horrid catalogue of tiie smadung 
of kingdoms and the massacre, dispersal and transportation of 
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populations and it would be surprising H a tribe that had migra- 
ted down the Ghindwin Valley and sojourned on the west 
bank of that river had not abwrbed Shan dements from the 
break up of tiie kingdom of Pong and Mon dements from the 
inhuman destmotion of the Talaing kingdom of Pegu by tiie 
Burmese. Indeed Peter Heylin’s description of the people of 
P^u (quoted below, p. 20 n.^) would wdi fit the Thado, and some 
customs, such as the ordeal by diving, seem definitely associa- 
ted with the Mon cuitnie. Pinto speaks of “ auburn ” hair in 
Pegu, and rusty brown is common among Thado. Many Thado 
customs are suggestive of the Khasis and of the Hoe, both of 
Indonesian affinity, and anyhow we may be sure that there was 
no lack of actual contact with the races of Burma as Pinto men- 
tions Tipperas^ as serving in the Burmese armies, in which case 
we may m sure there were Kukis too, if “ Tuperaas *’ may not 
actually be taken to include them. There ate however many 
points of Kuki culture which are vividly suggestive of thcc cul- 
ture of the pagan Malays of the Indian Archipelago and the 
Philippines. For instance the Thado custom of burying the 
dead in what must be a troublesome excavation leading out of 
a simple pit grave reappears in Sumatra and in the Philippine 
Island, where the Tinguian and the Mandaya follow it, and 
also share with the Lushei and probably some tribes of Borneo 
the practice of eatiz^ port of the liver of a slain foe.‘ In parti- 
ouWall Kukis, and the Thado is no exception, ate or have been 
4ilN-hanters, as well as brigands in general, professions to 
%hioh the Malay Tribes of Indonesia wero notoriously given. 
Other points of oontaot will be found mentioned in the notes or 
appendix. The migratory condition of the Thado is probably 
to be ascribed in part at any rate to their having been un- 
able to find vacant land on which to settle as proprietors. 
Their migrations since they were driven north out of what is 
now the Lushai Hills by the Lushei have been almost entirely 
in country already fully populated, a fact which has probably 
perpetuate their migratory inclinations beyond their natund 
term. They are by no means nomads but they lack the res- 
traint of proprietorship. Where they have sneoe^ed in acquir- 
ing suitable land of their own they seem ready and content to 
settle down permanently, and some are even taking to wet cul- 
tivation. Change, however, is likely to be rapid, and as the in- 
variable effect of Mission miterprise seems to be to cause con- 
verts to forget all they can of the traditions of their fore-hithers, 
it is well that Mr. %aw has recorded what he could before the 
opportunity has passed for ever. 


1 Foyosw 0 / Fernando Mendez Pinto, tr. H. Cogon, 1868, pp. 200,204. 
* The Mdaneeian of Florida, like the Luehei, lieu from hie spear-blide 
the blood <rf ttn fiist foe he kills (CoArington, The Mehmeokmo, 306, Lewbi, 
WUi Raeoi oj 8. E. India, 209). 
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I have to aoknowledge here the kindaess of Col. J. Shakes- 
fiear and of MeBsrs. Macmillan & Co. in permitting the repro- 
duotion of the map published by them in Gol. Shakespear’e 
Lushei'KtM Clans, also the help of Mr. S. J. Dunoan of Tamen- 
long in making drawings of a number of objects specimens of 
which I was unable to find in this district, but a few of which 
exist in the Manipur State. 


Kohima, I 
July, 1928. f 


J. H. H. 
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POREWORD. 


These notes on the Thados are not to be taken as exhaus- 
tive, blit include all important peculiarities and customs of a 
very important tribe on the eastern frontier of Assam, among 
whom 1 have had the fortune of working for many years. In 
particular 1 have to thank Jamkithang, a Thado of the Shitlho 
clan, second clerk Tamenlong Sub-division, Manipur State, 
Kopsat, Dongpu and many chiefs of the various dans in help- 
ing me to get at customs and beliefs. I am indebted to Dr. 
Hutton for editing my MS. 

Before missionary influence should make their customs 
and beliefs things of the past it was my desire to place on 
record what was still remembered, and existed, for those who 
might be interested to read. 

W, Shaw. 

Haiijikandi, 

Au^fust 1928. 




CHAPTER I. 

GbNBB*AIi Dbscbiption. 


The Thadou Kukia ^ live in a large area of hilly country 

Oenena Habitat. J?** Angami Nagas of the 

Naga Hills District in the north, the 
Province of Burma in the east, the Chin Hills and Lushai Hills 


in the south and the District of Cachar in the west. Mainly, it 
may be said, they occupy the hills of the State of Manipur on 
all sides of the Imphal valley. The Shitlhous, whose chief is 


Khotinthang alias Kilkong living in the village of Jampi, reside 
to the northwest of the valley. The Dongngels, .chief Chenja- 
pao, are in the northeast. The Haokips, chief Lhokhumang, 
border the valley on all sides but are mostly on the northeast. 
The Kipgens are mainly to the west. The Shingshons, chief 
Mangpu, are to the southwest of the valley. The Chonglois, 
Hangshings, Phohils, etc. are all promiscuously mixed up in the 
villages whose chiefs are one or the other of the clans given 
above and have no recognised chiefs of their own. They have 
become absorbed gradually for various reasons by the more 
powerful clans. The Hangshings, however, have recently 
formed a village under Vumpu, alias Kapjavum, who is the 
head of their branch, in the Tamenlong Subdivision at Vongjang ; 
but he is unquestionably under the thumb, politically, of the 
Shitlhous in whose midst he has started his village. 


1 Kuhi. The origin of this word is not known, but it first appears in 
Bengal, Rawlins writing of the **Caois or Mountaineers of Tipra" in 
Ana^k Reawurcheu (II, xii.) in 1792. Kloifigahai is the name used in 
Aracan for the Lakher tribe (Shakespear, iMhai KuH Clans, p. 213) and 
some of ^ the Thado — Haokips, I think — are said to use a word Klumgshai 
for Knkis in general, which reappears in the Meithei Khonjai and probably 
in the Angami Naga Kolso-ma, They speak of themselves as Thado, and 
though this term may be taken to cover only the descendants of that 
eponymous ancestor, it is generally used to cover also dependent clans 
now intermingled with and closrty associated with those descendants, 
though not actually claiming Thado as an ancestor, such, in particular, are 
the descendants of Lenthang and Lunkim (e. infra pp. 24, 26 end 29 n.a.) 
for whom, if they are not to be called Thados, there is no other distinctive^ 
term. Thado, it may be noted, seems to be a Burmese title, apparently 
denoting courage or ability (vide Soott and Hardiman, QateiUsr of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States 1, ii, 147), and Maoliae, writing in 1799 
mentions a then ezieting individual chief called Thandon {Aeiaiic 
Beeearehes VII, 188>. Soppitt, nearly a century later {Short account of 
the Kuki-Luahai Tfibes) d^vee Kuki thue : — Kuki . . Kubai . • Lukai . .. 
Luahai {—Lushai), and traaslstee J^uoAot ae the *'Lua people*' of Lua 
he says ** In come aooounte of Burma mention is made of traces having 
been found of a people ruled over by the bua kings or king in days gone 
by.’* A little caneiful, perhaps. Anyhow I cannot traoe thm Lua 
unless th^ are Lawa, a synonym for Wa (Harvey, Burma, p. 364). Lewin 
{Bxeroiseein the Lushai Dialect, p. 1) sugge^ a dwivation for * Kuki * from , 
bhe Dso (Lushei) word, Tui-Kuk, for tine Tippers (Sakchip) Tribe. — (Ed.) 
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The total number of houses which could be classified as 
Thadou would roughly be about 5,600 ; and placing an average 
of S persona per house this would give a total of 27,600 souls 
spread over an area of about 10,000 square miles. This would 
appear a sm^l proportion for the area envolved, but it most be 
remembered that there are Kaoha Nagas, Kabnis, Tangkhnls, 
Eoms, Ghirus, Aimols, Marings, Maniporis and others who also 
inhabit the same area. In the area given is included the Itfanssa 
of Henima in the Naga Hills District under Palal Mauzadar 
where there are some ^adou vill^es. In addition a few odd 
villages are to be found in the North Caohar Hills, in tha 
hUls bordering the Caohar valley, in Sylhet on the southern hills 
and in the hills in Burma on the Manipur State frontier. 

All the Thadons resemble each other very closely in appear* 


ance and have, generally speaking, a 
Appeuance and physical Mongolian type of countenance. The 
Charaotenatics. Haokips and Kipgens ate fairer than the 
others and have a yellow-olive complexion. The same may be 


said of the Dongngels. The Shitlhous, Lhouvum, Shingshon * 
etc., are certainly of a darkor shade and some of a distinct 


copper colour. The chiefs are usually fairer and the reason for 


this is not far to see as they do not expose themselves to 
climatic influences to the same extent as their villagers, yet they 
are not as fair as those of the Haokips and Kipgens even when 
compared with the ordinary vUlagers. 

Miscegenation with captives and neighbouring tribes exists 
at the present day among the Thadous. There are examples at 
Kandung village in the Naga Hills and in many Thadou vi^ges 
where Naga slaves have been absorbed. There are admitted 


instances of Manipnris becoming Thadons. But chiefs lose their 
position by such marriages, and they occur mainly among 
the ordinary villagers. 


Beards and whiskers are uncommon but there is a distinct 


liking for a few hairs at the comers of the mouth on the upper 
lips. It is not uncommon to see men picking out the other 


Tha fairest Thadoa 1 ever saw were Shingshuana and Mr, J. C. 
Higgina tells me hie experience ia the same, but 1 think it would probably 
be correct to say that the Thado living in the north-weat of Manipur and 
in the adjacent area of the Naga Hills are darker and shorter *■*■»»» 
living further south and west, and I fancy the reason is to be found in a 
^ter admixture of non-Xhado blood. The Old Euki H b f , ««■«», 
Korn, Anal, Beta, Hrankol and others (see Shakespear, Lushei KiM Okms, 
pt. II, oh. Ill) were probably the advance guard of the Kuki group in 
its migration, the Thado coming next, and the later the arrival the leas the 
seed or the opportunity would be for miscegenation. I am 
to gijw a similar reason for the fairer complexions of Thad« Ahj efa 
Mr. Slmw’s explanation does not satisfy me, os though the ohV does not 
m the fields in the some way as his viUagera, Idonot Ainkfliaitilie 
liffaranM in ^e extent to which he exposes himself is enouth to guy 

appreciable dinerenoe in the colour of his akin — (£!d») 
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haira on thdr upper lips with tweezers. The old men, however, 
appMT to appreciate a few hairs on their chins and some have 
cultivated a distinct " Imperial.” The hair on the head, when 
a boy, is regularly shaved off leaving a tuft at the back end of 
the head. When the boy grows up to the age of putorty he is 
ihen allowed to grow the rest. It is never cut a gain and, when 
long enough, is tied op in a knot at the back of the head. It is 
combed back from the forehead and greased with pig’s fat at 
frequent intervals. So it remains to the end of his life. Unfor- 
tunately they have taken to cutting their hair short, perhaps 
owing to Mimion influence, and say it is cooler and less trouble- 
some to manage. The old folk naturally view this attitude 
with grave displeasure and vow those who do so will never 
reach IfiTHi Khu (The village of the departed souls). 

The girls are also shaven^ except for a small patch at 
the back of the head which is allowed to grow unhampered. 
When they reach maturity — sometimes a little before— their 
hair is allowed to grow. Here again plenty of pig’s fat is used. 
When long enough it is divided down the centre of the head and 
plaited into two strands on each side of the head. When Hiis 
grows longer the strands are crossed and brought round the head 
and tied in front above the forehead. The plait on the right 
side is taken around the back of the head and over the left ear, 
while the plait on the left goes round the back of the head 
and over the eight ear. A piece of cotton or combings of hair 
are interplaited at the ends of these two strands so as to 
facilitate the tying of them at the front of the head. A husband 
may use his wife’s hair oil (pig’s fat) or vice versa, but it is 
“taboo ” for another person to do so other than of that house- 
hold. The reason given being that it would cause the hair 
to fail out and some awful ailment would be the consequences 
to the culprit.* Now-a-days, cheap and smelly bazar hair oil is 


^ This praotioe of dwTing the heads of unmarried Ib prevalent 
throughout the hill area tihat divides Assam and Bengal from Burma and 
ooonrs also in die Nioobars (Hamilton, Aceounto/ (ksJBdst indies II, 71). In 
some tribes the shaving is continued even after marriage and throughout 
Ufe, and supplemented by actually plucking out the hair in places. U^ester- 
marok, Sittoty of Human Itarriago, p. 176-6, points out that short hair 
is often S 2 nnbolioal of ohasdty. The fact that the hair is allowed to grow 
just before or after marriage seems to support this, but probably in thiji 
particular area some Wei^t must be attached to the consideration that 
shaven heads are much the easiest to keep free of vermin, a very 
good reason tor forgoing the sexual attraction of long hair as long as 
possible.— (Bd.) 

t ^Diis tabu on alien hair-grease is to be associated no doubt with the 
world-wide view that the hair is a particular seat of the soul or life-force 
(of. Shakaspear, liisAsi-AuU Olant, page 109). The storjr of Samson is a 
familiar examids, and the theory is common in the Indonesian area. Thus 
the Karens of Burma appear to have the idea (Marshall, Koran ptofia tjf 
Burma, page S87) in that tiie father of an expected child mi^ not out bis 
hair fn Mar of dtortening the life of the child ; in Malaya a warrior on an 
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becoming daily commoner and there does not appear to be any 
objection to sharing a bottle. As men and women reach a ripe 
age they pay less attention to their coiffure and it becomes 
an untidy lump tied anyhow. A good many seem to lose most 
of their hair and the top of the head becomes caked with dirt. 
Curly hair or waved ^ is rare, but isolated cases are seen. 
The hair generally is black with a copper tint in many. Hair, 
as a eecondary male characteristic, is generally absent from 
the chest and armpits. 

The Shitlhous are more squat than the Haokips and 
Kipgens. The others may safely be placed in the same category 
as the Shitlhous. They have disproportionately large thighs 
and calves and the appearance of toing heavy and slow, which 
they undoubtedly are both physically and mentally. The 
Haokips and Kipgens differ as they are taller built and are not 
so heavy about the lower limbs. They are generally more agile 
and energetic both mentally and physically than clans of other 
bloods.^ 


expedition may not have his hair out, nor may his wife or child during his 
absence (Skeat, Malay Magic). In Nias a chief kept his life in a hair on his 
head that was as hard as copper wire (Frazer, Golden Bought XI, 148,) and 
in Amboyna and in Ceram strength depends on not having the hair cut 
(ttid. 158). This idea appears again in Fiji (Brewster, EiU Tribes oj Fiji, 
page 246), as apparently in Madagascar (Osborn, Madagascar, etc., page 332), 
and in the Marquesas Islands, where the hair of the victim of a cannib^ 
feast is made into armlets or necklets of great virtue, suggesting that this 
is the reason why the people of Borneo, like the Nagas, wear the hair of 
their dead enemies. In America the Jivaros of the Amazon have the 
same belief about the hair (Karsten, Blood Revenge, War, etc,, among the 
Jibaro Indiam pp. 31,32,87), os well as the North American Indians, who 
took the scalps of their enemies. The same idea doubtless underlies the 
view held in India about the hair {vide Moses, SancUy of hair in South India 
in * Man in India ’ September, 1927), as it certainly does in Europe, where 
the hair is the seat of the external soul. (Frazer loc. cU. 104, 168.) 

McCulloch {Account of the Valley of Munnipore, p. 63) mentions tliat 
Kukis are very particular as to who la entitled to use whose comb, and that 
social precedence among the Thado may be tested by this. Dalton 
(Deser^tve Ethnology of Bengal, p. 47), drawing on Stewart {Notes on N. 
Caehar) mentions that the thifnpu presents a newly married couple with a 
comb each ; that man and wife only may use the same comb ; that it is 
most unlucky to lose a comb, and that when a man dies his comb is buried 
with him, while his relations break their combs and wear their hair dis- 
hevelled as a sign of mourning.— (Ed.) 

1 I fancy curly and wavy hair would be a good deal more noticeable 
^ than they are, if it were not for the use of grease and the praotice of plait- 
* ing the hair. Characteristics suggesting a negroid strain are fairly frequent 
among Thado women, and I fancy that somewhere in their wanderings 
they hftve absorbed some of the Negrito stock, which seems to have hem 
the indigenous element in the Naga Hills, and which, according to tradi- 
tions collected by Mr. J. H. Grace, seems to have survived as a separate 
race in the North Caohar Hills to as late a date as theDimapur Kingdom, 
a Kachan King of which exterminated the survivors. ( See Nsgrito Subs- 
tratum in Assam, * Man in India * December, 1927.)— (Ed.) 

8 I doubt the advisability of laying down any such rule other than 
that of locality and environment, which does not always go by elans!— (Ed.) 
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The women aie mostly prolific but child mortality is heavy 
owing to their want of knowledge in matters medioal oonoeming 
children and their upbringing. Sometimes there ate two and 
three children being breast fed at ages varying from infao<^ 
to three years. They are very uncleanly and hardly ever think 
of having a wash. After dyeing cloths and cotton with in- 
digenous indigo, which is boiled in a pot and the material or 
cotton steeped In it with their fingers, they never think of 
taking off the stains or washing. They Just go on witii their 
daily work and eat their food with thmr fingers as if nothing had 
happened. The same applies, no matter what they have been 
doing, generally to both men and women. They watb their 
dishes and plates after meals (even this not always) but usually 
do not wash their hands before taking their meals.^ There is a 
Kuki story that when they had to cross the Imphal river by 
wading the fish died all the way down to the sea because of the 
dirt of ages on their bodies. 

They are all good walkers and do not walk on their toes 
when going uphill. They plant the whole of their foot down 
pressing upwards with their thighs and calves for the forward 
step. Even on the level the same action is noticeable and they 
do not straighten out their legs for the next step but assume 
a kind of bent knee action of their own. I have noticed this 
among most hillmen. 

Abortion and infsmticide are not uncommon when the preg- 
nancy is attended by any circumstances causing shame to the 
woman. Suicide happens occasionally and is usually by poison. 
The cause is generally some incuraUe illness or poverty. A 
case is known where a woman poisoned her husband so that she 
might marry her paramour, but this one may class as excep- 
tional. Divorce is easy and frequent owing to the fact that in 
many marriages the two persons have not ever seen each other 
before, because marriages are arranged by parents generally. 
This, however, is dying out and the sons and daughters are in- 
sisting on having more say in the matter. 


1 I diould have said, as far aa my own experience goes, that the prac* 
tioe of washing the hands before eating was, on the whole, commoner than 
its absence. The wild Thado is, however, certainly no great advocate df 
ablt^on. I remember well the compolaory washing of one of my Tliado . 
carriers, who admitted without shame that his skin had not known water 
for two years, and he seemed to be a healtiiy enough young bock. Hodson 
{Naga Trihw o/ Mmapwr, p. 18) gives a Memi story of how the Thado, the 
Naga and the Hanipuri had a jumping match across a watery valley. 

Thado entirely UMund it, and bathes not at all, the Naga vary nearly 
md. and waabM in moderation, while the Manipuii fell in and has been 
given to excessive cleanliness ever since. The Thado tell what is virtually 
^ aame story, omitting the Naga, to explain why the Ifi^pnri washea 
mmsalf after evacuation like any other Hindu of Lidia, while the Kuld, 
hke all Nagas also, follows the Burmese custom.— (Ed.) 
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Cbmpsntively few Thadone can swim bat a good maoy are 
&iriy expert with bamboo rafts which they rue tor oroaaii^ 
rinri The Chun Chandpar Subdivision Thadons of Manipot 
State an mote expert in the water and on rafts than the 
others. 

All Thadoos ore exceedingly expert in making all kinds of 
traps for animals, birds and fish. Hunting plays an important 
port in their lives and customs, as will be seen further on. Thqr 
ore good trackers and are never happier than when on the trail. 
Thmr next Joy is the yu Jar and lastly, but nob least, a quarrel 
over marriage price or the like of some relative dating back three 
or more generations. 

The Thadou is migratory and moves from village to village 
on the slightest pretext. Sometimes whcijp villages vanish to 
be absorbed in others Just because they have had enough of the 
place and the wander-lust has got hold of them. 

The chiefs have great power among them but this is being 
ahitlrun by the advance of administration— or should it be called 
civilisation i Persons who are not related to chiefs are to be 
seen as heads of vQIages Just because they have some wealth 
behind them and are, in consequence, able to get rea^ fol- 
lowers, The chiefs naturally do not appreciate such ^rnns 
setting up as such, especially when they become next door n^h- 
boors. Yet the chiefs have often themselves to blame as they 
become too exacting on thei^ villagers. 

The Koms, Aimols, Khotlhangs, Tbadous, Lusheis, Chins, 

. _ ... Pois, Suktes, Paites, Qangtes, etc. are 

AfflmtieB. undoubtedly all connected. The lan- 

guage alone has many similaritieB and the syntax is not dissi- 
mflar. Again there are their customs which have a common 
principle running through them ' all. The Thadous admit 
coming from the south where all the other tribes mentioned are 
now residing. Wars' and want of land for cultivation were 
certainly the main causes for the northward movement, and I 
suggest that this movement, which had to be repeated so fre- 
quently, might have been a cause of the development of the 
wander-lust. 

The traditions of tiie Thadous all point to the south and 
they admit having come northwards. I shall deal with this at 
ten^ when giving the^story of the Thadous as given by 
thmn from various sources which I have condensed. Also the 
pedigrees and genealogical trees which will follow in later chap- 
ters will go to prove the contentions put forward now. How- 
ever I must differ with Lt.-Ool. Shakespeu (Luohoi-Kuki Chau 
p. 8) in his contention that the Kabuis — or more correctly 
Songpus— are related to the Thadous through the Lusheis. 
Itet because of tiieir customs, secondly because of their mode 
of living and the type of houses, and thirdly because of their 
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laogaage. The Songpns are anquestioiiably allied to the Kaoha 
Nagas who in turn are connected with the Angamis.* 

The village of Tonsfaem, a Zemi Kaoha Naga village on 
the western border of the Tamenlong Sobdivision of Mi^par 
State, claim that they were originally Lenthang Kukis and on 
reaching Maram village, which is a little more than half<way 
between Imphal and Kohima on the west of the cart nmd on 
the top of a bUl about 3 miles away, on their forward or rather 
northward movement were absorb^ into the Naga community 
and then qsread south-weetemly down to their present site. 
The village of Liyangmai, which is north-east of Tamenloi^, a 
long day’s march, give me a story of coming up from the south 
until they reached Maram village and from there they came 
southward to their present site. Thqr do not say they were 
Lenthangs or any’bther kind of Kukis. They are Liyaugmei 
Kaoha Nagas and apparently were the last to leave Maram 
village since they have remained the nearest to it while the 


1 The affinity of the Thado with the other branohes of the Kuki race 
mentioned by Mr. Shaw is unquestionable, I think, but tiiere is no 
doubt whatever in my mind that there has been an infiltration, often a 
very strong one, of the same stock, into most of the Naga tribes. Major 
Fryer {On fka Khyeng PtojAe of ihe Sandoteay Distriei, Arakan, J.AJS.B.t 
No. I of 1878) convincingly traces the Ohin migration to the upper 
sources of the Chindwin, in which case the Kuki race has first migrated 
from north to south down the valley of that river, and then, stopped by 
the Bay of Bengal, turned north Main up the ranges forming the water- 
shed to the west of it (c/. Lewin, wild^Baoes of SmOh-Eaotom India, pp. 
138, 73.) Thrown off during the long course of the southward migration, 
ofhhoots of the Kuki stock undoubtedly penetrated the wostem watershed 
of the Chindwin valley long before the Thado came up the watershed from 
the south again. Thus the Maring tribe includes a village, Khoibu, which 
will not intermarry with other viHages, and which has a tradition of a 
common origin with the Poi of Falam, having migrated to the Manipur 
vallej^ from the Kabaw Valley (near the Chindwin) apparently with the 
genuine Maring villages (** Man in India VI, No. 4, NoiM on tho Mating, 
by Mr. Qimson). The Tangkhuls have one origin legend associating 
them with the Marings (Hodson, Naga Tvibea of Manipur, p. 10), and the 
Angami, still further north west, have a legend of origin from the Tang- 
khul country. On the other hand there are many traditions which show 
that the last imigrants into the Angami country speak a language classi- 
fied by Grierson {LinguioHc Surwy of India 111, ii) as Naga-Kuki. ** Re- 
lationship with the Kukis,*' says Hodson (op. cif.,p. 17) is directly claimed 
by the people of Yang,” i.e., ihe Kachha Naga village of Yang-Khutoi 
or Chekwema. The Ao tribe, in the north of the Naga Hills district 
^ows entirely unexpected traces of Kuki influences, and the Serna tribe * 
in whom the dominant clement is derived from a mination from the 
Bouth-west in the Manipur State, has its whole social and political system 
clearly modelled on a Kuki pattern. 

To return to Fryer, the dun tradition, quoted by him from a Chip 
ballad, of the brick w^led city of their forgathers, suggests that the 
Kukis may have mice possessed a higher culture than tl^ have now. 
[f TO, this would perhaps account for the exceptional readiness with 
vhich he adopts the strange culture c^ered to him by the American 
ffissionarieB, a oharaeteristie in which he differs from Nagas tiiat T 
mow, except the Ao, and possibly the Sema. — (Ed.) 


93 94 . 
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Zemi Kaoha Nagas and the Kabois or Songpus ate all farther 
south and soathweat of them. 

No better idea of the clear difFerenoes between Eukis and 
Nagas can be bad than by reading Lt-Col. Shahespear’s book 
referred to above with that on the Angamis by Mr. J. H. Hut* 
ton.* 

There is one point that makes me suppose that they must 
have been previously either ocean-shore, creek, river oi‘ lake- 
bank dwellers. They build their houses on piles and do not 
live on the ground like Nagas, (excepting the Aos) ‘ 

The men wear a loin-cloth* worn somewhat like a 
jj “Dhoti** and have one or more clothes 

to wrap around themselves over one 
shoulder or both. They also wear a cloth as a '* Pugri ’’ about 
a yard or Just a little longer. It is tied round the head with 
the ends or one end sticking up in front. The women wear a 
loin cloth which is wrapped round their waists and reaches a 
little over half-way down their thighs. Attached to the cloth, 
sometimes separately, is a string which is passed round the waist 
and so holds it up. In addition they wear a breast cloth 
which is wrapped tight round the torso, the outer comer being 
tucked in at the top at a spot between the left breast and the 
armpit. Sometimes an additional wrapper is used thrown over 
the shoulders thus completing their wardrobe.* Although the 


I The difietenoee fwe uaefnlly Bummariaml by Mills in an article on 
the Hill Tribes of Assam in the Assam Seview for Mareb, 1028. — (Ed. } 

> Maqy Naga tribes build their houses on platforms also, and if 
Dlzon (" Saeial Hiatory of Man") is right in assigning the braohyoepha- 
lie element in the population of Burma and Assam to an inuuigration of 
the Alpine raoe, it is just possible that the praetioe of building on piles in 
Assam, and the remains of prehistorio lain villages in Europe are to be 
derived from a common source, though ttie actual lake dweHets appear to 
have been dolichocephalic themselves. But see p. 84, n. 2. 

* It can only be short time since the Thado male went naked. 
Men are still to be seen naked in the Chin Hills occasionally, though tto 
women wear clothes, and 1 have heard of Old Kukis being seen naked in 
their houses in Caohar during the lost few years, and the memory of the 
time when the men wore no clothes is still fresh. Indeed Surgeon Bbc- 
Boe writing of the Kukis of the Ohittogong HOI Tracts in 1709 desoribes 
the men as going naked Msjertio Seaearehet, VII, 184), while Damant, 
writing of The North Oaehar Hitte and InhabitanU {OabsuUa Saviae, 
1876), says “ The proper dress of a Kookie is a large square short, which 
is thrown loosely over the shoulders ; tiiis is still die dress worn in renaote 
villages, but most of the Kookiee in the plains have taken to wearing a 
dhuH os weU.**-(Bd.) 

t lliado women are careful to cover the breasts until they have 
borne a child, after whidi it does not matter exposing them. The 
same rule is observed by the Lusheis, the Toungtha and the Tipperas of 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong (Lewin, Wild Saeee of S.B. India, pp. 102, 
207), the Aos, the Santols (Bodding, in LXVII, iii, 6). the Hos 

of Singbhum, the Dusun of Borneo, the Negritos of Zambalea in the 
Philippine Islands. The reverse, curiously enouA, is reported of the 
Khyengs (Chins) of the Chittagong Hill Tracts (Hutchinson, AeeouiU of 

UteOhaagoH(fHmTneta,Tp.m). Bimiloriy in some tribes of Australia the 
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method of fastening seems inadequate, strenuous aotion dost 
not se e"* to make their clothes work loose, or fall off. 

All these clothes are woven from cotton which is grown 
on their lands and spun by the women. Now-a-days quite a 
number of Manchester goods ^ gaining sway among them 
such as shirts, shorts, etc. owing to Missionary influence and 
advancement of civilisation among them. The villages nob 
near the valley of Imphal have not got as far yet and seem to 
be the happier for it. Both men and women have also a kind 
of Jumper which is very crudely made. It consists of two 
strips of cloth about' A ft. by 9 inches. These are stitched 
together leaving an miiistitphed gap in the middle about a foot 
long. Through this gap the head goes. The sides of this chest 
and back protector are again stitched together leaving a gap in 
the centra of each for the arms. 

Thera is another coat-shirt with short sleeves and a collar 
and a few buttons down the front, but this is most certainly 
not of Thadou origin but is a copy from the fashions of the 
foreigner. 

The wrappers used by the men and women may be white 
or dark indigo blue. The white ones usually have one black 
band at the extremities while the blue ones have some embroi- 
deiy work in place of those bands. The indigo dye is obtained 
from the plant StrobUatUkes fiaecidifotius grown by them. ' The 
pattern of embroidery that may be worn on a man's or woman’s 
black cloth is varied according to his' or her achievements. 
The shade of blue is varied by steeping the cloth or cotton 
twice or oftener in the dye. There are otiier dyes of various 
shades all from plants of different kinds. 

For the rainy season a sort of tray, oval shaped, rather like 
a tortoise’s shell made out of palm or bamboo leaves on a 
bamboo frame is used as a covering by both sexes. This is 
large enough to cover the whole body when stooping down 
during field work. It has a plaited strap of cane or bamboo 
inside, which goes over the shoulders and thus keeps it in posi- 
tion, while arms are free. The leaves too dried and then smoked 
before they are used for the manufacture of these rainshields. 

Both sexes have usually, a small or larger haversack slung 
over one shoulder in which odds and ends, tobacco, etc. are, 
kept. 

men and the marriageable girls wear a piece of . 
wread tied Just above tiie ankle. It is supposed to make the 
wt attractive in their eyes. Similarly around the wrist some- 
times a piece of wire is used, but this by the men mostly. 

The men also have strings around their neck. Some' 
of these have a tiger’s tooA or a few fowl’s feathers attached — 


wo^ ^ Bprou after the birth of their first child (Waster- 

*noiok, ffuteiy €f Human marriage. 8rd edit.,p. 197).— <Ed.) 
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oocsdoniJly a pair of tweezers and a thoni>piok.^ The tiger’s 
tooth and featiiers are to ward off the evil eye and keep them 
weU on a Journey, in addition to preventing them from anffer- 
ing any misfortnne. 

The women, if unmarried, wear a spiral brass fore-armlet 
which starts at the wrist and goes up within 4 inches or so 
of the elbow. The spirals are flat internally on the flesh 
and are convex outside with a breadth of half an inch ronj^ly. 
Just above tiie elbow an armlet of bellmetal is worn which 
is about lbs in weight and inches in diameter, the section 
being circular. Necklaces of blue or red beads are worn and a 
h(dlow ring about 2 inches in diameter in the lobe of her ear. 
This latter is very like a napkin-ring, but has an out-turned rim 
in front about } inch wide. To make the ear capable of carry- 
ing these rings they pierce their lobes and extend them by put- 
ting in rolled leaves of gradually increasing dimensions. The 
ring is of bright metal or sOver. The idea of having them 
silver is to my mind of recent formation. 

The men wear a cornelian bead in each ear tied with a 
piece of cotton to the lobe of the ear which is pierced to admit 
it. The bead hangs about an inch from the end of the lobe, 
niese beads are much treasured by them and often form 
an item in prices paid for brides. 

Both sexes have almost always got a small bamboo tube 
or gourd which contains tobacco Juice. They take a pull at it 
and keep the fluid in their months until its invigorative proper- 
ties have been absorbed and then they spit it out again. Pipes 
are smoked by both. These are either wooden, bamboo, earthen- 
ware, brass or metal. There is a distinct pipe for ptoducmg 
the Juice they use as a drug. It has a large bowl and re- 
cqitaole of bamboo or wood for the juice. The bowl is earthen- 
ware and slants towards the smoker.* The tobacco is wetted 
before placing in the bowl and a red hot cinder is placed on top 
and then the operation begins. Dried tobacco leaves are also 
chewed by both sexes and spat out when all the Jpice has been 
extracted. The Juice is not swallowed either. 

Tied round a man’s waist is the knife called " Ohempong.” 

1 Ifeok and ankle atringi are sometimee worn as love tokene, I think. 
Round the neok a shell, made 1 fancy fmm the kemd of a wM mango 
oraomethingsimilar, is hung as a reoeptaole into which thepar^chewM 
quid of tobaoeo can be placed when removed from the moutili for any 
ream. Iron priokers for extracting thorns, and tweesers for that and for 
depilation are carried byabnost all Kuki men, generally on astiing round 
the neck. 0/. Fitch's account of the Burmese : — "These people wears no 
_ beards : they pull out the haire on their faces with little jmsons made for 
that purpose. . . .for he oaiieth his pinsons alwayes witii him to pull the 
haires out assoone as they appeara" Heylin, OomogrofMe (IMS) p. 800, 
describes the people of Pegu as "of a mean stature, somewhat oorpnlent, 
and naturally beardless. U any stragling hair thrust forUi, they alwayes 
cany iKnsers with tiiem, toipull them out.’’-~(Ed.) 

t See plate 4, fig, S. 
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In his band he baa a spear called “ Tengoha " or a masde-load* 
ing gan, Uoensed or unlicensed, and that oomidetes his kit. 

The yoa& of today in vUiages affected by “civilising" 
influoaoes wears his hair cropped short, has a shirt and coat, 
wears shorts, stockings and boots. Often capping it all with a 
soft felt hat or even a “ topee ", and tries to converse with one 
in very bad TCn glish with an American twang. He has not the 
manly appearance of his jungly brothers or their open counte* 
nance. He appears to be carrying the whole weight of the 
world on those weary looking shoulders of his and in that wor- 
ried expression on his face. He does not appear to be any the 
happier for the change. 

The Thadou chiefs do not dress differently to others, except 
for Khotinthang (aUas Kilkong), head of the Shitlhou branch, 
who has invested in a “ Topee" since his release from his exile 
at Sadiya after the Knki Punitive Measures of 1918-19. 

Those who have performed certain rites are allowed to 
wear a blue-black cloth with a special embroidery but this will 
be dealt with further on. Most of the chiefs having performed 
those rites naturally wear those clothes on auspicious occasions 
when there are sore to be many people gathered together, m a' 
mark of distinction. 


This is not practiced as a distinctive mark or as a rite 
„ . among the Thadous. Some of the 

a ooing. young bucks and girls tattoo a small 

circle or dot. Just for fun, between the thumb and first finger in 
middle of the soft part of the flesh which links the two. It 
is done with any sharp needle-Uke implement and any colouring 
matter which is handy, such as indigo Juice or soot, is used. 
Except for this tattooing is rare ^ among them. 

The Thadou is a slow but deep thinker for the average 

He is very obstinate and 
wilful It is to be expected from the 
way the children are brought up. Once the children can run 
about they are left very much to themselves and no form of 
disciidinary education is (^ven them. In fact the parents 
seem to thoroughly appreciate quality in their children i 
they see them bounce otiiets or dupe them. They are left t< 


. ^ rfrete is Bomstimes tattooed on the forearm usually in a line 
wiw flie back of the hand and s little above the wrist, but sometimes* 
m the oortesprading place in a line with the palm. The pattern is made 


eumar end of a spull bamboo tube which has bean tabbed on tte sooty 
.^bon is the usual tattoo pigment from 
^ Phdnnpmes, but the Mundas are also reported to use 
(Roy, Mundai and their OomHy, p. ftO) and aiso 
““b, made in this ease with a heated 
sn Brahmaputra VaOiti, J.A.8JB., pb DI, 

nSr^fV.*S* ***** ***'" *•*‘“““8 • ciroloon the toreann Mwmed 

univetaal, but be was ^tparentiy writing of the Hrankol Kukia.— (Rd.) 
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imptove tli«ir minds in the best way they can with no help. If 
they ask questions they are told to dint up— and Uiis not even 
politely — as there are more important matters for consideration 
than answering childish queries. This may be to cover ignor- 
ance. because there is nothing the Thadon disl&es more thun 
being proved to be wrong and ridiculed. ^ loves to be 
important and air his knowledge. Drink generally makes him 
become quarrelsome and look out for a scrap. He is truculent 
and has a tremendous idea of his own importance. 1 have often 
seen Tbadous and Nagas pass each other on the paths and in 
nearly every instance the Thadou has kept the path while the 
Naga moves aside to let him pass. In Naga villages when some 
dancing is on and there happen to be some Thadous present 
they vw almost always push aside the Naga bokers-on and get 
in front so as to have the best position without the slightest 
compunction. He has the appearance of being the dominant 
partner in his household, yet, he is very often led by his wife, 
more especially if she happens to be well connected. Grief does 
not affect him much but the women have long memories and 
will be often heard weeping aloud in a village one is visiting, 
because some one has turned up who looks like or has the same 
name as a long departed child, relation or friend, or some 
conversation has recalled some sad day in her life. When 
deserting a village the men will walk gaily off with anticipatory 
feelings of new ventures while the women will stay be^d a 
while to shed a tear over the graves of their children and 
rebtives, before catching up the men, because they may never 
see them again. Life is of very little value since murders are 
compromised for one or two mithuns (Bos frontaUa), but the 
murderer usually becomes the “servant”— I prefer it to 
“dave”— of some powerful chief in return for protection. 
Murders are not common amoi^ the Thadous, as they look on it 
as a great sin to take life in cold blood. A very good reason 
has to be shown before they view it as Justifiable. An example 
of this would be the taking of heads to be buried with the 
chief, but this is carried out by means of a raid agunst some 
village where a score has to be wiped out. The heads are to 
represent slaves in the next world for the chief, as the souls or 
spirits of the decapitated work for the Chief at “ MithPKhu.” 
^th sexes like a Joke, more so if it is vulgar, and are always 
ready for a laugh. 

The older folk have generally very long faces since they 
have to remember the long line of pedigrees and genealogies 
dated back many, many generations in addition to all the mar- 
riage prices, etc. due and to be paid by their line, plus all the fends. 
These persons are the reference books for the younger genera- 
tions whenever 31 feeling gives rise to quarrels or lit^tion. 

They specially {wide tiiemsdves on genealogioal trees which 
play a parjt of importance in some of their ritnab apd festivities 
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The memories they possess for these matters ate wondeifnl, as 
often far distant persons unknown to each other go through tiie 
same long list of names without an error. 

The prevailing trait of self-importanoe and self-exaltation 
among the Thadous is understood when it is remembered that 
for long years they oomposed the levies of the Manipur State 
and were allowed to do very much as they pleased with all 
among whom they took up their abode. At times their ambi- 
tions have got the better of them and they broke out in open 
rebellion in 1918-19. Their tails are not down and I have 
heard it said that they hope to become a " Raj " some day. 

The Thadous’ develo]^, or perhaps natural, arrogance and 
truculence ^ has not abated much smoe that rebellion. 

He is very litigious and his inclination to form amoj i 
villages anywhere and everywhere with no respect of others’ 
lands is a source of trouble administratively. 


I When I first made the Thado’s aoquaintanoe and for years after, I 
regarded him merely as an administrative nuisance. His habit of Bnlit- 
ting up his villages into scattered hamlets of two or Uiree hnu iea in the 
jungle, so that t^ year’s village is never where you expected to find 
it, and hiB imtating way of making a fuss about the unpaid price of his 
drfunct second cousin’s great-grandfather’s sister's bones aro not oal- 
oulaM *o endear him to a district officer. The operaUons against the 
rebellions lhado of the Uanipur SUte in 1918 andJLOlfi led to a very 
much better aoqnaintMoe with him, and from then onwards the mote 
I have ^ of the Tha^, the more I have respected him and the 
be^r I ^ve lik^ him. For pluck, intelligence, straight-forwardness 
Md ohMrfulim he stands high among his nrighbours. I cannot say 

He is a bad cultivator, ^ 
^ suTOTOdmg tribes in agrioultoie, though as much 
**®™»**® «te as weaving or workiM in metal. 
U hen thoi^ my kiUing afoot, he is bloodthirsty. Little s^ves 

Sti Ho^“v ^ fori few y^^ 

mL Nngn HUls. destroyed all th^ rhino- 

^«««), aU the elqihant which did 
^ OBok to Burmo. and a very large proportion of the previously 

Kta war the ThiSo, whm 

ne tbe chance, often oarnea out massacres on a fairlv larae eoala 

WUbgrSrS. af Sr rZ.'SS 

side. Thus dnnl!f *hat method of cowing the other 
of t^ n«..« 1 '■heluon referred to, Thongngam, brother 

SoZ “d wting probably uiAm his instruc- 

Hona, loiaed with one of tha Hanirin aJ. 


K-hom to hi, » a. Z! 

and onf through the village from house to house 

The naS morning their K 
impounded. The men were aU tied np 
of his house. Kh^akpa’s ^fe being tied to the post in front 

ing to the fanev ***** buteffiered by gun, spear or dao accord- . 

pracenM wwf ^ «««»»WDers, the KhnUakpa’s wife being 

and added to tha^^tf-i*******!^ rm off to hide, were partially ronnded up 

tu“ •»«««* « »«• killed. Fo£ 

but tij aSo is a tat there is no doubt 


CHAPTER II. 
Orzoinb and Gjbnealogibs. 


Before going into the details regarding the Thadou village 
_ . and oustoms I have thought it best to 

gi vu their origin and pedigree so that the 
reasons for certain customs, etc. may be understood more fully. 

It may be noted that the number seven appears to be in- 
vested with some particular significance, as it reappears repea- 
tedly. 

The story of their origin is that they used to live under the 
earth, or rather inside it. Noimangpa was the Chief of this 
subterranean region. One Chongthu, a relative of Noimangpa, 
went hunting porcupines in the Jungle with his dog and disco/ 
vered a large hole. He perceiv^ through this that the upp6r 
earth was uninhabited and there was a great darkness, ^is 
darkness, which lasted for seven days and seven nights^ is cafi^ 
*'Thimzin”by the Thadous. Chongthu so rejoiced at^his 
discovery that he gave up his hunt and went back to his hohse. 
He conjured up ideas of forming a village of his own on the earth 
and planned accordingly. Just about then, Noimangpa, the 
Chief of the under-world was performing the Chon festival which 
everyone had to attend Including Chongja, elder brother of 
Chongthu. Noimangpa’s son Chonkim was also present. Dur- 
ing this feast Chongthu started waving his sharp sword about 
so vigorously that he injured some of the folk present, at which 
all became angered. This action of Chongthu was premeditated 
as he thought that by doing so he would be turned out from 
the under-world and thus have an excuse for going out to the 
upper-world and forming a village of his own. The news of 
Chongthu *8 behaviour became known to Noimangpa who said 

^ For the Thimzin vide Shakespear, Luehei-Ruhi dana^ Chapter V, 
and c/. Mills, The Ao page 314, The Lhota Nagaa^ pp. 176, 103. 

The ChangNagas have the story likewise (Afoloto, • Man in II, 100) 

and versions are found among the Bos and Santals of Bengal, the Shans, 
and the Ami of Formosa, while similar stories pervade the Indian 'Archi* 
pelago generally (vide Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Teslameni, I, iv.). The 
Thado version that I am familiar with is that the great darkoeas was 
preceded by fire and acoonmanied by flood, and it was this flood which 
drove the anoestora of the Thado proper to take refuge in the hills, where 
they found Lenthang, whom they forbore to kill as he. and his, knew the 
go<M of the country ; accordingly it was Lenthang who caused a white oock 
to dance on a stone and thus lured tlm detainer of the sun to and 

escaped and came out again restoring light to the 
dukenra world. The story is obviously suggestive of a sepamtib fecial 
onpn for the Thado propnr and the Changaen and alliMi elans, who 
presumably were in occupation when the Thado arrived in the hillsa— -(Bd.) 
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‘ Chongtha had better live in Heaven ** meaning thereby that he 
bad better be killed. Chongtha hearing of Noimangpa’s wrath 
it onoe prepared to migrate oat of the hole in the earth which 
he saw and which is spoken of as Khvl by the Thadoas. 8o 
;ih(mg)a and Chongtha killed many pigs, fowls, etc. and feasted 
Ih preparation for their departare. 

^mehow Chongja’s party was delayed bat Chongtha's party 
moved off followed by Chongtha himmlf. On reaching the 
Klinl the leaders found- that a great snake called Qallheipi was 
in poBsesnon of it and when they made endeavonrs to pass it 
the snake killed them with his tail. Chongtha, on reaching the 
spot, was not to be thwarted in his ambitionB, so he tied his 
sloth aroand him and placed a fhoipi, a thick cotton cloth, 
sver his head and so attacked the great snake which was disput- 
ing the passage. He used the sword called Jondichem " in 
this attack, was viotorious and killed the snake which he cot 
into seven pieces. At the same time a VuA, a lion, also 
ittempted to retard Chongtiia’s egress bat Chongtha got the 
better of the animal by saying ‘‘Are you not created by the 
Pathen (the Thadou name for the Creator) as the King of the 
snimals ? If so I have also been created as the King of men by 
Pathen and therefore we shonld be friends instead of enemies ”. 
3o saying, the lion withdrew and Chongtha’s party moved ap to 
the “ Khul ”. They found that it was covered with a stone 
and one of Chongtha’s party called Vangalpa lifted it up.* 
(Phile he was able to do so only seven persons were able to get 
aut and then the stone was dropped and all further attempts to 
raise it were in vain. The seven persons who thus emerged 
were Chongtha, Vangalpa, the stone-lifter, Khnpngam, the 
ceeper of the dog, and four others. The names of the other 
lour are not known but are said to inclade the progenitors of 
bhe Manipuri, the Naga, the foreigner and the Barmese, how- 
9ver they ate not definite about the last two although they are 
quite emphatic about the number being seven. 

Chongja’s party, following on, found the stone blocking 
bheir passa^ out and after making many attempts gave ap and 
wtamed to Noimangpa reporting the result. 

Nemn^, wife of Chon^a, cursed Chongtha and his party be- 
fere they left the " l^al ” saying that tiiey should suffer from all 
kinds of sicknesses, deaths, troubles, evil spirits and bad look. 
Iheee cotsings were heard by Chongtha’s party and they made 
wotifioes in an endeavour to avoid the curse which the Radons 
My still rests on them. So, in oases of snioas illnesses, etc., 
Mcrificee are always made in the name of Nemneh, mfe of 


1 AooocdingtoHoOiilloohliewentbaokfor some ptevioaa faelonginaB, 
sod the bird that was hiddinff up the stone got tired and 1st it dn^ (sms 
tCeCnlloob, Aeeomt ^ (h$ VSlty ot Mwmipon, p. 85) Later on the plwty 
of Ohongtlin were shown where to find water by a bird (ibid., p. 66). —(Bd.) 
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Chongja, in hopes of appeasing her wrath. When such saori- 
fioes are made the thempu, t.c., the medicine man or sooth- 
sayer, always repeats the name of seven of the most important 
vUlages of Noimangpa under the earth in one of which Nemndli 
is sure to be at the time, so that she may hear his solicitations. 
The names of those villages are: — 1. Noimang, 2. Kholoichal, 
3. Khopalva, 4. Khothip, 5. Khomang, 6. Khokanglai and 
7. Khokisupi. 

On reaching the upper earth Chongthu, in his wanderings, 
found two persons called Lenthang and Lunkim who had sur- 
vived the Thimzin by making a fire of the skulls and bones of 
all the game they had killed as they were great hunters. These 
two were oaptu^ by Chongthu and used as guides during his 
wanders on the earth. So to this day it will be found that those 
of the Lenthang and Lunkim tribe of Kukis are living in most 
of the Thadou villages and have no villages of their own, nor 
do they possess her^itary chiefs as the Thadous ^ 

From Chongthu to Thadou, in the genealogical tree the 
persons are mythical and so when festivities entailing repetition 
of the genealogical tree of the Thadous take place the ihempu 
starts from Th^ou and not from Chongthu. 

From Chongthu to Thadou there were no different langu- 
ages ; and animals and spirits as weU as the mythical ancestors 
all lived together in peace. 

The hole in the earth called Khul ” is said to be at the 
source of the ** Gun” river which 1 find to be definitely identi- 
fied with the .Imphal river in the Manipur State, ^ ** Gun " 
being the Thadou for the ** Imphal” river In all the old 
stories and legends of the Thadous the river *‘Gun” is fre- 
quently mentioned and is of great fame. 


1 V. Supra^ note ^ on p. 24.— (Ed.) 

2 1 cannot help suspecting that this Qun-tui was originally the Chin- 
or Khyeng-dwin River, into which, of course, the Imphal River runs. 
Vide note on p. 17 supra. — (Ed.) 
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The liaeago from Ghongtha to Thadou is as follows 
Ghongthu. 


Titou 

I 

(c) 


Sattong (a) 
Thangpi. 


Shingmeng 


Touhin 


Ninel 


Haixgmeng (6) 

Toiithang 

(d) 


Lhouihiih 


Sehtha 


Thadou 


Chongioi 



(a) Sattong married Sheiciun a woman of Vanlai village, 
which means the village in the heavens. There were 
two other brothers of Sattong but their names have 
been forgotten as they went east and west and have 
not been heard of since. 

(h) Uangmeng is said to bs the progenitor of the Kilongs, 
Korns, Waipheis, Chiros and otiier old Kukis. Some 
Korns and others have admitted this to me. 

(c) Titou is the progenitor of theDongngels whose seniority 

is not recognised by the Thadou of other clans 
now as the lineage has become extinct in the true 
line and is now represented by the descendant of a 
slaved. 

(d) Tonthang is the progenitor of the Lamhao Kukis. 


*1 • i * itquite impossible to accept this view, which arises solely, I 
Uium, from the arrogant vapourings of Khutintbang (Khilknng), who as 
of the Shitlho clan wonid be chief of all the l%ado, if the Dongngel 
elan wm n^y extinct. No doubt the fact that Thado himself, Aough 
a roambw of the o^t branch, has given his name to the whole tribe, has 
innoencM um Shi^o in making this extravagant claim, but it is quite 
entente. Even if the claim of the head of die Dongngel clan to an un- 
blenusbed dea^t be rejected, there are plenty of oousina whose family 
tree is unquestioned, not to mention the Thomlhun and Haolai (Jongbe) 
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The mythical anoeston were known as Manmasinao while 
the Spirits were called Thilha. 

The next point of interest is that there are two schools 
t^rding the direction from which the Thadous had their 
or^in. The fiist school support the contention that they come 
upwards from the south while the second school contend that 
they came from the north. 1 have gone into this in great de< 
tail and give below what information 1 have gathered, which 
leads me to support the latter view. , 

The Gun river plays a most important part in all Tbadou 
songs and legends of the old days and this river is identified 
with the Imphal river. At the time of the flood the Thadous 
say they collected at Kholkipkholjang where every living thing 
took refuge. This has been located as above Kaithenmangpi 
in Manipur on the right bank of the Imphal river. The flood is 
spoken of as Tuitobin by the Thadous.^ The upper portion of 
this place of refuge is ^own as Kholkip where all the animals 
are said to have congregated, while the lower portion is spoken 
of as Kholjang. They were then still in the condition of the my- 
thioid ancestors according to their traditions. When performing 
ehalhahou to the wild animals, this place called Kholkipkholjang 
must be mentioned by the thempu, as never before were so 
many wild animtds seen by the Thadous, nor since. Therefore 
they hope for its state of plenty to recur some day to satiate 
their unquenchable appetite for hunting. 

This place, I am told, is also known to the Manipuris who 

clans both senior in descent to the Shitlho and rith unimpeachable pedi- 
grees. It is unlikdy, however, that there is any^gbona fide doubt about 
the legitimacy of Ghengjapao’s descent from Dongngel, as otherwise the 
cousins who reinstated Neingul’s son Ngulohin would have claimed 
the chieftainship for themselves (vide Appendix B, *The House of 
Dongugel'l—iEd.) 

1 This mythical flood is sometimes, at any rate, associated with the 
Thimsin (F. supra p. 24 n.). The story is common to many tribes in this 
area, and the Changs locate the moimtain of refuge at a peak of some 
eight thousand odd feet high called Ngakoshom a good deal further north, 
latitude 26^18*, longitude 94*' 48’ (vidB Man in India, II. page 100 sqq.). 
This name Ngakushom is distinctly suggestive of the name Eoe- 
sakoe given to the mountain of refuge by the Alfurs of Ceram in the 
Indian archipelago. The Anals and the Lusheis have &e same story 
(Shafcespear, op. eit., pp. 96, 176), the Lushei account being identied 
with the Ch^ Naga story, though of course the names are differrat and 
the peaks are located in different places. Obviously the identification cd 
the Thado peak of refugp with a local mountain is much later than the 
widely distributed Story on which it depends, and Mr. Shaw’s theory that 
the Thados originally occupied the Manipur Valley and migrated down 
the Imphal Valley cannot be substantiated in this way. Even if it should 
happen to be the case, the event must be far more recent in the history 
of the race than the flood to which the tradition rslen Stories of this 
flood bearing a general and sometimes a particular similarity to^ Kuki 
and the Naga versions are distributed all over south-eastern Asia and the 
Indian Archipelago and seem to extend even to Oceania and America. 
( Vide Fraser, Folklore in the Old Testament, I, iv.)— (Ed.) 
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speak of.it as Khongjai S^hunman which means the “ Old site 
of the Kukis. ” 

After the snbaidenoe of the flood the Thadon found the plain 
unsafe for their oooupation, since they had only just started living 
there .when the flood took plaoe. So they took to the hills on 
the east of the Imphal river and migrate down to the Tnihat 
river which 1 take to be the Ohindwin. It was here that they 
first were initiated into cultivating rice. The story is that they 
found a grass growing on the right bank and a king of rats 
called Ju-thel used to collect the seed in the nests of his species 
and eat it.^ The Thadou tried it and found it of excellent 
quality and so they became paddy growers. Chongthu came 
out of the earth with millet and Job’s tears only to eat.* The 
mithun was found on the hill Sisep, the pig at Bonnol and the 
fowl at Holkoi. 

On teaching the Tuihat river they followed it down some 
way but found that they oame to a large expanse of water 
which could not possibly be crossed. So. as they were increas- 
ing in numbers rapidly they decided to retrace their steps on 
the left bank of the river and took up thoir abode at Lhanpel- 
kot and Thijonbung which 1 am told lies in the country where 


1 This story of the rat as the originator of the oultivation of rioea 
appears again ip slightly different forms among the Angamis (vide The 
Anffomi Nagai^ page 269), the Iban of Borneo (Hose and McDougall* 
Pagan Tribes oj Borneo, 145)* and the Toradjas of the Celebes (Fraser^ 
FoUi^hre in the Old TeHamerU, 1, 222).— (Ed.) 

s The oultivation of millet and sorghum seems to have preceded that 
of rioe in the Naga Hillsa and there are many villages across the frontier 
which still cultivate millet as their staple crop and grow little or no rice, 
even though tHe elevation is not too high for it. In, most of them, how- 
ever, the use of dry rioe is increasing. Millet oultivation is to be asaooiat- 
ed with dry terraces and pollarded alders. Where the alder is carefully 
preserved and planted on tercaoes, it is possible to pollard the trees, and 
plant miUet (but not rice) with excellent results once every four years, 
and tius method of oultivation is still followed exclusively by Yonghong, ^ 
Angfang and probably other transfrontier Konyak Naga villages. It also 
survives at Ehopoma of the Angamis and probably in some of the bigger 
Nsemi (Kaohha Npga) villages that adjoin it. It was no doubt the pre- 
existence of dry revetted millet terracing that enabM the wet rioe 
terraces so typical of the Angami country to be started in the first pla^. 
In most, if not all Naga Tribes the millet crop has its own Mtemonial 
officiants for planting and reaping, thouA they are now unimportant 
compared to those who preside over rioe. In Formosa, where Uie culture 
of the bill tribes is nearly allied to that of the Naga Hills, millet preceded 
rioe, which is still regaled as unclean food <MoQovem, Headhunters of 
Formosa^ p. 188). 

Another Thado legend describes Lenthang (vide etipni pp. 24n., 26) as 
having taugjit the Thado rice cultivation, which, read with the legend ofi 
Ghonimu’s emergence from below to find Lenthang and Lunldm already 
inhabiting the upper world, looks as if the millet eating Kuld found his way 
up from me platos into a hilly ooufitry already a^uainted with the grow- 
ing of rioe, or perhape brought up with him rioe cultivators from the 
plains who hsd been moorporated in the course of migratioo.--(Bd») 
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the Foie are now living.^ These two village sites ate famous 
for the fact that the Thadou still believes that all the spirite of 
the dead have to pass through there on their way to their final 
lesting place at “ Mithikho We hear that they next reached 
the Junction of the Teo and Loh rivers. The names of these 
rivers come into the song called Latigla which is sung only at 
the burial of persons who have performed the Chon. In surv^ 
sheet No. 84, E. Tiddim, 1 find the river Tyao rising in square 
B. 1 and flowing through squares B. 1, 2, 3, 4 and A. 4. 
From what will follow I have no hesitation in saying that this 
must be the river Teo they speak of in thoir songs. The Loh 
river is perhaps the Tnipui river shown on that map as flowing 
into the Tyao in square A. 1. At this stage they say there 
were four great clans of Kukis and they name them as Lushei, 
Suhte, Poi and Thadou. 

They claim that the Changsan, Lhangum, Lenthang, Lun- 
kim, Koin. Gangte, Waiphei, Kholhang, Ghiru and those of 
inferior lineage were all under the wing of the Thadous and so 
were then included under that term. 

For the elucidation of the list that follows of the names of 
the villages in which lived the ancestors of Khotinthang, the 
Pipa, or head of the clans descended from Thadou before they 
moved up to Jampi, his present site, reference may bo made to 
the genealogical tree of the Shitlhous {infra, p. 33), which will 
give the approximate date, in terms of generations, for sites 
associated with particular chiefs. The total number of genera* 
tions is twentythree, and taking the Thadou generation at 
thirty years (they do not marry as young as Nagas), we get 
the early XII fth Century A.D. as the approximate date of 
Thadou’s birth. 

Tradition records the names of the former sites of what is 
now Jampi viilage as follows : — 

1 Nanglengbung. In the time of Thadou. It was on 
this hill that Dongngel buried his OhonTul, which is 
only used to kill mithun. when performing Chon. 
There was only one of its kind which was kept by 
the head of the Thadous who was of the Dongngd 
clan until it became "ingam" (extinct)*. Thw is 
supposed to be on the Gun river. 

2. Molphei. Here they lived with the Lionmen and 
where their Indoi (House God ■) was found. This 
was on the Tuihat river. Chief Hunthom. 


' Le.. on the ri*t bank of the Chindwin.— (Ed.) 

J <^n|jBpa^ eWef of the Dongngel clan is stiU (lie head of the 
kj« conteated the headship recently, 

used lumself to pav ahatkmg to Chengjapao till 1918, and on talrinshis 
o^.HEd")^ *" Manipur in 1928 had hia claim to pNority out of 

* “ House Magic,” rather.— (Ed ) 
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3. Dxungjang. This was formed by Jelbao after the 

death of his two elder brothers. This was on the 
Teo river. , 

4. Jampi. This is said to be in the Lnshei country and 

on the Loh or Tuipui river. Tonghbutbang was chief 
of it. 

6. Lunglen. This shown on Survey map No. 83. H. 
Imphal square B. 4/d. The village taking its name 
from the hill marked 6, <>31 ft. This was in Thu- 
shong's time and it was while here that the Shitlhous 
and Shingshongs fought a great battle on ^ngohal 
Hill (No. 83. H. Sq: B. 4/middle). 

6. Lailenbung. In North Caohar Hills. Used to be 

near Maibong (Assam Bengal Railway) Station in 
the time of the Cachari reign. This was in Thu- 
ahong*8 time. 

7. Bollason. Also in North Cachar Hills near Bala* 

dhan. This was in the time of Thushong. 

8. Saramba. In Tamenlong Sub-division in the time of- 

Khotinmang (No. 83. G/SW. Sq : 6/£F.). 

9. Insong. In N^a Hills (No. 83 G/SB. Sq : A/ 3. b) at 

time of Khotinmang. 

10. Laloi. In Naga HiUs (No. 83 G/8E. Sq: A 3. b) at 

time of Khotinmang. 

11. Hechangbung. In 'Naga Hills (No. 83 G;SE. Sq: 

A/3, b) at time of Thangchung, also called Thang- 
chungmang. 

12. Langparam. In Tamenlong Sub-division. (No. 83 

G/SE. Sq: A/5, a) At time of Thangchung and 
the present head of the Thadous, his son, Khotin- 
thang alias Kilkong. 

13. Jampi.^ Shown as Chong]ang in Square B,'4 of 

Survey sheet (No. 83 G SE.) where Khotinthang was 
made to take up his residence after being exiled to 
Sadiya for three years as the result of the Kuki 
rebeUion. 

From all this it appears that the Thadous came down the 
Gun or Twi phul river first. Thence down the Tuihat which I 
take to be the Chindwin till they came to the sea. Fin^g 
farther progress barred they retraced their stepe up the Tuihat^ 
river till its confinenoe with the Teo or Tyao river and thence* 

1 There s also a Jampi in the Naga Hills; the Thado takes his pUw 
names with him wherever he goes and the older and more recent maps read 
together will show aucoeesiona of Jampis, Aishans, Aithue, Kanjangs, etc. 
usnally from south to north. It is the same with many Naga pwo 
names ; the e are lots of Shipi» Shitz, Longsap Lungkhungp etCs* and the 
snooession seems always to run south and north rather than east and west. 
-(Ed.) 
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up to that where they now are after varying their position on 
either side of it aoooMing to oircumstanoes influenced by war 
and its economic effects. « 

The story of how the Haokips have become a distinct group 
also suggests that they lived then on the Gun or Tmphal river. 
The story is that Thalhun, son of Thadou was fondling his wife 
who was somewhat oareless with her garments. Hearing some 
prople coming Thalhun told her to ^Just her dress. As she 
did not do so at once he flew into a rage and threw a piece of 
wood at her which struck her in the abdomen resulting in her 
death. Being overcome with grief and shame, since he loved 
her much, Thalhun, leaving his son Elmun in his village, 
oross^ the river Gun and lived in Pumtupa*8 house. Thei^e 
remained for several years and becoming fascinated by one of 
Pumtupa’a daughters married her. She gave birth to two sons 
Kipgen. and Haokip. His second wife also died and then 
Thalhun took Kipgen with him back to his village and lived 
again with Elmun, his son by his first wife. Haokip was too 
young for the Journey and so was left with Pumtupa who 
brought him up and so the Haokips to this day are almost a 
TOparate group of Thadous while the Kipgens for the most part 
live among the Shitlhous.^ 

All this satisfies me that the Kuki originally came from 
the north and reaching the sea and finding further progress 
impossible retraced his steps to where we now find him. 


■ numbers of Kipgens in the north-east of Manipur and 

m the Somra tract, where th^ are mixed up with Haokips. (Ed.) 



GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE SHITLHOU OLAN. 

[Th$ nrniM wkkh have became ihoee of elane and aab-ckme are printed in copItoZf .] 
Seditha 


W 


ADOU 


Thalhun 


(By iBt wife) 


7(1] 


ORONOLOl HAKQSHIRG 


KIP^EN HAokiP 
(By 2nd wife) 


I 


Ni^-el Hinpel 
Ningahong Sbingdiit 


Songtong PHOJBHIL SHlNclsHON Shij^kil Thonahong 
! (lat wife) (By 2nd wife) 

Jakil « 

shWlhou 

\ 

I 


Eiltong Kilphung Tongmang 

I (LHOUJEM CLAN) (LHOUVUM CLAN) 

Lhoudiing 

To nglun. 


Himthom 

Tliomhil 


MANGJEL 


Liintong Khumang Jelliao 


Henmang Gonlen 


Haotong Q^khu- Jemkai Hao-on Haokhnp Kim- Neilet 
(By Ut wue) tong khup 

I (These tax sons are all by 2nd wife) 


Manthu 

I 


Tupuiu 


KoMet 


Tong^nthang Jallun 


Ju 


Thuahung Mangvinthang Letkhulun 
Khatinmang 


r 1 

Thangbhung Jamkhuthang 
(By lat wife) (By 2nd wife) 


. Khntintliaiig MangUmkai 
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Therefore Khutinthang (also known as Eilkong) is the 
senior living descendant of the Sbitlhon branch of the Tbadott 
clan. He lives at Jampi village inTamenlong Sub-division of 
Bf anipur State. His brother M^gkhukai has enlisted as a sepoy 
in the 3rd Assam Rifles at Kohima, Naga Hills. 

Goupi Kuki of Shongshang village of the Naga Hills is the 
senior living descendant of the Mangjel branch. 

Vumkholal is the head of the Lhou]em branch and lives in 
Abong in North Gachar Hills. 

Mangminlen of Aithu village of Tamenlong Sub-division 
is the head of the Lhouvum branch. 

Lhunjapao of Leikot village of OhuraChandpur Sub-division 
of Manipur State is the living head of the Kipgen branch. 

Lhukhomong of Ghasat village in Ukhrul Sub-division of 
Manipur State is the head of the Haokip branch. 

Tonkhohen of Bombai village, of Sadar Area of Manipur 
State, at present at Ghongjang village of the Naga Hills District, 
is the living head of the Phoh-hil branch. 

Mai^pu of Tolbung village in Ghura Chandpur Sub-division 
is the living head of the Shingshon branch. 

Of the above those branches which have sub-clans as well 
are given hereafter with a genealogical tree to trace their 
positions. 
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aONBALOGICAL TREE OF GHOKOIiOI. 


CHOKQLOI 


LUlli 


LUlSONO SAnLoU HAOdHENO 


LOISEI 


Ohong^iao Changmang Chongvnh Chon^ul Chongton rihrmg iin g 


Gensei Qentbang 


Holup 

I 

Mflmghil 


Kimkhup Kimvuh 
Holso 


Khupkhopao Khup«en 
(Eztinot) 

Leolhun Leomati 


Vangdem Mangsei 
Lhunpao 


Kip-hol Kipihal 
I 

Sehvung 

ChJL-let 


Vua|sjakim Ghungjam 


Lunkhopao Vunglun 


The senior living descendant of the Chongloi clan is there- 
fore Lunkhopao who is living in Jangnoi village of Sadar Area ' 
of Manipur State. 

The senior living descendant of the Lutsong branch is 
Thangkot living in Thenjol village in the Naga Hills District. 

The senior living descendant of the Sandou branch is 
Ng^Japao living in Ponlen Haohen village of Tamenlong Sub- 
division of the Manipur State. 

The senior living descendant of 'the Haocheng branch 
is Sheijakhup of Shongshang village in the Naga Hills District. 
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QENEALOQICAL TREE OF THE HANOSHINO OLAN. 
HANOSHING 

I 

HANGciuNG SHONG^HANG 

' V __l 

Haomang MANgIfONG JAsLifG TOnJkIH 


Shonsit NINQ^HIP NINQLUN HaJtGSON 

I 

Phiitngul SHOiIlUNG SHONLHOL 

Kipnoh 

Noh hen 

NoLkap 


Nanglang Shonghem 


Kaplhun Shon^ang 


Kapho Vunghel Kapjatong 

Vumjakhup 

I 

Kapjavum 

^erefore the senior living descendant of the Hangalittig 
olan is Kapjavum of Vongjang village in Tamenlong Sub-division 
of Manipur State. 

The senior descendant living of Shongthang snb*clan 
is Jamhao of Bongjol village in Sadar Area of Manipur State. * 
That of the Hangtong branch is Thangkhopao of Vongjang 
Tillage in Tamenlong Sub-division of Manipur State. 

*T.n Jasong branch Shempu of Sinjol village in the Naga 
Hills 18 the present head. 

• XT®!,!*!? ^ Chunglal Chief’s village 

m North Gaohar Hills, is the senior living descendant. 

Thangaohong is the senior living descendant of the Ning- 
thip branch, and lives in Holkon village in Sadar Area of MtS* 
pur State. 

Of the Ninglun branch there is no hnr as it beoame 
extinct. 

^ the Hangson Inanoh Onkhup of Mbngken village of 
Chura (Mandpnr Sub-division of Manipur State is the W** 

Of the Shonluug branch Khnplen of Saheb hDnai Ullage of 
Tamenlong Sub-division of Manipur State, is (he head. 
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Of the Shonlhol branch Tongoha of Jangnoi village in l?adar 
Area ia the senior living representative. 


OENEALOaiOAL TREE OF PHOHHIL. 
PHOHHIL ■ 

I 

Hilhao OOUliaOH LHU^AO DOUHONQ HANifAXQ 


, I 

Tonghil Vum-ei 

Haollil 

Haowng 

Songnao 

Songmeng 

Koplet 

I 


Lhen^ng Tonlet 


Bsopimang Paien 
(Extinot) I 

Shongjakhup 

ToDgkhohea 

Therefore Tongkhohen is the senior living descendant 
of Phohhil. He lives at Gbongjang village in the Naga HiOs 
District.^ 

Khatseh of Songbem village of Sadar Area of Ifanipnr 
* State is the head of the Goungoh branch. ' , 

Shonthang of Songdop vifiage in Tamenlong Sub-division (d 
Hanipur State is the head of the Lhuhao branch. 

Kkeng of Tolbung village in the Naga Hills District is the 
head of the Douhong branch. 

Shemjadou of Tolonlong village in Tamenlong Area of 
Uanipar State is the bead of the Hangmang branch. 


1 Since migrated to Leijim, which he will probably rename BombXl 
after the asoient family aite,— (Ed.) 
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OENBALOaiCAL TEBB OF THE SHINGSHON. 

Phohhil, Shingshon, ShifakU and Thonshong are all aons of 
Shingshit. Phohhil is by the first wife and all the others by the 
second. 

Shingshit 


pflontiL 

shinIishon 

1 

SHlWlL 

THOl^ONG 

Shitiang 

1 

1 

r 

SHITHAO 

LHO^OTONG 

pHonl^HnNa 

Doll tong 

1 

DOUjIlANa 

totJhou 

sHiiravuNQ 
(By 2nd wife) 

i 

1 

1 1 

! 

I 


I I 1 I i 

Ohonahing Jinmang Shonvung THATTHOM Jangtong 
I (These ihrfse by 2nd wife) 

JANGMANG 


Neiluii Tongvung 

I I ■ ■ ■ K • ' 

Qouahong Khomang Kaivum 

Kallet Khotinlan Mangneb JammLg Shinglen 


I—- -I-- - 1 _ I 

Shongmang Lenmang Joulen Shongkoi Mangngul 


Letahong 

Keikhomang 


i: 


Letngul 

I 

I I 

Mangjaton Ngulkap 


Khotinkai Mangpilun Lhuhen 

I (Both these extinct) | | 

Goupi Mangkhovum Paya 

(KxUnot) I 

I 


Kaikhotong Paokhomang 

I 

I I 

Lunkhotinthaiig Mangpu 
(Extinct) 


From this it will be seen that Mangpu of Tolbnng village 
of Chnra Chandpnr Sab*division is the senior living descendant 
of the Shingshons and pays shating to Khutinthang the head 
of the Shitlhous. . ^ ' 

Bnnj^othang of Khopnibnng village of Chura Chandpur 
Sub-division in Manipur State is the head of the Sbihkil branch. 
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Of the Thomahong branch the senior living descendant is 
not knovm but is said to be in the Naga Hills.^ 

Of the Shithao branch Mangjashei of Leikul village in the 
North Caohar Hills is the senior living head. 

Thongkhumang of Tolbung village in Chura Chandpur Sub- 
division in Manipur State is the senior living descendant of the 
Lhontongs. 

Ehkhothang of Nungthut village in Chura Chandpur Sub- 
division of Manipur State is the senior living descendant of the 
Phohchungs. 

Of the Doumang branch Tongkai of Tolbung village of the 
Naga Hills is the senior living descendant. 

Of thevTolshou branch Nguljainang of Vakot village in 
North Cachar Hills is the senior living head. 

Of the Shingvung branch Lunmang of Bolbung village, 
Naga Hills is the head. 


1 Ngulkim of Teijang, I think.— (Ed.) 



CHAPTER 111. 

Historioal Traditions. 

The Thadou tradition runs that Ohongthu oame on to this 
earth with only millet and Job’s tears. We are also told how 
he eventually disooveied rioe (v. supra p. 29), also that the 
Mithnn was first caught at Sisep and domesticated. The fowl 
was found at Molkoi hill and the pig at Bonnol. We are also 
told that Nemneh, wife of Chongja, cursed Chongthu’s party as 
she believed he purposely closed the Khul after passing through 
so that he might be King on the earth. That that was his real 
intention they say is proved from what the Ihoh (lion) ^ was told 
by Chongthu when the former attempted to resist his egress. 

Next Chongthu begat a son who married Sheichin of Van- 
lai (the sky) village. This goddess used to go regularly to her 
father’s village and used to bring flesh of pigs to give to her 
husband. But her first three attempts were frustrated by 
Santhuh Eaoslie* her father-in*law’s slave, who ate up the meat 
she brought. When she at last succeeded she told her husband 
of Santhuh Kaoshe’s behaviour. Sattong became so enraged 
at this that he went and out ofi Santhuh Kaoshe's head. How- 
ever two chU (blindworms) ate up a piece of his neck and there- 
by brought Santhuh Kaoshe to life again but instead of being a* 
mythiofll being as before he was transformed into a guldu 
{Hylcbatea hodock) and so Thadous do not eat the flesh of the 
gibbon.^ 

The Thempu closely observed how the blindworms (6&i2) 
brought Santhuh Kaoshe to life again, and by studying it have 
developed the art of performing sacrifices in cases of wounds of 
all kinds where loss of blood results, and thereby save the lives 
of many. 

Immediately after Sattong had out off the head of Santhuh 
Kaoshe he became very ill with pains in his throat and nearly 
died. At that time his faithful dog having oompasrion on his 
sufferings licked his master’s hand. At that Sattong became 
enraged with the dog and killed him instantly with his sword. 

. The blood of the dog spurted out on Sattong’s mouth and ho 
became miraculously cured at once. So in oases of serious ill- 


^ It ifl interesting to find a genuine word for * lion * and a tradition dee- 
ortbing a lion as like a tiger but with shaggy hair about the and 
luger. A traditionaL lion, is of course, the common property of Maoipu- 
ris, Shans and Burmese, but not Nagas, 1 think.— (Ed.) 

* J.e., Santhuh Vampire, vide Appendix O.— (Ed:) 
s Cf. Mills. TAe Ao Nagan, pp. 16. 144; Hoee, NatunU Man, p. 223 
(Kenyah).— (Ed.) 
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ness a dog is saorifioed to the Oreator (Pathen) to relieve the 
sick of their sufferings.^ 

At that time the mythical ancestors wwe known as Han* 
masinao* and all spirits as Thilba They used to live together 
in peace until the following happened after which the Thilha 
and Manmasinao have always been at enmity. 

There was a Manmasinao called Changkhatpu to play with 
whom a Thilha came one night. Changkhatpu lost his 
temper and wounded the Thilha with a dao on the hand, (hi 
this the Thilha said that the Manmasinao should snffbr for it 
and went off to his cave in the Jun^d®. 

In revenge the Thilhaa, during Changkhatpu’s absence, 
killed his younger sister. In consequence of this the Manmasi* 
naos gathered and pursued the Thilha killing all except a preg- 
nant female Thilha who escaped. This Thilha went to Pathen 
in the skies. Pathen told her not to worry as the child in her 
womb would be a male child and that she must marry it and 
so revive the Thilhas. At the same time Pathen gave her a, 
charm called GhoUaivom’’ instructing her to place it in the water 
supply of the Manmasinaos and thereby they would not be able 
to see the Thilhas in future. So to this day the Thilhas cannot 
be seen by human beings who are the descendants of the Man- 
masinao. A male ohUd was bom to the pregnant Thilha and by 
marrying him the Thilhas multiplied to such large numbers that 
there were more Thilhas than Manmasinaos. 

Later Japhal, the daughter of Kimchal the son of Hangsh- 
ing younger brother of Th^ou, got lost one day and all suspec- 
ted the Thilhas of being responsible for this. Her patents wept 
bitterly and prayed to Pathen that they might be given back 
their daughter or might know where she had gone to. One 
night Pai^en appeared in a dream to Kimchal and directed him 
to take the thing he (Pathen) had placed on the Shething tree 
near Kimchid’s house and perform sacrifices to him (Pathen) and 
then Kimchal would be given many descendants instead of the 
lost one for whom he was crying. On waking up Kimchal did^ as 
he was told and so became the father of many childxen. Thisthing 
which riie Pathen gave Kimchal is called Indoi (The House God). 
Ihadons in consequence always have an Indoi hoping thereby 
that they may have largo families. It is jdaced on the front 
verandah of the house to the right or left of the entrance door, 
up near the roof out of harm's way (for Indoi, v. infra, App. G.). * 

The next clear tradition is of the time when they nasd to 


1 Of. IfcOnllooh, op. eU., S6; Shakespesr. op. oil., 7S, 77, lOt } Caiey 
fcTuok,2’JiaCjMiiH«f.I,*00| TKt Angomi Nag(u, »L 

tot the general beUef in the sfBoaoy of thedog m healingboth in this 
area and eleewhsreb see my note on p. 17 of Tht Ao Nagai.—(Ed.) 

* That is '^Mortals’*, «. Appendix A, vii.— (Bd.) 

> F. App. A, Jim and $pMt.-(Ed.) 
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liTO at Lhanpelkot and Thijonbong, which is pl^ by ttiem in 
the oonntry at present occupied by the Pois, and through which 
place all the souls or spirits of the dead Thadous have to pass 
on their way to Mithikho (The village of the dead). At that 
time there was a famous man called Selleh who possessed a 
maginiil wand with which he could bring to life any corpse by 
touching it. He had done so many times. This wand was 
given him by a Thilha woman friend of his. Selleh’s son was 
that wonderful person Galngam. 

Selleh always lived in his jhum house (low buh) and the 
people used frequently to come to call him to bring people to 
life. Finally he became much annoyed at their importunity and 
refused to go. The people thought that they could counter 
this by saying that Selleh’s son had died, hut when he went and 
found they were lying he decided he would never again comply 
with such requests, as his cultivation was much hampered by 
the frequency of these calls. Again they came and said Gal- 
ngam was dead but he refused to go. They came however 
many times in haste and kept repeating it so that finally he 
decided to go, and on this occasion he found his son Galngam 
really dead, but owing to the delay Galngam’s body had 
become much decomposed and in spite of many attempts to 
bring Galngam to life again with his wand he failed hopelessly. 
Kot despairing he went to Lhanpelkot and Thijonbung in an 
attempt to arrest his soul there. He found Galngam’s soul but 
it refused to return to the body as it had become decomposed. 
Galngam told his father that if he really loved his son then 
he (Galngam) would return to his mother’s womb and that 
another male child would be born to him (Sdleh). This child 
was to be given the same name and would become most 
famous. Selleh returned to his wife much saddened but did as 
he was bid and a male child was born to him. The child was 
called Galngam and is of much fame among the Thadous for 
all the supernatural things he is said to have done. Next come 
the happenings at Molphai in the time of Munthom. 

Here the Human Beings lived as neighbours of the Lhohmi 
(Lion-men),^ having a high fence between them. The latter 
gradually ate up the mil^nn, pigs, fowls, etc. of the Thadous 
and lastly asked them to supply them wi& human flesh, adding 
that if this request was not granted they (Lion-men) would 
. attack the Thadous and eat them up. 

The Thadous then told the Lion-men to wait as they 
would have to have a discussion over the matter among them 
re^rding the granting of human flesh as food. When the ju 
(rice beer) was prepa^ the Thadous invited the strong young 

^ All Na^a tribes belieTe in a village of cannibals, a villwe Of tiger- 
men imd a Tillage of Amasona somewhere a litUe further BaiL It is in- 
terssting therefore to Gnd Herodotus (17,102-110) associating as adjoin- 
ing natiems, head-hnnters, cannibals, were wolves and Amaaons.— (Ed.) 
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men into their village to talk the matter orer. This the 
Lion*men did, and after much drinking and talking the Lion-men 
beoame drunk. The Thadous then rose up and kill^ them all. 
When the rest of the Lion-men heard of this they beoame much 
afraid and wanted to make peaoe. The Thadous agreed to 
this on condition that the remaining Lion-men took oath by 
throwing down gahoh (bean seeds) and cutting mouUAwg 
(a small plant) while swearing future friendship. This was 
done and so peaoe was declared. In consequence, of this 
Thadous never discuss serious matters without drinking much 
]u, since it led to their salvation on this occasion. When peace 
is to be made between tribes and viUages the above form of 
oath by throwing down gnkoA and cutting of movUhing 
while taking the oath is resorted to in all serious matters of 
life and death. The Lion-men then moved oS and are supposed 
to have taken up their abode in Eol^ (Burma). Songs ctdled 
sola are sung to commemorate that occasion at time of per- 
forming Sa-ai for killing game. 

At that time there was a man called Ohonsing who had an 
abnormally large mithun. The son of the Chief of the Lion- 
men who had migrated to Burma visited Chonsing's village 
and saw this mithun. The Chief of the Lion-men had already 
tpld his son not to visit the Human Beings and kill anything 
as they had taken an oath to the contrary, but the son did not 
obey his father. This son came to Chonsing’s house with his 
koipeUeng (Burmese spear) and drove it into the ground 
in front of Chonsing’s house. Then he Jumped on top of this 
large mitiiun which he could not resist doing and sucked 
the mithun’s blood from its neck killing it. Seeing this 
Chonsing shot at him with his bow and arrow but only woun 
ded him in the leg though this was sufiScient to make him run 
away into the jungle. Next morning when a woman of the 
village went to draw water she saw a strange man there at the 
spring with a wounded right leg. She asked what was the 
matter and was told that be ht^ been out by the kengkou (a 
kind of thorny plant) while passing through the jungle hunting 
deer and he gave her a leg of the deer and told her not to tell 
anyone and disappeared into the jungle again. When she 
returned to the village she told Chonsing about this and on 
searching the place they found a Lhohmi dead. So to this day 
when Thadous kill tigers they always blame' the kengkou' 
plant for it and the animal if it was blind.* 

The Thado word for the Burmese and Assamese is almost the same, 
and suggests a period when the only plainsmen known to the tribes were 
members of the Mnnda (Kol) race. The Talaings who belonged to 
it oceupied Fegn until the Burmese oonquered them in 1757, and a lineal 
descendant of the old Mon dynasty of Fegu atill exists in the Bobmong 
of the Chittagong Hill TW»ta.— (Ed.) 

* Ho doubt attempting to evade the responsibility, for fear of the 
enmity of the tiger’s i^iost, vUs The Angami Sagai, p. 282.— (Ed.) 
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Next we have a story of the time when the Thadons were 
at the river Teo or Tyao where it meets the Loh river. There 
was a man called Haophut who had cultivated at the junction 
of the rivers. One day a long log of wood with a aajo (kind 
of squirrel^) seated on it came floating down and bemg 
caught at the confluence in a large eddy could make no further 
progress down stream. There it kept going round and sound. 
Haophut suspecting this as some bod omen returned to his 
house and bmnd his son dead. He then made a song of what 
he saw and of what led him to go home to find his son dead. 
This song is called langla and is only sung at the burial of 
who have performed the Chun festival. 

On the way to Mithikho there sits a woman call^ Kul- 
sanmu^ who snatches all those on their way to Mithikho 
who have not performed 6al-ai„ Shorai or Chang-ai and makes 
them her slaves. So it is believed that only those who have 
performed these festivals have free passage to the village of the 
dead. Once a brave man called Ngambom, was captured by 
Kulsamnu but he got away by killing her by the aid given him 
by Khupting who loved him and had gone on ahead to Mithi- 
kho. She sent a wild cat to instruct him how to teach her. 
Kulsamnu only appeared dead but was not really so as she at 
once came to life again immediately Ngambom reached Mithikho. 
It is believed that Kalsamnu does not separate thow who are 
really in love wiiii each other and wishes them to live peace- 
fully in Mithikho tc^ether. 

At the period during which the Thadous lived in the pre- 
sent Chin and Lushei country, there was a small clan called 
Galte who were raided by the Lusheis and took refuge with the 
Thadous. They say the Qaltes only had about 600 bouses alto- 
gether then. After being given refuge one day the Galtes tried 
to murder a Thadou Chief but fdled. For this treachery they 


1 I think is the bintunmg, but it is a rare beast and I have 
never bad a ehanoe of identifying it.— (Ed.) 

s Also called Eumsalnu and deeoribed as sitting weaving as she 
waits by the Path of the Death, and apparently a gkatess. Men and 
boys are not afraid of her, but she mam women searoh her hair for 
lice— and oat them. Therefore women carry a tobaooo-seed nitder their 
flngeritails to oheat her. [Cf. The Angami Nagat, p. 226.] In some parts 
• of the world there would be nothing outrageous m Kumsalnu’s oonduot. 
So near as Borneo lice are apparently often eaten by the Dnaun of 
Tuaran [vide Evans, Among PrimMm Peoples in Borneo, p. 128], while 
South American Indians of the Amason regard a louse as a tit mt, and 
so also in Liberia, [vide Whiilen, The Nor(h.vtet Amaeone, p. 130]. 

This fiend who bullies the souls of the dead, besides ming known to 
all Maga and Euki tribes [vide, The Serna Nagae, p. 212, 244] as well to 
Qaros of Assam, is known throughout the Indian Ooaan from the 
Andamans to Formosa, and from Malaya to New Zedand. Fortraferenoes 
see my note on page 227 of Mills’ The Ao Nagae, andMoss, Li/e after Death 
/in OeeoniB, etc., Chapter X.— (Ed.) 
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wen raided and many killed. They rui away to the LnsheiB 
again who took them under their wing. 

When the Hangdiinge wen living at Khovong, the present 
village site of Haotinkhup Chief of the Snhtes/ they had a 
strong village at Lbnngtin on the Salli range of hills. It was 
a very big village and harassed the Ludieis a great deal. The 
Lushtt wished to make peace so they went to the cbirf 
of the Thadons, Jelhao, with one spear, one shield and one 
khipudumg (ear bead) and nquestkl him to influence the 
Hangshings not to raid them. Jelhao Chief of the’ Radons 
told the Hangshings to stop and then was peace between the 
Lusheis and Tbadous. About this time then was a great deal 
of internal trouble among the Thadons and inter-raiding among 
them. The Shingshons in particular wen very anxious to n- 
duce the power of the Shitlhons who claimed to be bead of the 
Thadons. At this time some of the Lushei villages had also 
placed themselves under the protection of the Shingshon clan 
with the chief of Tuithang vUIage who was the Fipa* of the 
Shingdion. This culminated in a gnat battle on Songohal Hill 
when the village of Jolpi was then. In this the Shingshons 
wen defeated by the Shitlhons. It is said the Thilhas helped 
the latter in the battle. In the mind of the Shitihons the 
Lusheis, Suhtes and Pois an all inferior to them according to 
the nsuai genealogical accounts, and it is said that the Lusheis 
actually call the Thadons Lwong, which is said to mean pride 
of birth. The Thadou is naturally a very self-important person 
and places a very high value on himself, and it may be doubt- 
ed whether the Lusheis, Suhtes uid Pois would admit their 
inferiority on the Shitlon claim. 

The Pois next harassed the Thadous and it is admitted 
that the then large Thadou villages wen destroyed by them 
vis:— Sailhem, Songbem, Songlhub, Lasan, Tuithang, Chahsat 
and Lhuntin. Still the Thadous refused to submit to tiie Pois 
and so started the general move northwards again. Three main 
parties wen agreed on and they moved as follows : — 

Shitlhons with the Shingsons, Changsan, Lhangums and 
others moved up into the North Caohar Hills which was then 
in the hands of Tularam Senapati Kacbari. The village of the 
Pipa of the Shitlhons took up their abode at a site called Lailen- 
bnng in the time of Thushong Chief, near what is now Mai- 
’bong Station on the Hill Section of the Assam Bengal Bail*’ 
way. 

Sangnao and Khaoohangbung Chiefs of the Shitlhons and 

^ Spelt “ Howofahikhup ” and " Sokte ” by Meesre. Carey and Took 
■{op. oi(,oh. X. q . «.) and (!) Sumti or Suti by Brown {Native State 0/ 
AfaHtpur).— -(Ed. ) 

* That Is the genealogical head of the elan. — (Ed.) 
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their adherentB moved op along the hills between the Barak 
river and the valley of Manipur. 

The Chahsat Chief with his followers moved op along the 
hills on the east of the valley of Manipur and so came in due 
time to their present villages. 

We next have the story of the Mutiny in Silchar. Many 
Thadous had been enlisted into a kind of armed levy and 
spread out in the North Caohar Hills in villages in an at^mpt 
to stop the Angamis from raiding those parts. The Indian 
troops in Sylhet and Silohar mutinied and after killing their 
officers gathered together with the intention of going to Mani- 
pur and settling there since they had heard that it was most 
fertile.^ The Thadou levies said they would Join them and 
figdit their enemies with them be they even the Englishmen. 
So the Thadous acre allowed to enter the fort in great num- 
bers. Instead of helping the Indian Sepoys they killed them 
and capturing all their arms handed them over to the Sirkar. 
Mangjahu Kuki, the chief of Khodungsei village, was the head 
of this movement and led the Thadou Sepoys. In consequence 
more arms were supplied by the Sirkar to the Kukis and they 
were then used in greater numbers to keep off the raids of the 
Angami Nagas of the Naga Hills. This latter period seems 
to relate to the institution of Kuki Militia mentioned on page 
148 of the History of the North Ecui Frontier by Alexander 
Mackenrie, but I noticed that Thadou historians do not seem 
to know of the reasons for the abandonment of this Militia, 
or should I say that they prefer not to remember it. 

The Thadous who moved op west of the Barak river were 
utilised by the Sirkar against the Angamis. Those who came 
up along the hills between the Barak river and the valley of 
Manipur were similarly used by the Baja of Manipur placing 
them among the Kacha Nagas, while those on the east were 
used as a barrier against the Burmese. 

When Nehlani Kuki Chief of the Chahsat group went to 
pay his respects to the Baja he was well received. After the 
reception Nehlam Chief went to the then Political Agent and 
did likewise. The Baja hearing of this became much enraged 
and sent for Nehlam Chief. When he was produced he was 
murdered as the Manipuris thought he would become a follow- 
er of the British and not do what the Manipuris wanted done. 

. Soya Kuki Chief of Songchal village, a great warrior with 
a powerful following, established himself at the present site of 


1 These mutineera were not Indian troops of Sylhet and Caohar, but 
three oompaniee of the S4th N.I. from Chittagong, who had reaohed 
Sylhet and Cachar throng^ Hill Tippera, vide Gait, Hialary of Awam, oh. 
XVll, who says that the mutineers heading for Manipur were repeatedly 
attaoked by the regular troops and by Kuki Scouts, and that oltimatelv 
only three or four escaped death or oaptnre. — (Ed.) 
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I^iloDg village of Cbnra ChandpnrSab*divi8ion of Manipur Slate. 
When the Baja heard of this he sent for Soya who appeared 
presenting a gong to the Raja, but he was also put to death 
because of his independence. Tungkhopao Chief of Laikot village 
hearing of this took all the Chahsat group with Soya’s follow* 
ing over to the Baja of Alva (t.e. Ava— Burma) and requested 
that revenge may be taken for such a deed against the Baja 
of Manipur. The Baja of Alva said he would do so in three 
years’ time and permitted Tungkhopao to take up his residence 
in the hills on the west of Alva. During this time Tungkhopao 
killed some people of the Baja of Alva’s hill tribes and was 
sent for to answer for the deed. Tungkhopao feigned illness 
and was persuaded by the Shitlhons to submit to the Raja of 
Manipur who had the British to help them for safety’s sake. 
And so Tungkhopao and the Chahsat group came back and 
were allowed to reside in the hills to the west of the Valley. 
This was in Sana Koiteng’s time. 

The reason why the Manipuris call the Thadous " Khong- 
Jai” is, according to the Thadona, because the first village 
which came in contact with the State was Khongsai of the 
I.hungum clan and now living in Cachar District. It was des- 
troyed by Chinthang and Toijam, who were great warriors, 
who put op the heads of those they killed on a tree with seven 
branches.^ Each branch had seven stems with a head on each. 
Both of them died on that day also and were wearing aimitjing.* 
So it is said that if any one can repeat what those two did and 
count the heads correctly then he will die a thiUta or spirit. 

The place where Khongsai village cultivated is known as 
Saite Loulen ” and was again taken up by Kbongson villt^ 
of the Thanglhai sub-clan of the Lhouvnm clan of the 'Thadous, 
after Khongsai village was driven out. Only the chili fields 
were not cultivated. These two villages are famous among the 
Thadous. 

There was a girl by the name of Lenghoi or Nungmaidenga 
who fell in love with a large snake which resided near the 
village. She was of the Chothe tribe of Old Kukis.’ To others 
the sns^e appeared as a snake but to the girl it was a very 
handsome yont^; man. Eventually she became pregnant by 


1 Wboatbe Thado take heads otherwise than tor a dead man's grave 
they are usually stuck up on stakes or on ttw branches of tre^ a point . 
being out from the wood to go through a corresponding hole in the ora* 
nium of the skuIL— (Ed.) 

s l.e. , leaves of a magic piant which make the wearer invisible.— (Ed.) 
s This association of the Manipuris with an Old Kuki origin is per- 
haps signifioant, in view of their many similarities both to Nagas, aucn as 
the Ao and the Tongkhul, and to Eukis, as in their language. The Old 
Kukis, generally speaking, are intermediate between the Xaga and the 
Thado. The snake Fakhangba was the ancestor of the Ningthaja clan of 
Meithtis to which the Maharaja of Manipur belongs, v. Hodson, Ths 
MeMtis, p. 100. — (Ed.) 
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the snake and a male child was bom to her. He grew up 
and all spoke of him as fatherlese at which he used to m 
adiamed. His mother told him not to mind that but to 
go and make friends with his father the snake. The boy was 
not afraid and met the snake whom he caught by the neck 
and the snake told him many wonderful things that were 
to happen to the boy. The boy then went and told his mother 
of this and she gave eggs to perform the “ Ahtuisan ” when 
searching for a new site upon which he was to make a new 
village. He tried Langthabal first but the omen was not 
auspicious, so then he went to the middle of the valley where, 
on performing the Ahtuisan, the result was excellent ; so he 
made a village there and thus the Manipuris were originated. 
At that time they lived like Kukis and Nagas but later 
a Brahman came from the south who so impressed them with 
his preachings that they took on their present religion. 

At the time of the Burmese Invasion ^ the Raja of Manipur 
fled for protection to the house of Khongsat Kuki’s father 
where he ate ga (beans) only for several months. When 
the Burmese left the Valley he returned home with Khongsat’s 
father and Kalkholai Kuhi. So the Manipuris have always 
treated the Kukis with respect since then. 

When Ngameingam or Chandra Kirti Singh Baja was 
on the throne^ he collected a great force to attack Molbem 
village (Kamhao Chief of the Suhte clan). Thangkhohen. Chief 
of Sangnao village, sent his cousin Pumjam, (%ief of Bijang 
village, with some 1000 Kukis to help Ngameingam. The 
result was sad, as Kamhao Chief won the battle, inflicting 
great loss on the Manipuris and their Kuki levies. Pumjam, 
Jamkhupao and Langhel were the leaders of the Kukis. It 
came atout as follows: — Just before the fight started the 
Suhtes shouted out that the Manipuris wero attacking them 
because the Suhtes had revenged the death of Thangpao 
and Thanglam at the hands of Kaiap village of Korn Kukis. 
Also at Aat time the present village of Khongjang in the 
Chuia-Chandpur Area was living with Kamhao. Thang- 
lam was Pumjam Chief’s father. Consequently the Kukis 
did not help and the force was defeated. The Baja was 
weejflng on the banks of the Gun (Imphal) river at such disgrace 
when one Chongja Kuki taking pity on him fired os his 
. gun before the &Ja and said *’ ^e Baja shall not die until I, 
Chongja, am first Uled by the Baja’s enemies.” This cheered 
up the Raja f.nd the followers of Chongja having made a 

1 The Buimese invaded Manipur in 1766, 1768, 1766, etc. repeatedly 
until the end of Pint Burmese War in 1826.— (Ed.) 

* Chandra KirU Singh soooeeded aa a minor ift 1834, bnt^ras taken 
by hia mother in flight to Caohar. He returned after the death of Nur 
augh in 1860 and died in 1886. — (Ed.) 
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vaSaag (oane suspeiuion bridge) got the Baja safely aoross and 
info safety. 

When Chandra Kirti Singh was about to die be directed 
that the cnstom of inheritance as among the Tbadons was 
to be observed in the future and so elected his eldest son 
to be Raja after him in token of ail the help the Enkis had 
given him.* However, Sena -Koireng deposed the new Baja 
and sat himself on the riirone. ex-BaJa fled to the 
British and appealed. In consequence of this the Chief Com* 
misioner of Assam came to Imphal, the Capital of Ifanipur 
State, bat Sena Eoireng murder^ him with 4 other sahebs tdso 
and drove out the remaining British force. Most of the 
Thadous fought for the Baja on that occasion. This resulted 
in the Manipur War of 1891 but the Kukis did not help the 
Manipuris then, as they knew that the latter had no chance. 
Sena Eoireng fled to Tonglbu Chief of Cbahsat and sought 
his protection. Tonglhu ‘said he was seriously thinking of 
taking revenge for his father Nehlam’s murder but as the 
Sirkar were in search of the Baja he told him to go away' 
as be (Tonglhu) could not grant such protection. However 
in revenge for Nehlam’s moraer the Ch^sat group attacked 
and destroyed a Burmese thana and implicated Manipuiis 
thereby. For Soya Chief’s murder the village of Chon^ong 
in the Naga Hills attacked and destroyed a Hanipuri Thana 
at Makui village. This was after Henima ontpost had been 
established.* 

At that time the Lushcis tried to enter the south-west 
hills of Manipur but the Shingshons drove them out. They 
then tried to persuade Goupi, Chief of Tuithang (Shingshon), 
to forsake the ^itlhous and come and live amongst them. He 
refused because of the agreement between him and the Jampi 
Chief, head of the Shitlhons, and so the Shingshons said they 
would take him by force even if the other Tbadons helped him. 
On this the Shitlhons gathered all their folk and sent a message 
to Ehongjang Chief sajdng that if they wanted to fight and 
not observe %e previous agreement of peace theif they were 
to come on. On this Ehon^ang Chief decided not to fight the 
Thadous to the north and so peace was declared again brtween 
them. 

The agreement spoken off came about as follows: The 
l^ingdions and Shitlhons fought a great battle on Songobal • 
Hill in which the Shingshons were badly teaten and so the 
Shingshons became submissive to the Shitlhons. Jai^[vnm 
Chief of the Sfaingriions was killed and Thushong Chief of 

i The Meithei onstom seemed formerly to have been for the throne 
to pass from the eider to the youngest brother, and then to the eldest 
-son of the latter and so on, and not, as one would expect, back to the 
eldest brother’s diildren.— (Ed.) 

^ The Henima outpost was established early in 1881.— (Ed.) 
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the Shitlhous was much grieved and punished the murderer, a 
man of the Lhoujem clan. It is not the custom to kill Chiefs 
in war^ but only to capture them and keep them as hostages. 

Since the Sfaingshons were a branch of the Thadous this sin 
of revolt was realised when Khotinkai Chief of the Shingshons 
could get no male issue although he had many daughters. In 
consequence he went to the Pipa of the Shitlhous who was 
Khotinmang and asked for his blessing and forgiveness of 
the sins of his ancestors in their rebellion against the Shitlhous. 
Khotinkai promised he would never permit such a thing to 
happen again so Khotinmang gave Khotinkai his blessing and a 
son was born called Qoupi and thus the lineage did not become 
ingam^ (extinct). 

The Thadous believe that they are destined to be rulers of 
tneir earth and not to be submissive to any one and so they are 
sometimes carried away by their ambitions and swayed by this 
belief in their destiny into illconsidered action, a process which 
culminated in the Kuki Rebellion of 1918-19. They do not con- 
sider themselves beaten yet and still brood over the future ahead 
of them which to their sorrow, is not developing as fast as they 
would like. In fact by the establishment of three subdivisions 
in the hills of Manipur State their prestige among other hill 
tribes has been much shaken. Also many who went to France 
in the Manipur Labour Corps are now convinced that the earth 
is not quite as small as they held it to be previously. However 
these are in the minority and ancient thoughts and traditions 
carry more weight among those still only slightly affected by 
contact with the outer world. Meanwhile conversion to 
Christianity is spreading rapidly among them and ere long these 
old thoughts of their destiny are likely gradually to fade and to 
lead no doubt to a better understanding between the Thadou and 
other hill tribes among whom they reside. Yet they still think 
they own the country they inhabit and regard the other tribes 
as^ their underlings, a point of view which they frequently 
evince^ to those engaged in their administration. Respect of 
others property, moveable, and immoveable, they have 
practically none,^ but it is slowly dawning upon them tliat 
times are changing only too rapidly. 


7 w* too Shake^ear (op. cu., p. 68) but Lowin, (WUd Races of S,E. 
. p. 261) says that a chief may bo killed in the heat of battle. Both 
state that in theory anyhow all chiefs are blood relationa, and that this is 
the reason for the prohibition.— (Ed.) 

. ^ cf. the Khasi ^^duh which has the same significance. Like 
the rtaga, the Kuki and the Khasi have horror of the family line or still 
more the clan becoming estinot. The tnit ia natural in people like the 

f worahipper. at heart, and 

no doubt the Kuki ha. abwrbed some of the mntiment with fh. blood 
Of ms neighbours.— (Ed.) « « 

» Acting to Lewin, in Kuki curtom everything in a village hiJnng . 
to the chief, who can demand anything he requires (op. eit,, p. 261). At 



CHAPTER IV. 

Customs. 

Among the Thadous birth is given by the woman kneeling 
Thadou Customs. on some oloths* while in front of her 
Childbirth. her husband, sitting on a stool, bolds 

her round the chest. She in turn putting her arms around 
him. Sometimes a relation or friend also kneels behind the 
woman and placing his arms above the child gently helps it 
into light by a slow light pressure downwards. 

When the child is born a piece of cotton is tied immediate- 
ly about an inch or so from the child's navel and then the 
umbilical cord is cut with the edge of a piece of split bamboo 
or a clean knife. ^ 

The mother usually stands leaning agauist something or 
still in the position described above until the placenta comes 
away. After which she is given ju to drink and allowed to put 
the child to her breasts. 

The placenta and umbilical cord are placed in a gourd and 
hung up at the top of the outside of the back wall of the house, 
where they remain until the receptacle decays and falls of itself. 

The child should be named ^ at once on birth as soon as it 
is known whether it is a male or female The name to be 
given is always previously decided upon and usually contains 
part of the compound name of grandfather or father, or 
grandmother or mother of the child according to whether it be 


the BEtme time presents given to the chief are, he says, common property 
and may be taken by any one (t&td., p. 250). The claim of the Kuki chief 
to take what he pleases is probably to be associated with the Oceanic 
custom known in Fiji, for instance, as Kirikirf, under which a chief 
has a perfect right to confiscate an object if the transaction be ostensibly 
tor the good of the community, this ri^t entailing, of course, a compensa- 
tory privilege on the part of the owner of the confiscated property 
to come to his chief at some later date with a request for a favour 
(Deane, Fijian Society, p. 119). The Thado disrespect of property 
alluded to by Mr. Shaw has to bis conndered in the light of the history of 
the tribe, who have spread themselves over a large area in very small 
I'tands dominating much larger communities of alien race, as qualified by 
some pre-existing custom of the nature of KMkhi so that what is mere 
robbery from another point of view may be a very correct and proper 
notion from that of the Thado, or even a compliment to the person 
robbed.-~(Eid. ) 

^ If a knife is used at all it is a very recent change indeed ; most 
Thado regard tiie use of iron for this purpose as taboo like most Nagas, 
ns well as many other tribes, e.g., the Moi of Annam, the Kayan of 
Domeo and the Tinguian of Luzon.HSd>) 

3 Most Thado find a real difficulty in saying their own name. 
They oannot explain why, and, I think really do not know why.— (Ed.) 
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a nrnlw or female.^ Thus Kapjavum is the son of Vumjakhup, 
and his grandfather’s name was Kaptbo, whose father was 
Kajdhnn whose grandfather was Nohkap. 

Naodopju is the name of the ju prepared for the ocoasion 
and is drunk by all participating in the ceremony. 

Naodop an is the food prepared for the affair and eaten by 
all present. 

The mother of the child is not supposed to go out of the 
bouse for 5 days in the case of a son and 3 days in the case of 
a daughter from the day of birth. This U called Naolaiehan. 

KBhdUio is performed for the child usually on the day 
after birth, but there seems no fixed day, and a string with 
some feathers is put around its neck im^ying that it is free 
from any evil or illness. The Thempu (Medicine man or priest) 
is called who kills a fowl outside the house taking the child’s 
name and oalliug on the ThShas (Spirits) not to molest the child 
and may it grow up strong and famous. 

There is an interesting storv attached to the naming of the 
child. 

Once upon a time there was a man who went out hunting 
and as it bmame night took up a place under a tree for the 
oij^t. About midnight he was awoken by all the thiUiaa call- 
ing to the thUha of that tree saying " Let os go to the vQlage 
of the Homan Beings and cut the navel cord of the child who 
is to be born this night.” The Thilha of the tree replied “I 
cannot go with you as 1 have a stranger in my house.” So the 
other Thilhas went and after a very short time returned. The 
Thilha of the tree asked who cut the cord and the others told 
him it had already bemi cut by a tiger. The Thilha of the tree 
then asked when the tiger would kill the child and the others rep- 
lied saying " When the child grows up he will marry two wives. 
These wives after a time will quarrel over a paddy mortar. So 
the husband, in order to make peace between them will go to the 
Jungle and make another mortar so that the two wives may 
have one each. It is then that the tiger will kill him.” The 
hunter in the morhing went back to his village and found that 
his wife had given birth to a son, so he was determined to 
remember what he had heard the Thilhas say. When &e son 
grew op he married two wives and &ey quarrelled over a 
mortar and so the son went to make another in the Jangle. 
His father secretly followed him and while the son was making 
the mortar a tiger came but the father killed it with his bow 
and arrow. The son was much pleased and going up to the 
timr got hold of its whiskers and said “ If my father had not 
l^ed you I would have.” When drawing away .his hand the 
tiger’s whiskers cot him mrd he died almost at once.. So in 

i <s — 

^ A boy is always given a name from the side of his patrilineal 
ancestors, but there is no fixed rule as to girls.— (Ed.) 
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spite of the father's oaie what the Thilhas said came true. 
Consequently Thadous say when cutting the umbilical cord " I 
will out the cord and no one else.” 

After the child is strong enough to be carried distances, it 
is taken to the house of the father-in-law* who performs 
yaopui by killing a pig or a fowl which is merely feasted on, no 
ceremonies being performed. Sometimes the fa&er-in-law gives 
the child his blessing by performing KUhtilho to ward off the 
evil eye and any future illnesses. 

Among the Thadous, since descent is reckoned in the male 
line only, great rejoicing and heavy drinking is indulged in 
when a son is born ; althooj^ now-a-days the birth of a girl is 
becoming nearly as important owing to the comparative cer- 
tainty of getting her marriage price since they can depend on 
the assistance of the courts, the help of which they did not 
have in the old days. 

When a person is dying all the relations are summoned 
. . to the house and they call to him or 

eat n a them. It is said that 

by this means persons almost dead are sometimes brought tO' 
life again, since the soul’s attention has been attracted back 
to the house from its wanderings by the calling of the name.* 

When the person breathes his last the men shoot out 
' Where ia the TAtlAa who has tidcen yon away 1 Let it show 
itself and we will kill it” and words to that effect,* They 
usually snatoh up a dao and hock near posts to show their 
temper and determination of what they would do to the ThiKha. 
There is then much weeping and Aow of sorrow although 
it does not last long among the men. 

The corpse is then washed and wrapped in a cloth and 
placed in a log of wood which has been hollowed out to make a 
rough coffin. It is covered with a rough plank at time of 
burial.* 


1 /.e .9 the mother’s fath6r.--(Ed.) 

s Of. ih 9 Serna Nagae^ p. 209, and Mills, The Ao Nagae, p. 278. 
The Khaais do the same (Qurdon, The Khaeie, p. 132). So, too, the 
Maoris (Old New Zealand, oh. XIV, and note), and the natives of Yap 
(Frazer, Belie/ in ImmorUUUy. Ill, 166), in Madagascar (Osbom, Mada- 
gascar, p. 3U), the Kayans of ^lueo (Hose and McDongall, Pagan 
Tribe of Borneo, II, 32). See also Frazer, Oolden Bough, III, oh. ii.— (Ed.) 

> So the Angami (v. The Angami Nagas, p. 227, and Butler, Traoele 
ta AMam,p. 160, and some Kony^ Nagas (Owen, Naga Tribes in Commu- 
nication wih Assam, p. 24), and so tro the Samoans (Frazhr, Belitf in 
ImmortaiiUy, II, 208).^(£d.) 

^ Although the Thado praotiae burial at present - there are indioa- 
tions that this method of disposing of the corpse may be oomparativdy 
recent. Apparently up to the last generation, at any rate, oases survived 
of the separate diqMMsl of the he^, which, in the case of important 
poisons was placed in inaccessible holes or niches in the rook on the face* 
of diSs. I remember a Thado who happened to be with me on coming 
across a sequestered limestone in previously unvisited country 
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remarking at once that it would be a splendid place to put a dead 
chief’s head. The explanation given for such separate burial is the 
protection of the head from enemies. Shakespear, writing in 1912 speaks 
of a similar custom as then dying out, and ^ves the same explanation, 
but describes the practice as one of separate burial of the head in an 
earthen pot (op. cit., page 204). Soppitt (AccoiM of ike Kuki^TAtahai 
TriUs, pp. 13, 14) describes the process, and definitely attributes the 
practice to the Thodo. The body is put on a platform near the house 
and visited by the deceased female relatives every three days, who 
“ so fasten up the cloths (as decomposition sets in and is progressing) 
that none of the putrid matter falls to the ground.” When the corpse 
has throughly decomposed and nothing is left but the skeleton, the 
bones and cloths are then carefully gathered and buried in front of 
the house, but the skull. ...is bleached in the snn, any loose teoth 
being refastened in with gum, and then, being thoroughly cleaned, it 
is placed in a woven cane basket. Anotner feast is now held, at the 
collusion of which thib basket is oarefuUy hidden away by the relatives.” 
In any cose very diverse methods are followed by the different branches of 
the Kuki race. The old Kuki tribes bury (Shakespear, op. otf., 164 sq). 
The Banjogis and the Shendus of the Chittagong Hill Tracts bury 
persons of position in a sitting posture, the latter using a stone-lined 
grave (Lewin, op. cU., 246, 286). The Lushei put the corpse in a wooden 
coffin, with a plank cover, elevated over a fire with a bamboo tube 
leading from a hole in the bottom to the ground as also among some 
Koohins (Scott and Hardiman, op. ctX, I, i, 410). When dry the skull 
is separated and by some preserved in a basket in the house, by 
others buried in a pot (Shakespear, op. eit,, 84 sq; Lewin op. eit., 274). 
One Lushei clan wraps its dead in pith and buries them after smoke- 
drying them on a fire, and the ” Howlong ” clan hang the coffin contain- 
ing the corpse to the house beams for 7 days during whioh the widow 
must spin underneath (Lewin, loc. cit.). Kawlins, describing the “Cucis 
of Tipra” in the XVIlIth century describes them as smoking their dead 
on a platform and tlien burying, after whioh the first fruits of crops 
are offered on the grave, c/. the Ao custom described by Mills (TAe Ao 
Nagao, p. 279), that of the Kacharis (Soppitt, Kaehari Tridea in North 
Cachar HiUa, p. 40), and of the Mundas (S. C Roy, The Mundaa, p. 465). 
In all these cases final disposal of the year’s dead is associated with 
the harvest. Others, ho odds, put their dead in trees while yet others 
wai^ the bones and keep them dry in a bowl, to be consulted for omens in 
times of emergency {Aaiatick Seaearchea, 11, xii). McRae writing of the 
Kookies or Luiictas ” in 1799 {ibid,, VII, vi), describes the corpse as 
kept on the platform till the spring festival when the bodies of all 
the year’s dead are burnt together. Probably this spring festival 
coincided with the sowing. The Nagas of Laruri keep the smoked 
coipses of their dead until the following crop is sown, when all the 
past year’s dead are brought out and finally disposed of together, pro- 
bably in order that the soul released from the mortal husk may enter the 
sown seed and fertilize the springing crop with fresh sources of life. 

In the Chin Hills again the Miyin expose the corpse to the weather and 
ultimately bury the bones in an earthen pot ; the Sokte dry the corpse 
and bury in a family vault where the bones can be inspected. Burial 
places are outside the village, but the Haka and Tashon Chins bury 
inside the village (Carey and Tuck, op, eit , , page 192 sqq.). The Old Kuki 
tribes of the Sakchip (Tippera) and the Hrangkol both bum their dead. 
(Waddell, he. also the Biete. 

Cave or clif! burial, as formerly practised by the Thado, icppractised by 
several Naga tribes and by other races sporadically throughout the Indian 
Archipelago from Borneo to the PhUippines, in New Guinea and M^n- 
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corpse is buried the followmg day in the evening.^ It is buried 
outside the house.^ The relations dig the grave and are helped 
by the young men and friends. On the grave a bamboo is 
erected which is notched to show the number of animals he has 
killed in his time if a man. If a woman some of her favourite 
things are hung up and left. 

At time of death of a man or woman ^^Khunsum'' is 
performed if they have performed Sha-ai or Chang-ai in their 
life. This consists in killing a mithun and in the recital by the 


esia, in Fiji, the Marquesas, and in Polynesia, New Zealand and Easter 
Island. As well as with concealment from enemies, it is associated with a 
future life underground (vide Frasser, Belief in Immonaliiy, Moss, Life 
after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago).— (Ed.) 

1 When the corpse is carried out for burial the fire in the house 
is put out and the ashes are removed, and afterwards new fire is made. 
This new fire should strictly bo made with Hint and steel, but though 
admittedly tabu, matches are now commonly used for making this new 
fire.— (Ed.) 

2 Carey and Tuck state (loc. ci<.) that the Thado buries outside the 
village. This is normal in the case of * apodia* (bad) deaths, otherwise 
just outside the house is usual. 1 have, however, seen Hhingshunn 
graves outside the village where death was not * apodia', and it is 
possible that the practice is more frequent among Thado on the Burma 
side. On the Assam side however the usual practice is to make a square 
excavation just in front of the house to the north aide. From this 
excavation a vault is hollowed running north again, and into this the coffin 
is placed foot first so that the top of the head is just inside the vault and 
adjoins the excavation. A bamboo tube is plac^ close to the head and 
gr^ually drawn up as the vault is filled in. The reason given is to afford 
a means of exit for the soul, and it is to be noted that in Madagascar 
n similar means of exit is provided, only there the bamboo tube is 
embedded in the grave so that the mouth is flush with the surface (Sibree, 
Madagascar before the Conquest, 306). According to Hose {Natural Man, 
p. 213} the simjlar custom of the Kayans of Borneo is for communication 
with the dead. So too with the Sea Dayaks who place the bamboo just 
over the root of the nose, the place where the Angami Naga locates his 
rhoptu, the soul ^at is conceived of as a diminutive manikin (v. Hose 
and McDougall, op. ctf., i/. 50, and The' Afigami Nagas^eS, 183). The 
purpose of the bamboo tube mentioned by Shakespear {vide preceding 
note) as used by the Lushei is not quite clear, but it occurs to me 
that it might conceivably be a survival of a bamboo tube, used in 
burial, retained when exposure has been substituted by an immigrant 
culture. Burial seems to be the older form in some parts of this area, 
as exposure has apparently partially replaced burial in the Chang Naga 
tribe (v. The Lhota Nagas, p. xxv), though burial is now replacing ex- 
posure in the neighbouring Ao tribe, as it seems to have done, perhaps in 
the Angami tribe. 

Brown writing in 1871 (Noftee State of Manipur, p. 61), states explicit- 
ly, and he is a reliable authority, that the Thado (“ Khongjai ") buries his 
dead in a sitting posture, the body having been strapped to a board and 
smoked in that ^sition. 1 propounded this to a Thado exceptionally 
well versed in custom and interested in his own traditions, and he was 
immensely tickled at the novel idea of anyone at all burying their 
dead sitting. He affirmed that it was never done by Thado, who always 
bury the corpse lying at full length on its book. The pattern of the 
Thado grave is found used in Sumatra [Marsden, History of Sumatra (1783) 
p> 250] and among the Tinguion of Luzon (Cole, op. dt., p. 287, q^).— (Ed. 
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Thempa of all the good deeds of the penon who has died, and ia 
his blessing the spirit on its journey to Hithikho (The v^age of 
the dead). Now-a-days any rich person has a mithun killed on 
such occasions, but this was not the former custom. A pig was 
idl that was kiUed if the sha-ai or ehang>ai had not been perform* 
ed by deceased. This killing of a pig or mithun is called 
lehosa. 

If persons die accidentally or of cholera, yaws, leprosy, 
small-pox, or in battle or child-birth, the above is not perform- 
ed and the body is buried outside the perimeter of the vQlage.^ 
In these cases no Longmdn* corpse-price”) is claimable. 
Nor, if a woman should die without any nude issue, is it 
ciaimable for her. 


1 Not in all these oases. There is an intermediate death between 
a good death, when the anoestral songs are sung, and a bad death (tiWi As), 
when the deceased is buried outside the village, as in the case of a death 
in battle. In case of the intermediate death, which is death as the result 
of diseases entailing corruption of the living body, the body is buried 
inside the village, outside the house, but this vault is made along one 
side of the excavation instead of leading northwards from it, and no songs 
are sung. In all such cases no IdngMn is claimable, as in the case of 
death in child-birth, when the deceased is usually buried behind the 
house. In the case of full f AtVAe, when ihe interment is outside the village, 
no vault is made at all.— (Ed) 

^ LStigtnm is a payment made to the nearest male kin of a deceased 
person on the mother's side if deceased is a male, on the father’s side if 
the deceased is a female. Thus in the following table 

X (deceased). 


11 ] 

Q (/ K Bd' 

On A’s death longman is paid by P to B ; if either or both be dead, it 
is paid or received by the nearest patrilineal heir. 

If R die after bearing a legitimate son, triio survives Aer, her husband 
will pay logman to F. 

If Q die, Umgman is paid by P or by S to B, unless it should happen 
that Q should have been married and die without having had any 
children at all, surviving or otherwise. 

The principle of paying for the children a woman bears as well as for 
the woman herself appears in Guiana, where the Caribs recognise it 
(Brett, Indian TrUte$ oj Guiana, 354) and doubtless elsewhere, bat the 
- real significance of longman is indicated by its name. Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Roy tells me that among the Ho of Chota Nagpur, a tribe of Mon 
affinities, parents marrying ofiE thrir daughter always stipulate that alter 
her death her bones flhall be returned to her family; this condition is 
accepted, but is never carried out in practice, nor is it really expected to 
be. Now among the Thado a woman the lobe of whose ear is split 
cannot join her relatives in the next world, is buried therefore as an 
intermediate (bad) death, and no Umgman can be claimed for her. Ob- 
vi^y the inference is that Umgman (='* bone-pricA **) is the j^oe that is 
paid lor retaining the bones of we mother or of her child as the ease may 
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Before longman oan be claimed the claimatit has to kill a 
pig^ for the peraon from whom he claims a mithon as longman 
and this is known as longman bepna, otherwise the claim is not 
admissible according to custom. 

There are four kinds of marriage among the Thadous 
Haniaoe. vis:— ckonflfmit, sahapattt, joldha* and 

kijam mang. In the first two a proper 
ceremony is gone through while the latter two amount to 
elopement. 

In this form of marriage the bridegroom’s parents send go- 
betweens to the parents of the bride to 
^ ’ find out if they are willing to allow a 

union. At the time the parents of the bride if they are agree- 
able, kill a pig for the representatives of the bridegroom’s people 
and they all eat it and much ]n is drunk.* This is called eumtan- 
sha. At this time a settlement is made as to the anif.^int 
of marriage price to be paid and how much of it should be 
brought on the wedding day. If afterwards the question of 
return of the man (marriage price) should arise for some reason 
leading to divorce then this eumtansha expenditure is returnable. 
The date for taking away the bride is fixed on at the time of 
feast and the representatives of tiie bridegroom’s people return 
and inform him and his parents of the results. There may be 
some haggling oyer the marriage price but l^e full amount to 
be paid is finally settled before the bride is taken away. When 
everything is fixed up the bridegroom will send strong young 


be in tbe husband's or father’s family. Presumably were the bones 
returned the soul would in the life to come foregather with the mother’s 
relatives, and it seems likely that bone-price is a survival from a custom 
like that of the Khasis (v. Qurdon, The Khasia, p. 140) at which the 
bones of the whole matrilineal clan were from time to time collected at 
a religious ceremony of great importance. A change to the patrilineal 
system would obviously entail the abandonment of this practice and 
ceremony, and the right to claim the bones would then become merely 
formal, as with the Ho, or would be commuted for a money payment 
as with the Thado. In this connection it is significant that the Ho have 
much in common with tho Khasi (Dalton, Ethnography of Bengal, p. 
55. sq. ; Qurdon, The Khaeie, p. 11), and that Mr. S. J. Duncan, who 
has followed Mr. Shaw at Tamenlong, is himself of partly Khasia 
extraction, and is familiar with Khan custom, tells me that he finds very 
great similiarity between the religious customs of the Thado Kuki and the 
Khasi. It may be further noted that the Lhota payment called eehhu 
man {i.e. death-price ”) corresponding to the Thado longman or dumdiU 
man, is accompained as a rule by a nominal payment called mtng-eshi,= 
'name-buying,* which entitles the family of the payer to use the dead 
woman’s name for children bom in subsequent generations.— (Ed.) 

1 In the presence of the man from whom he claims.— (Ed.) 

s A marriage is broken off or postponed on account of the occurrence 
of a death in either family during the preliminaries. In case of post- 
ponement the parties are careful to note, during the time agreed upon, 
whether or not further calamities occur, in which case the marriage is 
usually broken off. — (Ed.) 
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men with his repneeiitatireB to take sway tiie bride on the day 
filed, sending that part of the marriage price agreed on to be paid 
at the time, but leaving (be greater part aa a balance to be paid 
later. These representatives are feasted at the expense of the 
bride’s people and both parties wrestle and much dung and filth 
Is thrown at the brid^om’s party.* Drums and gongs are 
played and songs sung in the evening by all together while 
Ltsting. The next day the bridegroom’s party departs trium- 
phant with the bride and the marriage is complete except for 
the wrench of paying up the balance of the price by degrees.* 

In this form of maniage the wrestiing and other festivities 
are not indulged in and generally the 
SabapMt. ji^y jjj 


early the next morning. 

In this no arrangement regarding marriage price is made. 

, It is a case of pregnancy resulting from 

Joi-iba . intrigue between a young man and a 

girl. The man takes her to wife in aonsequenoe whetfher state 
is known. No previous arrangement exists between the parties 
and there ate no marriage ceremonies. A man however is 
setlled upon as a rule. 

This is when a young man and girl elope and live together 
„ without or against the wishes of the 

Kijam Maog. parents of either or both patties. No 

cetmnonies are performed and the man is settled on in due 
course. In the last two forms of marriage there is no awmkaului 
and so none can be claimed hereafter in case of divorce. In 
these two forms of marriage a ceremony called »n fui is usually 
performed by the husband after a time ; it merely means going 
to the parents of the woman and making his peace with 
them. It is usually at this time that the marriage price is 
fixed on. In M means " house-entering,” the doping pair being 
thus recognised as daughter and son-in-law. 

The question of the amount of marriage prices among the 
Thadous is not definite. Chiefs and wealthy persons usually 


1 This throwing of mud, dung and rotten eggs at the bridegroom’s 
party takes plaoe at three occasions, first on ito arrival at the bride’s 
bouse ; next when the pig is killed for the feast on the following day, and 
finally when the Iwidetproom’s party 'd^arta, which must be before dawn 
on the di^ after that. The wrestling lUnwise takes on these three 
oceasions, and the young men who wrestle must be perfect, none of thlin 
must lack a limb or an organ or even a little &ger jmnt. This eondition 
also applies rigidly to the Mempu who ofBoiatea at we wedding.— <I!d.) 

s After the bridegroom has taken his bride to his houses morrisM is 
not consummated tiH she has revisited her father’s house on a swMe- 
c^t date previously screed on, when a further instalment of the mAtfri 
(btide-pcioe) is paid. This date may be a few days, a month, or evsn 
three months later. 

Soppitt [SkoK Aeeount oj the Znhi-Liukoi Trib^ gives aa intsrestiag 
account of Changsan marriages, but the customs recorded by eannct 
safely be regarded aa bonaftdt lliada— (Ed.) 
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daim and pay the equivalent of 10 mitbnn, Re. 200 in cash, 2 
Dapi Qarge gong), 2 Dapu (set of trio gongs), 2 KhiAong (ear 
beads); 2 ^ieinong (neoklaoes). The ordinary person often 
actually pays a couple of mitbun, kbiohang and a khiohong 
and Bs. 26 or so in cash. In most oases the man is commuted. 
For example a pigin some cases may be taken as one mitbun.^ 
I have actually come across oases where Rs. 40 has stood for 
4 mithun and a Jar of ju for a kbiohang or khiohong. Thus 
the parent of the bride hcurdly ever receives the marriage price in 
full, but in the form of more or less fictilaons substitutes. . 
love to name large amounts as the man not with any idea of 
getting it, but to be able to boast that their daughter was 
marriM for so muoh; when questioned as to what precisely 
they received, it will be found toat actually a muoh smaller 
amount has been accepted in full satisfaction by a system of 
fictitious values. Besides very few, if any, ever intend pa^g 
the man of their wives in full toemselves, as it is a recognised 
thing that their sons or next-oMdn male heirs should pay some 
if not the greater part. Thus often claims are admits as out* • 
standing for more than 6 generations for balance of man still 
unpaid. Consequently the present generation is inevitably bur* 
dened by debts due for great-great'grandmothera and aunts and 
other rdatives whose descendants they are or represent. So 
the Thadou tribe is full of litigation on this score and the Chris- 
tian movement may do good in this direction. But if so 1 
think the Thadou will have to have on outlet for bis litigious 
and quarrdsome tendencies in some other form.* 

This is a mithun which may be claimed by the bride’s 
„ . father’s brother or by the best friend of 

" her father, but in return he must give 

the bride a dowry in the form of neoklaoes, etc. To claim his 
mithun, however, he must at different times, kill three pigs or 
their theoretical equivalents, for the husband or for his male 
next-of-kin if the husband be dead, but it is considered a 
breach of etiquette for the claim to be made against any other 
than toe husband. If the donor die before one pig is killed no 
claim lies against the bridegroom. 

After a girl has been betrothed by the performance of 
aumtaneha, if she marries some one else, 
SimikhM Sat mithun bos to be paid to the 

“ “* bridegroom first dected for breach of pro- 


^ The flnt and the last of the number of mitbnn arrang^ most be 
paid in genuine beasts— cow ndthun, but for the rMt of the mithun lubS' 
titutee m any kind will serve if the parties are in agreement. — (Ed.) 

s As stated in the introduotioii, I think that the Utigiouaness referred 
to by Hr. Shaw is the rseult of a passing phase (rf sodaTdistiiibaaoe. In 
my enperienoe the ^lado is not portiouloriy litigious, though the disputes 
wmeh he baa are apt to be of an unsatisfaetory nature to the.oatliority 
that has to deal witti them. — (Ed.) 
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tni’aA The applies should the man fail to oany out his 
contract, and a mithun is payable to the girl’s parents.* 

The firot child that dies in a family is known by this name 


Ghalam. 

This is a mithun 

JAlkhuncbonman. 


and no longman is claimable for it in 
consequence.* 

paid in lien of a second man to the parent 
or nearest mtde relative of a woman by 
a second husband should he be the 


brother* or direct relation of her first husband. It is custo* 
mary for a brother to take to wife a deceased brotiier’s widow 
althou^ he be already married. I feel that some ages ago the 
liadoo must have had the system of wives being common 
property between relations of the husband, as no shame seems 
to exist when a brother or his near relation is found cohabiting 
with his wife and nothing is said.* It does not seem to lead to 
unpleasantness or ill feeling. 

When a man dies leaving a wife who does not return to 


„ . her parents again but lives dn in her 

Noitwchonman. husband’s house or in the village and 

some other person marries her then one mithun is paid * to the 


1 But in thifl case it is called jouman, and I think the penalty of a 
mithun is lees atraidy exacted.— (Ed.) 

S For the purpoaes of ehalam the unit taken ia a father^ mother and 
children. For the first of thia group that dies no longman is payable. As 
Boon as one of these children marries and has children he or she is regard- 
ed as having left the family for the purpoaes of ohalam, and the newly 
married couple and their children form a fresh unit. — (Ed.) 

> This custom, as stated, certainly, does not hold good of all the 
Thado. Many of them declare emphatically that jalkhun chonman is 
not payable when a widow is taken by her deceased husband’s brother, 
but only if the man who takes her is a cousin or some other more distant 
relative of the deceased. The probability seems to me that the discre- 
pancy arises from attempts to state in definite terms what is really a 
custom of some flexibility and adaptable to ciroumstances. Many of the 
Thado live in joint families, two or three brothers in a house. In the 
case of a man of such a family dying and his widow being taken by a 
brother living already under the same roof, I am doubtful it jalkhun chon* 
man would 1^ paid by any Thado. On the other hand if a widow were 
taken by a brother living in a distant village it is possible that a demand 
for it would be regarded as not unreasonable. — (Ed.) 

4 On the other hand in the only such case that I can think of, a great 
deal was said, and very bitter too. One point seems worth noting and 
that is that there is no distinction apparently between the elder and the 
younger brother in this respect. Whereas in some tribes, e.p., the 
Rengma Nagas, a younger brother has, or used to have aooess to his 
elder brother’s wife without a xeoiprocal right on the part of the dder 
bmther, the Thado seem to have no relic of such a sooiu condition even 
in sentiment, and the elder brother takes the widow of the younger just 
as freely as the younger takes the e1der's.~-(Ed.) 

B Jonman is the name by which I know this payment. I am very 
doubtful about the correctness of the statement that under such ciroums- 
tances the second husband pays man to his wife’s parents. Jn .my ax- 
perienoe if a man marries a widow who has not relumed to the house of 
her father or his representative after her husband's death, the first hue- 
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late husband's nezt>of*km male by the new hnsband in addition 
to any man which may be agre^ on between him (new htu* 
band) and her parents to be paid to the latter. On second 
marriage full man is never taken for a divorced, widowed or run> 
away wife. It must be at least one mithun less according to 
custom. This second marriage price is spoken of as nnngkit- 
man, lamlhang thoUha’ man or UmXhang Iho’lha* man and not as 
man or manpi. 

This is of the value of one mithun.* Should a married 
» ... woman die without having given birth 

to any children this amount is paid m 
full satisfaction of all dues to her father or next-of‘kin male. 
No Umgman is due either. Dumdt’man is only paid when 
none of her man or nungkitman has been paid op. If any part 
has already been paid of the man or nungkitman then the 
death of the woman merely cancels the balance. Dvmdi^manna 
can be claimed if she has only given birth to girls and no boys, 
but now-a-days there is a new school which advocates that if 
girls are born then the full man should be paid since the girls 
man will be enjoyed by the husband or next-of>kin male. 1 am 
told that in such cases one mithun of the marriage price of 
each girl is paid to the next-oMun male of the mother at the 
time of the marriage in compensation for the loss of the man 
the mother’s people 8a0ered. If a boy has been bom then 
full man has to be paid although much of it is usually com- 
pounded for a smaller sum unless the parties happen to be at 
enmity, when they fly to the court in hopes of pulling a larger 
tooth. 

This is an amount equivalent to one mithun which is paid 
to the pmrson in whose house a strong- 
“ er has died by the male heir of the de- 

ceased person and is for cleansing the house of the evil spirit 
which has entered it and thus caused the death.* 


band’s heir male is still responsible for the full amount of the origiua 
fnanpi, and receives the second m&n from the second husband. Ordi- 
narily, however (unless she marries a brother or cousin of her deceased 
husband) the widow returns to her father’s house aqid the unpaid portion 
of the manpi due from her first husband lapses, and a nungkitman is 
arranged by her father with her second husband. Where ^ &e widow 
marries the heir or near relative of her late husband, the original man^ . 
alone stands, augmented or not as the case may be, by jolkhm chon 
man.— (Ed.) 

^ If a son dies unmarried before his mother, dumditimn can 1 m clai- 
med as if no son had been born. Dumditmthn means ** the ]prioe of a 
(woman’s) tobacco pouch,” apparently a metonym for an unfruitful wife, 
it may be noted that the Kayan of Borneo who is looking out for a sweet- 
heart is said to be seeking tobacco” (Hose, yotwral ATon, page 06).---(Ed*) 

2 I fancy that former custom prescribed not a mithun but a pig and 
a jar of This is still accepted as adequate provided the payer does 
not contest the claim.— (Ed.) 
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This is an amount of one mithun to be by tiie para* 
mow of a pregnant girl to her fatiier 
joi-iei. next-of'kin, if he does not 

marry her. If he intends to take the child when weanable, 
then he has to pay yet another mithun for mmbtenanoe to the 
father or next-oMdn at time of taking over the child. This is 
called Ohamman. If he refuses to take the child when wean- 
able then it is treated as a member of its mother’s family. 
However, at time when the question of Jct4ei is settled the 
paramour must then say whether he intends taking the child 
or not and must adhere to that,^ The child should strictly 
spelling be bom in the paramour’s house thus according it a 
formal recognition of parentage. 

SvJtai is an amount of Rs. 4 paid by the bridegroom to the 
o 1 ^ Chief or the village to which the bride 

’’ belongs when he takes her to wife. 

It is of interest to give the story of how this came about. 

In the time of the chief Munthom one of his villagers took 
to wife one Kilnem and fled away to Khodai village. Mnnthom 
went to Khodai village to call them back but was killed by the 
villagers of that village. Mangjel, brother of Munthom, was 
too much of a coward to avenge his brother s deaib but when 
Thomhil, son of Mnnthom, grew up he attacked Khodai vilUige 
and killed mtuiy taking a war dram and mithun horn. He then 
said he would take aukai from all who married girls of his 
village hence forth as the Ionian of Munthon and so the cus- 
tom became established.^ 

JaeluUfnan is an amount of one mithun paid by the man who 
entices away or makes pregnant another 
man’s wife. It is paid by the adulterer 
to the husband In addition he has to recoup to the husband 
all man or nungkiOmn yet paid. The woman’s father or male 
heir will then sue the adulterer for the balance still due. 

If a man drive away his wife without cause then he for- 
feits all paid man or nv/nghUman and 
in addition has to pay one mithun as 


Jaohatman. 


Divorce. 


1 Should he ultimately refuse to take the child having originally 
aaid that he would do so, chamman will, 1 think, still be olaimed from 
him by the woman. The death of the child within three years, or the 

• failure of the mother to maintain it for that period nullifies the claim to 
chotximan, unless, in the latter case, the failure be due to the death of 
the mother. 

A son bom in this way is among the Haokip Thado given such ore- 
oedenoe over legitimate children os the date of his birth warrants, wilh 
the Shitlho clan, however, he ranks after legitimate sons, or at any rate 
after the eldest legitimate son.— (Ed.) 

2 Suhai (=cunni rajdna) is a Shitlho custom, but apparently chiefs 
of other clans can acquire the right to claim, as if Shitlho, by^performing 
aceremony to this end, involvinga pig and a jar of f'u, in the house of 
a Shitlho, -(Ed.) 
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NvUt Ml Thadovk fuMi. 


Damn. If the woman ton away from her hosbaiid for no 
caoee tiien the paid man or nungmman is retomable to the hua> 
band. It ia castomary for the man to attempt to call back 
his wife if she shonld go away from him. If he does not do so 
then it is obrioosly a ease for daman and forfeiture of sooh 
man or nnngktfman as has been paid. If she refuses to return 
in qpite of tilie request to do so, then man is returnable. The 
causes of divorce are often very trivial and mostly the man is 
to blame in some way or other. Thadous are extremely subtle 
and sly in the way they work divorces so as to avoid the cnsto- 
maty financial consequences. 

Sumken is the dowry jpven to the bride by the brother or 
. . best friend of the father. The original 

name was ThUken which means " Pro- 
perty gift" which has been modernised to " Money gift." 

Lttiom is the gift of a black cloth (that called pondvm) to 
Lutom bride's mother by the husband for 

having given birth to the girl he has, 

chosen. 

Laiaui is the gift of a pugaree to the father of the bride by 
husband for being the begetter of 
the girl he has selected. 

There are two kinds of service among Thadous viz that 


Villeinage. 


of 8h6 and that of OktngtM. 


In the first case a sAd is really a servant of the person under 
whose protection he is and lives in the same house with him. 

In the second case the cAenycAa lives elsewhere whether in 
the same village or in a distant one.‘ 

In neither case is it slavery in our sense of the word and 
merely entails menial work. In the second case it does not even 
amount to the poution of a servant. 


I Mr. Shaw has got them the wrong way round, 1 think. loiMti 
means a woman’s waist>band, while ivtom is a man’s loincloth. They 
were cloths for the bride's peients, now-a-days usually commuted to a 
money payment of Re. 1 and Ra 2 respectively. A woman can claim 
huui in person—perhaps the only claim for property that a Tbado 
woman can make on her own account.— (Ed.) 

r 1 am inclined to think that the real test of the difference between ' 
i9Jbo and Okmgeha is that in the former case hie lord pqrs the price of his 
villein’s wife, and in return reorives the numpi of his daughters, whereas 
in tiw ease of the Ohmgeiha the lord ia cntitM to such services as he can 
get from the Ohengeha and also to ahtZing (nidi If that be so the 

distinction corresponds precisely to that among the Serna Nagas between 
ohodUemi, who are provided with wives by their chief, and onufeMhimi 
who merely cultivate his land and pay him service (including the precise 
equivalent of skating) >» return for his protection, which is very often 
sought to obtain payment of a debt.— (Ed.) 
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A becomes a eho usually to obtain protection nndn 
flome ciroumstanoes or other in which the eho is uncertain of us 
life. There are also many eho among Thadons who are the 
descendants of captives taken in early raids or obtained by pur* 
4 ; bfMM from others. One of the principal dealers in eh6 was Zhui- 
mang of Kandung village^ in the Naga Hills who used to get his 
supply from Khonoma and neighbouring Naga villages. Kabnis 
and Kacha Nagas when in extreme poverty resort to sellmg 
their children to Kukis as ahd. I have actually known more than 
one example of this in my experience. . j . . 

Ohengcka are usually tliose who have had their debts paio 
for them by some wealthy or influential person originally in return 
for service but who have drifted away. 

For the release of a eho from his obligations one mithun is 
usually paid among Thadous. This clears the eho and his en- 
tire family. Many try to claim one mithun per head for the 
latter but this is not admitted by existing courts. The same 
applies in the case of a chengeha who wishes to clear himself ot 
the tie.* It often happens that the sAd or cAcnpcAo gets married 
and the person whose eho or ditngeha he is pays the man. In 
such cases if there are children (females) of tiie eh6 or ehengeha 
who marry, their man is taken by the master and not by the 
eho or ehengeha himself. In consequence it often arises that a 
eho or ehengeha wishes to clear himself of the bondage by pay- 
ing a mithun before he has had any daughters. Such cases are 
now-a-days decided on their merits so that the master may not 
lose in the transaction in the second case and the eho at eheng- 
cAa in the first. But T need hardly add that the eho or (heng- 
eha usually comes off worse in the former case but finds it best 
not to make a fuss about it so long as he can clear himself and 
his entire family of the obligations involved.^ 

Sometimes claims are made for one mithun per bei^ per 
year {gainst the eho or ehengeha but this is not according to 
custom and is not allowed by the Thodou among themselveB. 
This is one dan or measure of paddy to the chief of the village. 
^ Each household pays this to its chief for 

angseo. the right of cultivation annually.* Among 

the Haokips only a ]ar of ju is paid ; it is called bdpeng. 


1 He was really a Kaohha Naga (Nzemi) origiDally of Mpaimi 
village.— (Ed.) . . . . j 

* The obligation of a sho whose status is acc[uired by what is callea 
bangmaisap (s* homicide fence’) is regarded u very mudi more binding 
and sacred than whon the status is otherwise acquired, althouj^ it is 
acquired by the payment by the himself of a substaatial sum to the 
cUaf whom he chooses as a protector. For release from this particular 
bond a very heavy penalty would almost certainly Jie olaime^ but I do 
not remember hearing of one’s ever having arisen.— (Ed.) 

* The theory is that, the land cultivated by any Thado village belongs 
to the chief. Changneo must be paid after the crop is reaped.— (Ed.) 
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Kho&a is the name given to the free labour supplied by one 
Khoths person from each housdiold in the viUage, 

who must work one day for the chief of 
the village in his fields in every year.^ 

This is an amount of Be. 1 per head paid by the seller of 

flhoi V »ir ■ mithun, buffalo or cattle to the chief of 

Sbei iLotku. quittance to 

the chief for the past grazing on his lands. 

When a man migrates from a village the chief has the right 

if„ i.' n to attach all his standing crops and any 

Migration Due. ^ ^ ^ »y .j 

migrates without the chief's permission ; if the chief has caused 
the man to move out, the chief has no right to confiscate his 
property, although chiefs are not beyond doing so in all cases. 
Villagers get over the difficulty by selling off their stock after 
harvesting and having no standing crops when they actually 
migrate. 

Rupee 1 is paid by the purchaser for every head of mithun, 
buffalo or cattle to the chief of the village, ‘ 
^ from which the purchase is made, as a sort 

of export fee. 

1 am of opinion that this due and Shel botkai is paid to 
recompense the chief for the loss of animals from his village, 
animals of which he would certainly get a portion if killed there ; 
also villages are spoken of as possessing so many mithnns, etc., 
and by reduction of their number the chief's prestige is some- 
what reduced, since he takes the credit for any wealth of this 
kind in his village. In the old days it was a large jar of ju and 
the chief's permission had to be taken before any animals were 
allowed to be purchased by outsiders. 

Thil Kotkai is an export fee of Be. !/• paid for a single bar- 
'Ti. i ir * 1 , • relied gun, Rs 2/- for a double barrelled 

' ° gun and Re. 1/- for a Dapi (large gong). 

The idea is again that the chief's prestige is reduced, and in the 
case of guns it is obvious that in the old days considerable 
persuasion would have to be brought to bear on the chief before 
he would dream of allowing one to leave his village. 

The right hind leg of all game killed by whatsoever means 
on the land of a chief goes to the chief 
olth.t Tillage.* 

This is the fiesh between the upper nde of the ribs md the • 
hide of all animals killed. It is paid 
by the kffier to his senior male next-of- 
kin. The head of any family pays in tom to the head of the 


1 The thmpu and the ofRoial blacksmith have a similar right to a 
certain amount of free labour, but the amounts are variable. — (Ed.) 

> The Sernas have exactly the same custom. In the Serna case, as 
also I think in that of the Thados, the right does not stop at game but 
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beanoh from which hift family is sprang and so forth .tmtU the 
haad or " Pipa ” of the Thadous is reached where sooh payments 
end. 

This is the neck of an animal killed. It is paid by the 
*^Uler to the male next-of>kin of his 

N.B.-^Any default in paying these customary claims 
would mean a fine of a mithnn. The Thadous are very strict 
on these dues. 

Ott’man.sTheft price. In cases of theft it is customa^ 
for the thief to return the articles stolen and to pay one mil^an 
as compensation.^ 

Tolthe,' is a pig and a Jar of ju due to the chief from the 

fp..uk. 1 person who sheds any human blood in 

Tolthe. a viUage affray.* 

Both parties bring a Jar of ju each to the chief’s house 

iMh«i.iWiab,d>Mk wkm ■»»«« ta atopoto » ttW- 

^ The old men of the village are usually 

present also and generally the influence of the ju makes a com* 
promise by the chief easy as most are well under the influence 
of it before leaving and are so genially inclined that they wUl 
agree to a great deal. 

This goes by the male line only and no female has any 

Thadoulawof right to claim as heir of a person, 
inberitanoe. whether male or female. 

For example 

KAIEHU (m) 


Goulam (xn) 


Paokai (m) 
I 

Kaipao (m) 

I 


Henlhing (f) 


Hengning (f) Pahen (m) 


Pasat (m^ Veiklm (f) 
Satpao (m) Kimpao (xn) 
Paolen (m) 


Lamjaaat (m) Hoinu (f) 


extends to a leg of all animals killed ceremonially, a right of moob 

value.— (^0 

^ The penalty of a mithun is, of course, theoretical, and would not 
be exacted except in serious cases or where the thief proved indecently 
^tentiouB. It has been stated or implied (Crawford, Hondtooib of Kuhi 
Outtom, page 22) that a mithun Is the penalty for certain khids of thefts 
(mly that are more serious than o^ers, namely, theft of a hombiirs neat, 
of w aninwl or bird'in another man’s trap, of a bees* nest or from a 
buket inside a house. I think, however, that a mithun is a penalty 
whieh can be enforced by custom for any theft but which hardly ever is 

enforced.— (Sd-) # 

* It would also be payable for rape or other serious crime, and is 
independent, of course, of claims lodged by an injured party. I^uld a 
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Note* on (JU Thadou KiMe. 
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Kaikha baa thiee sona and two dauehtera, and their ohildien 
are given aa above. Malea are abown V (m) aa (f). 

The yonngeet daughter, Veikim having married haa a aon 
called Eim^ who bM in turn a aon called Paolen. If Paolen 
diea thw lUmpao ia hia heir. Kimpao’a heir is his father and> 
therefore none of Kaikhn’s family can claim for Kimpao or 
Paolen. Veikim baa married out of thefamOy and her marriage 
price, ete., doe for her will go to Kaikho, if dire. If Kaikho is 
d^ then Goulam ia the heir. If Goulam dies then Lamjasat who 
in turn also eats any dues of his sister Hoino. When Lamjasat 
dies then' Paokai ia next in order and so Kaipao and then 
Pahen, not Hengning his sister. When their line becomes 
extinct for want of a male heir (called ingam in l^adou) 
then Pasat and his son Satpao inherit and so on. Hentiiing, 
being a female, has no say in any claims. If the entire family 
of l^ikhu becomes Ingam,” then the male representative of 
the eldest of his brothers inherits. A younger branch cannot 
•do so until all the senior branches are extinct in the male 
line. 


This is very seldom resorted to and even when it does take 
Pl*®* ** usually only recognized during 
the lifetime of the adopter on whose 
death his next-of-kin male takes no further notice of the fact. 

It can be safely said that oaths have fallen sadly in value 

® oaths between relatives are usually 

avoided if possible. A list of oaths in their order of gravity ^ 
is of interest. 


(a) Ailui don. Drinking of the Juice of the Ai plant.* 
It is prepared by the Thempu (Ifedicine man) who 


man be accidentally Idlled, the killer has to provide khota, i,e, a mithun 
and Uaok cloth for the funeral. Totthes;** ground cleaning.”— (Ed.) 

t I am doubtful if this order would be found to obtain throughout 
all the !intodo. I have generally found that (d) is regarded as preferable 
to (b) and I Imve rarely had (a) or (o) asked for in my court.— (Ed.) 

s This oath appears to be a very near relative of the Serna oath on 
the ope-chtt, where the name seems to retain a trace of the common 
origin thou^ the plants used are difEnent. A former practice of drink- 
ing the juice ia possibly to be traced in the second part of the Sema word, 
for shus'drink,’ thou^ the existing Sema custom is to bite a piece of the 
plant. As in the case of the Thado plant the posionous propwty of tto , 
plant is magicd not chemical. The Thado eat their plant on certate 
ceremonial ocoarions, and with tite Sernas the destructive principle is 
apparently sympathetic, for the plant dies down and disappears in 1^ 
winter (v. iSsma Nag(u, p. 166). It has however, a pragent juice 
and is used as a remedy for snake bite. The ordeal by drinking bona-fidt 
pcdacm is, of course, a widespread custom particularly in Africa (v. Franr, 
folk4on in (he Old Teetament, ITI, oh. V.), but this piado custom of 
drinking a magioal potion is on rather a different footing, thon^ as a 
Thado admittod to me, their practice no doubt affords the (hmpu, who inci- 
dentally gets Be. l/-fromeacn party as his fee, an excellent opportunity of 
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utters all kinds of things to suit the oooasion, and 
thereisno definite formula sinoe it is impromptu, while 
extracting the Juice, l^en the person 
FonnuU. ^juing to take the oath repeats his 
contention in the matter and then drinks down the 
concoction. This is done in the presence of both par* 
ties and the chief. This form of oath is considered 
the most grave since love charms and other magical 
potions are said to be made from this plant. 
Those possessing the evil*eye and having magic 
powers of turning into animals at wish and killing 
people are said to use this Juice. Such people are 
called Kaoshe by Thadous.^ 

(6) Eating the earth of a newly made grave* is next in 
importance to which the tkempn may add other 
odds and ends to suit the occasion. This addition, 
however, varies in different villages and in the 
hands of different thempus, and may be a little salt, 
ashes, a few grains of rice, a bit of ginger, or any 
such like matter. Here again the person taking the 
oath must first repeat his contention before all con- 
cerned and then eat the mixture. 

(c) Drinking water from the barrel of gun.* The water is 

poured into it and the swearer drains the amount 
after stating his version of the dispute. His own 
gun is used by preference ; any other if he has not 
one. 

(d) Diving.* In this the thempu first kills a fowl at the 

pool where the diving is to take place. He calls on 

mixing some chemically dangerous ingredient into the potion, and 
thou£^ this would be contrary to the principle of the oath it would be 
rash to say it had never been done. Both the ordeal by real poison 
(probably aconite) and by a magical poison (water with which an idol 
had been washed) were used by the Hindus (AsitUitk Btaewrehea^ 1, 404). — 
(Ed.) 

^ See Appendix Q— Vampires.— (Ed.) 

S So too Sernas (v. Tha Sesria Nagaa^ loc. c»<.).— (Ed.) 

8 The Lhotas and Rengmas sometimes bite the barrel of a gun, a dao 
or a spear in taking oath ; the biting of a tiger’s tooth is the normal form 
of Serna oath but as with the Thadoit is of little or no weight, man-eatii^ 
tigers being rare in the now thickly populated hills. By Nagas some hair 
is plucked from the head and bitten along with the tooth or gun-barrel, 
etc., as the case may be.— (Ed.) i 

^ t Unlike the ordeal by poison, this ordeal by diving appears to be 
limited to south east Asia, and to have a c^tribution roughly conter- 
minous with that of elements of the Mon race. Thus we find the same 
ordeal as that of the Thado among the Moi of Annam (Baudesson, Ifido- 
Ckina mii ita Primitive People) ; in Siam, where poles were used as by 
Tangkhul Nagas (La Loub4re, Royaume de Skm, 1, 334 ; Tuurpin, Hiatoire 
etc. de Sum, ch. iv) ; in Burma (^ott and Hardinftuii op. eii.fl, ii, 485), 
where this form of ordeal was applied to women as w^ as to men 
(Sangermano, Burmese Empire, pp. 78, 190 [1886], Symes, Embaeey to 
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lUota on fht Thadou KukU. 


the spirit of the water to do Jostioe ia the ease as 
the blood of the fowl trickles into to it while its 
throat is being cut. Then the two parties stand 
breast deep in the pool and repeat their respective 
versions. They must stand with the water touch- 
ing the nipples of their breasts otherwise whm sit- 
ting in the water it would not cover them. On a 
given signal they dive, or rather sit down, under 
water. The first person who breaks the surface with 
any part of his person, be it his hair or clothes or 
part of his body, loses. Both are then dragged 
out by their supporters. If a man, after standing 
breast high, cannot get under at all he likewise 
loses. 

(e) Official Diving Oaths. In this no ffiempu’s preparations 
are made. On the signal from the officer the parties 
dive for it after standing breast high as heloto. 
Hie conditions otherwise being the same. 

(/) Biting a spear or a dao. The man taking the oath bites 
the spear-head or dao after giving his version of the 
case and thus wins. 

(g) Biting a tiger’s tooth. The same as (/) but a tiger’s 
tooth replaces the weapon. 

In these days the last oath given is practically valueless as 
Thadous themselves admit. It is only resorted to in trivial 
matters if a compromise is impossible because of deep-rooted 
enmity between the parties. After this form of oath a smile is 
usually noticeable among the crowd of onlookers. 


Ava, ch. xviii) ; in Pegu (Voyagt of Ralph Fitch, 1583-1591, Hakluyt ; 
Hamilton, Account of the B- IndUe, II, 68), and in Assam, where it is 
proetised not only by the Thodo but by the Tangkhul Noga, by the Memi 
apparently (Hodson, Naga Tribea of Manipur, 1 10), by the Khosis (Hooker, 
Hinudaigcm Journals, II, oh. xxviii ; Dalton, Ethnography of Bengal, 57 ; 
Qurdon, The Khasia, 94) and in Manipur. Hodson (The Meitheie, 92, 
sq.) seems to imply that its use in Manipur was restricted to cosm be- 
tween hillmen, but Gordon (loe. «(.) quotes Col. Maxwell as describing 
such an oath tetween two Manipuris who held on to stones at the bottom 
of a river. A very similar form of ordeal indeed but apjilied to a single 
ucens^ person is deseribed from Beual by Warren Hastings in his ptpat 
* On the Trial by Ordeal among the mndus ’ Asiatick Researches, I, xxiii. 
The aocused person in this case has to remain under water holding the 
feet or the staff of a Brahman during the time oceupi^ by certun prM- 
otibed actions. An ordeal by water used to obtain in Europe in whioh 
the accused was thrown into the water with a rope round his waist. If he 
sank he was innocent and was hauled out. If he swam he was guilty. 
(Verstegan, Restitution of Decayed Intelligenee, 1655, p. 62). It survived 
nlti wift t^ly as a test for witches, and ouriously enough precisely the ew 
teat for witohoradt was used in Burma (Sangermano, Burmese Empire, 
121). Ammrig the Thado of the Naga Hills there is a variant of the form 
described by Mr. Shaw, in which the contestants have to pick up stones 
from the bottom. — (Ed.) 
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There axe no each things among Thadous. If any money 
^ , has to be raised it is nsuidly done by 

CSivic Fands. chief himself unless the ▼illagers 

oiSer to help, which they very often do in oases of administra- 
tive fines imposed on the chief for any reason. 

Among some of the Naga Tribes there is a recognised house 

^ „ where the young men sleep at night 

Young men e where they keep their guns, spears 


daos, shields and other weapons of attack and defence. Among 
the Thadous this does not exist these days but they have a word 
for it, sAom, which, in my opinion, shows that it used to be a 
recognised establishment.^ Just after dark is spoken of as 
shorn leng phot ** which is an additional reason to presume 
that such an organisation did exist. It means *‘Going-to- 
the-Young-men*8-house-time/* After eating their evening meal 
they used to move off there for the night. 1 am told that 
it was not very long ago that there was a young women's 
housed where the unmarried girls all slept but as this led to too 


much trouble among them it was abolished. This house was 


also known as shorn-** 


1 Thfl Luahei still retain this institution under the name of Zawlbuk, 
but I am doubtful whether it can be regarded as a genuine Kuki institu- 
tion. It is, however, typically Naga, and in the Serna Naga tribe, where 
it has disappeared except for certain ceremonial pu^osee when an imita- 
tion is built {vide. The 8ema Nttgae, p. 37), 1 am inclined to regard this 
disapi^aranoe as the result of an overlay of Kuki culture. My own 
view is that it is an Indonesian or Austroaeiatio institution, rather 
than a Tibeto-Burmeae one, and that the traces of it perceptible in 
Kuki tribes are due to survivals from other elements absorbed by the 
invading Kuki. See Note 2 on p. 73 of The Ao Nagaa. The Thado 
have certainly, however, possessed the institution fora time, and still 
speak of shooting stars as stars ** going to their ehom,** — (Ed.) 

2 I have never heard of this, and such Thado as 1 have asked have 
denied that they ever heard of it either, but of course if, as I suggest, the 
whole^ institution^ is Naga rather than Kuki in origin, it may well be that 
tradition should in some cm remember the previous existence of girls' 
^ morungs,* which some Naga tribes possess.— (Ed.) 




CHAPTER V. 
Rites and Bbubvs. 


The Thadous believe that life is given to everything by 
Pathen who rnlee the universe. He 
^ ^ has the power to subdue the evil in- 

ratnen. flaenoes of the Thilhas and it is to Him 


that they do their sacrifices in order to regain health , or escape 
any adversity they may happen to have fallen into. He is sup- 
posed to have maide the heavens and earth and is all-powerful. 

To the Thadou the world is the land they live in and the 
surrounding country, for the peoples of 
which they have names, and there 
it ends. This may be an additional reason for their self-impor- 
tance. The sun and the moon ^ go round the earth and they 
cannot believe that the earth revolves. The idea of its being a 
sphere is not comprehensible since, to their minds, the people 
on the sides and underneath would surely fail off. They give' 
no reason for gravity and merely state that as a thing is heavy 
it must come to earth again. Only very ii^t things which are 
carried away by the wind fiy about for a time and these must 
eventually fall to earth too, as the wind does not always blow 
and there is some weight in any object whatsoever it may be. 
No explanation of rain exists beyond stating that it raina Just 
when the Pathen pleases. The stars also go round the earth 
but certain stars are usually seen in one direction which is 
owing to their great distance from the earth.^ They have 
a tradition of a flood which took place when they were at the 


upper end of the Gun river but this was before they became 
ordinary beings and in the time of their mythical ancestors. 

These* they explain as an exhibition of the powers and 
mu J J r • v* • anger of Pathen, who visits those with 
Thunder and I-ghtamg. displewed by Btrikillg 


1 The markings on the moon’s face are said to be a tree, as by the 
Angami, Ao and Rangpang Nagas and in Polynesia (Bllis, Polynssion 
PaMOfcAea, 111, p. 171.)— (Ed.) 

2 They seem to have certain definite beliefe about stars, which are 

associated, as so often, with the dead. In the folk-tale of As^oul the 
heroine ascends into heaven as a star, at least that is what 1 infer from 
her name and fate, (v. Appendix A), and at any rate the morning 
and evening star, called Valpa, is identified with a man named Thftng- 
bfipfl, who was a great warrior, while the Pleiades are seven brothers 
trying to cover themselves simaltaneously with the only cloth they have 
between them. Shooting stars ate said to be stars retiring to the Stars’ 
Mftr iing for the night. Orion on the other hand, or rather his Belt and 
Sword, are described as the hole of a species of rat which digs down vefgr 
strai^t and deep at first (the Belt), and then turns off at right aof^es 
(the Sword).— (Ed.) . . 

> The rainbow is described as the spirit rope (probably for the ascent 
of spirits to the sl^. See TAs Ao Nagao, p. 804 n* 806 ni).— (Ed.) 
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Earthquakes. 


lihein with lightning. Thunder is to remind them that Pathen 
is still very much alire as the Thadous admit they are very 
oarelesB and forgetful 

There are two versions about this. The first is that a 
large serpent encircles the earth (per- 
haps something to do with the serpent 
which disputed the passage at the khtd when Ghongthn eam* 
out upon the earth. He cut it into seven pieces) and goes 
round and round. This serpent overtakes his tail sometimes 
and nips it which causes him pain and the earth shakes in 
consequence. 

The other version is that Chongja shakes the earth from his 
underworld home Just to see if Chongthu’s party are still alive. 
For this reason the Thadous always shout out “ We are here, 
we are alive ” while an earthquake is on. 

I prefer to accept the latter as the version generally accept- 
ed as correct.^ I understand the former as being the story 
given to children. 

This is the red cornelian bead worn by the men in their 
in,i„h.n» “ ®“li ®w hangs horizon- 

tally on a piece of string from a hole 

pierced in the lobe. 

The story of how they became known to the Thadous 
is that in the days of Qalngam ; when they all lived at Lhan- 
pelkot and Thijongbung, the man Galngam went into the Jungle 
one day and met Hangshai of the Lionmen. They made 
friends and the latter invited the former to his village. Ghtin- 
gam went and saw much hard red fruit on trees which 
told him was the fruit of the Lionmen and offered as many 

1 One cannot, I think, justly dietinguiab between a ooneot and an 
ineoR^ veraion. Both explonatione occur ebewbere in Anam (e. FM- 
PP' * *9^ )> second version, or something very similar. 

Doing helu by the Kabul of the Manipur State, with whom very many of 
^e Thado are in touch, by the Akaa of the lower Himalayan slopes north 
of the Brahmaputra and by the Kachins. Traditions on the lines 
S? outade Assam, being found among the Karens of Burma 

(Marahall^j Kareph People of Burma, pp. 230, 289) the people of Bali, 
°?*i?*** ^**1®*^ other islands of the Indian Archipelago, the Tami 

of Peru and even in Africa (vide Fraaer, 
QMm viii § 6). The firat version given by Mr. Shaw agrees 

closely with that of the Abor, again on the north bank of the Brahma- 
putmi and that of the Lushei, while the Shans combine the two versions 
attnbuti^ great earthquakes to this serpent in words almost identical 
mih the Thado ^ount and slight earthquakes to the other cause (Milne, 
onwu at Home, 64), while the Fijians seem to combine them in the 
individual (Bitter, a« Tribea oj Fiji, 80, 81, 86, 288, 260). Thia atoiy 
ot aerpent ooiled round the woild biting hia toil ia atroOdv re- 
midpoKfe jimr, the aerpent that encinlea the world, 
J‘‘*“«'Pent ia regarded aa peraonifying 
* T^fftonie Mythdogy, II, 704) and it ia 
natural associdtion between 

earthquakes and the sea.— (Ed.) 
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as Galngam could take away with him. Galngam did so and 
these he distributed to the Thadous on his return to their 
village. They could not eat them so they wore them in their 
ears as they do to this day. There are said to be very few 
of the real old ones and they are so well treasured that their 
possessors are most secretive about them. A good old bead 
may easily be valued at 6 to 10 mithuns even in these days, but 
transfers at such prices are rare as the possessors do not now-a- 
days part with them. 

The first mithun known to the Thadous was to their mythi> 

. cal ancestors, when they wore in the 

' underworld. They used to have 4 

boms. Chongthu when he came up to the earth brought a 
two-homed one with him and the keeper was called Lepokpa. 
One day this mithun was killed for a feast and the skin was 
placed in a neighbouring stream to soften. It disappeared and 
shortly afterwards one Lendou saw another mithun of the same 
markings as the previous one so they presumed the skin had 
come to life again. This all occurred at Sisep and the mithun 
was known as Noimang akd. 

Later Sat-song, the son of Chongthu, found a mithun gra- 
zing in his millet fields and caught it. This mithun is spoken 
of as the Van slid (Sky Mithun). 

This is the house-god. It is not taken away by the next* 
^ of-kin male on the death of the house- 

holder. Each house-holder has his own 
in-doi. It serves the whole family so long as the members all 
live in one house, but on separation new in-doi may be made. 
There is no fixed time for this and it is usually done when a 
separate household feels that it is suffering from a lack of health 
or ol wealth and that the want of the tn-doi may be the cause. 

In making a new in-doi the thempu plays an important 

jMirt 

The following things are to be collected 

A piece each of the altelhing and thinghi tree. Small bits 
of gopi (a garden bamboo), wmgui (a creeper), goat, pig, fowl 
and egg. Also small portions of a gourd, khiu>^ (a tree the 
bark of which makes excellent rope), and haHhi (a particular 
species of gourd) A sword and spear and a woman’s brass wrist- 
let called chao have to be produced.^ 

Then the thempu, taking a very small bit of each of the . 
above with the spear, dao and wristlet in his hand says 

“ Pathen bless so and so (The person whose in-doi is being 
made.). 


1 The tn-dot (= *< house magic ” or •• house ohorm ” has a very close 
parallel in the siap aioh of tho Kenyahs in Borneo (Hose and MoOougall, 
Pagan Tribet of Borneo, II 124). So far as I know it is typical of the 
Kuki culture as distinct from the Naga. See also Appendix G.— (Ed.) 
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him as you blessed the Shdoimmpka, i.t., the best 
of the Authiag trees (to be the in-dM of man). 

Bless him as yon blessed the Thinghitoinamf^ (sthebest 
of the ihiwghi trees). 

Bless him as you blessed the Oopiehetigna/mpha (the barn* 
boo), Vomguipha " [the creeper), Foftpimatbem (the pig), Xel- 
chalkihe' (the goat), Pengjompa (the round gourd), flaUhijdia 
(the long gourd), OhmiclpJia (the old dao), Tengmimpha 
(the spear), Ohaoveipha (the wristlet). Khaopitkosom (the tree 
whose bark makes rope), A’tolngo (the white fowl) and the 
K<Utiil«ngtheng Katui lungm’ (the clean and clear egg). 

The thempu thmi carries on the blessing praying that the 
householder may have many sons and daughters, riches and 
power and a long life. After this the genealogical tree of the 
household from Chongthu has to be repeated in full and the 
fkmpu asks Fathen to exempt the present maker of an in-^ 
from the consequences of the sins of his forefathers. So saying 
the bits of articles enumerated are put into a small gourd and 
tiling up on (he outside of the front wall of the house near the 
top usually above the door out of the way of children and 
fowls searching for something to play with or for food. So the 
ceremony ends and there is much ju drinking and eating. There 
are no special animals to bo killed ; that merely depends on the 
circumstances of the person performing the ceremony. The in- 
doi thus made is carried with him by the maker where-ever he 
goes until his death, when his son or sous have to repeat the 
ceremony if they intend having an in-doi also. The house-god 
therefore is apparently only for the protection of the person 
for whom it is made, which is also evident from the ceremony 
given above. 

This is a feast to the entire village and is the only known 
ceremony in which a Thadou. woman 
Chang Ai. leading part. In the old 

days when Thadou villages consisted of houses in their hun- 
dreds it meant a very expennve affair which could usually only 
be done by the wives of chiefs’ or of very wealthy men. In 
these days as households in the majority of Knki villages reach 
double figures only, it is not such a great aBair, The woman 
performing it has to feed the whole viUage for one day and she 
puts up a platform of earth about 6 inches above ground level 
which is held in position by a border of small stones placed 
upright. Within this border small upright stones are placed 
and represent the number of bings (woman's baskets) of poddy 
which is being consumed on that day. In the centre are two 
stones also upright with one Imger than the other known as 
Shong mol (spirit stones).' They say these do not repreamt 
the spirit of the woman and her husbanB but aiO the sign 
for Fathen to know where Chang*Ai has been performed before 
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be eeleote a good plaoe ab Mithikho ” for that person.^ This 
feaat can only be done three timee. Mnoh smging eating and 
drinking goes on the whole day and night in the house of the 
person performing it. The Shdioidd, Boneho and LhothU dan* 
oes are perform^ on the third oooasion, when the person is 
said to have assured herself a safe entrance and specially seleot* 
ed place at “ Mithikho.” 

Women who have performed this feast are permitted to 
wear the dark blue cloth with the embroidery at the two ends 
in red and white cotton of a special design. The name' of the 
cloth is Oumgnang. 

This is performed by men and implies a feast to the entire 
„ . . village for a day. Some have been 

^ '* known to have done so for more days. 

In the old days only those who have killed all the different 
kinds of dangerous animals were allowed to perform this cere- 
mony but now-a-days it is mostly a question of wealth and all 
want to make out that they have done so. However one. 
animal at least must be killed even these da3rs to Justify the 
ceremony although trapping an animal is sufficient for this 
purpose. 

On the day of the ceremony the thempu appears and with 
ju in his hand calls upon the Pathen to permit the “ Y-shaped 
post ” to be erected. The Pathen is supposed to tell the thmpu 
tliat He has left the charge of the earth to Noimangpa so in 
turn the Hhem/pu asks the latter where the post may be erected. 
Noimangpa is supposed to give his authority by saying tliat 
wherever the thempu spills some of the ju on the earth there it 
is to be erected so the thempu does so and then digs a small 
piece of the earth out, and the actual erection is done by the 
young men of the village. After this the mithnn to be slaughter- 
ed is to be tied to this post which must be of the duihing 
tree and no other. It is then killed by piercing it with a spear 
or sharp bamboo. Generally the thempu does the killing iffter 
blessing the man who is performing the Sha-Ai after the gene- 


r Nevertheless, I strongly suspect these two stones of being a de^* 
nerate form of the two stones set up by so many Nagas as representing 
the husband and wife, and as phallic vehicles for the fertilisation of the 
land and its produce, from human to vegetable by the soul matter of 
those who have demonstrated by tiieir prosperity tiiat they an fit per* • 
sons to do so («. Oarved MmoliUu, ite., LUIh ^e eonnee- 

tion with the dead still obtains in the association with Mithikho, and the 
fact that the stones ore erected by a woman ra^r suggests that ^ 
ceremony dates to a matrilineal period before the intrusion of the patrili- 
neal Kuki, which would perhaps, not ii^propriately, associate the cus- 
tom of erecting stones with the Mon-Khmer element which seems once 
to have dominated these hills and whidi still survives in the stone-sreet. 
ing matrilineal Khasis and Syntengs. This feast is called also, I think, 
BiA ai (v. Shakespear, Lumot-Kuki Okme, page SOS sq., illustrated at 
p. 207).— (Kd.) 
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alogioal tree from Thadou has been repeated down to this per* 
son. Then there is the usual orgy during which Saipi Khupsu’, 
SagolPheii^i and Theiphit are danced three times each, while 
the feast is being prepared but ju is going round all the time. 
Generally the entire village is unfit to be seen the next day. 

This is considered the most highly prized feast of the bt and 
can only be performed by those who have 
done the Sha-Ai three times> In this 
everything has to be done seven times. Seven mithuns are to 
be killed and everything else must be in multiples of seven. 
This has not been done for a very long time and so the exact 
rites are not clearly known. It was originally done by Thadou 
himself and only three or four persons are supposed to have ever 
done it since, but even then it was not done properly as the 
Ohontvl which was the only weapon by which the mithuns or 
other animals could be killed on such occasions, was buried and 


lost owing to a quarrel between the Dongngel and Thadou 
families at a very early date. Even the songs and genealogical 
trees had to be repeated seven times. The whole ceremony tak* 
Ing days to complete and the expense incurred being fabulous. 
Even after the death of such persons the corpse had to be carri- 
ed round seven times and everything pertaining to burial rites 
had to bo done seven times so that they resorted to smoking 
the bodies of such persons to avoid decomposition before the 
entire rites were completed. 

The performance of theC/to» gave the soul of that person a 
paramount seat in Mithikho and ensured eternal happiness. 

These are performed by the thempu for the village when 


Village oereiuonieB. 

One is called Aikam. 


any rumour or news comes through of 
Cholera or any such like fatal epidemic. 
The most serious form is with a nguMu 


(Hoolook ape), the at toot, a piece of thingsaphulip and. of the 


^ingihu tree. The gibbon is cut in two and the blood mixed 


with the other things. All the people of the village then come 
and anoint themselves with a little of the mixture and also taste 


a little. The anointing is generally on the forehead. After this the 
thempu takes the remainder of the mixture and the two halves 
of the gibbon and places them on the frame work of the arch 
made a short way out of the village on the main path. Half of 
the hoolook being on either side of the path. At the time of pre- 
' paring the mixture and killing the hoolook the thempu calls on 
Pathen to protect the village from the epidemic and the entire 
village is “taboo” for 16 days. No one is allowed to enter or 


^ 1 find in my notes that the Thado have a series of three " feasts of 
merit," to uee Mi. Mills’ apt term. For the drat a three-pronged post is 
set up, for the second a forked post surrounded by bamboo poles (of. the 
Serna agkuw, The Serna Nagaa, p. 227), and for the third a stone. The 
three-pronged post is a familiar sight in Thado villagee.— (Ed.) 
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to go out of the viUage, and on the day the oecemony is per- 
formed no oocks must crow in the village, so tiiey are all taken 
into the Jungle out of hearing for one day and kept there in 
baskets. It is said that one gibbon dies each moon and so they 
are not heard making a noise between the old and the new 
moon. The death is the toll taken by Pathen from them in 
order that they may be quiet then. In consequence a gibbon is 
thought the best animal to sacrifice in case of approaching fatal 
epidemics. 

Another village ceremony entails the killing of a dog to keep 
away evil spirits, as thUha detest dogs, as alreauiy mentioned 
apropos of the killing by Ohongthu of his favourite dog. In this 
case the taboo is for 5 days only but the rites otherwise are the 
same. 

The third is a village taboo accompanied by the other 
ceremonials, but without any sacrifice. This entails a 3 day 
tnIxK). 


A fourth is the one day taboo for crops or feasts or the 
like. In this the ai, etc., play no part unless the particular 
reason for the taboo requires it for some further cause than for 
merely closing the village to all strangers. 

After a field has been cut and burnt, Daiphu is performed. 


Field Pujahe. 


For this the Ihempu has to make small 
earthen images of the following 


Saipiha (Elephant’s tooth). 
So’long nupa (Slaves). 
Vengke (Partridge). 

Thoche (Squirrel). 

Shd (Mithun) 

Khichang (Ear bead). 
Langbd (Mica). 


With these he takes an egg and some cotton and goes to 
the field and asks Pathen to excuse the cultivator of that 
field for all the damage he has done by cutting and burning the 
land. All the objects are then placed on the Imle of a tree and 
the thempu then returns to the village The day following 
nothing is done but the day after that the ihempa goes to the 
field to see whether the objects which he placed there are still 
where he left them. If any of the images are missing or broken 
it meuis that someone of that household will either die or suffer 
illness as Pathen has considered the damage done excessive. 
Consequently kilhdOto will be performed in the village to ward 
off any ill effects which may be expected from the tliempu’s in- 
terpretation of the Daiphu. 

The Changlhahou follows the reaping and storing of the paddy 
crop. It consists in the killing of a fowl for the spirits of tire 
paddy for their Undness in yielding so much. The story is that 
once upon n time a terrible famine was rampant all over the 
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earth. No one had anything to eat. Then a woman ataggering 
with weaimefw came to the Ullage of the Thadoua and aaked to 
be maintained, but no one would feed her at first because tb^ 
had not even enough for themselves. Eventually she was ti^en 
in by an old lonely widow and in return for the kindness Ihe 
strange woman gave the widow some paddy, which she (the 
strange woman) stated would never die, so that she (the widow) 
would never want for rice. This came true and the widow be- 
came very rich and paddy seemed to come to her even if she 
did no cultivation.^ & the Thadons do this to the spints of the 
paddy in return for the kindness once shown to one of them who 
was an old useless widow, and ever since the Thadons have 
thrived on rice. 

These were either allowed to die after birth by not feeding 
TT X j /«.•! j them or handed over to the old women 
of the village to dispose of m some way 
or other. It is said that the old women used to put thorns into 
the soles of the feet of such children before burying them 
so that their souls should not be able to chase them in the 
after-world where they may meet. * 

The Thadous consider themselves great head-hunters* and 
have not given up the practice as was 
seen so recently as the Knki Rebellion 


Head-hunting 


1 In the Qolden Age that preceded the Thmzin, rice, firewood, and 
everythingelso that haa to bo carried in this weary world moved of itself 
to the desired place when ordered, but as a woman who was with diild 
died on every day that this power wns used tho practice of calling in the 
paddy and the firewood was abandoned. The Ao likewise believe in this 
Golden Age (Mills, The Ao Nagas, 108), while the Angami look for its 
retuni. ^e beliefs of tho Karen of Burma in Apu Lagan and the Kayan 
of Borneo in Apu Leggan and that of the Fijian in Tavuila are pobably all 
connected [vide my note on Mills, loc, cit,]. The Angami call it Tihidzu* 
rUke ketaonkye, * topsy-turvy of the Universe.'— (Ed.) 

S Infanticide of bastards is also followed by pricking with thorns the 
soles of the child's feet among Angamis, at any rate in the Khizami group, 
and the reason given is virtually the same, to prevent the return of 
the ghost.— (Ed.) 

s It would be an error to regard the Thado as a typical or even a 
bona fide head-hunter. True he^-hunting in Assam, at any rate, and 
probably over a much wider area (vide * H^-hunting * in the new (1929) 
edition of the Ene^opaedia BrUannica), is a conscious attempt to convey 
the soul of the individual beheaded into the victor’s possesedon as a 
source of life and fertility, the head being regarded as the location par 
exeeUence of the soul. The Kuki is really a slave-hunter, who also takes 
heads having probably acquired the practice by contact with genuine 
hei^-hunters, and having fused it with his slave-hunting propensities and 
beliefB, so that he now takes heads in order that the soul, conceived of as 
a person and quite different from the true head-hunter’s conception of 
it as a sort of life essence (o/. Marshall, The Karen Feojde oj Btirmo, p. 221 
sq.), may serx'e his dead in Mithikho. The practice of tho Kachins, who 
seem merely to prc luce the head as evidence of prowess (Scott and 
Hardiman, op, ciL, I, i, 430), is probably another instance of the efi^ of 
the oontact^ith a head-hunting tribe of non-head-hunters who ^ve coffied 
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in 1918-19. They place great value on a head because each 
head means an additional slave for the soul at Mithikho ; also 
that unless a man take a head he is not keeping up the tradi- 
tions of his ancestors who were all famous head-hunters. 

Before a party leaves on a raid the Aempu makes a mix- 
ture from the ai plant and then annointing each warrior on the 
forehead says May your enemies become stupified so that you 
may kill them easily and may Pathen bring you safely back 
with many heads to your count.” This is called Qal him. 

The Thadou places most value on a child’s head, male 
or female, as it means that to obtain it he must practically 
enter the enemies’ village. Next in value is that of a woman 
since this would mean going very near to the village. After 
that comes the head of a known warrior of the enemy since it 
would require much prowess to kill him and then last of all the 
ordinary man or youth 


the practice without sharing the beliefs from which it arose. It may 
be noted that the Assam tribes north of the Brahmaputra are not head- ■ 
lumtera. The Thado practice seems to have a close parallel in that of the 
Kayans, Kenyahs and Klemantans of Borneo, tlie Iban perhaps, oorres* 
ponding to the Naga in the fdZe of genuine head-hunter. The Kayaa like 
the Kuki regards it as necessary to put a head on the grave that its soul 
may serve the deceased in the next world (vide Hose and MoDougall, c^. 
ci7., T, 190 ; 11, 1 06). On the other hand the Sebop Klemantans have a story 
of the origin of head-hunting which is entirely Naga in spirit (i5id., 11, 13S 
stq ). My conclusion is that Borneo has been subject to the same head- 
hunting culture as Assam and to the same intrusion of a subsequent slave- 
hunting culture, which I associate in Assam with the Kuki and Kaohin 
races and which I am tempted to associate with the Kayans in Borneo, 
l^ol, Shakespear (op. ci&, p. 60) denies that the Lushei was ever a head- 
hunter, but also that he ever seujrificed slaves at the graves of chiefs, 
bub the evidence of Woodthorpe (Luahai Exp^^ion, pp. 181, 282, 293) is 
conclusive against him in the latter respect, and both the Thado (Soppitt, 
ou. ciL, p. 14) and the Chins had the same custom (Carey and Tuck, op, aU,, 
1. 196) ; the Ao Nagas believe that the souls of slain foes serve the taker 
uf the head in the next world, which 1 ascribe to the intrusion of Kuki 
into Naga culture (Mills, The Ao Ncigaa, p. 200).— (Ed.) 

^ Frankly I regard this list of valuations as suspect. It is too logical 
and suggests the attempts which have been made to rationalize the prefer- 
ence felt by most Nagas for a female head over a male one, vide johnsteme, 
Experiencee in Manipur and the Naga HiUa^ p, 30, and Bodson, N aga Tri^ 
of Manipur . p. 1 14. In these cases the statement may, as Shakespear in his 
note on the latter passage suggests, be an attempt to excuse a practice 
known to bo regarded with disapproval, though there is some eyideim 
to the contrary, vide, The Angami Nagae, p. W sq. ; the reason men by 
Hutoliinson {Account of the Ohittagong HUl tracte, p. 140) is obyiwsly 
an aetiological ^ort of the Kukis who recount it, and my own opinion is 
that the value of female heads is higher than that of male primarily 
on account of a higher fertility rating (v. The Serna Nagast p. 178.) When 
Johnstone says that to kill a baby in arms is a groater feat to an Angami 
than to kill a he is drawing on his imagination entirely, and he 
should have made it clear that to an Angami unless it has cut its teeth an 
infant's head does not count at all, though 1 believe the Kukis have been 
known to take the infant from the mother's womb and decapitate it, and 
this is speoiflcally stated by Rawlins {Cueie or Mountaineefs of Ttpra^ • Asia- 
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After i-etumingfrom a raid with heads the village turns out 
in full strength with drums and horns and the raiders will 
then sing the song called Haida in which the number of heads is 
to be sung. They then enter the village in procession. For 
three days they are fed on food separately cooked and eaten ofi 
banana leaves. This food is called Qal an} Immediately 
on their arrival Minlo is done which is merely the reciting of 
the genealogical tree of those who have taken heads. The Qal 
an is supposed to be the enemies’ food and no one else must 


tic Researches, ' IT, 188). This latter practice is also reported of the 
Kagoro of W. Africa (Tremoarne, Tailed Head-hwUera of Nigeria, 180). 
—(Ed.) 

1 The first food eaten by a warrior who has taken life must be eaten 
with the unwashed hand which has been deliberately imbrued with the 
victim’s blood. This custom is obviously intimately connected with the 
practice observed by the Lushoi of licking from the spear-head the blood 
of the first man killed (Lewin, Wild Races of South East India, page 209). 
The custom is obviously a form of that in which the enemy’s blood is 
drunk, probably in order to imbibe his soul or his vital principle, which is 
a very widely spread custom, to be traced no doubt in a final degenerate 
form in the Serna custom, pointed out to me by Mr. Mills, of compelling 
every warrior who has shed blood, or assisted thereat, to take a cere- 
monial meal before entering the village. This ‘ meal ’ is purely formal 
and consists of n mere mouthful of cooked rice, but the fact that the war- 
rior must take it before entering his village suggests very strongly that the 
real point is that he oats it with bloody htinds. The Serna insistence 
is now oil tlio eating, but tlio Thado insistence is on the blood on the 
hands, aiTurding u connecting link between the modem Serna custom of a 
mere ceremouiul meal before enteiing the village and the original custom 
of quafTing an enemy's blood. 

The Melanesians of Florida and the Ibo of Nigeria do just what 
the Lushei does, lick the dead man’s blood from the blade that killed him 
(Codrington, The Mflanvsuins, p. 305 ; Leonard, The Lower Niger, etc., p, 
180). Actual drinking of tho blood is reported of the TCafirs of the Pamirs 
(Leitncr, Dardifitnn, 53, 01,), of the Maoris (Lang, Polynesian Nation, 72, 
where a parallel from Nubia is cited) and of the Scythians (Herodotus, IV, 
64). A degree further is the tasting of tho liver, heart or brain of the dead 
enemy. The liver is tasted by the Lushei (Lewiii, loc. ctL), and by the 
Tinguian, Bagobo und Mundayau of the Philippines (Cole, The Tinguian, 
374, Wild Tribes of Davao, 94, 203), and the heart or brain or both is 
eaten or tasted by the same three tribes of the Philippines as well as by 
the Italones (Sawyer, Inhibitantn of the PhUipttines, p. 268), as probably 
by some of the Bornean tribes ; also by tho Kafirs (Leitner, loc. cit.) and 
by the Maori (Donne, The Maori, page 281), who refer to their victim as 
** the first fish, ” and is reported also of the Chinese (Sawyer, loc. cit.). 

Although the general intention is probably the absorption of the vital 
essence of the slain, other possible reasons must not be overlooked, such 
as the desire to acquire the qualities of the deceased, or the desire to insult 
and to <1egrado the deceased ; the ibo explains the praetioe as intended to 
slake the desire for bloodshed and thus prevent the slayer's running 
amok among his own tribe ; and that the idea of preventing the slain 
from avenging his death on the slayer by establishing a physical com- 
munity with him may give rise to the practice, is suggegfied by the 
fact that cases have been reported in Europe of murderers eating parts of 
their victims flesh with this idea, shared also by the natives of Queens- 
land (Tremeamc, Tailed Head-hunters, 183). — (^1.) 
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partake of it. The yillage is taboo for those three days and the 
women folk must make Thu'po for each of the successful raiders 
from cotton which is worn in the knot of hair bdhind as a sign 
of their great deed.^ After the three days the village re*enterB 
its normal routine.^ 


In the old days when a chief died it necessitated a raid as 
the more slaves the chief had for his soul at Mithikho the 
better. 

These are many and mostly for curing different hinds of 
illness or for warding off the same. Or 
e y uja a. Bome reason such as 

poverty or loss of property. 

1 merely give the names of some since they are all really 
household pujahs and do not concern the village. They are : — 

Uitheng, Neovei, Doivei, A*them, Vfiahe* Kddoi, Oanda 
kithoi, Tuigtddou, Tombil, Sdhaj^m, Bo'Omn, Loulim, TuiUm, 
Thingvei, A HhtmhMoi, Janchan, etc. 


Some of these are for the waterspriug, path, tree or stone' 
which they think has caused the trouble, be it illness or a 
wound or a sore. All these merely entail killing a fowl by the 
thempu or by the sick man himself. 

This is a pujah performed for a person who returns sue* 
Shslhakou. cessful after a hunt. 


First the wife of the hunter puts some ju into the mouth of 
the hilled game and then the Ihempu does likewise saying “ All 
you beasts of the world and flying game taste this ju, it is much 
letter than any ju you all will ever have, so come here for 
it when you are thirsty. ” By this it is meant that they will be 
enticed to come to that village and the hunter will kill them 
all.^ The thempu will call on Kholkipkholjang site, where the 


1 See Plate 3 fig. ) 

^ The l^dn takes the head only as a lule, not other limbs hIso, 
as a Naga does so often, though among the Lushei Woodthorpo rerords an 
arm on Volonol'e grave {Luahei ExpwHtion, page 282). When aThado 
takes the head he takes the whole head unless be has fell particularly 
bitter against the dead man, in which case ho takes the head above the 
jaw, leaving the rest. This is done when the life taken is an pvt of 
revenge, and apprises the victim’s relatives of the state of mind of 
the ^yer, When not afllxed to a grave the head is impaled outside tiie 
village on a pointed branch or on a stake the top of which has been cut 
away to leave a vertical point projecting upwards from the centre of the 
stake which is cut o0 level round the base of the point. This point appa- 
rently transfixes the skull projecting through a hole in the cranium, 
though the only specimens actually seen by me consisted of crania 
only (some with the hair sUli attached), the skulls having been reported 
to have been divided between Cihengjapao ^ and the Haokip chief 
Tongkhupao. What is probably the last specimen of a Thado’s human 
trophy is now in the Oxford University Huseum. T collected it in 1922. 

s Of. The Angami Nagae, pp. 239, 240.— (Ed.) 
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Thadoufl saw gathered all the animals of the world, before 
he pours the ;ii into the mouth of the killed game. 

There is always much drinking and singing, when any game 
is kilted and brought into the village, at the expense of the 
hunter. 

When a Th^ou dies a bamboo is erected over his grave 
which gives in niches on it the tally of the game which he has 
killed in his lifetime. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Village and Oooufations. 


The Thadou usaaUy aeleote the dense Jungle for his village 
V'llave either on the top of a ridge or on 

‘ the slope Just below. There is no special 

orientation of the houses that are promiscuously scattered about 
the place. Being migratory he attaches little sentimental value 
to an old site which has been occupied for any length of time. 
When the mood takes him he leaves his house and goes else- 
where. He has no village perimeter like the Nagas and takes 
no pride in the village either. The chief’s house is generally 
the largest while the majority have houses about 20ft. by 14ft» 
on an average. Before the Chief’s house, and those of 
some of the wealthier villagers, is usually found a platform 
made of wood and bamboos upon which men congregate of an 
evening or at any time to discuss any village politics or dis- 
pute!^. Those that are able, either from wealth or the number 
of inmates, make a palisading around the house — forming an 
enclosure to keep out the mithuns and probably protect a small 
kitchen garden. This palisade is made of logs split into planks 
roughly and then tied together with cane or bamboo binding 
to keep them in position, with posts at intervals to hold them 
upright, and cross strands of wood or bamboos to keep them in 
line; It is all a very cnide and apparently carelesidy-put-to- 
gether construction. A few banana trees are some times found, 
otherwise, fruit trees are conspicuous by their absence Pigs, 
fowls, dogs and children play about anywhere they please and 
in the rains all the ground is a quagmire with a few logs thrown 
down here and there to avoid sinking shin-deep into the filth. 
The sanitary installation is the pig for the grownups while the 
dog is speci^ly kept to assist the mother of a child who has not 
learnt yet to do for itself. Very little core is taken of the 
water supply where people may be seen drawing water while 
others are either bathing themselves or washing their clothes or 
hair. However, as the bathing propensities of the Thadou are 
practically zero the contamination is slight. 

To form a new village omens are consulted and also dreams, 
Ibe interpretations of which are strictly followed. There are 
two kinds of omens consulted. One is with an egg. A small 
bit of the shell is removed at one end and the egg is then 
placed on three sticks under which a small fire is lighted. If 
the egg bursts or overflows then it is bad, but if the liquid comes 
out and congeals on top like a cap and none of it trickles 
down to the sticks holding up the egg or to the ground then it 
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is a good omen and a villt^ is established. The other omen is 
with water. A small hole about the size of a dinner plate and 
about 6 inches deep is dug. This is lined with any kind of 
leaves and then water poured in quickly to fill the hole. 
After the pouring if the water goes round clockwise it is bad 
but if counter'clookwise it is good. These omens are oonsultecf 
on the proposed site by the thmpu or village soothsayer of the 
village to be. 

Houses are made of wood posts with wooden rafters. That* 
ching grass is used for the roof which is held in place by split 
bamboo.s and bamboo or cane lashings. The walls are bamboo 
matting. The whole structure is raised about 4 to 6 ft. at the 
back according to the nature of the ground surface, while the 
front rests on the ground.^ The house contains one large room 
and a verandah in the front. In the verandah the mortar for 
pounding paddy is placed, on one side. About the middle of 
the room a hearth is made where all the cooking is done. Some 
times this is on one side of the room. It is made of mud about 
6 to 9 inches deep which is placed on the split bamboos which 
are laid flat on the trusses which support floor. It is usually 
about 3 ft. square. In the centre are three stones of conical 
shape placed slanting inwards so as to hold the utensil for 
cooking and the fire is plstced between the stones. Over this 
cookmg place there are two or more platforms hanging from the 
roof upon which things are dried. The sleeping b^ is either of 
planks or split bamboos laid flat at the back end of the house. 
Sometimes it is to be found on one side. Shelves, brackets and 
hooks are on all sides made of bamboo or wood tied and held 
in place by bamboo or cane lashings. A length of bamboo is 
usually found placed across one comer of the room upon which 
clothes are hung. A few cooking pots, some gourds and a 
basket or two make the total of the property. 

Some pieces of flesh either drying or dried and a few bam- 
boo tubes for drawing water will also be found about in the 
room. Before building a house no regular consultation of 
omens is indulged in but a few rather like having their dreams 
interpreted on the eve of the erection, probably by way of 
curiosity rather than of custom. 

The fact that the Thadou does not erect his house entirely 
on a “ mnchan ” or platform, but with the front always resting 
on the ground leads me to believe that they must have ori- 
ginally been ocean-shore, river, lake or creek-bank dwellers 
rather than mid stream.* I do not consider that the idea is a 


^ Tlio reason given for putting part of the house on the ground level 
is the weight of the wooden mortar in which paddy is husked. Field 
housee where r j mortar is kopt, are raised entirely from the ground and 
approacheti by a ladder,— (Ed.) ' • 

s I think Mr. Shaw has overlooked the fact Miat the habit of building 
a house panly on piles is just as likely to originate in the uee of a eteep 
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remnant of building in trees or the like to be safe from wild 
anunals, because then they would have no portion of the house 
resting on the ground which is the general practice and which 
the very old men do not remember to be in any other form. 

The average size of a Thadou house is about 20 ft. long by 
14 ft. broad. The chief and the wealthy villagers indulge in 
much larger ones. These larger ones only consist of one large 
roomi as the smaller ones, but inside cubicles are some times 
found for the slaves or servants to sleep in. 1 wonder if the 
cubicle arrangement is a remnant of some form of captivity 
which the slaves were subjected to in the old days ? No one 
has been able to enlighten me on this among the Thadous.^ 

The paddy is left in the fields and carried up in such 
quantities as is required from time to time. Gongs are con- 
cealed in the Jungles mostly, although some place them inside 
the lei, a conical shaped basket, with other treasures such as 
new clothes, beads, etc. 

On the whole the Thadou house is a miserable construction 
and the average man takes very little interest in his house 
except to keep the rain out. Very likely the migratory feeling 
dissuades him from wasting his energies on a house be may 
vacate at any time that the whim takes him. When asking 
the reason why I have often been told “ We are like birds and 
are lazy,” which describes the Thadou verj' accurately. 

Domesticated animals are mithuns, buffalos, pigs, goats, 
dogs and fowls. 

The mithun are left to roam about the jungles on their own 
and are really only half tame. The same applies to the buffa- 
loes. Sometimes "they are persuaded to collect near the village 
for salt, but this is only done to keep them from wandering too 
far and thus calling for the use of tremendous amount of energy 
when the time comes to kill them. 


Hlope as a village site, as in the use of a river or lake-shore. If the princi- 
pal purpoRQ of lake dwellings may be taken to have been defensive, and 
as this purpose would not bo served by houses half on land, perhaps the 
funner alternative is the more likely. — (Ed.) 

^ It may perhaps be taken that the original house was similar to the 
liomoan “ long hoube ” and accommodated the whole community, which 
from building cubicles inside come to building semi-detached and finally 
detached ^artmenis outside, vide Peal, EcMem Nagaa oj the Tirap and 
Namtaikt A.S.B., i, of 1896; On the Morung, etc,, J.R.A.I., XXII, iii. 
The preferred plan of a Thado villt^ is still a double row of houses fac- 
ing each other across a street orientated according to the slope ^ the 
ground ; houses must not face down the slopOi but across it. A house 
that looked up or down the street would lie liable to catch all the spirits 
going about ** as a basket fish-trap in a weir collects the fish moving up or 
Hown stream.” Presumably spirits about in the street are less dangerous 
than in the house. That, at least, is Korean view for “ Korean devils 

t'ro far more powerful indoors than out, and so the Koreans are 

at speoial pains to exclude their devilships from interiors” (Miln, 

QuairU Korea p. 236).HEd.) 
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Pigs ate fed regularly and oome to the call of " Lut ” from 
their owners while “ Ohi " is the word need for dogs. The voice 
is the only distinction recognised by the pigs and dogs as to 
whether their master is calling one or the other. Pigs play a very 
important part in the sanitation of a village which does not debar 
them from being a delicacy on the breakfast table. Male pigs are 
castrated after they are 3 to 6 months old and ore never allow* 
ed to grow up to full size naturally. This does not seem to re* 
duoe the reproductive properties of the stock, but the standard 
in size is low.^ 

Dogs are kept for two purposes mainly. One is for the 
chase.* The other has already been referred to earlier in this 
chapter. No special breed of dog is kept. The dog is not al- 
ways fed and hence the poor condition in which they are often 
seen. Ni^as are very fond of dog's flesh * and so a good trade 
exists in this line between the Kukis and Nagas. Thadous are 
not averse to dog flesh but do not place it in the front rank. 
Male dogs are not castrated. 

Goats are kept for trade and food, and are not fed but allow- 
ed to graze in the jungle. Sometimes miniature houses are 
buUt for the goats to sleep in at nights. The same for the fowls. 
Fowls are also scavengers of the village and are not fed. 

1 have very seldom come across cats in Thodou villages. 
Apparently they have very little use for them otherwise they 
would not be omitted from their stock of domesticated animals.* 


1 This method of dealing with pig is universal in these hill s, audit 
appears again in the Philippines, where the Tinguian oastrates them, as do 
all Nagas, at two to three months old. In the case of the Tinguian the 
stock is apparently propagated by breeding with the wild species (Cole, 
The Ttngruian, p. 412), but that is not the case in the Naga Hills, where 1 
have only onoe heard of the domestic pig breeding witli the wild one. In 
that ease the young were brindled like the wild young as in the Philip- 
pines, but this is not the case with the ordinary litter. Probably this 
practice of castrating all the males when still very young obtains widely 
in south east Asia, but 1 cannot find that is reported except by Methold 
who in his Indian Obs^rvetiioM reports the ** strange increase of the Swine 
of that Country (Siam) amongst which there are found no Boares, yet 
have they Pigs according to the custome of other Swine ** IPurchas, Hia 
P^grimage, 1626, p. 1007).— (Ed.) 

2 As by Nagas, hunting-dogs are treated by the Tbwlo with due res- 
pect. When hunting-dogs die they are buried with four comer-posts 
Ivakat) to their grave. Other dogs are eaten before they reach old age 
or else sold.— (Ed.) 

s They regard it as having medicinal properties v. The Ae Nagas, 
p. 17 n2. With the Thado, however, its curative properties seem rather 
magical than material ; an account of how Chongthu discovered them is 
given by McCulloch ( VaUey C(f Munnipore, p. 66). — (Ed.) 

t Oi^ts are rare in moat parts of the hills, and 1 t^nk the rarity is 
primarily due to the fact that the cate find life in the jungle easier than 
m the village and stray away and turn wild, where they readily mate with 
the smaU leopard-cat, or so it appears. In moA Naga triMi cate are 
the subject of many superstitiona The Angami Nagae, jgp, 62, 242, 
240 , The Serna Nagas, pp. 65, 69), The Lhotas (Mills, The £h^ Nagas, 
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One hardly ever sees the Thadou on affectionate terms with 
his dog or any other animal. One often doubts whether snob a 
thing as affection is included in his composition at any time.^ 
He exhibits all the tndts of a bully, very clearly, in his daOy 
life. He kicks his dog, beats his wife, speaks roughly with 
everyone ]ust because he is annoyed over something which is not 
connected with his dog or wife, etc. He suffers permanently 
from an enlarged liver, which, after all, is to be expected from 
the capacity for“ /«*’ that he possesses at all and any time of 
the day and night taken in conjunction with the climate. He 
is also very fond of eating rats of all kinds and this may be a 
reason why he does not like keeping cats which would reduce 
bis supply of this delicacy. Practictdly all animals and birds are 
eaten by the Thadou and fish arc a particularly appreciated 
diet. 

The Thadou’s staple diet is rice but the Lhouvum and 
f.,.. .. Lhonjem are said to be particularly 

iva on. (taro) and rely on it a good 

deal.* 

There ate many kinds of rice but all are grown on the hill- 
sides and are not irrigated. They have to depend on the season 
entirely. Other crops are beans, millet, Job’s Tears, sesamum, 
maize, chillies, mustard leaf, cotton, ginger, turmeric, onions, 
pumkins, cucumbers and gourds. 

The Thadou does not sow his seed broad-cast like some 
Nagas * but with a small hoe called tucha digs a small hole and 
puts in a few seeds and then covers them op. The Nagas who 
live among the Kukis sow broadcast and then lightly hoe over 
with some earth by merely scratching the ground with their 
small hoes. This may be one of the causes that the Kuki general- 
ly gets a better yield than the Naga. Tree Jungle is best liked 
by the Thadou,* and they hardly ever cultivate more than two 


63) are reputed never to keep cats, though they sometimes pur- 
chase them for food, and Mills remarks that the Aos do not care 
about oats as they soon run wild and suppler lont their meals with the 
domestic fowl^SPSe Ao Nagas, p. 135). The hill man here is always in the 
dilemma between feeding his oat, when, he says, it will not trouble to 
catch rats, and not feeding it, when it goes ofiE to the wild on its own 
account.— (Ed.) 

^ 1 can by no means subscribe to this estimate of the Thado ; on the 
contrary his family affections are strong enough to make it frequent for 
several brothers with their families to share a common ho^, wlueh to 
Nagas would be utterly unworkable, and his domestic behaviour is just as 
good as other people's. He is about the only tribe in these hills which 
t'ver takes the trouble to rear and tame wild animals as pets. — (E(L) 

^ It is said that it is only of comparatively recent years that rice has 
supplanted taro aa the staple crop of the Thado, and taro (eoloeaaia) is 
still largely cultivated.— (Ed) 

* Similarly the Sema Naga dibble in the seed, whereas the Ao sow 
(Ed) ■ 

lo's ideal of really satisfactory cultivation is to fell virgin 
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yean on one field. They show a tendency now-a-days to take 
up irrigated rice oultiTation, and the heavy initial outiay of 
energy required in the preparation of this type of field may 
eventually lead to the Tbadous’ dropping their migratory 
inclinations when this form of cultivation gets a greater hold on 
them. 

In ikuming, which is the name given in Assam to the dry 
cultivation, the jungle is out in January or February annually. 
It is then allowed to dry thoroughly and ie burnt. After that the 
field is cleared of debris and the sowing begins. Three to four 
times is the usual number of weedings when the crops are grow- 
ing. In the one field nearly all the crops mentioned are 
often seen planted promiscuously. The crops are out with a 
sickle which has a sawlike edge. The heads are eolleoted on the 
field and there thrashed and winnowed, and the paddy is stored 
in the field house called hu bu. It is carried up to the village 
as required and pounded into rice for daily consumption. The 
harvest starts in October and ends about the eatrly part of 
December according to whether the crop is of the early or late 
ripening type. The Thadon, however, prefers the late ripening 
kind of rice which he says has a better flavour and is more sus- 
taining. 

In hunting the Thadou is particularly expert. Nothing 
_ . l>leases him so much as to be out after 

game with his muzzle-loading gun or 
arranging and setting up traps to snare wild animals. He is a 
good tracker and has an uncanny knack of knowing where the 
game is likely to be. For large game such as elephant he puts 
a spear into his gun and wounds his victim in such a ^acethat 
the beast finds it very painful to move, then he kills it while it 
is thus anchored. Another form is to dig large pits with sharp 
pointed bamboos placed firmly upright in them, so that when 
the animal falls it is literally pinned. This form of pitfall is also 
used when driving any kind of game. Next we have the pel, 
a large falling trap made of logs of wood which fall on and crush 
the animal, used for tig?!^, bears and the like. A smelly piece 
of decomposing flesh is placed inside to attract Ahe animal. 
When the beast touches it, :t releases a trigger and thus causes 
the heavy platform of logs to fall and crush it. For smaller 
game there is the pelkop which is a smaller fall trap of a different 
pattern. Logs of wood are placed upright in the ground parallel 
to each other thus making a passage. Over the space between 
these walls a large log weightml with stones is hong so that when 
the animal passes through the passage it is crushed. Another 


forest and grow a sinf^e crop of rice among the fallen logs and then refjeat 
on fresh forest for the next year. This method rives tiie hi j^eot possibie 
letuin for the lowest expenditure of labow, but is so extravhgant in land 
that it can rarely if ever lie indulged in now-a-days. — (Ed.) 
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trap for squirrels and such small animals is made witii a stick 
planted in the ground and palled down with a piece of string, 
at the end of which is a noose. When the game passes over tiie 
noose it releases the spring mid the animal is held strangled in the 
air by the noose, which is whipped op by the string on the 
p^ which kept it down.^ This is called thangU. Small deer 
and wild pigs are sometimes caught in it. In addition spring-gun 
traps are dso made. The height at which this is to be is ascer- 
tained by doubling the circumference of the animal’s footprint 
There are innumerable otlier forms of traps for birds and game 
all based on the spring-release system. 

For 6sh they make a bamboo weir across a river and then poi- 
son the stream with varioas kinds of seed, leaf, root and bark poi- 
sons which are to be found in these hiUs. The weir holds up 
the stupefied fish which are then collected.’^ Another form is 
to make a weir with a platform run at one end, and the fish, 
in their frantic efforts to go down stream, Jump into this run 
which is high and dry and there die or are caught. This 
method is used about October, just at the end of the rains, as 
the Thadon says the fish then begin going down stream. 1 have 
seen some very large catches made in this way. Yet an- 
other form is to make a weir a.s above but with an attached 
platform on the downstream side at the top upon which the 
fish Jump and are caught. For the smaller fish bottle-shaped 
traps are afBxed to the base of these weirs in which small aper 
tnres are made and the fish swaim through them to be held in 
the bamboo traps until removed.' In the smaller streams Just 
a weir across below a pool is made early at the end of the 
rains and then when this pool is seen to be full of fish which 
have come down owing to the want of water higher up the 
Thadou Jumps in and paddles it. This chokes the fish and they 
are easily caught as they come up to the surface. In addition 
to all these traps* and poisons there are the ordinary night 


r V. The Sema Nageu, p. 79. — (Ed.) 

2 This method seems to be in use throughout the Indian arohipelsgo ; 
at any rate it is practised in Borneo, in the Philippine Islands and in 
the Torres Straits, it is also used widely in South America.- (Ed.) 

3 The basket fish-trap, to be effective, should be set with the open- 
ing facing down stream in the spring and up-stream in the autumn. 
The mahseer come up (T to spawn) in the rains and go down again for 
the cold weather.— (Ed.) 

* One form of Thado fish trap which Mr. Shaw has not mentioned 
is interesting on account of its distribution. It consists.of apiece of bam- 
boo split into half a dozen dats joined by the node and kept splayed m t 
by a bamboo ting at the end and a smaller one in middle, making 
a skeleton cone, the longditudinal ribs of which are lined with rachides 
of the cane plant so tied that the points of their formidable hooked 
thorns are directed towards the node of bamboo. _ From this node a 
spike projects inside the cone on which a white bean is impaled to act as 
a bait. Tto fish enters the cone without difficulty, but the thorny hooke 
make it impossible for it to back out. The trap is opened at the node. 
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lines which are fastened to a rod consisting of a length of bam- 
boo well planted in the ground and bent over. Projecting 
horizontally on the water and Just above it is a smaller piece 
of bamboo with a “ V ’’ shaped cut at its extremity. Through 
this the line from the bent bamboo is brought with a crosspiece 
of stick tied to the line and placed under the V-shaped cut thus 
holding the rod bent. An ordinary bazaar hook is used with 
a small crab, frog, snail, fowls’ entrails or a minnow attached. 
This is hanging in the water about a foot or so below the 
surface. When the fish takes it the cross-piece of stick is pulled 
out beyond the end of the V, and the bamboo straightens, re- 
taining the fish with its head well out of the water suspended 
on a stout line.^ 


Many kinds of tree-gum are used also for birdlime when 
trapping the smaller sorts of birds. 

The Thadou has no compunction in killing a male or female 
of any kind of game. They are all edible flesh to him which is 
the only thing that really matters to his mind. 

Game laws have been brought in by the State and some 
attempt is being made to restrict his unsatiable desire for game. 
The Thadou interpretation of this law is that the Sahebs want 
to shikar game and catch fi^ and so this preservation has been 
brought in to avoid having too many blank days while so 
doing. 

It is said that the following things were originally made at 


Manufactures. 


Thijoiibung and Lhanpelkot by one 
Tamlopa Thadou 


Da'pi . . Large Kuki gongs. 

DaHhibu , . A set of of three gongs. 
Tuidol^ .. Large basin. 


which is divided in half to fncilitate the extraction of the fish by the node 
end when the node is untied. A stone is tied to the node as a sinker and 
anchor when the trap is sot. Balfour {Thom-lined Traps, etc,, * Man ’ 1926, 
21) shows that the use of such traps extends from the Naga Hills to the 
Solomon Islands and Santa Cruz. The Chins use them, as do the Lhota 
and Konyak Nagas, but though the Thado uses them, the Kachha Nagas 
(Nzemi), among whom the Thado live, apparently do not. The trap is 
a cruel one, fish taken in it being literiUly covered with gashes inflicted by 
the hooked thorns in the attempts of the victim to escape, but it is simple 
to construct and exceedingly cfiective..~(Ed.) 

^ 1 have seen this spring fishing rod among the Thado, but never 
among Nagas. A virtually identical method of taking fish, minutely des- 
cribed, is reported by ** Fins ** in Ctjurary Life (October 27th, 1923), as 
used by the Arawak Indians of South America. Cole, {The Tinguian, 
p. 385) mentions baited lines on sticks stuck into the ground, but doM not 
state that they are arranged like tlie Thado and Arawak lines to strike 
the fish automatically when the bait is taken.— (Ed.) 

^ 8 The Tuidol (Page 146 (a), fig. 1) is particularly associated with the 
killing of elephants. It has elephants cast in felief roundiits frieze and 
is filled with ju, and the killer of a wild elephant must quaff the whole— 
a sort of sconce, in faot. Mr. Duncan is my informant.— (Ed.) 
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Lumdal . . Brass {dates placed on shields. 

Ghtddeip . . Brass dao-shaped plate worn upright on 

head in full dress. 

OhinHng . . An iron rack ^ witii flat serpent-shaped 
ends to the arms projecting from a 
central stem. 

OhenM . . An old type of genuine Thadou knife. 


Now a-days none of these things are made and the art has 
been lost,* Burmese or other foreign made gongs and utensils 
and knives having now taken their place. 

Cloths are made in the same way as the Nagas from 
cotton grown by them but the pattern is different: They 
are; — 


Thangnarigpon 

Saipikkup 

Ponium 

Potmongvom 

Ponlhe' 

Del 

Phot 


Ponpho’ 
Ni .. 
Ponve 


, . Very dark blue cloth with embroidered 
ends in red, white and yellow cotton. 

. . Same as Thcmgnattg pon but with differ- 
ent pattern for the border.^ 

. . Plain dark blue with no border. 

. . White cloth with one black stripe at 
each border. 

, , A plain white cloth with no borderings. 

A white cloth used either as a “ pugri 
or a dhuti.” 

. . A thick white cotton cloth made with 
coarse thread. In between the warp 
and woof wads of cotton with the 
seed extracted are worked in at the 
time of weaving and fastened at the 
middle of each wad. The ends stand 
out and thus make a pile surface on 
one side of the cloth. 

. . This is tho same as Phoi but without 
the wads of cotton worked in. 

. . A petticoat worn by women. It is of 
r<^ and black alternate stripes. 

.. A plain back cloth worn round the 
torso by women. There is a plain 
white one also by the same name. 


1 It is a sort of oolleotion of hooka branching from a central stem on 
the lines of a candelabrum. We may compare, perhaps, the decorated 
brass hooks of Borneo (Hose and McDougall, op eiL, 11, 220). See Page 
IW (b), fig. 2.-(Ed.) 

^ Beautiful braae and bronze tobacco pipes, dao-handles, flint and 
steel boxes, yu syphons, vases, and gauntlets for women used to be made 
by the ctrs peniue prooesa. This art, though ratoly practised now, is not 
extinct, etde Appendix C.— (Ed.) 

* llie doth takes its name from the resemblance of the pattern to the 
leg of an elephant (saipt). — (Ed.) 
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The fint two, Thangnangpon and SaipUJmp, were only 
worn by chiefs and those who had done the Chang-ai and 
8ha-ai pnjahs and by no one else. Jt was necessary to perform a 
pnjah called Ki&mthoa by killing a pig on the completion 
of those cloths as the borders were supposed to represent the 
images of “ ThUha.” 

Now this is not observed and anyone able to have them 
made may wear them, while the patterns of the border are 
varied according to taste. 

The ordinary hand loom is used in making all these clothes 
and one or more lease-rods are used when weaving in patterns 
according to the complications of the des^n, with one or more 
heddles.* The work from the reaping of the cotton to the 
weaving is all done by the women. To extract the seed from 
the cotton a machine consisting of two wooden rollers closely 
fitting is used through which the cotton wads are passed.* 
This is called paBhe. Then it is ginned with a bow which is 
called pateai. Next it is rolled into lengths of raw cotton, like 
elongated wads, on a stick which is withdrawn when its wads 
are completed. These wads are then spijn into cotton on a 
machine called mu* which is a revolving piece of thin iron 
worked by hand on a frame. 

Their cups are lengths of bamboo planed with a dao while 
their plates are made out of wood. The cooking utensils are 
mostly earthenware bouglit from Manipur but many are now 
going in for iron and alumiaium. 

Their daos and spearheads are made by the Ihuihvi’ of the 
village out of scraps of iron got from bazaars or stolen. The 
bellows used consist of two adjacent large sized bamboo tubes 
wirii a piston to each padded with fowls’ feathers and worked 


1 KUhenfhoti is performed by the maker of the cloth, a woman, of 
oourae, who kills a chicken and puts one of the feathers in her hair and a 
string round her neck. -(Ed.) 

a The loom is a umple tension loom exsotly like that used by Nagas 
(s. 0 . The Serna Nagae, p. SO) and elsewhere in the Indonesian area. The 
Thiulo, however, in addition to the single Isze-rod used by Nagas. 
employs a large number of pattern laze-rods such as those u^ by the 
Iban and Dusun of Borneo on their precisely similar looms. The lliado 
is ahead of the Naga, too, as also of the Iban, in the shuttle he employe, 
for whereas the Naga and the Iban use a simple spool, the Thado puts 
his spool into a bamboo shuttle with a smooth nose and a hole at the 
side through which the weft is released. The apparent difficulty of 
threading the weft tiirough the small hole in the aide of the bamboo shuttle 
from the inside is ingeniously got over by blowing into the' shuttle, 
whidh immediatriy causes the loose end of the weft to protrude through 
the aperture.— (^.) 

■ These rollers have rough spiral cogs in reverse directions out at 
the end of each roller so as to draw the cotton through as a mangle 
takes clothes to be wrung. Both this ginning machine ^ the spinning 
wheel ate of the pattern used in the Manipur valley and in the plains of 
Bnnna.-(Ed.) 
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alternately.^ They are connected with the fire by smaller 
bamboo tubes well below the fire level with earth forming the 
actual connection. To temper the iron a hole in the ground is 
made and water placed in it with which some clay is stirred 
up.^ A hard stone or piece of hard wood is used for an anvil. 
Now even this art is slowly fading away as they are baying 
ready-made daos and spearheads from Manipuris and from 
Cachar markets In fact the same may be said of clothes as 
there seems to be a preference for foreign made stuff which 
appeals greatly to the Thadou generally with his excessively 
lazy and careless disposition. He never intends doing more 
than he can possibly help he would do less than that if he could 
conceivably manage it — so gradually foreign goods are getting 
a hold on him and the habit is not a little promoted by the 
advent of missionary work in Thadou villages. 

The Thadou is naturally handy with bis chem (dao) and 
rheicha (axe) and takes great interest in all constructional 
work. Perhaps there is to be found here the makings of first 
class carpenters and blacksmiths with training— and perhaps in 
time excellent contractors. But this all means work — a very 
detestable thing to the Thadou. 

He is a great drinker of rice beer called jfu. There are 
three kinds namely julAa^ vaiju^ and anOiam, The first is 
distilled while the last two are made by fermentation caused 
by adding yeast. He prides himself on the amount he can 
consume and competitions take place to see how much a man 
can drink in one breath without discomfort to himself and the 
party.* 

The bulk of the work falls on the women-folk ^vho in addi- 
tion have to bring up their children without the help of ayahs 
and nurses no matter how things go. This accounts to a great 
extent for the fact that the women age very rapidly, while the 
men seem to keep remarkably youthful till much later in life. 


^ The familiar Indonesian type used from Assam to the Philippines 
and from Siam to Madagascar.— '(Ed.) 

” If mud is not used the surface of the steel has a cracked appearance 
and the is brittle. Salt is added to the tempering mizture.-^(Ed.) 

3 Vaiju is teadily distinguished from other varieties of rice wine, as 
the husks of the paddy are idso used in making it and give it a distinctive 
Havour. An identical liquor is brewed in the distant Konyak Naga 
village of Ukha, far to the north-east.— (Ed.) 

* When guests are entertained great care is taken to see that each 
man gets the same measure of liquor, and if a man cannot finish this he 
usually gets a friend to do it for him, for when they have all finished 
another round is measured out. When drinking through riphons^ from 
|srB the measure is indicated by a length of cane or stick standing in the 
lees at the bottom. When (he top of the stick ai^ irs the drinimr stops 
and the jar is filled up again to make a fresh infusion. — (Ed.) 



CHAPTER VII. 
Lanqfagv. 


The Thadou language is spoken by all the descendants of 
f Thadou and bv the Ncu-Thadou clans 

Language. absorbed by them. Most of the Old 

Kukis can speak Thadou fluently although they have languages 
and dialects of their own such as Kom. Khotlhang, Waiphei, etc. 
The fact that the Old Kukis ^ use Thadou as a lvi}^ua, franca is 
possibly an indication of the manner in which the earlier Kuki 
immigrants were overrun by the later. 

Sir George Giicrson olassifles Thadou in the Northern Chin 
sub-group of the Kuki Chin group of the Tibeto-Burman Family 
(Lmjuiatic Sm'veij. HI. iii), and an account of the language has 
been given by Mr. T. C. Hodson in his Tkado Grammar. 

The language has undoubted affinities with Metei (Mani- 
puri), Kaohin, Garo Lushei and the various dialects spoken 
by the Old Kukis. I agree with Mr. Hodson when he con- 
tradicts Lieut. Stewart who affirmed that most of the Thadous 
Ikuew Manipuri. Lieut. Stewart was correct if he meant only 
to speak of those on the ranges of bills bordering the valley of 
Manipur, but, further in, whore the Thadou is really to be 
found in his true state, the knowledge of Manipuri is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

It is not a written language and so this perhaps accounts 
for the variations of pronunciation and phraseology which 
differ, although very slightly in some cases, from village to 
village. There is a story among the Thadous that very long 
ago Pathen (the Creator) gave the Thadou, Naga and Mani- 
puri a separate language each, written on skin. The Thadou 
owing to his admit^ habitual laziness and casualness lost his 
script w'hich was probably eaten by rats, dogs or pigs.* The 
Naga, because of his almost insatiable hunger ate his. The 
Manipuri. who is not a flesh eater, and who is also provident 
and thrifty, carefully kept his and eventually studied it. So 
neither the Thadou nor the Naga has a written language while 


1 The Thado are aometimeB spoken of as New Kukis in contra-dis- 
tinction to the Old Kukis, consisting of the Hrangkol, Chiru, Biete and 
other tribes who preceded the Thado migration from the south {vide 
Shakespear. Lushei Kuki cfans.— (£d.) 

2 The Augarai Nagas, the Sema Nmbb, the Fadam Abors (D. 

Dunbar, Ahors and ftalongs^ p. 51, 'H, the Kachins (Hanson 

The Kaehinst p. 117) and the Karens (McMahon, Karens aftht Qedden OAer- 
sonsM, p. US : Marshall, Karen People of Burma, p. 280) all have this stoiy 
in slightly varying versions.— (Ed.) 
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the Manipuri has. This applies to the old Haoipuri script 
which is now-a-dajs obsolete owing to the use of Beng^i 
characters throughout Manipur. 

The fluidity of the language makes it far from simple to 
form grammatical rules as Ifr. Hudson also found, but for the 
purpose of this book it is not proposed to go into details though 
a revision and expansion of Mr Hodson's “ Tbado Grammar” is 
needed by officers who have to work among Kukis and who 
desire to learn the language. 

The purpose of this chapter is merely to give a general 
outline of the language and to supplement the information 
given by Mr. Hudson. It is to be hoped that some one will 
publish an exhaustive work on the language before it changes, 
as it seems likely to do, under the influence of semi-eduoated 
Thadons, whose tendency is to twist it to what they suppose to 
be English forms and thereby to outrage both languages at once. 


Alphabet. 

Vowds, 

A .. 

as “a" in “father.” 

A . . . . 

as “ aw ” in “ awe,” or the “ « ” in 
“ball." 

A .. 

as “ a” in “ company.” 

E .. 

as “a” in “ may.” 

E .. 

as “e” in “then.” 

1 .. 

as “ ee ” in “ keen.” 

I .. 

as “i” in “in.” 

0 .. 

as “o” in “ bone.’ 

0 .. 

as "o” in “dot.” 

U .. 

as “ 00 ” in “ fool.” 

U .. 

as “u” in “pull.” 

All the above have a 

glottal stop shortening them in 

certain words which some 

contend represents a silent con- 

»ionant which is either “k” or “h.”* 

Cormnantn. 

B .. 

as in English. 

C .. 

used only in combination with 
“h.” 

D .. 

dental. 

F .. 

Not used. 

G .. 

as in English. 

H 

as in “ben” and also aspirates 
rite consonant which it is com- 
bined with. There are two schools 
of thought as to whether the 
“H” as an aspirate should be 


^ silent oonaonant if not ‘ K,* must be ‘ T.’— (Ed ) 
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traced after or before the oonso* 
nant it is oombined with. I 


J. Y and Z 

belong to the first school and so 
place it after the consonant it is 
to aspirate in aD Thadon words.* 

. . These are all interchangeable 

K .. 

and the only possible methc^ is to 
use one of them which shonld be 
the “ J ” for preference since it is 
most generally in use. 

L . • 

M .. 

“ > All as in English. 

N .. 

• • 1 

Ng.. 

.. as “ng” in “bringing” and not 

V .. 

as in “ finger.” 

. . as in English. 

Q .. 

. . Not used. 

R .. 

.. as “ r” in “rank.” 

S .. 

as “s” in “this.” 

V 

. . as in English. 

WAX 

. . not used. 


It is a tonal language and so can only be properly learnt 
from among the people themseWes. I 
give one example : — 

Kol . . Precipice or cliff. 

Kol . . Burma or Burmese. 

Kol . . Foreigner. 

Which meaning is intended can only be ascertained from 
the text and intonation, whether high, medium or low.^ 


, ^ In my opinion the aspirate should sometimes precede and sometimes 
follow the consonant qualified. It seems reasonable enough to write H 
before R. e.g. Hranghol ; on the other hand to write it before K as is done 
in Burma is merely perverse. No one can pronounce Khamti as 
** Hkamti.’* In the case of L & H there is in Thado a distinct variation 
of use. 

Thus 

{iitcnssto reach, arrive 

MOn oriiioncsto accompany.— (Ed.) 

2 T is generally at any rate dental not palatal.— (Kd.) 

8 There is a clear tonal distinction between Xoi=clifi (hig^ register) 
and £dl=Bunnan (low register), but iiCdi=foreigner (mid register) has 
also, a shorter vowel in the 5, at least that is how I hear it. I suspect 
that in Thado, as in Bema and probably other Naga languages, the tone 
18 deliberately used as a method of distinguishing difFerent words, vide 
J.B.A.S., Jan. 1927, Bor and Hutton, Uee of Tones »n Serna Naga. 

^ Grierson, On the Nepiresentatum of Tones in OnerUol Languagtgi, distin- 
guishM nine tones which he r^resents by a mark before the syllable 
in which the tone occurs, thus 
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There are many changes in form of the word for which 
. they can give no other reason than 

Euphony. ,, ^ custom” or ^‘It sounds 

better that way,” For examples 

1. Kichn . • To be afraid, 

becomes 


Kichatsha 

. . To frighten. 

2. Man 

To oatoh. 


becomes 

Matsha 

. . To oanse to be caught. 


and 

Matding 

. . In order to catch. 

3. Lho 

. . To weed, 


becomes 

Lha 

. . (the “ aw ” sound) weeded. 

4. Len 

. . To be big. 


becomes 

Letsha 

. . To make big. 


and 

Letdinfl 

. . fn order to be bist. 


Level Rising Falling 

High Register 

"ka ^ka "ka 

Mid Register 

. . -ka /ka 'ka 

Low Register 

. . _ka ,ka ^ka 


These indication marks can be combined when necessary to signify 
compound tones. Eg. y\ -/ 

The mark for the level mid register will normally bo omitted, as if 
used it is liable to be mistaken for a hyphen, but as the tone it indicates 
is the ordinary one the sign can be taken for granted. It is not very 
likely that all these tones are found in Thado, but Mr. Bor and I have 
identified four or five, e.g. 

fire = --inei sit = ^thou opposite = ki ^dony 

cloudB= rise = ^thou tender = a .deny 

But probably for practical purposes the use of four tonal marks would 
be enough for the Thado language, that is, omitting the mid register ^ 
ka, .ka, ^ka, and ^ka. 

T give below a few similar words differentiated by marks as they 
might be in a dictionary. 1 do not think it will entirely eliminate the 
difficulty of identical spellings, but it should help. In texts I imagine 
the difficulties will have to be home. 

The following may be taken as examples 


fire 

fftei 

drink 

'cion 

tail 

mei 

tube 

.c/on 

cloud 

^mei 

nurse 

nau~don 


[The sign ‘ is used to indicate a glottal 8toi>J 
beginning of house-building gil rain gu 

plan, think gU poison gu 

thin ag^l bone — yC 

kind of tree bamboo -.yo (which ?) 

hail gid kindle fire yov 

I think the first two gde and the first two gus are the same, in 
which case I defeated by them, but they are no worse than bot and b<U 
in English." (Ed.) 
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6. Dong .. Toa^, 

becomes 

Do’ding . . In order to ask. 

Tet it cannot be stated as a general rale that words ending 
in a, n, 0 and ng all follow these peculiarities, beoanse many do 
not change their root form. 

An agglntinatire language such as Thadou can hardly be 
^ said to possess any true case endings, 

but the Agentive, only used when 
an action takes place, arts as the subject of a transitive 
verb and is indicated by the suffix in or n, but the suffix is 
dropped sometimes when it is not required and the sense is 
shown from the context. The Ablative and Dative cases are 
formed by adding Kohm, or Henga. 

The Possessive Case is indicated by placing tlie possessing 
before the possessed word thus Chem kungr=:“dao' shandle;” 
where the possessed word is omitted, a is suffixed to form a 
possessive— e.g., hiehe Lengjang a kilo Doujon a aft»=this is 
Donjon’s not Lengjang’s The Instrumental Case is formed by 
adding »» or n. 

This follows the noiiu it qualifies. A is prefixed to the 
... . root word and the negative form is 

jec ive. made by adding " fo ” or " W” to the 

root. Thus Ghem ahemlo khal am, means “There is a blunt 
dao.” The word for word translation would be “ Dao sharp- 
not one is.” 

Comparisons aie effected in three ways 

1. By use of “ Sangin”: — 

Hiche nangin hichekhu alene 

This than that laigcr 

2. By use of adversative sentences : — 

Hiche aneo, hichekhu alene. 

This small, that lai^e. 

3. By using “Sangin jo’’:— 

Hiche sangin hichekhu aphajoe. 

This than that is better. 

4. By use of “Sangin pen — 

Hiche sangin hichekhu alenpene. 

This than that is bigger. 

Superlative degrees are formed as follows ‘ 

1. By use of “la>a ..pen”:— 

Hiche la-a hichekhu alenpene. * 

This among those is the biggest. 
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2. By using "pen” only 

HIche alenpene. 

This is the Uggest. 

3. By adding " penpen” or “chacha” when speaking of 

one out of many big or small things respectively:— 
Hiche alenpenpen. 

This biggest. 

Hichekhu aneochacha. 

That smallest. 

^ronouna. 


Demonstrative pronouns arc formed as follows 


(1) Hiche pasal hi 

. . This man (here). 

(2) Hiche numei khu 

That woman (there). 

(3) Hiche 

.. This (near). 

(4) Khuche 

That (At a distance). 

(6) Hikotna 

Here (close). 

(6) Khnkotna 

There (Some distance 


away). 

Interrogative pronouns are 

( 0 ). "T’or" Ipi” 

.. What? 

(h) Ida 

.. Why? 

(e) Idle 

. . When ? 

(d) Itina 

.. How? 

(e) Ijat 

. . How many ? (.\rtioles). 

if) Ichan 

.. How much? (Length, size, 


etc.) 

(p) Ijatve 

. . How many times ? 

(h) Hoja 

Where? 

(i) Hoikoma 

. . Where to or from ? 

(/) Hoilanga 

. . Where ? Which direction ? 

(i)Koi 

.. Who? 


Personal pronouns are 


(DKei 

(2) Keho 

(3) Nang 

(4) Nangbo, Naho 
(6) Ama 

(6) Amaho 

(7) Eini 

(8) Keini 

(9) Nangni 


.. I. 

, . We (all of us). 

. . Thou. 

You 

. . He, she or it. 

.. They. 

. , We two (Speaker and 
spoken to). 

.. We two (Speaker and an* 
other). 

.. Yon two (Spoken to and 
another). 
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(10) Nanglenang 

(11) Ama le kei 

(12) Ama le nang to 


.. You and you (Pointed out). 
. . He and I. 

. . He and you. 


Poeaesaive pronouna are:— 


(a) Ka 
(ft) Na 

(c) A 

(d) Keho 

(e) Naho 
(/) Amaho 


.. My 
. . Thine. 

. . His, her or its. 
. . Our.^ 

. . Your. 

. . Their. 


To express “ own ” the Thadon uses mongmong but the 
ordinary possessive pronoun conveys the same idea yet not so 
•emphatically, thus : — 

1. Ka in mongmong . . ‘My own house.’ 

2. Keho bong mongmong ‘ Our own cattle.’ 


Relative pronoun. Where this is used in English with a 
subordinate verb, the Thadou uses a qualifying adjective com* 
posed of a noun or verb root with chu suffixed. 

1. The man who came yesterday, 

Janha ahungpa*chu. 

2. The child who died, 

Naoshen athl-chu. 

3. The horse which 1 sold, 

Shakol kajot-chu. 


Reciprocal pronouns are formed as in the following ins- 
tances : — 

(a) We beat each other, 

Keinl akldentoutoulhone. ‘ 

(h) They two steal each other’s property, 

Amateni thilkeo akigutoutoulhone. 


Reflexive pronouns are formed as in the oases given be- 
tow:— 

1. T broke it myself, 

Hiche keima mongin kachu’ shet ahi. 

2. I ate it myself, 

Kei mong kane ’ ahi. 

Cardinal Numerals are shown clearly in Mr. Hodson’s 
'* Thado Grammar ” so I shall not deal with them here. How* 
ever there are some points worth dueidating. 


1 Thero is also a dool possessive <• ss* belonging to the two of os.'— 
tSd.) t # 

s The infix— ii—ahnost always, if notalwsys, gives a leoiproeal sense 
Vo a verb, vide note t on the story of Khutahibi (infm, p. 117).— (Bd.) 
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lot 


There are no ordinal numbers as in English but only the 
following;— 

First . . Amasa. 

Second . . Khat batia (This means the one after 

the first). 

Third .. Nibana,(One after the second and so 

on for the rest) 

Last . . Ann nungpen. 

Ordinal Adverbs are formed by adding “ V£ ” thus 
Once . . Khatve. 

Ten times . . Shomve. 

Multiplicatives thus 


Singly 
By fours 
By 20,0008 
Fractions 
One half 
One quarter 
Two-fifths 


Khat khat nin (By one and one). 
Li 11-n. 

Talma teima-n or Taima ma-n.' 

A ke. 

Ake ke. 

Chan nga-a chan ni 

(Share five-in share two) and so on. 


It is doubtful whether a verb in an agglutinative language 
can properly be said to have mo^ at 
' all therefore I merely give a list of 

illustrative sentences to convey a general idea of the verb and 
its habits. . 


I nahol em ? 

I nahol urn 1 
I nahol ta vem 1 
I nahol ta vum ? 

I nahol ding ham 1 
I nahol diu ham ? 
Iti nahol lo vem 1 
Iti nahol lo vum ? 
I nahol hi ’ am 1 
I nahol hu ’ um 1 
I nahol lo ding 
haml 

I nahol lo diu 
ham t 
Bolin 
Bolun 
Bolhl ’in 


What art thou doing ? 

What are you doing 1 (Plural) 
What didst thou do ? 

What did you do 1 (Plu:) 
What wilt thou do ? 

What will you do 1 (Plu:) 
Why dost thou not do f 
Why do you not do ? ( Phi:) 
V^t didst thou not do 1 
What did you not do ? (P) 
What wilt thou not do % 

What will you not do ? 

Do. (8) 

Do. (P) 

Don’t do. (8) 


1 Taima, I am told, means 10,000 not 20,000. However, it is only a 
purely thMtetical term, and never used in {waotioe, and as the soora 
ix the unit for caloulation in some Naga tribes, it is possible that lotma is 
used by some Thado for a score of thousands (skongr) instead of for a 
decade of them. — (Ed.) 
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Bol hu ’ an 
Boldingin 
Boldiuvin 
Bolloding ahi 
BoUodiu ahi 
Ka bol e 
Na bol e 
A bol e 

Ka bol lo or Ka bol 
lo ve. 

Na bol lo 
Ka bol tal 
A bol tal 
Ka bol nange 
Na bol late 
A bol Into 
Keho bolunge 
Naho bolunte 
Amaho bolunte 
Kel cheponge 
Nang Che ponte 
Che talte 
Che taute 
Che taihen 
Che tauhen 
Che po hi ’ te 
Che po hu * te 
Bolinlang 
Bolunlang 
Boldanlang 
Boldavlnlang 
Bol-na*ding 
Bol-lo>ding 
Bol-intln 
Bol -hi ’-intin 
Hlche na boUe . . 
Hiche na bol lo le 
Na bol phat-a 
Na bol tengle 
Amaho bol 
tengule 

Ama bol Jongle . . 
Nang bol hi ’ 
longle 
Ka bol Jo le 
Na bol Jo lo 
Ka bol che po ve 
Ka bol Jing e 
Ka bol nang e . . 


Don’t do. (P) 

Will have to do. (S) 

Will have to do. (P) 

Will not be done. (S) 

Will not be done. (P) 

Ida 

Thou dost. 

He, she or it does. 

1 do not do. 

Thou dost not do. 

I did. 

He, she or it did. 

I will do. 

Thou wilt do. 

He will do. 

We will do 
Von will do. 

They will do. 

I will not go. 

You will not go. 

Let us go (Two persons). 

Let us go (More than two). 
Let them go (Two persons). 

Let them go (More than two). 
Let us not go (Two persons). 
Let us not go (More than two). 
Having done. (S) 

Having done. (P) 

Not having done. (S) 

Not having done. (P) 

In order to do. 

In order not to do. 

If (it) had been done. 

If (it) had not been done. 

If yon do this. 

If yon do not do this. 

While you do. 

When you do. (S) 

When they do. (P) 

Even if he does. 

Even if you do not do. 

When I finish doing. 

When or if you do not finish. 

I have not done all. 

1 am doing. 

I will do (Not definite when). 
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Ka she nom e 
Ka she da e 
Na bol jo lo jong 
le. 


I wish to say. 

1 do not wish to say. 

Even if you do not finish doing. 


These illustrative sentences will suffice to give some idea of 
he peculiarities of the Thadou language with its nioeties of 
phraseology and meanings. 




APPENDIX A. 
Seven Thado Folk-Tale?j 


i. 

Man and Spirit 

Paqb 
.. 107 

ii. 

The Change of Skin . . 

.. 107 

iii. 

The Dao-Sharpening . . 

.. 108 

iv. 

The Elephant-apple Carrying 

.. 110 

v. 

Khutshibi ‘ 

.. 112 

vi. 

The Vine-cutters 

.. 119 

vii. 

The Magic Fiddle 

.. 129 


Tuado Folk-lobk. 

The seven folk-tales which follow have been recorded by me 
from the same narrator — Lenjang of Taning, in the original 
Tbado and then translated. Where the Thado itself is given 
the literal translation will be found underneath each word, and 
fi freer translation of the whole at the end. Where the Thado 
is not given, as in No. vii, 1 have been very careful to keep 
lis close to the meaning of the Thado as linguistically possible 
[any interpolations required by the English being shown in 
brackets) except in the matter of participles, which I have free- 
ly translated as finite verbs in order to obtain sentences that 
?nd, instead of carrying on interminably from participle to 
participle as in the original story. Indeed the same liberty has 
been taken to a lesser extent in recording the original Thado of 
the first six stories, as I found it otherwise extremely diffi- 
liult to keep the thread of the original. The references at the 
md of the English versions of stories iv. and v. are to the notes 
on the Thado which immediately precede them. The titles 
iiro given by the narrator in response to a request for a title. 
1 gathered that they were not themselves traditional. 

The tales given here are scanty specimens of a very volu- 
minous folk-lore, but fairly typical. Many themes familiar in 
English folk-lore are found. Thus in one tale a girl is carried 
off by a demon. Her six elder brothers perish in the attempt to 
rescue her, but the seventh and youngest succeeds in reaching 
iier. By simulated affection she coaxes from her demon lover 
the whereabouts of his external soul. The hero succeeds in 
ascending to the house of God (Pathen) in the sky and obtain- 
ing possession of the pigeon in which it is kept. The girl flees 
with him, they are pursued and raise obstacles behind them, 
a* cliffy a swamp, etc,, in the pursuer’s path by means of magi- 
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cal obJeotB purloined from the demon himself J In the final 
struggle between the demon and the hero, the former is dis- 
abled by the letter’s breaking the pigeon’s leg. Again in the 
story of Ashijoul we find the spiteful tolly wearing a full blown 
flower in liis hair, contrasted with the modest and kindly lad 
who prefers to wear a bud only. The two go out to woo Ashi- 
jonl, and the former maltreats those he meets by the way, the 
other is kind to them. The former is sent about his business 
with contumely while the latter finds favour with the lady and 
with the help of the animals he has befriended performs the 
impossible tasks required by her patents of a suitor for their 
daughter’s hand. On their way home a wer-Iioness treacher- 
ously devours the bride and takes her place, but a fruit-tree 
springs from the bride’s blood, the bride-groom plucks and puts 
by the fine fruit from the tree top, from which emerges tiie 
true bride who cleans up the house while the couple are in the 
fields. She is one day caught by her husband, who kills the 
wer-lioness, from whose corpse springs a plantain tree, and whose 
severed head becomes a stone. In spite of warnings Ashijoul 
tries to pick a plantain leaf from the tree, which devours her, 
and her husband rescues her by cutting down the tree and find- 
ing her reduced to miniature inside the tree (cf. the somewhat 
similar episode in story vii, The Magic Fiddle). She recovers, 
and again disobeys him by spreading a cloth to dry on the 
stone that had been her rival’s head and is devoured by the 
bead. The husband fails to break it and the story ends by his 
pulling down the whole village fence and burning it upon the 
stone which splits with a loud report and discbai|;e8 its contents 
to heaven. The fact that Ashi means a star may be connec- 
ted with this but I con find no meaning to attach to foul. One 
rather carious episode is the somewhat fanciful inclusion of a 
olond among the “ animals ” scomfully treated by the villain 
and helped by the hero. It amazingly rewards him by brin^g 
the other clouds to carry for him up to the house of his pros- 
pective father-in law an enormous stone which he has been told 
to fetch. The clouds carry the stone and the hero walks in the 
midst of them singing Ho, ho ” as if he were doing the work 
himself. Most of these stories are extremely discursive and 
contain many repetitions of approved formulae. They contain 
much in common with Naga folk-lore (e.p. compare the story of 
Ashijoul with that of Muchupileor Hunchibili, The Serna Nagas 
p. 357, The Angami Nagas, p. 280, and Mills, The lAota Nagas, 
p. 188), but much that is distinctively Kuki and in contrast 
to Naga Folk-lore in general, in particular the introduction of 


r Ho too in the Story oj Kmgori (Lewin, Exereim in the Luahai Dia- 
lect, p. 81 ) not only do we find these magical objeoU? in this case the 
seeds *’ o( Hre, thorn and water, but two episodes from Jack and the 
Beanstalk, the Feefifo fum episode, and the Beanstalk itself.— (Ed.) 
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magical paraphernalia in a material form. The heroine of 
Honohibili no less than Ashijonl is able to reincarnate herself 
in the fmit of a tree, but the Naga stories seem to lack entirely 
such Aladdin-recalling treasures as Khutshibi and the 
Fiddle, or the lohaldang, which is no less than our old friend 
Stiok-ont>of-bag '* scarcely disguised at all, The stories of 
KbuUhibi and of the Mt^ic Fiddle contain a number of inci- 
dents closely paralleled in the folk-lore of the Lepchas (vide 
Lffcha Folk-lore” J.A.S.B., nri.) — (Ed.) 

i. Man and SnniT. 

Masangin mi le thllhatakhat ahin; min thilhaathat- 
Furmerly man and spirit alike being man spirit kept 
thatnin ahile thllha achen Pathenpa-koma “ Min ei-that- 
beating and so spirit going to God (said) ' Man me keep 
thatne ei-thatgamding ahithai.** Pathenpan thilha-koma 
beating me to kill outright is. God to spirit 

“ Ghol-lai-vum na-bolinlang tuikhu-a na-koile- 
Yeast-oontre-blaok you having made in water hole you 
chun, amit-lai vum-intin, chutheing mutheitapon- 
place his-eye-centre hlack-will-be and thence will be unable 
atin.” Hiche-kal min thilha amutheilo abithai. 
to see. Since then man spirit unable to see has been. 


Free translation of the above : — 

In the beginning man and the spirit were alike, but man 
kept beating the spirit, so it went to God and said “ Man keeps 
beating me the way he will be killing me entirely.” God said 
to the spirit "If you make some yeast cakes with black centres 
and put them into his well, the centres of his eyes will become 
black and then he will be unable to see you.” From that time 
man has been unable to see spirits. 

ii. Ths Change ov Skin. 

Masangin ganhlng miong akiUpmin, ahitile 

Formerly animals mankind changing (their skins) thus 

aphapul atiin, uphoh le tan^ aklhousain, ashei- 
not good saying toad and lizard causing to contest the one 
masa-sa changhin. Tangin “Gul kilip, tang kilip *' 
to say first will get. Lizard Snake change lizard change 
atile, uphoh-in “ Mi kilip, phoh kilip ” atlle, ann- 
oying toad Man change toad change saying hav- 

nungtan hiche-je-in gal le tang akilipmin, 
ing been behind for this cause snake and lizard changing (skin ) 
mi akilip-theipui. Mi kiliple teshi aumtheipui, 
man change could not. Man if changing old could not be 
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atething akillple guUhang ahikltne. 

when aged «fc«^ngin g (skin) young man would have become again. 


Onoe upon a time animals and men used to change their 
airinn As it was not regarded as fair* a contract was arranged 
between the toad and the lizard, the first of which to say tiie 
word was to have the privilege of changing skins. The lizard 
« gfiiLlrft change, lizard change ” and meanwhile the toad 
said “ Man change, toad change” but he was slower. For this 
reason snakes and lizards change their skin, but man cannot. 
If he could he would never become old, for when ageing he 
would change his skin and become young ^ain. 


1 Tliat is to the raptiles, who did not change their skins then. The 
toad is apparently not classed with the reptiles, so perhaps the Thado 
has not observed that he also changes his skin. Legends of this sort about 
death are, of conrse, widespread (vide Fraser, FM-hre in the Old Teeta~ 
tiMfit, Vol. I, oh. ii), but the Kenharingan version (Evans, Among Primi- 
IMW Peoples in Borneo, 176) may be compared with this one. 

iii. The Dao-Sbaspeiting. 

Chim-that-the. 

Ghlmthatpan* chim athatle kaikongin atfih ahdlle. 
Dao-sharpener dao sharpening craw-fish fundament prodding 
.Cblmthatpan gova ji aban. Gova ji 
Dao-sharpener bamboo tip-end sliced. Bamboo tip-end 
apa ngel akhoe Apa akithaile chenal 
Jungle fowl's cheek pricked Jungle fowl scuttling red ant 
athaidoh-in chenai avale ngfiichfingpa* 
having scratched up red ant running along wild Boar’s 
til apetle ngalchangpa ' akitdmle ba chen-na 
testicle biting wild Boar rushing about bat’s abiding place 
ahaiahophung aahulhun ; ba alengle saipipa kul-a 
wild banana tree overturned bat flying Elephant’s ear in 
alenglutne saipipa* akltomle meithalnu In ashulhue 
flying into Elephant rushing off widow house knocked down. 
Meithainun “ Saipipa, Ida ka-in na-shulhu- 
widow Hr. elepWt why my house have you knocked 
ham?” Saipipan “ Ba ka-kul-a alenglutnin.” “Ba, 
down f Elephant Bat my ear in having flown into. Bat, 
ida saipipa kul-a na-lenglutham ?” Ngalchangpan 
why Elephant’s ear-in you fly into ? Mr. wild boar 
ka-chenna ahaiahophung ashulhue.” “Ngalchangpa, 
my living place wild banana tree overturned. Mr. wild boar, 
- - 

1 Pa suffixed to the names of animals or persons is a sort of honorific s 
Mr. or the Brer " of Brer Rabbit-, etc., in Uncle Remus. 
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ida ba chemia ahaiahophung na>ahuhlhuham ?" 
why bat’s liviDg place wild banana tree you overturn t 
Ghenaiyin ka-til * apetnin.** “Ghenai, Ida ngal* 
Bed ant my testicle having bitten. Bed ant, why Mr. wild 
changpa til na-petham ?** “Apan ei-thaidoh>e.” 
boar’s testicle you bite I Jungle fowl me scratched up. 

Apa, ida chenai na-thaidohham ?” “ Gova ji- 
Jungle fowl, why red ant you scratch up i Bamboo tip- 
in ka-ngei akhOe.” ** Gova ji, ida apa ngei 

end my cheek pricked. Bamboo tip, why Jungle fowl’s cheek 
na-kh6ham ?’* “ Ghimthatpan ei-bane.” “ Ghimthatpa, 
you prick f Dao-sharpener me sliced. Dao-sharpeuer, 
Ida gova-jl na-banham?” “Kaikongin ka-tdh 
why bamboo-tip you slice f Craw-fish my fundament 
ahdie.” “ Kaikong, ida Ghimthatpa tdh na- 

prodded. Craw-fish, why Dao sharpener’s fundament you 
hdiham ?” Kaikongin asheiding ahetapui. Kaikongin 
prod ? Craw-fish to say did not know. Crawfish 
“ Mei-a nei-golechun moltheipthumintin lilai>a nei- 
in fire me if toasting will be fruitless in deep pool me 
koilechun aanpiintin chapang deidei- 

if placing will become very red l>oy will be delighted 
umine ” atiin, lilai-a aielutle “ Ka>chenna ill 
to watch said pool in Jumping in my abiding place pool 

thujinjen’* atiin lilai-a achengthai. 
very deep said pool in remained. 


Tlie Dao Sharpener was sharpening his dao when the Craw- 
fish came and prodded his anus. Mr. Dao-sharpener sliced ofi 
the tip of a bamboo end. The tip of bamboo pricked the cheek 
of a Jungle-fowl. The Jungle-fowl, scuttling off, scratched out a 
red ant, which ran and bit Mr. Wild Boar in the testicles. The 
Wild Boar dashing about kicked down the wild plantain tree 
which was the bat’s home. The bat flew out and fluttered into 
Mr. Elephant’s ear. The elephant dashed off and knocked over 
the widow’s house. “ Mr. Elephant ” said she, “ why have you 
knocked down my house t” Said the Elephant “ The bat flew 
into my ear. ” “ Bat, why did you fly into Mr. Elephant’s 
ear 1” “ Mr. Wild Boar threw down the wild plantain tree 1 
live in.” “ Mr. Boar, why did you do that 1 “ The red ant bit 
my testicles.” ” Bed ant, why did you bite the Boor’s testi- 
cles 1” “The Jungle fowl scratched me up.” “Jungle Fowl, why 
did you scratch up the ant?” “The bamboo tip pricked my 
cheek.” “Bamboo tip, why did you prick the jungle-fowl’s 
cheek.” “ Mr. Dao-riiarpener sliced me off.” “ Mr. Dao-riiar- 
l^ner, why did you slice off the bamboo tip 1” “ The Craw- 
fish prodded my posterior.” “ Crawfish, why did you prod the 
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Dao-sharpener ?*’ The Crawfish did not know what to answei 
He said, You can do nothing by toasting me at a fire. If yoi 
pot me in a deep pool I shall turn very red,^ and the boy wil 
be charmed to see it." He jumped into the pool. “ The poo 
I live in is very deep," said he, and in the pool he stayed. 

1 One oannot help aospeoting condensation here and the loss of somi 
such incident as that of Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit and the briar patch. 

iv. The EuifhanT'Apflb Cabbyino. 

Ailhanglhutn ’puthe. 

Nupani acha apu-y-in gamla ha lai-y-i 

Wife-husband-pair child carrying in jungle yams to dig 
achele, mun khat-na aillmnglum-thei,^ amlnin 

going place at one elephant ap])lo fruit having ripenet 
anehlfinle chuin athel akishiemhianin apuhlfinh 

eating then fruit having made up loads carrying 
apujouhlfintha-hih-in, ajipan ‘‘Athei keikhat dalha 
having been unable to carry husband fruit, part leav< 
hlte" atile, ajinun “Ahipul, the! hibang thei-tui dalhU' 
saying wife no fruit very frnit>sweet will no' 
pulhite. Icha* thai*jol-a' pengna atha peng' 

leave our child womb-threshold-in birthplace new will b< 
nante, Icha dalhahltlng thei puhite" atiin. Acha ha 
bom out child for leaving fruit will carry said child yan 
khu-shunga akoi*y*in athel apun ahunghliki 

hole-within having placed fruit having carried come to 
thai.* Chain acha chu nishihle akSpk&pjin, nikhai 
gether. Then child indeed all day having cried one da] 
hlominu amuthai. *‘Vahleningthing nenange" atiin, 
wer-lionesH found having brought up will eat having sau 
apuyin avahle alenphatnin nunga-ni-t< 

having brought having reared when grown big two girls witl 
akildmin, lo-a akunle^ shunin lo 

having accompanied to field in field going in the day fiel< 
ahloule anumeltenln asheipihlflnin “nanu le 
weeding the two girls having explained your mother am 
napan naneolaiyin ha chovin napuihlfinii 
your father when you were small yam digging having takei 
mun khat-na ailhanglhum thei amlnin 
you place one-at elephant apple fruit having ripenec 
ailhanglhum apulhonln nang na-dalhahlflnln hlominui 
elephant apple having taken you having left you wer-lionesi 
na-puyin *kavahletthing nenange’ atiin 

having taken you when I have reared big will eat said 
navah ahi. Tunjong vai nalhunphateing kitomin' 
is rearing you. Even now when you get back home having 
lang in-shung na-lutlole phapunte. 
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become terrific into house you not entering will not be well. 
Hlomlnu kot-sa kot-lhanga‘ apangin 

Wer-lioness on one side and the other of the door waiting 
nathatdlng nague.” Ghuin amajong inahung 
to kill you wishes you Then he too into the house 
alutdingteing akltomin alutle hlominu akichan 

when entering becoming terrific Mitering wer-lioness being 
atmt-ngamthapui. Ghujovin amlpan hlominu 
frightened kill was not brave. Then the man wer-lion- 

athatthal. Ghuin amajong anu le apa-koma achein- 
ess killed. Then he too mother and father-near went 
“Thushim sheijinge'* atlin, masanga akhanchanu asheile, 
Story will tell said first beginning having 
anu le apa akfipthai. Ghuin anu achein 
said mother and father wept. Then mother having gone 
athei agasatkein anfip anit-khumin sampdn 
fruit having cut in half blew her nose ^ hair-combings 
ahinkoiyin “Nangjea kacha kahiti-bol’* atiin 
having placed on account of you my child thus did said 
ahungin achapa-to mun-khat achengtave. Hiche* 
having come sun together with dwelt. Thence- 
kalchun ailhangihum thei-shunga apon-khu sampdn 
forward elephant apple fruit within filaments hair-uoinbings 
ahiin amugil aum-khu anap ahiin, 
are kernel that is phlegm of the nose is. 


A married couple carrying their child went into the jungle 
to dig for yams At one place they found some ripe elephant- 
apples^ and ate the fruit and mode up loads of what remained 
but found them too heavy to carry. The husband said “Leave 
some of the fruit,” but the wife said ‘'No, the fruit is very 
sweet, we won’t leave it. More children will be born to us from 
the womb that bore this Let us leave the child and take the 
fruit.” So they put the child in a yam-hole and carried the 
fruit home. The child cried all day long, and one day a wer- 
lioncss found it and said “ I will bring this up, and eat it.” So 
she took it and reared it. When the child had grown big he went 
to the fields with two girls and while weeding the field daring 
the day the girls told him how his parents had taken him a-yam- 
digging when an infant and had left him behind to take ripe 
elephant-apples, and how the wer-lioness had found him and was 
rearing him to cat him. “ Even now,” said they, “ when you 
get back home you had better go into the house looking very 
ferocious, for the wer-lioness is waiting inside the door on this 
side or on that wishful to kill you.” ^ when he went into the 
house he was very ferocious, and the wer-lioness was scared and 
dared not attack him. Then he himself killed the wer-lioness. 
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and he went to his parents, and he said 1 will tell you a tale. 
And when he told them the beginning of it, they wept. The 
his mother left them and cut in half an elephant apple an 
blew her nose and put the phlegm and the combings of her ha 
into it, and said ** For your s^e, my child, I do this.’* An 
she came back and they all dwelt together, and from that tin 
forward the hair-combings are to be found as the fibres of tl 
elephanl^apple and the rheum of the nose is its kernel. 


1 Allhanglhum is the tree D^Uenia widica, the ** o-thenga ** ol tl 
Assamese, having a big heavy grr^ou iruit, with a very fibrous flesh and 
slimy kernel. 

Sl-cha — i is the dual form of tho possessive pronoun of the fir 
person. 

s Thai is all the alidometi below the naval ; Jol is usually a horizont 
stick laid on two uprights us in the doorway made for ceremonial purpos 
outside a village, but it may be also usefi for a horizontal stick similar 
placed on the ground. 

* Hlfln here is the root implying aocoiripaiiimeut, and in this as 
several preceding verbs gives a dual sense. 

5 Kun is the root which im])lies leaving the house, to go to work or i 
hunt, trade, etc., the departure from the house being the ossentiul seni 
conveyed. 

e Kotsa kotlhanga, l.e., on each side of the door inside the houa 
not outside and inside the door. Kotsa is the right hand side of the do* 
when facing it from the inside and Kotlhang is the left hand aide. Tl 
hlominu is, 1 think, imagined as moving restlessly backwards and fo 
wards inside the door of the house (If lashing her tnil). 

7 Anfip=mucous from the nose, anit is the act of blowing one's no 
by wringing it with the finger and thumb and snorting, khum is the a 
of putting inside a reeejitacle. 


V. Khutshibi. 

Meitai khat achah pashal khat aumthai. Avaichai 
widow one child male one remained. Being po( 

achahpan acha khat apuun, aju-a achele vadung khatn 
child fowl one brought to sell going river one (a' 
Milonghon gulp! khat ngoi-a aputave. Gul] 

Nagas^ big-snake one in fish-trap had brought. Snal 
chu Milonghon akihomtave. Chain pashalp 

indeed Nagas had (agreed to) divide. Then boy 
chu achen, *' Thathiu*n! Ke acha lavln, gul] 
went do not kill my* fowl take snal 

lhatavin ! ” ashei. Ghuin amahon alhatave, aach 
release said. Then they released his fo\ 

alatave. Achuin Milonghon achethai. Ama pashalp 
took. Then Nagas went. He boy 
alungdongin vadung -a achelele chuin vadung -a mi 
grieving river-in going along then river-in ma 
khat>to akishutoin. Mipan “ Hungin ! ** htie. Anang* 
one met. Man Come said after hii 
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achele *' Gulpa, nan^ umhihlechuti ke Milon^hon 
going Friend you if not remaining me Nagas 

eithatding ahitan. Nang>in nlhin aatthai.^ Hungbi 
me>abont to kill were yon my life saved. Ciome 
Ka-in-a chelte.’* Achehlunle lampa agulpan asheiio 
my-honse-in will go. Going together on path friend said 
“ Gulpa, ka-nu le ka>pan thllkeo aphapha 

Friend my mother and my father property very good 
pejonglechun kllahlh-in. Ka-nu mecha khu^em 
if giving do not take my mother little finger ring*, 
‘eipen’ tlthang” atie. Ghuln achelhunle a-ln-kom 

give me say said. Then going together his house near 
aphalhunln amipa alut ng&mtapui Ghuln agulpan 
having reached the man enter was not brave. Then friend 
, “Yen, gulpa, chung-a vakol lengplkhu” atile chuln 
look friend above stork* fly big there said then 
agulpan avetle avetka-in akengnln amanin lllaia 
friend looking while looking legs both seiaing in pool 

alutpithai. Ghuln alutle anoi ahule chuin agulpan 

made enter, then entering bolow being dry then friend 
a khhnna anu-apa -koma asheile, anu-apan 
experiences mother-father with speaking mother-father 
atile *'Ka-nao, na-gulpao nahinsat. Tun ka-in-a 
saying my son, yonr friend life-saved. Now my house in 
thllkeo “ nadeidei kiputhang” Ghuln aman 
property you wish-wish takeaway* Then he 

“Hepi-hepu, ke mi vaicha ka-i-to 

Grandmother and father [ man poor me^ 
kilommopunthe nakhut mecha nakipu khutjem chu 
cannot but befit* your hand little finger wear ring that 
ei-pethang ! ” atile ; anomtapui. Ghuln agulpan 

me-give said (she) was not willing. Then friend 

Henu, napelole chekiningthing 

Mother, you not giving having gone back 

kadhna-a ohkithangl kel-shanga 

my-be-trapped-place-in will be trapped again me-abovc 
nakhutjem na-itjohle.” Ghuln anu “Ahile, Icha 
your ring yon choosing. Then his mother it being so my child 
iitjo hhl dam ” atlln, akhutjem apethai. Ghuin mipan 
will rather choose said ring gave then the man 
ahinpuin ahungthai. 
having taken came. 

Ahunglhunphatnin anukoma ‘‘Henu, kong 
at the time of arriving back his motber-with Mother, dish 
hlnlin ” atile anun “ Ima-beh-ln kong 
bring saying his mother “ There being nothing dish 
kalaln ipiding ham?” Ghuin anu kong 

I having brought what for eh t Then mother dish 
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alan apele, ak5ng>(ei chu akhutjemia 

having bronght giving dish^rim ting-by 

a^ivin, bu le me akong-a ahungdimin 
having struck rice and curry in dish having appeared 
anehlunthai. Ghujuvin ajiding adonghlunthai 

they two ate. Thereafter for wife they two asked 

Anumeithen shumtam shieltam dapi 
Relations in-law many rupees many mithun big gong 
dabu kichftng kichung angeole anu 

little gongs* single bead string of Iwads asking mother 
alung adongin,'* “ Hijat thllkeo jankhftt*kafi 
heart having searched This much property within one night 
nahinkoile kScha kipuitbang.” Ama-nu 

you depositing my daughter take-in-exchange. His mother 
alung adong akipthai. “ I*in-a bu-bel bon 
heart Search wept. In my house rice-plate even 
umloa, man ijad huiya kiladeham ? ’* atiin 
is-not price so much whence am to bring having said 
achethai. Alhunphatnin achapan anu adongthai 

went. At time of arriving boy mother asked 
“Nape nattm ? atl. “Epenai ahivangin shum*le 
Did you give said to give though be rupees and 
shlel tampi angeove," atile, achapan “ Ipipiham 
mithun much demanded saying boy how 

sbeithang,” asheithal. Ghuin akhutjemin akovin 
say said. Then ring (by) called 

jankhat-kaln ange ejadjad akoithai. Gbuin anumeinu 
one night-within ask as much as placed then girl 
akipuithai. Ghuin ashu-akol tampi ahithai. Ghuin 
brought back then retinue much was then 
haosha ahithai. 
chief was. 

Nikhat ashuhon loulhoh vetdinga acheie, akhuljem 
One day servants fidd-clean to look at going ring 
in-a kongvo-shunga akoiin ahaithai. Ahungkato 
in house bag inside^* having placed lost Before came 
mikhat akhu^em agutbai. Ahunglhunphatnin 
a man ring stole. At time of coming and arriving 

Khutshibi* aholmothai Ghuin aiung adongin 

Ehutshibi searched in vain then heart having searched 
awicha le amengcha angoe, “ Naholdohlole nangni 
dog and oat put to Ton not search find if yon two 
kathatding.” Ghuin awicha*le amengcha aholin 
I will kill Then dog and oat searching 

achehlunthai. Wichan “ Kanao mengcha, 

went together. Doe (by) My younger brother oat 
itldinghitam ? ” Mengchan “ H6u, • pal«kom 
how is this going to be ? Oat (by) Elder brother fenoe-near 
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chSn!*’ hitl. Achanhlunle yucha khat 

wait so said. Having lain in wait together rat one 
amanthai. Mengchan “ HSu, nang alulang 
caught Gat (by) Elder brother you head side 

chSngin kei atholang chSngding ! netahite” 
taking T fnndament side will take we (two) will eat 
atile, yuchan “ Ei-nehlonhih-in na*titi 
mying rat (by) Me-yon two don’t eat if your whatever 
hol>pe*ln” atile, ‘ “Kapu Khutahibi min 

win search give saying My gnuid<{ather Khntshibi man (by) 
agun, hi'Chu galan.” Yuchan le noi*a ku aahin 
Rtole this bring rat earth under hole burrowing 
a-in noia achedoh>in alel atuvangin 
house under having emerged ‘‘jappa”’’’ having pierced 
aholle ; amupui ; chuin amipa-chung aholle ; 

searched did not find then man-over searched 

akhutna akibun ; ahinlan ; mengcha-le wicha apethai. 
on hand remaining having taken oat and dog gave 
Ghuln mengchan " Ken ka-mei-a pung ” atile. Wichan 
Then oat (by) I my -tail-on will carry said dog (by) 
“ Ken ka-kam-a mfim-nang”^^ atile. Wichan amfimin 
I my-]aws-in will hold saying dog (by) having held 
ahunghliinle vadung khatna lilai-a nga amu ; ahftple 
going together river one pool-in fish saw barking 
Khutahibi ahlalutnin ; nga-melbong khatnin avfilthai. 
Khutshibi fell in broken-tailed-fish^^ one (by) swallowed 
Chuin wichan “ Kanao, i-itiding-hitam ? " atile. 
then dog (by) My yr. brother what about it saying 
Mengchan “ Hfiu, vadung chan ” hiti. 

cat (by) Elder brother river Lie in wait thus 

Achanhlunle aatuilu te-nupa 

Having lain in wait together other male and female 

amanhluthai. Mengchan “ Hfiu. nangin achal 

they two caught cat (by) Elder brother you (by) male 
nenlang, ken anu nenge” atile. Satuilu tenupa 
if eat I (by) femtde will eat saying otter pair 
“ Ri nehlunhih-in natiti bolpiinge ” atile. 

mo do not having eaten you whatever will carry out saying 
“ Hea ngameibong khun kapu Khutahibi 
there broken-tailed-fish that my grand-father Khntshibi 
avSlle, galan ! ” Satullunin * agamanin athfitnin 
swallowing bring otter (by) having caught having killed 
agll ashouvln akhutjem aladohthai. 
stomach having disembowelled ring brought out 

Shoung-chunga aphoule mu-vanlal-in ahunghlohtbai. 

stone-on drying kite (by) came^snatched. 
Chuin wichan “ Kanao. itiding hltam ? atiln, meng- 
Then dog My younger what about it ? said Cat 
brother 
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chan “ H6u ! Lhan^ung changhltl," atile. Achang* 
Elder brother hill Let us go up said. On re- 
Ihunle khuili tenupa amanlhunthai. 

aohing the top marten male and female succeeded in catching. 
Ghuin mengchan “ HSu ! nangin achal nenlang 
Then cat Elder brother you male eating 

ken anu nenge”, atile. Khuili tenupa <‘£i nehlun* 
1 female will eat said. Marten pair Us do not 

hi-in ! natiti bolplding ” atile. Khua mu- 

eat whatever you say will do said. There kite 

vanlai khun kftpu khutshlbi ahlohin, galanl” atile 

that father Kbutshibi has seized, catch said 
Ghuin khuili anchfilpa thinga akaiin anupan 
Then mmrten male on a tree having climbed female 
toula mu lie atdpan, doi-y>in abolhlunin 
on ground kite shadow sat on with magic having done 
amanlhunthai. Amu ath&tnin akhutjem ala- 

succeeded in catching. Kite having killed ring took 

dohthai. Ghuin mengcha apethai. Menncha le 
out. Then oat gave. Cat and 

wichan ahinpun ahunghiunle l&mpa mengchan 

dog carrying while coming on path cat 

widia-hienga “ Ilhunthing ipun ‘ Meh tuwi 

to the dog When we have arrived grandfather viands nice 
bu tuwi hung nehiunin’ tiintin, itivekuyongle 
rice nice come you two eat will say although calling very 

persistently 

ganepu-hi-tl ” atiin. Achelhunle alhunlhunin 

don’t go eat up said. When they arrived as soon as 

arrived 

apun bu nedinga akule. liti akuvangin mengcha 
master rice to eat called. Thus on calling cat 
anompui : wicha achein aganethai. Ghuin 
did not obey dog having gone ate up. Then 

wicha ahungdohle kimpuma mengcha-to 

dog when coming out in the porch with the oat 
akidilthai. Hichekalchung wicha le mengcha akitomdthai 
fought. Thenceforward dog and cat have not 

agreed. 


1 Mllong is used more particularly for Kabnia and Kaohha Nagaa, 
but ia alao uaed generally for any Kaga aa diatinot from a Kuki 
or a Manipuri. 

^ Ke— an alternative form for Ka, probably used here to avoid the 
awkwardnesB of identical vow^ in juxta position. 

^ Nihln8attlial=(You) have saved my life. 

NahinsatthaissYou have saved (his) life. 

Kahinaatthsilsi have saved (your) life. • ^ ' 

^ Khuljem=literally **haDd-omament*’—Khut=:‘ hands* Jems 

hrem.* Tha axantmaaiiinv of Khiitahihl T hava haan unabla to 
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ascertain. It is the name given to the ring or to the genius of 
the ring. 

6 Vakol— a bird not certainly identified ; said to be seen fiying over 

head in line and wedge formations at a very great height indeed , 
to be long-legged and of large aizo, though not like the Mulaopi 
(T=:the roo) which can carry off men. 

^ This kt-always conveys a reciprocal sense and here implies in 
exchange for what you have done ’* 

7 Ka-lto— the i gives a sort of deprecatory emphasis and the sense 

conveyed here is as it is only me. a very humble individual”. 

8 KJlom=s* becoming * (precisely), 
mossnot 

Punthe=oannot be. 

The idea oonveyod is that the meanest ornament will fitly become so 
humble an individual. Thado women commonly wear on their fingers 
brass wire rings of no value at all. 

8 Dabu is a set of three small gongs which should be in tune at 
a semitone apart. 

18 Adong by itself =* ask,* only with aluni heart’) does it 
mean * be troubled.* 

Ilao= ‘rich * 

sha= (1) * thick *, (2) ‘ animals Probably the first meaning is the 
one in this compound which implies a man of substance 

18 Kon|kvos=a small fiat bag-like basket of woven cane used, in 
particular, by women when sowing grain. 

18 Alelssthe tell covered basket used for carrying and storing pro- 
perty. It is made of cane and bamboo in two thicknesses with 
bamboo leaves in between to keep it water-proof. For illustra- 
tion vide Shakespear Tsushei Kuki Clans, page 10. 

1* Mfim=to carry in the month without biting ; ptt=to carry in 
the closed teeth. 

18 Apparently a particular individual, not a species. 


There was a widow with an only son. As they were in need, 
the boy took a fowl to sell, and coming to a river found some 
Nagas who had got a big snake in a trap, and had agreed to di- 
vide it. So the boy went up to them and said Don’t kill it, 
take my fowl and let the snake go,” so they let it go and accepted 
the fowl, and went away. While the boy was walking sorrow- 
fully along the bed of the river, a man met him. Come ”, said 
the man, and, as the boy followed him, my friend, only for you 
the Nagas would have killed me. You have saved my life 
Come ! let us go to my house.” As they went along together 
the stranger said to his companion, Friend, whatever valuables 
my parents offer you, don’t take them. Ask for the ring on my 
mother’s little finger.” Bui when they got near the stranger’s 
house the boy was afraid to enter, so the companion said “ Look, 
friend, at that great stork ^ flying up there,” and as be was look- 
ing he^ caught both legs and puUed him into the pool. Down 
below it was dry and when the stranger had told his parents his 


1 8ee above note 5. 
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adventate (hay said “ My wn, you saved your friend's life. In 
return take anything in this house that you fanoy.” So he r^« 
lied “ Qrand'parents, I am a poor man ; the ring on your little 
finger is fitting enough for such as I.* Give that to me " said 
he, but she was reluctant to comply. Then his friend said 
“ Mother, if yon don’t give it I will go back and get caught 
again in the trap as before, for you will be valuing your ring 
above me.” On that his mother said “Very well, my child, 1 
would rather have you,” and gave the boy the ring, and he 
took it and went home. 

As soon as he got home he said to his mother “ Mother, 

’ bring a dish,” she answered “ and when I have brought it, what 
use I— and we with nothing to put in it.” But when his mother 
had brought the dish he tapped with the ring on the brim of the 
dish, and rice and curry appeared in the dish and the two of 
them ate it. By and by the two of them asked for a girl as a 
wife for the boy, but as the girl's relatives asked much cash and 
many mithun, big gongs, little gongs in sets, * single beads, and 
bead necklaces the heart of the mother was troubled. “ This 
property you must hand over to us by to-morrow morning” 
said they “ if you want our daughter in exchange.” So the 
boy’s mother’s heart was troubled, and she wept. “ And me 
without one rice-dish in my house” said she “where will 1 get 
so great a price t ” and with that she went home. When she 
arrived the boy asked his mother, “ Did you give the price ? ” 
Said he, “ Even if I would be giving it” said ebe “ they asked 
very many rupees and mithun.” “ Tell me how much,” said 
the boy, and with the help of the ring he produced all that s^as 
asked within one night, so the bride was brought back, and the 
boy became a chief with many retainers. 

One day when going to see his servants weeding his field he 
missed his ring, which he had put in a bag’* in his house. A 
man stole the ring during his absence. As soon as he got home 
he searched for Khutshibi, but in vain. Then in his trouble he 
put it to his dog and his oat “ If yon two do not search for and 
find (Khutshibi), I will kill j'ou ” said he, so the dog and the cat 
went a-searohing together. Said the dog “ Young oat, my lad, 
what about it f ” “ Sir,” said the oat, “let us hide by the fence,” 
so they lay in wait together and caught a rat “ Sir ”, said the 
cat, “let yon start at the head and 1 will start at the tail, and 
between ns we will eat him up.” Said the rat “ Please don’t 
eat me, you two, and I will find and give you whatever you 
want.” “ A man has stolen grand-father Khutshibi ”, was the 
answer, “ fetch it I ” The rat burrowed underground and came 
up inside the man’s house, and gnawed a hole into and searched 


1 See aboveViote 8. 
® •» »• ,, 
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his olothes-bukeb,^ bat did not find the ring, so then he eeaiohed 
the man’s person and found that he vas wearing the ring, so he 
took it and gave it to the oat and the dog and the oat said “ I 
will carry it on my tail ” but the dog said “ I will carry it in my 
mouth,” and as he was carrying it they saw a fish in a pool in a 
river and he barked at it and Khutshibi fell into the river and a 
broken-tailed fish * swallowed it. Thmi the dog said “ My boy, 
what about it t ” “ Hide by the river, Sir ”, said the oat. They 
did so and caught a pair of otters. “ If yon will eat the dog 
otter, sir, I will eat the bitch ” siud the oat. “ Don’t eat. ns,” 
said the otters, “ and we will do whatever you tell us.” “ Bring 
us that there broken-tailed fish that has swallowed our grand- 
father Khutshibi.” The otters caught the fish, killed it, disem- 
bowelled it and got out the ring. As it waii drying on a stone a 
kite swooped down and took it. “ What about it, young man ?” 
said the dog. “Let us climb that hill, sir ” said the cat, and on 
reaching the top they managed to catch a pair of martens. 
Said the cat “ Let you eat the Jack, sir, and I will eat the Jill,” 
but the martens said ” Don’t eat os, and we will do whatever 
you wish.” “ That kite there has seized Father Khutshibi ; catch 
him ” said they. Then the male marten climbed a tree and the 
female sat on the shadow of tiie kite on the ground, and by us- 
ing magic they succeeded between them in catching the kite. 
So they killed the kite and extracted the ting and gave it to the 
cat. While the cat and the dog were carrying it along the 
homeward path, the cat said to the dog “ When we get home 
our master will call ns both to come and have a really good meal. 
However much he keeps on calling don’t you go and eat it up.” 
The moment they got in their master called ibem to come and 
eat, and although he called them thus the oat did not obey, but 
the dog went and ate it up. Then as the dog was coming out 
he fought with the oat in the porch. Since that time the dog 
and the cat have not agreed together. 

N.B.—A11 elaborate version of this theme appears in 
Bompas ’ Folklore of tke SemUd Parganae, XXII— ‘ Sita and his 
Animals ’, as well as tm impoverished one in XXXllI, ‘ Bamai 
and the Animals ’. 


vi. ThB VlNI-CUITlBBS. 

Lengbanthe. 

Pasal khat acha paaal aagi ahii Ni khat 

Male one children mide seven were. Day one 

lo avatnule alo laia lengpe ^ alen khat 

field when cutting field in midst vine great one 


* See above note 13. 

i» ,, ,, 10* 
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aume. Apavln “Ghathe, hlche lengpe ki'biiitlietna^ 

was. Father children this vine let us cut tot 

hlte! AbSn-than4oIo Hlo*kotna* klthunghlnte.” 
a wager I The one who does lion’s door way shall sit. 
not cut rig^t through 

Ni khat anu chimpong nolin apangln 
Day one motiier dao to sharpen set to 
admthe-a heimthetnln anolin apava akalelangln” 
children’s extremely sharp having father’s wrong side 

sharpened 

anolin adievln akibanthetnule achathen abanthanin 

having having cutting for a children having cut 

sharpened gone wager through 

apavin abanthanjoapoi. Ghuin achathen * Hepa, 
father did not cut through. Then children Father 
chedathan.” Apan “Ithlaha Ida jon kiahei* 

do not go. Father My spoken pledge why false say 

dam?” atiin. Achein Hlokotna akithungthai. 
again said. Going Lion’s doorway sat in. 
Sanga* ahungin “Koi nahim ka-kotda kithungt 

Wild oat coming Who you ? my doorway sit 

nen^hate” atiin, aman “£i-nethang! Ea-pulading 
will eat sai^ He Eat me Will come to 

fetch me 

chunga ashijad nola telnajad ka-chimthatna 
above stars how many below leaves how my dao sharpener 

many 

Aichi-ahoung ^ ka-thal sbuina v6-buh ' tei ” 
Aiohi stone my arrow shavings boar’s lair so many 

atile, aangain akichan ajamthai. Humpi ahungkithai. 
saying wild oat afraid ran. Tiger came along 
“Koi nahim ka-kotna kithong? nengkhate” atiin, 
who you my doorway sit will eat having 

said 

aman * Ei-nethang ! Ka-pulading chni^a 

he Eat me Will come to fetch me above 

ashi-jad noia telna-j^i ka-chimthatna 
stars how many below leaves how many my dao sharpener 
Aichi-ahoui^, ka-thai ahnina vo-buh tel ” 

Aichi-stone my arrow shavings boar’s lair so many 
atile, hompin akichan ajamthai. Ghujovin hlo 

saying tiger afraid ran. After that lion 

ahungin, “Kol i»-falm ka-kotna kithung? 
having come who yon my doorway sit 
nengkhate” atiin, aman Ei-nethang t Ka-puladlng 
will eat having said he eat me. WiUoometo 

fotch me 

chunga aahi-Jad noia tilna-Jad,* ka 
above stats how many below leaves how many my 
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chim thatna Alchl-shoung, ka-thai ahuina vo>bah 
dao sharpener aichi-stone my artov shavings boar’s 

lair 

tei” atile, hlo ahungin anethai. Ghajovln 
so many, said lion having oome ate. After that 
achathe paaal aagi apula achele, lampa 

children male seven to fetch going path 

ani-koma ageipan, anin bu 

father’s sister with spent the night father’s sister rice 
le sa Ju ashlmpein akipuin achele, 
find flesh liquor having prepared having taken gding 
ahlo in alhunlln janin hlopan 

lion house having arrived in the night lion 

naichim<hinga ‘•Pachin, phel’ gtt” atlin, 

to mouse Mr. mouse bow out saying 

nalchim achein guphel agiUn, ayingin paaal aagi 
mouse going bow cutting in morning male seven 
pSl-lea apangin hlopa<koma '‘K&>pa na-ne 

wall-on waiting lion-to My father you eaten . 

hungthohteimio ” atlle. hlopa ahung-dohle 

shew how saying lion coming out 

aguphel*a akaple, agaphel abonggSmthai 
with their bow shot (at) their bow broke Utterly. 
Ghujovin hlopan athatgamthai. Chujovin anu 

After that lion killed entirely. Then mother 
alungdongmanin in*chunga ^ 

having grieved at heart on the top of her the house 
alumin akale, Pathenpan guphel-a apeTe 
Iving down weeping God with bow shooting 

‘ agayin, chujovin aahophatnin acha paaal 

impregnated then at the time of birth child male 

ahln thi-kang ® le thi-guphel-to a8ho‘thai. 

getting iron bean and iron bow-with was born. 

Ahunglenphatnin agulhoft-to kang-a 

At time of becoming big with companions with bean 
akikaple agulhon kang akapkein 

making reciprocal shots companions ’ bean having struck 
agulhon “ Hiti hatnan na-pa le 
companions thus strong if your father and your elder 

brethren 

phu-Iatang!” Amayong anu-koma achein 

retaliate-bring So he to his mother going Mother, 

Ka-pa le ka-ute ipin athatom ! 

my father and my elder brothers udiat killed ! 
aaheiyln Anun “ GapBng* chan na-phatnin 

having said his mother paddy drying platform like when you 

are 

sheinange ” adin, achapa aklte’ lollollolle 

wUlsay said her child quktUy-measunng 
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gaplen^-chan aphatthal. “Henu, tfin 

rice drying platform like attained. Sfother to*day 

aheithang, gapleng-chan kaphatthai atile, 
say rice-drying platform like I have attained saying 
anun “ Na-gullhanting sheinange.” Ghujovin 
mother When you ate adnlt will say. Then 

agullhaophatnin anun " Na-pa le 

at the time of booming adult mother Your father and 
na-ute thatna hlo ahi " atile, 

your elder brothers killer lion is saying 

" Aphulanching ” atiin, athi-guphel akipu’in 
Will revenge him saying iron-bow having taken 
achele, lampa-a ani-koma ageipan 

going path-on with father’s sister having spent night 
anin “Ka-nao, hoiya na-chedeham f” atile, 
father’s sister My child whither are you going saying 
aman “Ka-pa le ka-ute phulading kahi,” 
he My father and my brothers to revenge 1 am 
anin Ka-nao, Ghe-hih-in ! Na-ute hijad-bon 
aunt My child, do not go Your brothers as many as all 
tbigamthai. Na-changin tbatjoup5n&the ” atiin, 
are dead entirely. You alone will not be able to kill having 

' said 

aman ‘‘Abivangin, chetbeiyinge.” Ghuin anin 
be nevertheless shall be able to go. Then aunt 
** Na-ute le na-pa pbu na-lajoudingle 
your elder brothers and your father revenge if you will take in 
shoung thatle-inlang ahunghla-ka-in 

full stone throwing up l)ofore it has fallen back 
ju-leng^** khat chiep Ibanlang chule ka-vocha tbu 
liquor mark one suck completing then iny pig fist 
shorn maninlang in -dung in-vai 

ten seizing house length house breadth 

ship-khup-minlang hiebing chu na-boljoule, 
pitching over this indeed if you do completely 

na-ute le na-pa pbu-lan&t^.’’ Aman ani 
your brother and your father revenge shall bring. He aunt 
shel-shei aboljouvin, chuin anin a>vocha 
say-say having done completely then aunt her pig 
athatplin apoahain, ju alhobpiin satao 

having killed made to carry liquor having siphoned animal’s fat 
um khat aahlempi ** Hlopa in na-lbunteingle 
gourd one prepared lion’s house when you reach 
, ju penfitin Ihoung ong-ka-a** bulhanlung; nang 
liquor will give maohan hole-between pour completely your 
ju doninlang. Sa penatln Ihoung ong-ka-a 

liquor drink. Flerii will give platform hole between 
paimanginlang, nang sa nen* Ju *na-]^ 
having thrown away your flesh eat liquor yon given 
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na-ute thi ahfn, aa na-pe na-ute sa abi.'* 
your brothers’ blood is flesh you given your flesh is 
Ghuin ama achele hlopa in alhunphatnin hlopan ju 
then he going lion’s house when reaching lion liquor 
apein. ajju abulhan ama ju 

giving his liquor having poured away bis liquor 

adonin; sa ape’le, apaimangin ama 
having drunken flesh when gave having thrown away his own 
sa ane. Jahnin hlopan “Pachin, phel gil" atile, 
flesh ate. At night lion Mr. mouse l)ow notch saying 

pachinin “Hepu, ha bel-in.’’ Janln hlopa aeha 

Mr. mouse Grand father tooth are not. At night lion fowl 
ahungkhunle “Kl-ki-i-i, Ghongpu tl-ni, jlnpa 
crowed out (!ook-a-doodle-do (%ongpu death-day stranger 
hat-ni” atile, hlopan aacha lol ame-e. Ghuin 
strength-day saying lion his fowl gullet squeezed. Then 
acha akhunkltle ** Ki*ki>i-i, Ghongpu hat>ni, 
fowl crowing again Cock-a-doodle-do Ghongpu strength-day 
jlnpa tl-ni,” atile, hlopan a-acha bo ape-e. 

.^tranger death -day saying lion his fowl cooked rice gave 

Ayingin amipan thing khat ahoh akho-in 
Next morning the man tree a bark having stripped 

akathouma satao-um athAtke*in, amaapangin, 
fork animal's fat gourd having broken he waiting 
ahlopa-koma “Ka-pa le ka-ute na-bol 

to the lion My father and my elder brothers what you did 
hungthohteimin ! ” Ghuin ahlopa ahungdoh-in 

come show how. Then the lion having come out 

“ Thohtaleng.” Amei apongsangin achople amlpa 

Will show. His tail having lifted jumping man 

aman-diichet. Chun amipan aguphelin akam-hom 
just failed to seize. Then man with bow maw-aperture 
akaple alumthan, amlpa akumding 

shooting having lain (as though asleep) man to come down 
akichan khulva ahunlengin amipan “ Pa-khui khuiva, 
afraid bee coming flying man Mr. Honey Bee 
kfl-sa-kSp gavetteimin! Athiha ahingham 
the animal 1 have killed please examine. Dead or alive 
gavetteimin ” Khuiva achein atoh vuvuatin, alu vuvuatin, 
please see Bee goii^ anus buzzing head buzzing 
ashunga aluln athin hal-khat apon achethai. Ghuin 
inside entering liver a piece carrying went. Then 

khuingal ahungkitnin amipan “ Pa-khui Khulngal, 
hornet coming along man Mr. Hornet Bee 

ka-sa-kap gavetteimin! Athiha ahingh^ ?” 
the animal I have killed please look at Dead or alive 
Khuingal achein atoh vuvu alu vuvu atlln ashunga 
Hornet going anus buzz head buzz saying inside 
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aluln athin halkhat apon achethai. Ghuin amipa 

entering liver a piece carry went. Then mu 

ahungkumin ahlopa Iu*to a-ute lu le 

getting down lion head elder brothen' head head ud 
apa lu>toahinpunahungleama khulche>ke-in 
father’s head bringing coming he during his peregrinations 
anu min anagemjlin anun kot anakSnln 
mother mu Tisiting-by-night mother door having fastened 
a-in ahunglhunphatnin “Henu, kot nei<honin!” 
the house when arriving at Mother, door open me 
Anun, “ Kacha na-hipui. Honpunge.” Huu, na>cha 
mother my son you are not will not open Mother your son 
ka-hinai. Nei-ta’shnlole tipkung<a phtjhng janinlang 
lam me if not believe at hearth thread having stretch* 
ka>kSp*thftnle na-cha hlingting, ka>kap-thanloIe 
ed I shoot dividing your son shall be if 1 do not shoot ud 
na-cha hipunge." Anun ajanin akaple 
divide your child will not be Mother stretching shooting 
akapthanin, ahivangfai anu atha sang-hih-in, 
shoot-dividing nevertheless mother true not believing 
alionpul. Amanjong anu-koma “ Henu, yingkating 
did not open. He to bis mother Mother in the morning 
shum-shung’* venlang, agil” venlang chule 

on the paddy mortar look hen*roost look then 

kolmnng vetthan!" Yingka anu athouvln shum-shung 
horizon look at Morning mother rising on (he paddy- 
avetle blopa lu a-umin, agil avette 

mortar looking lion head being chicken-roost looking 

achate le aji lu a-umln, koltnung avetle 

sons and husband head being horizon looking at 

achapa chimpongle aval amun, alungdonmanin, hlopa 
son dao-shake flesh saw having grieved lion 

mufimul ajoutnin akale, akhutchal Sttftnin, athlthal.'* 
whiskers stroking wept fore-finger having cot oil died 


i len^pe a variety of wild grape. 

> hlo certainly meaiiM a liozip and it is a curious thing that several 
Assam bill-tribes whose habitat is far removed from that of 
lions should have such clear traditions of the animal. It has 
been suggested that the IWa range was very much further 
east than it now is before the intrusion of the tiger from the 
eastp and the Indian lion, now limited to Kathiawar in the 
extreme west, seems to have been well known m*tlte Central 
Provinces a hundred years ago. The Kuki however may have 
picked up his knowledge of it from the Mon or Burmese, who 
must have known of it through the intrusive Indian culture 
of the TalaingSs and the Abor may have got his via Tibet. It 
is to be noted that Nagas have no word for lion and no tradi- 
tion of it. 

^ ^akalelangin, *on the wrong side*’ i.e., not on the hack of the 
dao, but on the wrong side of tha edge. TIse old type of 
Thado dao (chimkol) and the modem type of peeudo-Kukri 
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patloni both have a plano-convex edge which must be shar- 
pened on the convex side. Sharpening on the other side will 
merely blunt it. It can be used only with a downward stroke 
from the right or an upward one from the left unless specially 
made in the reverse form for a left-handed man. The long 
narrow carved Kuki blade derived from the Shan type (cfalm- 
Jam) has however, a normal ctitting edge which is sharpened 
on both sides. 

t sanfta— the leopard cat, JeU$ btngalenaia. 

'> Aichl-shoun^. The significance of this appears not to be 
known ; shoutl^ is a stone, but I could not get any explana- 
tion of aichl, except that chi=hard. Al=a ceremony', but 
there seems to be no connection. 

^ vobuh. The wild pigcollectgi'eat piles of sticks and grass in the 
jungle, apparently as a protection against their natural ene- 
mies. Solitary boars sometimes sleep in thorn, and the sows 
farrow there. 

' phel— not the bow-string, as one might perhaps have expected, 
but the bow itself. The incident recalls Berodotus' account 
of the defeat of Senocherib King of Assyria. The old Testa- 
ment merely says that the Assyrians were smitten by the 
Angel of the Lord (11 Kings, xix, 35 ; II Chron, xxxii, 21 ; 
Isaiah, xxxvii, 36) so that ** When they arose early in the 
morning behold they were all dead men,'* but Herodotus (II, 
141) says that a number of field-mice poured in upon them 
and devoured their quivem and bows, and the handles of their 
shields, so that on the next day, when they fied bereft of 
arms, many were slaughtered. 

'' iii-chuiiga-~* on the house top *-*A Thado house has a slanting 
roof, ill fitted for reclining, nor is it usual for persons to climb 
them for that purpose, though not of course, impossible. 
The visualization like some others in this story, e.g., that of 
the seven sons sitting on the wall, rather suggests a more solid 
material culture, the flat roofs of a brick-built city, perhaps, 
such as the walled city of their fore-fathers of which the 
Chins sang to Major Fryer {Khyeng Feopfe oj the Sandomy 
District, Arakan^ J.A.S. 1 of 1876). 
kang, This bean is a seed like a very large flat horse chestnut, 
and comes from the gigantic pod of the sword-bean creeper 
Entada scandena. It is used Uirougbout the Assam hills, at 
any rate south of the Brahmaputra, for games in which a 
competitor has to strike the beans set up by others. In 
Manipur an ivory disc is used. The Karens of Burma know 
the game with &e seeds, and Cole {The Tinguian, p. 277) 
describes from the Philippine Islands a form of the same 
game identical with one form popular among the Angami. It 
extend to Oceania, in Fiji the bean is called tmtoi and the 
game Idw (Deane, iSocis^y, p. 16), c/. the Sema name abu. 

In Samoa it is played with ooooanut discs (Brown, Melaneeian 
and Pefynestans, p. 341). Among the Thado, as among most 
Assam hill tribes, the game is seasonal, and is only played 
between the harvest and the sowing, though McCulloch notes 
that in Manipur, where it is played with an ivory disc and 
beans and called Kang-aanaDa, *'it is played only in the 
spring ** Account oJ the Valley of Munnipore, p. 26). 

" Ju-leng, peg,*’ v. supra, p. 93 n. 4. 

thu shorn, lit.=:10 fists. A pig is measured by taping its girth 
behind the shoulders with a sliver of bamboo, straights* 
ing out the resulting circumferenoe and halving it by doubling 
the tape and measuring that half against the hei^t of the 
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closed fist across the fingers. A ten fist pig therefore, is one 
that has a girth of twenty fists round the upper ribs, 
ongka,— the ciracks between the planking, or the bamboos, of 
the raised floor of the house. 

12 athatke— he broke the gourd that the fat might run down the 
tree trunk and make it slippery so that the lion should be 
unable to climb. 

1^ shum-^shung- paddy mortar-- usually a vertical section of a 
tree-trunk hollowed in the middle. 

12 agil— hen-roost— a platform usually above the door and under 
the eaves of the front gable of the house communicating by a 
small door with a loft in the roof of the house cut off from the 
living room by a mat partition. Almost all Thado houses 
have this accommodation for their fowls. 

^2 And on this account, it is said, a Thado killing a tiger always 
singes the whiskers, and makes quite sure that they shall out 
off no Angers. 


There was a man who had seven sons. One day when 
clearing a field they beheld a groat vine in the midst of it. 
Said the father “ My sons, let us make a conteet of entting this, 
and the one that fails to cut clean throng, let him go and sit in 
the gateway of the lion.” ^ So on a day his wife, having set 
herself to whet, whetted her children’e daos exceeding sharp, 
but their father’s she whetted on the wrong side..* So they 
went to their cutting contest and the sons cut through tbe vine, 
but the father out not through it. Said the sons, “ Father, do 
not go,” but their father said ** Why belie the word I gave ?” 
So lie went to the lion’s gateway and sat there. A wild oat * 
oame by. ” Who are you that sit in my gateway ? I will eat 
you ” it said, and the man answered ” Eat me ! as the stars in 
the heavens, as the leaves upon the earth, so is the number of 
those that will come to find me ; my sword has been whetted on 
the Aichi-stone.* and the whittlings from my arrows equalled 
the lairs of wild swine * in volume ” The wild cat was afriud 
and fled A tiger oame. “ Who are you that sit in my gate* 
way ! I will eat you ” said he. The man repeated his former 
saying, and the tiger was afraid and fled. Then the lion oame. 
” Who are you that sit in my gateway ? 1 will eat you ” he 

said. The man said ” Eat me ! As the stars in tiie heavens, as 
the leaves upon earth, so is the number of those that will oome 
to find me ; my sword has been whetted on the Aiohi'Stone, and 
the whittlings from my arrows equalled the lairs of wild swine in 
volume.” The lion oame and ate him. 

Thereafter tiie seven sons went in search of him. They 
slept on the way at the house of their father’s sister, and she 
got ready rice and meat and drink, and they took it and oame 
to the house of the lion. In the night theljon said tq; the monse 
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'■Mr. Moose, gnaw bows.”* So the mouse went and ^wed 
their bows. In the morning the seven yoong men waited on 
the wall, and called to the lion “ Show us how yon ate our father," 
and the lion came out and they drew their bows but the bows 
brake in twain. Then the lion made an end of them. Then 
their mother grieving in her heart lay on her house-top and 
uept, and God loosed His bow at her, and caused her to con- 
ceive. And when her child was bom he was a man-child and 
ho had with him at birth an iron bean and iron bow withal. 
And when he was grown and played nith his fellows, he used 
always in his turn to strike his play-fellows' beans with his bean, 
till they said “ If you are so strong, go and take revenge for 
your father and your brethren.” So he went to his mother and 
said “ Mother, what killed my father and my brothers ?” "When 
you are as hi^ as the platform for dicing the paddy, I will tell 
\ou ” said she. The boy grew up quickly to the height of the 
platform, “ Mother ” he said " tell me to-day. I have reached 
the platform,” but she said " When you are a man I will tell you.” 
Then when he became a man, his mother said to him "The 
slayer of your father and your brethren is the lion.” “ I will 
take revenge ” said he, so he took his iron bow and set forth 
and by the way he spent tlie night at the house of his fathers 
sister. “ My child,” she said " Whithergoest thou 1” He said 
" I go to avenge my father and my brothers.” Said his aunt " My 
child, do not go. Your brothers, every one of them, are utterly 
cut ojff. You are alone, and alone you cannot kill him.’’ But 
lie answered " Nevertheless I can undertake it.” Then his aunt 
said " If you would avenge in full your father and your brothers 
let you throw up a stone, and before it has fallen back to earth, 
drink this jar empty down to the p^,“ then catch that pig of 
mine, twenty palms in girth,** and pitch it over the length of the 
house and over the breadth of the house. If you can accomp- 
lish this, then indeed shall you take revenge for your brothers 
and your father.” And all that his aunt bad said he did. So 
she killed her pig and gave it him to take with him, and she 
drew off wine • for him and made him ready a gourd full of fat 
(saying) “ When you teach the house of the lion he will give 
you wine ; pour it aO down a gap in the platform ** ; drink your 
own wine. He will give you meat ; oast it away tbro^ a gap 
in the platform “ ; eat your own meat. The wine he gives you is 
your brethren’s blood, and the flesh the fledi of your brothers. 
Then he went to the house of the lion, and when he came them 
the lion gave him wine, and he poured it away and drank his 
own wine ; he gave him meat, and he cast it away and ate bis 
own meat. At night the lion said “ Mr. Mouse, notch bow,” 


Nona • to mpm. . „ 

_• ». a, rice wine, of conrw ; commonly tnnilated u “ nce-oeer, 
tut it ie nmoh mote wine than beer. 
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and master moose came back and said " My Lord, I have no 
teeth left.” In the night the lion’s cook crew with a “ Cook-a- 
doodle-do, Ohongpn’s death day, stranger’s strength day,” and 
the lion sqoeezed his gullet. Then the oook crew again ” Cook- 
a-doodle-do, Chongpo’s strength day, stranger’s death day,” and 
the lion fed him. On the morrow the man stripped the bark 
off a tree and broke the gourd of fat at the fork** (in which he 
sat) and waited. He called out to the lion “ Show that 
which you did to my father and my brothers.” Then the 
lion came forth with “1 will show.” And he lashed his tail 
and leaped at the man and well nigh seized him. Then the man 
shot with his bow into the open maw, and the lion lay still. But 
the man was afraid to come down, and as there came by a bee 
flying he called to him “ Pray, Mr. Honey Bee, look at that ani- 
mal I have shot, whether it be dead or alive.” The bee went 
and buzzed at ito vent, buzzed at its head, and went inside and 
flew off with a scrap of the liver. Then there came by a hornet ; 
said the man, ” Fray Mr. Hornet Bee, look at that animd 1 
have shot, is it dead or alive 1” The hornet went and made a 
buzzing at the vent and a buzzing at the head and went inside 
and carried off a scrap of the liver. Then the man came down 
and took the lion’s head and took the heads of his brothers and 
his father and brought them home. Now while he was away a 
man had been visiting his mother by night and she had fastened 
the door and when her eon arrived the house was shut and he 
cried '* Mother, open me the door.” ” You are not my son,” 
she answered, “ I will not open.” “ Mother ” said he, ” I am 
indeed your son. If you believe me dot stretch a thread across 
the hearth and if I shoot at * and out the thread you will know 
that I am your son, and if 1 fail to sever it, 1 shall be no 
child of yours. She stretched the thread, he shot it in two, but 
neverthdess she did not believe him and opened not. So he 
said to his mother “ Mother, when dawn comes look on the 
paddy mortar, ** look on the hen-roost ** and then look towards 
the horizon.” Early his mother rose and looked on the paddy 
mortar, and the lion’s head was there, and she looked on the 
hen-roost, and her sons’ and husband’s heads were there, and 
she looked at the horizon, and her youngest son was flashing his 
dao to her and she saw the gleam of it, and her heart was 
troubled and she wept. And as she wept she was stroking the 
lion's whiskers, and she cut off her fore-finger therebv and 
died.** 


Notes is to aupra. 

* The arrow would be aimed through the interstices of the bamboo 
matting of the wall. 
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vii. Thb Maoic FiddiiE.* 

There was once a king* who had seven wives and seven 
mares. l%e seven wives were pregnant for seven yean and 
the seven mares were for seven years in foal. On this aoooont 
he was troubled at heart and went to ask the advice of a 
priest* in the plains. The priest told him to keep his seven 
wives and seven mares at a place seven days’ Journey distant 
from him, on which they would all give birth within seven 
days, " And when you look on your son,” said he, “ you will go 
blind.” 

After all that he was washing his face one day, when his 
son came by on horseback. On looking up to see who it was, 
hfl went blind. Then he called his son and told him to bring to 
him his mother and the other wives.* He brought them. 
After that the son of a widow in the village had a dream. 
He dreamed that God* appeared to him and told him to go 
and cure the King’s eyes. He said “ 1 am a poor man, how can 
1 go and cure them ?” God said ‘'Go to that range of hills. 
There there is a tree on which sits a roc * and a tree whereon 
perches a great homed owl. Cut down these two trees and make 
of one a fiddle and of the other a boat and a paddle.”^ Next 
morning he went to the king and said “Give me serving 
men and 1 will perform a ceremony that will cure you of 
your blindness.” The king gave him serving men and he took 
them to the range of hills. There he felled the two trees and 
made the implements as God had instructed him. When they 
were finished there was 'nothing more to be done He was 
warned in a dream to kiU a pair of goats and a pair of pigeons 

> The Magio Fiddle— in Thado Shilanfida adoi. For SbUaogda 
V. Amendix vi. There seema to be a definite purpose in the 
eeleorion of this instrument to carry the hero in fiigbt, as it 
seems to be dwaye represented with a bird carved at the end 
of the key>boajcd, while the shape of the body of the instrument 
appears to imitate the wings and tail of a bird. 

- Lengpa is the genuine Thado word for a king or a ruling prince. 
Like many expressions in this tale, however, its use envisages 
a condition of society which is not Thado as we know the Thano 
tO'day. 

* Priest— one version has thempu, the correct ^Hiado word, another 

has bamon, i.s. * Brahman,’ clearly indicating foreign in* 
fluencc. 

* Hw Thado has simply na-nute ^onvin, ‘ call your mothers,' 

but the effect is bisarre in English. 

* Qod— in Thado PatbcB, the Ckeotor. 

* The Thado word is mulaopi. This word designates a mythical 

bird large enough to carry off men, and may be condated to the 
mkhof the ArMm Ni^. Yule suggests that the legend 
of the rukh contains a tradition of the Diaomis or the 
A^fyornis, extinct birds of enormous siae, cide his note in Th» 
TratU$ o/ itiaieo Polo, II, pp. 41S sqo. 

’ The Thado words ore kanft and taiogfoien, and the explanation 
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and to anoint with their blood the things he had made, and 
that when he had done this the fiddle would fly with him 
and would alight outside the house of the King; then if he 
surmounted the range of hills before him he would see raindrops 
falling as great as a man’s hand» and from there across the sea^ 
he would see Doikumpu burning the corpse^ of his sister’s son, 
but before the rain should reach him Doikumpu would go 
leaving the corpse only partly burned. He should then go 
and burn his body with that fire and follow after Doikumpu 
and say to him Uncle, feeling hurt that you did not burn 
me properly I have come to life again.” ' On hearing that, 
he (Doikumpu) would perform ceremonies and cure the bums. 
So he sent to the King for a he-goat and a she-goat and a 
pair of doves, and killed them and mounted the fiddle and 
flew to the King’s house. From there he flew again to the 
range in front of him and thence he saw the raindrops, and 
across the sea he saw smoke. Again he flew and tied up the 
fiddle on the far shore, and did as he had been instructed in 
the dream, and it befell that Doikumpu cured him accordingly. 

Every day his aunt ^ tied op rice for him and he went out 
in search of game, but found none. One day she told him 
never to go in a certain direction, so he wondered why she 
so straitly forbade him, and took his food and went that way. 
He reached God’s spring, and its water was glistening like 
molten silver/ By the side of it he undid and ate his food. 
Having eaten he was about to drink of the spring when he 


given is that they mean a boat and a paddle, though the Thado 
do not use boats. The words might equally well mean a dish 
and a spoon. No boat re appears in the story ns told now, but 
it may have originally been needed for the crossing of the sea, 
or the idea of 'the Shllangda from the later part of the story 
may have intruded into the earlier part and usurped the boat's 
functions. 

^ The Thado word — ^tuikhanglen (=* water-confine- big’) appears 
definitely to mean the sea, though few Thado have ever seen 
it. it is described as the place where all water is collected 
from the rivers, and is not applied to lakes and rivers them- 
selves. 

2 The Thado do not burn their dead, though the practice exists 

among some of the Assam Hill tril^, who may be connected 
with them. Thus the Mam Kaohins, the Elhasis, the CSiakma 
all cremate. The ** Kookies or Lunctas '* of whom Macrae wrote 
in 1799 (Aaiaiic Nesearcto, VII, 194) also cremated then» 
as some of the Old Kukis do stiU, and the story may point to 
an extinct practice of the Thado. Equally well the incident 
may relate to the Hindu practice. 

3 Being the mother’s brother’s wife of the dead boy whom the 

hero is imMtsonatinghe addresses her throughout as hepi, and 
the story goes on as if the relationship actually existed. ' 

* The Thado has hahtul ; hah is the white alloy ( ? of Aad and 
tin) of wUoh the women’s armlets worn above the elbow are 
made, and tut is simply * water ’—here the molten liquid. 
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noticed seven clothes rails, ^ and then seven of God’s daughters 
came to wash at the spring. Each one hung her petticoat 
over her own rail and washed herself. When the boy saw them 
he fell very much in love, and he snatched the petticoat of the 
youngest and ran off. God’s youngest daughter saw him as he 
ran and called out “ Hi ! Hi ! Doikumpu’s nephew ! Last night 
I had a stomach-ache and my petticoat is soiled with my dung, 
are not you disgusted ! Look at it !” As he stopped to examine 
it, he turned into an ant-hill.^ As he did not come home, 
his aunt and uncle took a spud, a hoe and a fan and went 
to look for him. When they saw the ant-hill, they dug, and 
in the very midst they found the boy, tiny and tender like the 
hidden leaf-lmd in the centre of the stem of a plantain tree. 
They fanned him mth the fan till he came to himself ; they 
took him home and cherished him till he recovered his former 
condition Then his aunt said to him “ Do not ever go there 
again, but if you do, and if they call to you again as before, on 
no account look behind you at them.” Then one day he went 
again and as before the daughters of God’ came back to wash 
again. Again he snatched the petticoat and fled homewards. 
God’s daughter called out “ my petticoat is soiled with my 
dung, look !” but he did not stop to look but ran back to the 
house. 

Then the daughter of God came to ask fur her petticoat. 
He said he would not give it l)ack unless she agreed to marry 
liim, and she answered Why would not I marry you. Ton 
liave touched me, laid hands on me, and my own people will 
not like me any more.” 'Then the boy said “ Well, take oath, 
then ” and God’s daughter said ” If I do not marry you, let 
mo become ashes,” so arranging to come back in six days 
she went away. When she got back home she wms afraid 
to tell her father and mother but her eldest sister said to her 
parents “ My youngest sister has morriod a mortal,* are you 
pleased 1” And her father answered " In a house where there 
nre many girls, do not some get married to mortals and others 
to fairies like ourselves!” So his daughter went back to 
Manmashi six days later. Then when his wife had come to 
him Manmashi said to his aunt and uncle “I have delayed 
very long, my mother will be troubled,” and they answered “ If 


1 Talhang— a bamboo laid horizontally on zupportg for hanging 
clothra on. 

t HlemlhOBg ia a mound of earth thrown up by termites. 

’ Qod-in Thado Patben, the Creator. 

* The Thado word is Manmashi which mesns a human as distinct 
from a spirit and is generally u^ with refetenee to the legen- 
dary epoch when the distinction was less marhed than it is now 
(v. Supra, pp. S8, 41). Ilie word is really here used 
ambigaouBly ae a proper name and continuee to be so used for 
the reel of the story. In the next sentmee T have translated 
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yoar laotlier is alive, what are you doing here! go home,” 
w he took hU wife to go home, aad he searched by the sea* 
shore for the fiddle but could not find it. Then his wife said 
“ Kill me and out me in two and one half will go back to my 
home and the other half will become a fiddle. Take the fiddle 
with you and when you are hungry play on the fiddle and I 
will always bring you rice and meat. And when Manmashi 
said " I will not kill you,” his wife said “ If you do not kill me, 
there are so many kings and chiefs by the way that men will 
take me from you and we shall be separated for good.” So 
Muimashi cut her in two pieces and one became a fiddle and 
the other went back to heaven. Then Manmashi took with 
him the fiddle and went his way, and when he was hungry 
he played on the fiddle, and his wife came bringing two dishes 
of rice and two of meat and they two ate together So he went 
on and came to the village of a king. The king said he was 
not to stop in any house there, so he went and stopped by 
the spring, and played on bis fiddle and his wife brought 
two dishes of rice and two dishes of meat. Then the king’s 
servants, coming to fetch water, saw his wife and went and 
t(fid the king, saying, “ 0 King, you were not willing to let the 
man stop in a house, but he has a fiddle and when he pla 3 rs on 
it, a beautiful girl comes, bringing two dishes of rice and two 
dishes of meat, and she is more beautiful than any of your 
seven wives,” said they. Then the king summoned him. Said 
the king “I will exchange my lohdldang'^ for your fiddle.” 
Manmashi said ” Of what use is your hhaidang ?” The king 
replied “ It beats of itself whatsoever it is told to beat ” and he 
uJd it to beat a sdtima * tree that there was below his house, 
and the lohaldang went and starting at the very top beat it 
right away all down to the ground. Then they exchanged and 
‘Manmashi took the lohaldang and went, and by the way he fell 
hungry and found no means of eating. So be said to the 
lahaldtng ” Gh), beat the king and bring me the fiddle and his 
daughter.” So the khaldang went and beat the king and 
brought his daughter and his fiddle Then Manmashi played 
on the fiddle and his wife came brinning three plates of rice and 
three of meat and they ate, and having eaten their fill they 
went on and came to the village of a Ung. The king would 


as ■' fairies like ourselves ’’ the words ipathencbanpl, literally 
meaning ‘ ones like os two God.’ The conception of the people 
of the heaven is very much of that of the Good People of our 
own folk-lore. 

* I have been nnable to get w deSnite meaning for lohaldang. 
The word does not appear to be Thado and lohal ia probably 
the Hindustani loharsiron, and one account described the im* 
plement os eilrlron staff. The apparatus is faipiliar soouA end 
appears in our own folk-lore as a stick in a bag. 
t Thado khengthlng, the tree known to scicnoe as iSofttme 
WattieMi. 
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not let them atop in any man’s house, hot made them stay 
in a oow-shed. Uanmashi played on his fiddle and his wife 
oame and brought three plates of rice and three of meat. 
When they had eaten their Ml- of rice they gave the plate to the 
oow'herd. The cow-herd went and told the king " You were 
not willing that he should stay in any man’s house,” said he 
” but this dish and whatever he has is good and his wives are 
fairer than yours.” The king sent to fetch him and they 
fetched him. When he was come before the king, the king 
said ‘‘Let your wife wrestle with my wife and the one that 
wins shall possess the loser, so they wrestled to-gether and 
Manmashi’s wife was beaten. Then the king took Manmashi’s 
wife. Then Manmashi went on, and u'hen he had got well on 
his way he sent the Muildang, saying, ” Boat the king and bring 
back his daughter and my wife.” The lohaMang went and 
beat the king and brought along bis wives and his daughter and 
Manmashi’s wife. Then they went on, and when they were 
about to reach his house, (Manmashi said to the women) ” You 
stay here. 1 will go and buy and bring tobacco,^ but his wives 
did not agree, so they all went on together and arrived at the 
house. And when they had entered the house (they found 
that) it was small and there were no plenishings * in it at all. 
On that God’s daughter turned the house into a mansion * and 
made the old mother young again, and after that tlie daughter 
of God went ofi home. 

One day Manmashi went to call in at the King’s house. 
The King said Sit down ” and he sat down, and it became time 
for him to play on his fiddle. But when he said “ King, I am 
going ” the King said Do not go.” Next he said “King, my 
bladder is full,* I am going to empty it,” but the King said “ 
nut go out. Do so where you sit.^” Then having sat a little 
longer “ King, my bowels are full. 1 go to empty them.” Said 
the King “ Do it where you sit. My servants will remove.it,” 


1 It is the almost invariable oasfcom, when friends meet among the 

liiado, for one to hand the other a pinch of tobacco leaf to 
chew. Presumably Manmashi pretended to want it to offer to 
his relatives, in reality intending to try and prepare his house 
for the reception of his wives. 

2 Thilkeo— the heterogeneous assortment of implements and pos- 

sessions with which any Thado house is 611ed— baskets, dishes 
' clothes, gourds, arms, gongs, stools, etc., etc., 

> The Thado version told to me had bangla ue. bungalow, obvi- 
ously a modem touch, the house of an European Official being 
the most superior kind of house the narrator could think of. 

^ The Thado even when addressing a king needs no euphemism ; 
he says plainly K^iin aahoe, kgjun gathange, lit. *<my 
urine becomes, I will void my urine,*’ The idiom of Manmadii’s 
next sentence Is exactly the same. The root tha appears to be 
used only in this connection. 

^ The image in the narrator's mind is probably that of a Thado 
house built on a platform of bamboo with plenty of interstices. 
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bat Manmashi said No, 1 have something, I must do in my 
house, 0 King.” But the King said **What must you do, 
speak. I will send from my house to fetch it a woman who 
never go&s out in the sun.^” Manmashi said ‘‘Then go, and 
on my bed behind the pillow there is that which is wrapped in 
a white cloth. Bring it, but do not cause it to give out any 
sound.^” So the girl went, but in bringing it she made it 
sound. As the sound came from it her face was slapped and 
the fiddle disappeared. And she came and told Manmashi, and 
Manmashi was grieved in his heart and wept. 

Then Manmashi went to his house and taking the lohal^ 
dang went to look for her. He went and searched at God’s 
spring, but found no one there. A chrysalis ^ was drawing 
water. Manmashi asked “ Why are you drawing- water 1” It 
replied “ It is for the daughter of God to wash with.” Man- 
mashi said “I will come too ; take me with you.” Said the 
chrysalis “ You cannot come, but if you insist on coming catch 
hold of my hook ^ and come.” So he caught hold of the hook 
and ascended to heaven. When he reached there another man 
had arranged to marry his wife, and that night there was drink- 
ing and dancing, and in the morning an elephant came to fetch 
her.^ Manmashi said to bis wife “ Don’t go,” but she answered 
“ I must go. As you did not love me and let a servant touch 
me, my heart is broken,^” and she started to ipouiit the 
elephant, on that Manmashi fell angry ^ and said to the lohal- 
dang “ Go and knock to piei^e-s the howdah on that elephant,” 
and the lohaldang went and knocked it to pieces. Then God 
said " Why arc you two, husband and wife, treating one an- 
other like this ?” and his daughter replied “ He let a servant 
touch the fiddle, and I was angry and ran away home,” God 
said Where is the fiddle!” Then his daughter brought the 
fiddle and shewed it to him. He broke it. “It is over this 
that you two are quarrelling” said he and threw it away. 

1 /.e. a dependant of such position in the household that she is 

never sent out to work in the fields as most women are, and is 
by implication a person entitled to respect and confidence. 

2 Because the slightest sound produced even by giving the instru- 

ment a tap would call its familiar, who would be offended as 
she had specially enjoined her lover to carry the fiddle himself — 
Idchoivinlang. 

3 01 is a chrysalis, particularly such as are found in the gronnd, 

and olgennei, (the chrysalis with a hook) the word used here, 
is a particular variety which is said to have its tail permanently 
curled up in the form of a hook. 

t Another exotic touch. Thodo brides are not fetched on elephants, 
at any rate not now-a-days. 

5 Ka-lha ashie, literally '* My soul is spoilt,’* an expression used 
by persons in great grief. 

« A-lung a-hangin, literally *'his heart was fbokless,” Kang is 
used of persons who display courage in the face of danger ; a- 
lung a-hang is the ordinal expression for losing one's temper. 
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Then to Bfanmashi, “ Take yoar wife and go,” said be. Man- 
mashi took his wife with him and came back and arrived at 
Doikumpn’a. He said to Doiknmpu “ Uncle, give me yonr hoe, 
yonr spud, your fan and your knife.” He answered “ Nephew, 
if you ask for things, why would we grudge them ?” and gave 
them. Then Manmashi’s wife said “ It is through your aunt 
and your uncle that we two were united, why do you ask your 
uncle for all his things ?” So Doiknmpu gave him the knife. 
They accepted the ^ife and came along together till they 
reached the outskirts of the village. There the wife scraped 
the dirt from her breasts with the knife and rubbed it on to' a 
piece of cotton wool and gave it to Manmashi. “ Take this,” she 
said, and put it into the King’s eyes and instruct him to take 
it out when you will be reaching 3'onr own house.” So Man* 
mashi went abd did just as his wife told him and came, and as 
he reached his home the King took out the cotton wool, and 
both his eyes were opened. 

One day after that Maiimashi’s wife said to him “ Go and 
call in at the King’s house ” and sent him off. When Man- 
mashi went there the King was angry. He said to Manmasbi 
“ Sit down,” and when he was seated ” Your mithun boll shall 
fight with mine. Your dog shall fight with my dog, your cock 
shall fight with my cook, your boar^ shall fight with my boar. 
Will you come to me or sliall I come to you ?” Manmashi was 
troubled at heart and went home sobbing.* His wife said 
“ What has happened that yon weep ?” You go to a friend’s 
house, take drink and meat and come back sobbing.” So he 
answered ” The King is going to make all our animals * fight ” 
Said his wife '* Very well, arrange for the fighting on the third 
(lay from to-day. Then his wife for their mithun provided a 
wild mithun/ for their dog she provided a tiger,^ for their 


1 By most of the Thado all boars are castrated at two to three 

months old by which time they have generally reproduced 
themselves (v. notet on p. 8(1), but in the Hdlthangclan 
the chief usually keeps a real boar and takes a pig from 
every litter in the village as his fee^ the boar being kept loose, 
of course, to roam as he will. 

2 The Thado word kftp is the same as that used above and below 

for * weep it implies the shedding of tears, but is probably, 
like * sob,* an onomatapoeic word. 

3 Gancha=** domestic animals.*’ This incident of fighting animals 

occurs more than once in Lepoha folklore; vide Lepcha Folk- 
lore, Joum. Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. XXI, pp. 38, 415. 
t Jangshiel the wild mithun or gaur (60s g^urus). Solitary bulls 
of this species frequently associate with sblel, the domestic 
mithun or tfayal (60s frontaUa), fighting with and often 
killing or seriously damaging the bulls and begetting hybrid 
offspring, which are disliked as they are apt to be troublesome 
when they come to maturity. 

^ Humpl— generic. It might be a tiger, a leopard or even one of 
the smaller felines such as a golden oat. 
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cook she provided a hawk, for their boar she provided a wild 
boar. Then they sammoned (the King, and the animals) 
fonght in pairs. The mithun fought with the mithun and Bfan- 
mashi’s mithun killed (the other) ; the dog fought with the dog 
and Manmashi*s dog Idlled (the other) ; the cock fought with 
the cock and Manmashi’a cock killed (the other) ; the boar 
fought with the boar, and Manmashi’s boar killed (the other). 



APPENDIX B. 

Thb House of Donqnoel. 


lis Dongngel pedigree as there has been so much pother about the illegitimaoy of 
t now represents Dongngel. The theory appears to be based on the scandal 
eingul’s marriage, and perhaps on doubts as to the real parentage of Ngalcbin* but 
ully to arise from the arroganoe of Khutinthang, who probably r^y (daima 
rather as the head of the lineal descendant of Thado, which he is, than in any 
ief that the elder line is extinct. They are far from that, and if the Lhotjim and 
Kcluded, there are still members of the Thomlhun and Haolai clans with p^greas 
s genuine as Khutinthang's, if less distingui^ed. All these Dongngel clans, 
a smaller numerically and poorer in possessions than their collaterals descended 
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There is also a story that Dougngel had connection with a female 
serow which he had cau^t in a snare. He let her go and the boy child 
seen later with a serow in the jungle and ultimately recover^ was 
bdoved by his father and called L^hei (a-fti, fuvi=much cherished), and 
from him are desoended the Lushei tribe. 

It will be seen that the line of Dongngel is senior to that of Thado 
himself, although the latter has g^ven his name to the tribe. Khilkhung 
(lUutinthang) the head of the Shitlho clan used to pay eatthing to Cheng- 
japao until the Kuki rebellion, and the ground on which he claims that 
the line is extinct is presumably that of Neingurs m^.aalliance. Even if 
this were a legitimate ground, however, Changthong's decendants would 
have a prior claim to seniority to Thado's, not to mention Ghungngul, 
chief of the Haolai, as well aa the head of the Thoxnlhun clan, if the 
Qwite can be ruled out. T gather from Mr. Duncan, however, that the 
allegation that the Don^gel are ingam is based on a story that Dongngel 
died without legitimate issue and h^ omitted to recognise his illegitimate 
oftepring, and that Thado was entitled to inherit under the circumstances, 
but refused to claim his inheritance, which passed by default to a slave. 
As according to the Shitlho genealogy Dongngel was the son of Thitho 
and Thado was three generations later, the allegeil personal quarrel 
between Dongngel and Thado over the chontul at Nanglengbung presents 
much difficulty ; I suspect the ingam theoiy to be a recent invention of 
the Shitlho. The Lhotjim claimed seniority to the Dongngel clan in 
court in 1028, on the ^und that Dongngel called their ancestor “ elder 
brother,** but it is said that all the evidence supported the Dongngel 
contention. 

The following alternative pedigree of Dongngel was given me 
by Ehpu, a minor chief of the Haolai clan, who was much concerned 
biroauae he thought other informants had given mo an incorrect account. 
Ha was, X must admit, very far gone in his cups at the time and I had no 
opportunity of discovering whether he held to his version when sober. 

Shongthu 

Satthong 

Thangpi 

Javong 

Mangtul 

Shingmen 

Hansen 


Thitho (of Airiian)* Thohiii (of Jampi) 
I (a quo Thado) 

Sheichang 


Dong*ngel 



ang 


It will be noticed that the number of generations from Gbongthu 
to Dongngel is the same in each case, and many of tl^ names are identic 
oal though not in the same order. The discrepancy is probablsTsuch as 
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must inevitably ariae between two versiona of an aooount raeaerved only 
by oral traction. Eh*pu'a veraion ogreea more eloaely with that of the 
Shitlho, who, however, make Hangmen the younger brother of Shingmen 
and the anoeetor of the Eom and the Old Kukis. 



APPENDIX C. 

Thado Tebks of Relahonsbip. 


The terms of relationship that follow are given in the form used in 
address. Those which are the more honorific begin with he— which is 
replaced, when the relative is spoken of, instead of spoken to, by ka=' my,’ 
na ss ' your,’ a =* his \ etc. In the case of terms reference, cherefore, I have 
indicated the use of the possessive pronoun by an apostrophe. In the 
case of the less honorific term s ka,— the possessive of the first personal 
pronoun, is used in address a s well as in reference, and has accordingly 
been given here instead of the form in he—. 

Ae Thado are patrilineal and exgamous and their terms of relation* 
ship are of course classifioatory. The proper marriage for a man is with 
his mother’s brother’s daughter, while that preferred for a girl is with her 
father’s sister’s son. The latter however is much less important. But 
marriage of a girl to her mothers’ brother’s son is prohibited, and 
marriage into the mother’s clan is eschewed for women for at least two 
generations as a rule. The important terms of relationship therefore 
indicate definite classification for purposes of marriage. Thus hepu is 
used primarily for any man of the speaker’s mother’s clan, and hepi 
for the wife of such, probably originally the mother’s mother (7<hennpi 
=s' neat-mother’) and hence applied by courtesy to all women whose 
husbands are addressed as hepu, whence again no doubt hepu has been 
applied conversely to all gran^athers. Henun^a is used for the women 
of the speaker’s mother's clan, the potential wives of the speaker (if a 
man), and it may be observed that in the case of a father's brother’s 
wife the implication is avoided by respectfully addressing her as henu 
tliough referring to her by the classificatorily correct tenn ’nun^a. 
Similarly an elder brother’s wife is addressed as he^u, elder sister,’ but 
likewise referred to as kanunga. 

Etiquette is less strict with relatives who marry the daughters of the 
clan than with those whose daughters are married by it. Hegang is 
applied to the former, but only to the senior men of the clan, men of the 
standing of the speaker's father. For persons outside this marriage 
scheme personal names are used or honorifics such as hepa ’father,' 
henu * mother/ or he*u, ’ elder brother ’ or * elder sister.’ Hepu is also 
commonly used os an honorific form of address to anyone of unusually 
high soci^ standing. 

To elucidate the system a genealogical table is appended to the list 
of terms, giving the forms of address in lieu of names from the point of 
view of a man and his two sisters who marry into difierent clans. 

A husband a^resses his wife by her name or u kajinurr'my wife ’ 
but she addresses him by the name of his first child, of whichever sex, to 
which ’ pa ’ is suffixed--i.e. * Father of so and so.’ Till he has a child she 
cannot address him by any name or title. 


Hepu = 


Hepi s 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 
0 . 

1 . 

2 . 


Qrand-Faihtr, 

Jfofher’e Broihtr (the personal name may not^be added 
in address). * 


JlfoiAer’s BrolAsf’s Son, 

Wife’s Father 
Wife’s Brother 
Wife’s Brother’s Son 


. (when of the same clan as 
I speaker's mother and follow^ 
I ed by personal name if 
necessary.) 


Qrand-Moihir, 

Moihtfo Brothers Wi/e. 
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3. 

4. 

Hepa s 1. 


Hcnu = 


Hepangai= 

Henun^ais 


3. 

1 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 


4. 


Heg&ng ; 
Heni =r 

He*u2= 


KanaoSs 

Kachans 


Wife’s Mother 
Wife’s Brother’s Wife 


1 (if the speaker’s wife is of the 
same elan as his mother, 


henu 


or he*u 
and oir- 


as 
courtesy 
titles 


1 . 

2 . 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6. 
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8. 

9 

10 . 

1 . 

2 . 

1 . 

2 . 


otherwise 
I according to 
J cumstances.) 

Father, 

Father's Brother (in reference ’pa ’pa neo according 
as older or younger). 

Mother’s Sister’s Husband, etc. (by courtesy). 

Mother. 

Father’s Brother's wife (in address, but nunga in refer- 
ence). 

Mother’s Brother’s Wife ) ^ 

iv-rv ! > speaker’s mother’s 
Wife 8 Mother J „epi . 

Hutbend’e Mother , 

Huabend’e Father’s 

Father's Male Cousin on Father's Side (or any other 
patrilinal collateral of that generation). 

Mother's Sister, 

Mother's Brother's DaughUr. 

(Followed by personal name 
if necessary but only used if 
of tlie same clan as the 
speaker’s mother. Other- 
wise personal name alone is 
used). 

Father's Sister's Husband- 

Husband’s Father (when his mother is of the speaker’s 
clan). 

Father's Sister. 

Husband’s Mother 
Husband’s Father’s 
Mother 
Elder Brother. 

Elder Sister. 

Father's Brother's Child Older Than Speaker (followed by 
personal name). 

Father’s Sister’s Child 
Mother’s Sister’s Child 
Husband’s Elder 
Brother 

Husband’s Elder 
Brother’s Wife 
Elder Sister’s Husband 
Elder Brother’s Wife* 

Wife’s Sister’s Husband 
Younger Brother. 

Younger Sister. 

Son. 

Daughter. 


Wife’s Sister 
Wife’s Brother’s 
Daughter 


)(if of 
{ othe 


the same clan as 
otherwise henu). 


I (Probably by courtesy merely 
^ also ^.v. hepl— 3, and 4). 


^ The root-nea in these two words is apparently the root meaning 
“watch over,” ‘tend,’ as in 6oagnjPOS5“cow-herd.” of. the Serna term 
relation^ip an$itt {The Sema Nagas, p. 141). ^ ^ 

* In the case of these four terms ’nti is suffixed in referenoe when it 
desired to indicate the female gender. 

* But Kanunga in reference, if of the speaker’s mother’s clan. 
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Katuis I. SisUr^B Child. 

2. Fathet^t Sister's OhUd, 

2. Grand-Child. 

Ki^iinis: Wife. 

In other oases, except as already noted in that of *hii8bBnd,* the 
personal name is used, though hepa, henu, he*u, kanao, 2ulpa 
(a* friend,') and, for important persons hepu, are frequently used as 
merely honorific without any implication of Unship. 

1 In the case of these four terms 'nu is suffixed in reference when it 
is desired to indicate the female gender. 




APPENDIX D. 

Thado Warfare. 

The Thado is an enemy by no means to be despised when the matter 
irt one of jungle- fighting and ^errilla warfare.^ Initiative is not his 
strong point in war, and he will readily admit that his best plans for 
taking the offensive are conceived in his cups and abandoned witih ^e 
rotum of sobriety and consideration. Thus during the Tliado rebellion of 
1918-19 plans were repeatedly made, and as often abandoned in the 
morning, for sending parties through Naga country to cut the telegraph 
wires between Kohima and the plains as well as between Kohima and 
Manipur. His tactics are mainly defensive and the prevailing note is 
' tip and run.' Ambushes are laid, posts or camps are worried by night 
attacks which there is never any intention of pushing home, and the 
onemy^ is generally harrassed, but never eng^d in the open. Stockades 
are built across narrow paths where the turning of them is likely to prove 
tedious and prolonged, and are defended as Tong as the defenders can 
hold on with a reasonable chance of ultimate escape by flight. These 
atockades are sometimes of remarkable strength, some 1 have seen having 
been made of a palisade of upright trees 8 inches or mure in diameter 
backed by a thickness of even larger tree trunks laid horizontally, and 
this again by another palisade of upright trunks similar to the first, the 
whole being well over three feet thick, the interstices packed with earth, 
and Loopholed for musket fire. The approaches and sides were well 
defended by 'panjis' (bamboo spikes stuck into the ground, excessively 
noxious to a barefooted foe and by no means innocuous to the booted), 
while deep communication trenches were dug running back from the 
liofenders’ position, to enable them to bolt in safety when the flanks of 
the position were turned. 

Ambushes in thick jungle are laid for an approaching enemy whence 
the Thado warrior will fire and disappear, to lie up again further on if a 
suitable opportunity is afforded. The same tactics are adopted at fords 
across rivers or any spot where natural obstacles hamper any rapid 
approach. Panjis, stone-shoots, and booby traps of all sorts aie the 
defensive weapons used. The offensive weapons are practically confined 
to powder and shot, the powder home-made, reported slow in ignition but 
none the less powerful, the shot usually angular or rectangular pieces 
uf metHl— hammered lead or filed iron, fired from a flintlock or peicus- 
Kion-cap musket or from one of the hide cannon described below (Apx. 
K). On one occasion only during the Kuki rebellion did T meet with the 

of the bow and arrow, and the dao was never, 1 think, actually used 
^ H wmpoii of offence except when dealing with defenceless villagere. 
Kor *' frightfulness” is a normal policy of Thado warfare. Larori vil- 
•HgB was cut up by a party of Thado early in the present century, 
tbe somnolent inhabitants being attacked and mostly massacred at 
(>ariy dawn, others being carried off as slaves, and the village has never 
l^roperly recovered from that decimation. During the Thado rebellion 
Ivasom, to give one instance only, a small Tangkhul village in the north 
of the Manipur State, professed in 1918 its inabtity to produce the 


^ Forthe general fashion of Kuki warfare see Carey and Tuck, op. ctf., 
' h. xxiv. The Kukis were reputed in Bengal, to drive off their captives 
Ijtrung together by cane thongs threaded through the lobe of the ear 
Uw Arakan pirates used to put thongs of this sort throu^ the palms of 
<heir prisoners’ hands (Harvey, op. p. 143.)HEd.) 
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further supplies demanded by Chengjapao. The massacre which followed 
has been already described (supra page 23). 

The Thado is not without a certain reeuly resourcefulness and a sense 
of humour. When the columns operating in Manipur in 1918-19 took a 
couple of antiquated 7-pounder guns known as ** Bubble ** and “ Squeak ” 
into the field, the Thado at once retorted with his hide cannon, which 
had not previously been heard of, and these did very little less damage 
than “Bubble'" and “Squeak” and made very near as much noise. 
During the enquiry after the final suri^ider of the rebels J was question- 
ing one of their captured leaders Bnjakhup, an ex-sei^y of the Naga 
Bills Military Police and the only Thado from that district who took any 
prominent part in the rebollion. He had not, he said, taken any active 
part in the operations, but had merely been present with the rebels under 
compulsion. “ Is it not true, then” I asked, “that you drilled the men 
of the rebellious chiefs and taught them how to shoot T” “ 1 did,” said 
he with his tongue in his cheek, “ and why wouldn't 17 It was the best 
I could do to help you all.” “ How so 7” 1 asked him. “ Why, the 
more powder and shot they would be wasting on their targets, the less 
they would have for shooting at your soldiers with." A stout iellow. 
He escaped the rope he doubtless deserved and was deported temporarily 
to Sadiya with the rebel chiefs. There ho fell sick and died in Kohima 
on his way back to his home. 

A number of Thados are now being enlisted in the Assam Rifles, and 
the Ni^a Hills Battalion has already one Thado Kuki platoon, and is 
recruiting a second. 
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piece and mounts. 
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APPENDIX E. 

Ihado Manufaoicbvs akd Weafomb. 

Mr. Shaw has mentioned several articles of metal formerljr menu- 
tcictured by the Thado. It is true that the art of making them is rarely 
practised now» but it is not dead. In 1918 during the Kuki rebellion an 
ingenious follower of Tingtong manufactured a brass muasle-loading gun, 
ai^ one or two Tbados of Holkang village in the Naga Hills still makes, 
brass tobacco pipes and liquor siphons, while the chief of Cbongchin near 
Saipimol in the Manipur State gave mo a bronze mouth piece for a pipe, 
that he had made himself. The craft is usually hereditary and conmed 
to certain clans. The method used is the cire perdue process, which I had 
demonstrated for me by Ngulshi* of Holkang in June 1928. 

The crude bees-wax is Iwoken up into a pan of water which is boiled 
rio that the wax forms a thin sheet on the top, the impurities sinking to 
the bottom or adhering to the under side of the wax sheet-. When cooled 
the water is poured off and the impurities scraped from the wax with a 
knife. The wax is then heated at the fire, kneaded reheated, kneaded 
and rolled like dough, a heated glass bottle being used as a roller in this 
case, until it is all completely soft and fine without a lump of any sort. 

If a solid article is to be cast, a wax core is modelled of the ^ape re* 
quiied, but if hollow, like a pipe or a siphon tube, a solid removeable 
centre is required. This is made with wire in the case of a straight 
hole like that of a pipe<8tem, or a pipe*bowl ; if a curve is required, as in 
the siphon tube, a piece of pliable bamboo is used, in either cam this 
wire or bamboo is wound closely with thread, as a spindle, the binding 
lioing thickened as necessary where a bulge is needed, as in the bowl of a 
pipe. As this core would be liable to bum when the wax is melted out 
and the molten metal poured in it is covered with a thin layer of fine blue 
clay. Strips of the prepared wax are then rolled out thin, and wrapp^ 
round the core, and shaved and smoothed with a heat^ knife-blade till 
a smooth and symmetrical surface is obtained. The ornamentation^ is 
then put on in wax appliqu^, lines, coils and spirals being laid qn with 
the fingers using very fine threads of wax, which are produced in various 
thicknesses by means of bamboo pistons, the wax being forced through a 
minute hole in the centre of the node at the bottom of the bamboo cylin- 
dor by means of a plunger of wood or bunboo ; from this hole It comes 
out in the form of a fine cylindrical thread. The wax model is completed 
by the addition of a stalk, as it were, of cylindrical wax about 3/16 to 
j; inch in diameter which represents the hole through which the wax will 
l»e run out and the metal run in. 

For forming the mould round this wax two sorts of clay are required ; 
the very fine blue clay ulready mentioned is pounded thoroughly to get 
rid of anything in the nature of grit or lumps. A layer of this is applied 
well moistened, direct to the wax modelling and rubbed well into the in- 
terstices of the ornamentation with the fingers. On the top of this is laid 
a second layer of the same blue clay which has been tboroag;hly pounM 
up with the husks of paddy so as to bind and not crack in ths firing. 
This is allowed to dry and is then covered with a third layer of a ooartor 
led clay obtained from the mounds thrown up by termites and likewise 
pounded up with paddy husks, and very thoroughly kneaded. Through 
all these coats of clay the wax end of the stalk attached to the core 
M allowed to pTOtrude»iand the olay at the point of emergence is moulded 
round it into a funnel-a^ped hollow. The clay moulds are dried riowly. 

The seme prepared red oli^ is used for the manufacture of a crucible 
‘Uto whiefa; the metal to be melted is put and which is then elosed 
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and covered with a turnip-shaped dome having a small aperture at the 
point. This oruoible is heated to a white heat in a fire fanned by the 
usual upright piston bellows, a process which needs considerable physioal 
exertion and takes at least a couple of hours. Meanwhile the dried 
moulds are heated, and the wax melted and run out, the emptied moulds 
being then baked to a red heat while the metal is being melted in the 
oruoible. Both this latter and the moulds are handled with rough bamboo 
pincers made on the pattern of the bamboo clappers used for bird scar- 
ingin various parts of Further India (vide The Serna Nagae, p. 66, fig. 3). 
When the crucible is white-hot the metal is poured into the mould, and 
as the latter is also heated, to prevent the metars cooling too rapidly, the 
metal fills up the hollow evacuated by the wax. 

Beautiful work is produced by this process— brass dao-handles. brass 
gauntlets for women, tobacco-pipes, mouth-pieces, siphon tubes or cur- 
ved joints for siphon tubes (used in drawing off the liquor from the fer- 
mented rice and husks), brass boxes for flint and steel of a curious desiga 
with comers prolonged into points, and beautiful metal vases ornamented 
with designs reproducing the basket work which is used to cover and 
strengthen tho earthenware originals. The most characteristic perhaps 
are the tobacco pipes and siphon joints ornamented most frequently with 
hombills, often with animals such as elephants or mithun, which are some- 
times excellently modelled. 

Other metal work includes swords, daos, knives, agricultural imple- 
ments and women's iron walking sticks. Various other forms of manu- 
facture are also practised. Blocked hide is used for making covers to 
bamboo tubes us^ for quivers, etc,, for pouches carried at a belt like 
those of sepoys, for ammunition, and for similar articles. The iwal 
method is to soak it in water, mould it and dry it in the form required, 
after which it is usually treat^ with hombalnai i.e. tree-oil or wood-oil 
obtained possibly from a dipteroearpue (vide J.A.S.B., No. 110 of 1841, 
vieU to Kyoh Phyoo, p, 142) giving the appearance of black lacquer. 
Coloured lacquer perhaps is also us^ for covering the stocks of guns, for 
ornamenting powder horns, some times beautifully inlaid with rilver, 
for covering pocket tinder boxes made of basket work and for similar 
purTOses. Elegant wooden dishes (one in the form of a quoioh) are 
made, mainly with the dao and adze. As by the Konyak Naga, tie- 
dyeing is prMtised, the Thado producing spirally striped red and white 
porcupine quills for use as hairpins, by this process. The Konyaks use a 
similar process of tying a spiral strip round a javelin shaft and then 
smoking it so as to leave a spiral white band eltemating with a dark 
one all down the shaft, and Lhots Nagas have a similar method of orna- 
menting bamboo mugs; the Kacharis use the method also. 

Weapons include daos, muskets, bows and arrows and cannon of sorts. 
The spear is not popular, the non-use of the throwing spear, which is the 
principal Naga weapon of offence being one of the points that distingui- 
shes Kukis from Nagas. The daos vary in type, the old Thado dao, now 
obsolete, being a single-handed short-handled weapon with a br^ trian- 
gular blade well illustrated in Butler’s Travde and Adventures tn Assam. 
The commoner subsequent form ^s a narrow blade carved somewhat 
back towards the point and a single-handed pummel usually mounted in 
brass. The long bladed two-handed Shan sword is also in use, and now- 
a-days a short knife with a longish handle, the blade ihaped on the 
lines of a kukri but straight, is popular. Its ihape is certainly due to the 
influence of the Gurkha kukri used by the Assam Rifles. The old 
dao used to have a curiously bent handle sometimes covered with blocked 
hide or with hair bound round and lacquered and mounted with a pluM 
of red or white hair at the tip, rather suggestive of the handle of a krie. 
Soppitt (op, cit., p. 6) mentions “ a long sword-Ukef weapon made of iron,’ 
which sounds raUier like the Khasi or Mikir two handed sword.# 

Archers’ bracers (ja'shel) ate, or rather, used to be made of brass, 
ivory, bone or wood. The brass ones were cast and were rather like a 
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Fig. 1. — ^Top of iron sta£f used by 
Thado women. Scale c. 

Fig. 2. — Iron hooks {chinking), foi 
hanging up utensils, etc., the pro- 
perty of Khilkung Chief of Jampi. 

Fig. 3.— CAofdep. Scale 

Fig. 4.— 'Portion of jouchal, Seale 

Fig. 6. — Thado wearing chaldep, 
ctoi, ihu^pa and vakul-gl 
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greatly thiokened bracelet, and were need also as knuckle-doBtera *' ; 
tto others were generally eomethiog like an enormous olothea-pin with a 
truncated fork and greatly extended head. The fork was fitted on to the 
wrist while the head protected the thumb and hand. 1 am told by Mr, 
Duncan that the bracers of this type are said to have been u^ to pro* 
tect the hand when in conflict with a tiger or leopard* as the ivory made 
a wedge which prevented the wrist being crushed in the animal's jaws. 

Muskets are usually ancient flint-locks or Tower muskets the former 
of whicli originally belonged to the Honb'le East India Co. The stocks 
put on by Thado are thin in the grip and are out away as fine as possible 
consistently with the requisite strength so as to throw the weight into 
the barrel. They are sometimes handsomely ornamented in black and 
red* with a very pronounced ' bend * to the butt. 

Bows^ now quite obsolete* are of the simple bamboo type about 6 ft. 
Idug with a fibre string* arrows are iron-headed with barbs. They used to 
be poisoned* probably with aconite* and 1 collected a number of such arrows 
during the Kuki rebellion, but they were all very old* and it is probably 
a long time since the Thado have obtained any fresh poison* and they do 
not apparently recogniase the plant but seem generally to have obtained 
the poison from other tribes by trade. The butts are swelled behind the 
feathering* which consiats of two pieces of feather stripped from tihe quill 
and bound to the shaft* which is notched at the end for the bow string ; 
they are drawn and released by the forefinger and thumb, the so-called 
** primary method. 1 have only come across three bows, all old* and 
only one of these was used. It was held in an oblique almost horizontal 
plane. A bracer of ivory, bone or brass was worn to protect the left 
wrist* and resembled a very massive stumpy clothes peg in shape. It is 
quite obsolete. 

Cannons are made of wetted hide* rolled round in several thicknesses 
with or without a bamboo core and ginierally bound with coiled wire, cane, 
or hide strips ; the butt is made by bending forward the wetted hide and 
tying down to the barrel and letting it dry in that position ; a short iron 
tube serves as a nipple or touch-hole. This weapon is load^ with about 
a quarter of a pound of powder and a handful of slugs made of pieces of 
iron filed or hammered into a rectangle, fragments of telegraph wire* rough 
lead bullets, anything handy in fact, even pebbles. They frequently 
burst at the first discharge and but rarely survive two. The method of 
using them was sometimes to tie them to a tree and touch them off with 
a train of powder, sometimes to arrange a musket-look so aa to discharge 
them by a cap on the endiof the touch-hole either by pulling a string, 
or arranging a trip in the path. 

The Kuki method of manufacturing gunpowder has been fully des- 
cribed by Messrs. Caiey and Trick in VoL 1 of The Ohin HiUa (page 226), 
»nd by Reid in CMn-Luahai Land (page 232). 

The blow-gun khwmd& is used as a toy or as a weapon for killing 
birds and rats. It consists of a simple bamboo tube of as long a node aa 
oati be found locally but of only a single node of bamboo. The dart is of 
bamboo* of bamboo tipped with iron or of porcupine's quiU and is provided 
with a windage plug by means of cotton thread wound tightly round the 
projectile or by giving it a conical butt of folded leaf hollowed at the baae of 
the cone. I have described the apparatus in detail in jifiem (77* July* 1924)* 
since wheu Mr. Mills has come across a harpoon form in the North Caobar 


^ Bullet-bows firing clay pellets and strung with cane are common. 
The bow is of the simple type the inside of the bamboo forming the 
convex side of the bow* thou^ the Biete and Sakohip (Tippera) Kuns use 
a composite bow in which the inside of the bamboo beoojnea the eon- 
cave surface of the bow. The Thado call the giant armadillo woodlouse* 
which curls up into a bail as big as a cherry Polkcn-pa SaiiUekang i.e. 
" Qod's bow-bullet.” 
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Hills in which the projectile is attached by a thread to the tube so that 
the rat-shooter can haul it in after a miss to save himself the trouble of 
getting up to fetch it or so that the rat may not run away with the mis- 
sile sticking into him. 

A hide cuirass is reported by Mr. Duncan from Teioulong village, 
where it belongs to one Mangjalhun of the Fhoh-hil elan, formerly 
of a small and now non-existent village. Mangji^un had it from his 
grand-father Chongjalhun in the marriage price of one of bis sisters. 
Ghongjalhun then lived at Lunglen or Luugthul in what is dow the 
Lushai Hills', and was subsequently chief of Solo in Manipur. 

This hide armour covers the badk and shoulder blades and fas- 
tens down the chest being supported over the shoulders by straps. The 
Thado call it Sapho apparently after the pangolin (scaly ant-eater). TUs 
breast plate is similar to the type found in the last century by Peal in the 
Nags Hills (Konyak), where it has now apparently entirely disappeared, 
and reporte(l from Formosa, from Borneo, from the hills of Indo-China 
and elsewhere in the Indonesian area. Mangjalhun's specimen is made 
of rhinoceros hide, but the Sernas use a degenerate form of the 
cuirass which consists of little more than a very broad Ude belt protec- 

the abdomen, and made of cow or mithun hide. l%e Serna article 
is virtually idoutioal with that of the Ashluslay warrior of S. America 
(Nordenskiuld, Les Jndiens du Chaco, pi. xi). 

The method of treatins hide is to soak it for a long time in the lees 
of rice wine, and then pound it repeatedly with paddy pestles until quite 
soft. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Thado Musical Instbubisnts. 


The Thado are more prolific than Nagaa in musical instrumonts and 
though their singing is not to be compart with good Naga singing they 
produce far more in the way of instrumental music from a set of instru- 
ments mostly rather crude. The music is all in a minor key. 

The following instruments are used 

1. Dapl — a large Burmese gong, valued according to the clarity of 
the note, and its reverberations when the gong is struck on the 
boss. 

i. dabu-'Small Burmese gongs in sets of three, the three gonm be- 
ing theoretically in tune at equal intervals of about a halt tone 
of western music. 

3. klngkidlt— a wooden gong used in the fields, partly to scare 
birds, partly also to produce pleasing sounds. 

4 dlengdong— a xylophone consisting of six solid wooden slats 
laid across two cords which are fastened at one end each to the 
big toe of the foot on the corresponding aide and at the other 
together behind the player's back, resembling in effect the 
back-strap of the Indonesian tension loom, the slat with the 
lowest note being nearest the player’s body and the others 
receding in ascending order. They are played with two mintalure 
wooden clubs held and manipulated as drumsticks are by a 
kettle-drum player. This instrument is rarely met wi th. Hliin - 
jangul of Saijoog is the only man I could find to make and play 
one in the Naga Hills. 

5. khoun^ — a drum, mode from a hollowed section of tree trunk 
covered at both ends with a hide membrane for which the 
skin of the serow {oaprieomia sumeUrensv rubidua) is preferred. 
The two membranes are laced together with a cane lashing 
which runs backwards and forwards across the barrel of the 
drum. A small round hole is often made in the centres of 
the membranes. Some of these drums are of large sise, and 
1 sent an outsize specimen to the Oxford University Museum. 
gu-shiimkol--a trumpet bamboo ’) made of successive 

seotiouB of nodes of bamboo one fitting inside the next so as to 
produce a diameter gn^lually increasing from the mouthpiece 
onward. To make the sections hold and fit, water is frequent- 
ly poured over it before use so that the bamboo swells and each 
section fits tightly into the next. The mouthpiece is cut obU- 
quely at the end and placed between the lips so that the edges 
of this oWque aperture are in the same plane as the lips and 
the mouth of the trumpet points sideways, for the toumpet 
is blown with a loose lip, the mouthpiece being kept in por- 
tion against lips by holding the right hand round it and as 
near to the end as possible, the thumb and (ore finger keeping 
contact with the performer’s mouth. 

7. kuU— flute—There are several types of kull. One is the ordinary 
flute made from an intemode m bamboo one node of which is 
retained. Just below this node is the hole into whioh the 
musician blows ; above the open end are four holes* the upper 
two stopped by the first and second finger of the right hand, 
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and the lower two by the same Bagere of the left hand (thiiB 
differing from the Naga type which hoa two stops for the fingers, 
and sometimes one for the thumb of the right hand, and has 
the aperture at the end stopped by the palm of the left hand). 
The other types of flutes are devisod to give extraneous assis- 
tance to the player by directing the air currrent for him. I 
have seen two patterns ; in one two intemodes are used both 
ends lioing open ; the musician blows into one and the wind 
leaves it by a holo just above the dividing node and passes into 
a conduit made of a small bamboo, split and attached to the 
instrument by wax ; this conduit conducts tho wind past the 
node and redirects it through a second hole back into the lower 
intemode, this artificial redirection perfonning the same service 
as that performed by the lips of the flautist when playing on 
the simple flute ; fur the rest the instruments are similar having 
the same four stops. In the other variety an identical effect is 
obtained by using a single intemode. but retaining a narrow 
projection about an inch long above the node which forms the 
upper end : another piece of bamboo is tied to this leaving a 
narrow aperture between the two into which the musician 
blows, this projecting portion going bodily into his mouth ; as 
before the wind is directed into a hole just below the node, and 
tlie usual four stops aiv found lower down. 

8. chapang-kuli— small boys’ flute— is u still more simplified form 

of kuli consisting of two separate sections of bamlxio, one 
which fits inside the other and has a hole at the point of con- 
tact and hu.s the node above this hole ; by blowing into the 
upper tube the air is directed by its lower edge at the point of 
contact with the lower and inner tube into the hole in the latter j 
there are no stops, so that variation in note can only be obtain- 
ed by modulation of the lung power, and the instrument is 
really no more than u whistle. 

9. thelli— a rudimentary flageolet, the fluto reversed as il were, 

and played from the open end, the norle of the bamboo being 
at the lower end with two holes just above it stopped by the 
first two fingers of the right band ; the mouthpiece is the node- 
less ond which is cut away so that the upper edge rests just 
under the edge of the musician’s upper lip and the aperture is 
filled by the lower lip which is flexed to allow the passage of air 
into tho tube ; immediately below the upper edge and opposite 
therefore to the musician’s lower lip is a square hole the edge 
of which divides the blast, part going down the tube and part 
outside. 

10. 9u-chaii2opol— clarinet- is derived from a still more primitive 

scrannel pipe ” of paddy straw, for tho meaning of the word 
is ** bamboo ])addy straw,*' the latter being the original mate- 
rial for the instrument, for which Hlunjangul who made it for 
me could, indeed, offer no name at all. It consists of a thin 
bamboo with a node as the mouthpiece, just below which a 
tongue-shaped cut is made, the cortex of the bamboo being 
scraped away till it is quite thin, so that the tongue within this 
cut vibrates as the'wind passes through. Below this are four 
stops modulated by the first two Angers of each hand. 

1 1. 9u-8hem->-mouth organ— is a familiar instrument consiating oi 

a gourd the stalk end of which is fltted with a mouthpiece 
made from a node of small bamboo inserted node downwards 
and having an aperture out above the node so that the node it- 
self forms’ll receptacle for any saliva that may escapefrom the 
month. The belly of the gourd is fitted wilh two lowe of pipes 
one row above the other projecting more or less at ri^t-an(^ 
from the shell, in which the rases ate made fast with wax. In 
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da) and bow from an order the different notes to which the pipes ue tnned. 
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the Thado instrument there are seven of these bamboo organ- 
pipes ; ea«sb ends in a node inside the gourde and between this 
node and the shell of the gourd the bamboo is cut away on the 
under side and the wind allowed to enter the pipe through a 
metal plate the centre of which is cut into a vibrating tongue 
which is often weighted with wax to increase the vibration, the 
whole plate being fastened to the bamboo by a wax setting ; 
the metal used is preferrably bell-metal and sometimes brass ; 
there is a tradition that these reeds used formerly to be made 
of bamboo. Each pipe has a single stop ; there are three pipes 
in the top row, of which the outside left (the pipes point away 
from the player's body) has the stop underneath and is control- 
led by the second finger of the right hand, while the other two 
have their stops on the upper aide and are both controUedr by 
the rig^t thumb. The lower row has four pipes, of which the 
outside left has the stop on the upper side and controlled by 
the left thumb ; the next pipe 1o it has the stop below and is 
controlled by the first finger uf the left hand ; the remaining 
two on the right also have the stop below, and are both controll- 
ed by the second or third finger of the left hand. These two pipes 
are tuned to the same note. The lowest pipe is the one next 
to them, above which comes the outside left hand pipe of that 
row and ihon the pair on the right ; above this is the top row 
from right to left in ascending order. 

Subdued but harmonious notes are produced, including a fair approxi - 
ination to the human voice and an excellent imitation of the notes emitt- 
ed by the wings of the great hombill when fiyin|( overhead. 

The legend of tlie origin of the gushem is that a chief had seven 
musicians who played in harmony on pipes of different pitch. Finding by * 
some misfortune that his musicians were reduced to one he hit on the 
expedient of combining their instruments into one by means of a gourd. 
Though this instrument is widely known in south east Asia, being found 
in the mountains from Tonking to at least as far w^t as the Dafla coimt^ 
and as far south as Malay, and in the Philippines in the south east, it is, 
in Assam south of the Brahmaputra, essentially an instrument of the 
Kuki as distinct from the Naga tribes to whom generally speaking it is 
unknown. 

12. Ihemlhal— Jew's harp— a simple form in which the tongue is 

made to vibrate by jerking the string tied at its root. The end 
of the tongue is weighted with wax as by the tribes north of 
the Brahmaputra, but otherwise it resembles the usual Naga 
form. 

13. gu-da 1— zither — made from an intemode of bamboo both nodes 

of which are retained. Three or more strings are made by incis- 
ing the outer bark of the bamboo and raising strips of it under 
which are inserted at each end moveable pegs or bridges of 
bamboo to make this self-string taut and tunable, ^e bamboo 
is cut away, on the imderside to make the interior act as a 
sounding board. This instrument, again is not Naga at all, 
but is comnum among the Kuki trihM and again extends to 
Malay and to the Fhilippinee. The Malays call it gendrag ^ 
batak associating it with primitive tribes (Balfour, Fcuouiul ‘ 
JfafuyenMs). . „ , 

14. Shllangda-fiddle— Though well known to Thado folk-lore and 

1 gu— bamboo, so there is no derivation from guitar'*; the per- 
plexing ^hasi dnitera for a speoies of guitar may therefoze also be entirely 
fortuil^Js and dnltani and ** guitar’* merely a case of ** convergent 
evolution ” from ga-de and Mapa. 
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tradition this inatrument seems to have disappeared among the 
Thado proper M-ith whom 1 am in touch. 1 have, however, 
obtained an old specimen from a village of Chirus who coll the 
instrument sarangda. it is, even in name apparently, identi- 
cal with the Bengali Barindb, a three-stringed fiddle played with 
a bow strung with horsehair. The resonator has roughly the 
^ape of a flying bird (whence, no doubt, its application in ^ 
tho story— Appendix A, vii) the ** tail ** only being covered with 
parchment while the wings make an imoo vered hollow resonator. 
The end above the keys is carved into a sitting bird both in the 
Ghiru specimens I havo seen and in all the Bengali specimens 
in the Indian Museum, but the only other specimens of this tsrpe 
there come from the north-west frontier and havo no carved 
birtl above the keys, though otherwise resembling the Bengali 
instrument. The bird represented was said by the Chirus to be 
a dove or a pigeon, and it and the whole body of the instru- 
ment is carved from one block of wood. 


An almost complete set of Thado musical instruments will be found 
in the Oxford Cnivorsity Museum. It should perhaps be added that to 
accompany dancing the long bamljoo tubes used for water carrying are 
Struck on the ground (node downwards, of course) to produce a musical 
note, but they are not made for that purpose in sets to proiluce a specific 
series of notes as ore the ding tengkhlng” of the Malay Peninsular, 
similarly used. The Besisi, by the way, like the Thado, use the guda 
called **bai]Jeng ’* by them, and probably borrowed from Malayan tribes, 
see Skent and Blagden, pagan Hacea of the Malay Peninsular^ TI, 140 
sqq. and 117. 

A musical instrument called pheiphit is reported by Mr. Duncan, 
which consists of ten simple bamboo tubes of graduated lengths. He 
describes it as follows: — 

** The notes are produced by blowing at the open end. Generally the 
notes are only four, viz.. G (Soh), E (Me), D (Ray) and low C (]^h). 
Each man holds a tube and blows into it at regular intervals to harmonize 
with the sympathetic note played by another man. The order of the notes 
as they are played is more or less as follows 


M: R 1 Di : 8 1 M 

. ; vS I M : R 1 Di 

S ; M 1 R : Di 1 8 


RID] 

M I R > Harmonisation 


This is the common harmoiiisatioii when a tiger or big game is killed. 
Tbe Kotlhangs use this form of music in dancing too, and it serves as 
accompaniment to the song." 






APPENDIX G. 

Miscellaneous Notes 


INDOL Ths Indol is the “ house-magic/' a bundle of oharms, whiob ^ 
IS made either by the thempu or by any other person who has the requisite 
knowledge of what is required and of the signification of the objects used 
and of the formulae used in putting them together. Tt consists of 
seven objects bound with a single cord to a bamboo spikct some of the 
objects being ornamented with feathers from a white cocic The spike 
is thrust into the thatch in the porch of the house. The component parts 
and their significance are as follows 

1. A sktdl, to confer vigour and fertility like that of the fabled 
BOW of Lheival (the place of origin of mea)» which had ten bonnives 
at a farrow, and whidi rooted up and rooted down, overthrowing great 
trees, even as disease shall be uprooted and cast forth from the Imdies 
of the owner of the house and all that dwell therein. 

2. A goaV» hom, to confer boauty and vigour like that of the goat of 
Heilhongpi (the rock that * eats all water ' and stands in the sea where 
the rivers flow into it), with curling horns and long silky hair. 

3. A miniature gourd ladle to confer plenty in all that can be lifted 
in a ladle^water, wine (i.e. rice-wine), grain, etc. 

4. A miniature goui^, complete, containing toaier and eeeth, to confer 
rapid increase, prosperity and perfection like that of the gourd, and 
wealth in cattle, oro^, and all else, that shall never dry up. 

5. A belval (that is a otroular stand for a jar, but it is represented in 
a purely conventional manner by a fragment of split stick with a 
coiled sliver of bamboo peel) to ensure that all wealth acquired by the 
owner is encircled and bound in as with a belval, and cannot escape or bo 
lost. 

6. A minute bamboo dao (cblmpong) of Kol-thl (i.e. iron of 
" Alva **— -Burma) to ensure that even as such a dao will cut through 
everything there is high up or low down (kol-sa kol-ttiang), so all 
evil spirits that bring disease or misfortune shall be cleft and driven 
(iway from the body of the owner of the house and all that dwell therein. 

7. A minute bamboo epear-head (thelngcha) to ensure that even 
Hs from one horison to the other (Kolaa Kollliang) the spear is used 
of all men for slaying and killing, and there is nothing that is not pierced 
by it, so all misfortune and disease and ghosts pugbao paghM " 
I.e. ghosts of cognates and ghosts of agnates) shall be pierced and driven 
off. 

The above seven are bound together on a single cord fibre made 
from the fibre of the plant khaopi and with the cord bound fast to a 
bamboo spike. The spear head is at one end of the cord, the *dao* at 
the other. On the two gourd artieleB are feathers from a white cook 
fastened with wax. 

8. The bamboo epihe is cut from the cultivated bamboo only and 
confers vitality and strai^t strong growth like that of the cultivated 
bamboo and ensures prolific increase like the green shoots which the 
bamboo puts forth early. 

9- The cord ensures that as the plant from which it came was 
produced from the earth and has ten layers of cortex, so shall the owner 
of the house and all that dwell therein be strong, and that even as it 
is bound aWt the bamlm qiike, so is all disease, misfortune and evil 
hound fast and prevented from attacking the owner of the home and 
its inmates, and that even'so also ace cattle and crops and all forms 
of wealth bound so that they cannot escape him. 
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10. The whUe chicken feaihers ensure that as the white cook of 
Molkoi recalled the sun after the Thimzin and restored the light 
dispelling tho darknes'^ m nhall all disaase misfortune and evil be cleared 
away from the persona of the owner of the house and the dwellers 
therein. 

The Shingshuan clan and thdr offshoots use a slightly different 
indoi. It has no cock’s feathers and no gourd ladle, since the thempu 
of the ancestor of the clan had the ill-luck to be chopped *' by enemies 
during the performance of the ceremony and before its completion. As 
it could never be finished, the miniature gourd, which he was using, as in 
all Thado ceremonies, to pour libations to the spirits and which he had 
left unemptied was added to the indoi. Having been killed moreover he 
was unable to claim the basket of grain which is the recognized thempu *8 
fee, and in consequence a miniature basket is attached to the indoi 
and whenever there is a feast day observed in the house this miniature 
basket is filled up with cooked millet as the thempu’a Ehare. it must be 
millet not rice, as the ancestors of the clou used millet, sorghum and coix 
only, rice being at that time unknown. 

(From information supplied by a thempu of the Shitnhao clan, which 
observes the Shingshuan custom, who made me a Shingshuan indoi. 
J. H. H.) 

OF SER RENTS. The Thado believe in a serpent with seven nostrils 
which lives under water and causes men to drown by catching them under 
water and making them into pillows This legendary serpent appears 
to be confused in general thought with the rook python, ftulpi, which 
is regarded with great awe. Formerly it was the only poisonous snake, 
and it bit a man and he died. It asked a little snake whether the man 
had died or no. The little snake replied **No, Listen how they are 
beating drums and drinking modhu (referring to the funeral ceremonies) ; 
how should he have died f ” The big one then said that his poison was of 
no use, and vomited it all over a plant. The other snakes divided up the 
poison and became poisonous from that time, and last of all the little 
red ant got what was left, and the plant had sharp edged leaves, so that 
they could not get the poison from the edges, and since then the tree- 
nettle {Laportea crenulata) has Ktung men and the big snake has used 
magic instead of poison. 

The awe of the python is common, but not universal, among theNa^ 
tribes. The Chakroma Angami eat it, but the Ao and the Chang hold it 
in very great awe, as do most tribes in a lesser degree. 

Qroat fear is felt by the Thado of a black snake called (ulBhlei 
which I have not been able to identify. The male is said to keep watch 
in a tree above tho female when the latter is guarding her eggs in a nest 
on the ground. This sounds like the hamadryad, but the snake is reported 
to be totally black without any transverse bars at all and not to have any 
hood, and they have another name for the hamadryad. However, so 
great is the fear of this snake, which is said to be very deadly, that 
a man who kills one may not enter the village that day. He throws 
down on the path, as he goes home, quantities of little leaves which the 
pursuing soul of the vengeful snalm must count ere it can catch him. 
Similarly in the ceremony (al) performed for killing a tiger a wooden post 
with many incisions is put up. Above it hangs a rattle made of a gourd 
and some slats of wood like bull-roarers (v. Shakespear, Luehei Kuki 
Clone, p. 207, illustration). The tiger's ^oet cannot pass the post to come 
to the village where the slayer is tul it has counted the outs on the post, 
and it can never do this as the gourd swingiiig in the wind and rattling 
repeatedly distracts it, making it lose oonnt. 1^ killerof the 
Teaching the outskirts his village must split a bamboo placed upright in 
the ground and scrape through between the split sides closing theon^uick- 
ly and tightly behind him and tying them together. 
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The names of the following snakes may prove useful to someone 

Gulp!, rook python. 

Gttlsho, hamadryad. 

Than^chom, Russeil’s Viper. 

Gulnftontahafi, Common Himalayan Viper. 

Gullha. green pit viper. 

Gulvankal, green tree-snake. 

if a snake be found eating another animal it is wrong to let it go. 
I'he snake should be killed. 

OF GHOSTS, The Thado believes in oertaiii disembodied spirits nr 
beings of a ghostly nature which are apparently akin to the astral bodies 
of humans, and are known as kau. Thoslti-kau (=< house ghost*) is 
iiHed of the familiar spirit or rather of the astral body of the kauehl or 
vampire (q.v.). 

Kau-mel (=* ghost-fire ’) is apparently the Will o* the wisp, as it con- 
sists in small pale moving fires and is regarded as harmless to human 
beings. 

G&ni'kau ( = ‘jungle-ghost*) on tho other hand is dan^rous. It 
appears in the night in the form of a much mure powerful light, single 
and concentrated, but with some movement, us it swoUh and subsides. 
It IS often seen by parties fishing; my informant watched one in the 
jungle near Kohima ; one was seen bjr a woman of Thenjol in 1916 or 
thereabouts, when she left her house at night. It was in the top of a tree 
and she ran buck to her house in terror, fastened the door and fainted. 
She recovered enough to tell her husband what she had seen, but was 
smitten with violent diarrhtBa and vomitting and was dead by moraiug. 

In addition to ghosts there are the usual godlings of the jungle— 
Those that preside over trees (thingba nfta) and those that preside oyer 
atones (shountbu nga), etc. Such an one is the Gftmnupi or *juiigle- wife 
of female shape with red teetli and lireasts that hang down to her hips. 

VAMPIRES. The Thado live in great dread of vampires, kaushi, 
men who can so project their astral bodies as to enter into those they wish 
to and devour their intomal organs, particularly the liver and heart. So 
groat is their fear of persons reputed to have this power that they will 
not as a rule on any account mention the name of a person as being a 
kausbi for fear tliat if tho vampire came to hear of it he would start to 
devour the person who had spoken ill of him. The Meithei of Manipur 
have a similar belief in vampires which they cull hlngcbabi, and the 
Maori also believe in vampires who send their atua to enter a 
body and slowly out away his vitals {Old New Zealrtnd^ ch. viii). 
This belief differs from the commoner belief in material vampires which 
attack persons bodily and suck their bloocl, much as the Serna Naga belief 
in wer-leopards who project their souls into tho familiar bewt differs 
from the commoner bdiof in a bodily transformation into a tiger or a 
wolf. 

Some Thado say that if a man is suffering from the attacks of a vam- 
pire, and his hair be cut off, it will be found, when be is recovered of the 
disease, that his hair is intact and that of the vampire has been cut. 

THE SOUL. The Thado shares with bis Na^ neighbours theconesp- 
tion of the soul as a minute replica of the individual, and like uii^ (the 
Kachha Nogas) stretches .a thread along side the plank across a ditch or 
a ladder up which he may have to climb in order that the soul 
or climb byrid a him. This is done by a sick man who goes to^ the fields 
to recall the soul wbioh has played truant there. The lUiaMS also use 
thread to make a bridge for the soul (Gordon, op. cU., 141).^ This of 
thread as a path for the soul seems to have been incorporated into Budd^st 
ritual as a wraftnniy of bringiDg Uie priest into contact with the worship' 
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pen and so, no doubts incieasing the effioaoy of their worship, inds 
Lewin. WM Room oJS.E. India^ 105, 114, and c/. 173, 107, 209. 

Ihere appears to be some idea that the colour red has certain parti- 
cular property with regard to the soul, as red cloth may not be buried 
with any person who leaves any surviving relatives. Perhaps the idea is 
that the souls of the survivors are attracted by the colour to follow the 
dead to the next world and so cause the death of the survivor also. 

THADO MEDICINE. The Thado is more primitive than the Naga in 
general in the treatment of disease, in that he makes little use of simples, 
being more single-heartedly devoted to the use of ceremonial for the cure 
and preventive of illness. No sickness is in his opinion natural, but all is 
due to the malevolent attacks of evil spirits. These spirits, however, are 
little removed in conception from the notion of bacilli, and the Thado 
explains the effectiveness of European medicine, which he reailily admits, 
as due to the fact that Europeans have discovered the particular odours 
which are noxious to particular spirits, and can thus drive them away by 
the application, internal or external as the case may be, of the appro- 
priate compound in each case. Precisely the same theory is held by the 
Tinguiau of the Philippines (Cole, The Tinguian, 409), and in Sierra 
Leone in W. Africa (Beatty, Hutmn Leopards^ 26), The view tnat illness is 
due to evil spirits probably still survives in Europe (v. Folklore^ XXXVll^ 
iv, p, 350 sqq.). At any rate it was strong in the XVlTth century. The 
life of Jon Olafsson affords a case. in point, as he and nine other sailors 
got headaches on account of a ** ghostly presence" on their ship {Lije of 
Jon Olafsaon^ I,«54),and the same idea seems to have actuated the famous 
Jolm Mytton two centuries later when he set fire to his night shirt (and 
he inside it) ** to frighten away the hiccoughs." 

Purely magical remedies are also resorted to by the Thado. Tlius a 
remedy for heartburn is to tie round the neck a (?) clavicle bone from a 
pig’s throat, ^e reasoning is obscure here, but it is clear enough in the 
practice of t3ring a bit of polished horn from the tip of the horn of a serow 
(Capricorn) round a wrist that has been broken in order to strengthen it, 
for the joints and muscles of this extraodinarily active cliff-dwelling b^t 
are strong and massive out of proportion to its size and weight. The jaw 
of a monitor lizard (the tuUamp of Bengal) is used as an antidote for 
the stings of the tree-nettle [JkiporUa crenidata), the, stung spot being 
scraped with a piece of the jaw. The jaw-bone of a mud turtle is 
similarly used for stings caused by the hairs of hairy caterpillars, and 
Thados have asseverated to me that relief is almost immediate. Kaohha 
Nagas (Lyengmai) use the lizard jaw for both purposes. 

Simples are used occasionally. One is the yellow berry of the 
plant fipillnga or lingkang {Solanum indieum) dried and pounded and 
smoked in a pipe, as if tobacco, to alleviate toothache ^ This berry is 
used for the same purpose by Khasis who put the seeds of it on a hot dao 
and inhale the smoke, while some of the Kachha Naga (Nruongmai) put 
it into hot water and inhale the steam, also to alleviate toothi^he, the 
belief being, as among the Thado, that the minute worm which is gnaw- 
ing the tooth (Tsthe nerve) will be killed and drop out (c/. Cole, The 
Tinguian, he. cit., also Burton, ilfo6ion Nighte, IV, 298n). 

J/AE.— New fire is made with flint and steel, and there appears to 
be no tradition even of the use of any other apparatus in the past. The 
fire-stiok (split 'hearth’ and flexible sawing-thong) is hardly ever used 
and then only by persons who have learnt its use from Nagas. 

BULL-ROAREE.^Tha Thado bull-roarer, rarely seen^ is ried by a 
notch, not, apparently, like some Naga ones, by a hole. It is sonm- 
times used to scare bir^, but in the Sningshuan clan, at ony^ rate, the 
old men object to its usaon the ground that it calls up the spirits. The 
some idea is found in other tribes of Assam. Thus tnU Khws say 
same, and the Southern Sangtams that it attracts tigers. On the other 
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hand the Sernas would appear to credit it with the opposite property as 
imitation bull-roaiers are hung up in the door ways of houses in Mishilimi 
and elsewhere to act as disinfectants in ease of illness. 

SALAAM, — Old and old-faahionod men among the Thado, when per- 
forming cetemonies to propitiate any spirit use an action to express their 
reverence which consists m placing the palms of the hands together 
and raising them infront of the face with the thumbs to the fore- 
head. 

This action distinctly suggests contact with some Indian culture and 
IS perhaps to be compart with such uses as that of a word (toima) for 
the number 10,000^a lakh, with the practice of singeing a tiger’s whis- 
kers (e. Appendix A, Folk-tale, No. vi, note 16) and with the introduction 
of foreign apparatus such as kings and elephants into Thodo folk-lore 
{l\ Folk-tale, No. vii). Cf. also under Appendix F— jShi/anigfda. 

BUQS,--{aM) May be got rid of by tying one in a little parcel and 
putting it into the basket ol a visitor at the house. Cf, the common Naga 
method of getting rid of a minor ailment, e.g. Mills, The Lhota Nagas^ 
p 130 ; Marshall, Karen People of Burma, p. 241, 

CELTS, — Stone adzes, although called ordinarily by another name 
(A e* ), are none the less said to bo spirit-hoes. A sky-spirit blacksmith, or, 
according to other accounts, Pathen himself makes them, but while doing 
so is sometimes infuriated by the persistent shrilling of the cicada, and 
throws the hoe he is making at the cicada to make him stop, hence they 
fall to earth and men find them. A variant veraiou says that they are 
thrown down because the maker is prodded in his fundament. The 
belief that they are thunderbolts and that in this capacity they split 
trees is also held, and an intelligent and literate Thado friend of mine tells 
me he will believe that it is otherwise when I can show him what does 
split the tree, if the ** thunder-bolt does not. 

NATURAL HIST0BY,^Th9 Thado, though an accurate and 
generally reliable observer of animals wherever such observation is of 
direct and appreciable l^nefit to him, as in the case of the habits of ani- 
mals that he wants for food, is no less capable of naturalistic fantasies 
than Pliny the Elder in matters that concern him less nearly. Thus a 
large and fleshy caterpillar called tangnftol is said to turn into a small 
held mouse instead of into a moth. The hone from a bear’s penis, if 
dropped into the villaf;e well, will cause the damsels of the village to- 
hecome pregnant by dnnking the water. The slow lorig {Nyctiedw eou- 
eang] is the priest of the gibbon {Hylobatea hooluck). It is a rare beast 
and a Thado will not willingly harm it, as a rule, cf, Lewin HiU Trada of 
Chittagong and the Dwellers Therein, p. 26. His ** sloth ” must be the slow 
loris. 

DREAMS,— To dream of a wedding, according to the Thado, por- 
tends a death ; to dream of the death of a man foretells success in hunt- 
ing ; the familiar falling dream is signifioant of the growth of the body. 
The first and last of these interpretations are common in the British 
Isles, at any rate in Ireland, and the first of the three is shared also by 
the Serna Naga. Another dream, that of the loss of a tooth, is held to 
portend the death of a near relative particularly, say the Thado, on the 
mother’s aide. The Angami go further and say it is actually the 
mother’s brother’s death which is foretold. The Memi and the Lhota, 
however, seem to see in this dream merely a prmge of a dMth in the 
family, and the death of a friend or of a relative is its significance 
in Europe as well. 

ASINUS IN TEOULI8,—Fot a or a goat to climb on to the 
loof of a house is an omen of terrible misfortune to its inhabitants. 

INCEST.— ThiB crime, when it occurs, which is very rarely, is punish- 
ed by expulnon from the village. The only case I ever heard of was that 
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of a roan of 'J'hengbung by whom his own mother had a child. Both were 
turned out of Thengbung. 

STONUJiS.—^tonen are used as substitutes when a man wishes to break 
a tabu on leaving home. A small oblong stone is taken and set upright in 
the ground. A little food and drink is supplied for it and it remains and 
observes the tabu while the man himself goes abroad. Stones are so 
often set up by Nagas as abodes for souls that one is tempted to suggest 
that the Thado leaves his, or one of his, at home m the stone when he 
goes out. 

GAMES,— Gamed played by children include a game with peg-tops, 
and a game in which two boys amuse themselves by dressing up as a man 
and his wife and sucoessfully taking in strangers. The Thado, however, 
ami T have made many enquiries, seem to have no trace, unless this gome 
is such, of the custom common to so many tribes of Malay affinities, inclu- 
ding the Lushei, whereby some males dress as females and follow female 
occupations. Mr. Shaw, however, states that impotence is common 
among the Thado, and it may bo that this is a symptom of the same 
physical tendency. 

Gat*s cradles are another Thado game, and one of the first I saw was 
called duck’s foot,” and is made by the Kabni also. In Samoa like- 
wise, this same figure is called “ the three toed duck ” (Horneli, “ Cat’s 
cradles” in Dincovery, Apnl 192^, p. 112). 

A fonn of dance, somewhat on the lines of a sword dance, has been 
described to me by Mr. Duncan (I have not yet seen it myself), called 
au'taUm, in which the dancer dances between four men who faco each other 
from opposite sides of a square, each pair holding two bamboos one end 
in each hand. As the one pair closes their bamboos together, the other 
pair parts theirs at right angles, and so alternately in varying time, while 
the dancer has to skip from the spaces formed by the closing bamboos 
into those foiinod by the parting bamboos in time to the singing and 
with enough agility to save his ankles from severe contusion. 



APPENDIX H. 

Anthropombtby. 

The measurements given below are those taken by me from sixty 
ni.ile and fifteen female Thado in 1927. The averages work out as 
fnllowa ; — 

Height t/* 1608-7 

1406-6 

Length of head d* 190*4 
if 184-1 

Breadth of head 147-8 
^ 141 

Nasal length d* 47-7 

4 44 

Nasal breadth rf 38*5 

V 36-7 

Cephalic index d* 76-5 

if 76*6 

Nasal index d* 80*7 

$ 81-1 

These figures agree pretty closely with those given for Kukis by 
Waddell in Tribes oj the Brahmaputra VuUey (J. A. S. B., XIX, iii, 1900), 
«.'xcept in the matter of nasal width for which WaddeH’s figure is dis- 
tinctly higher on the whole. Waddell, however, took all his meaaum- 
inents but one from members of the Lakher tribe in the South Lusha i 
Hills, and there were even fewer subjects measured by him than by me. 

(Ed.) 
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APPENDJX J. 

Bibliography of the Thado. 

In an Appondix to Mr. Mills’ The Ao Nagas T have given a hiblio- 
urai^hy of the Naga HilU down to 1925 which includes a number of books 
(ioaling with the Thado in particular and tho Kuki race m general, 
r. C. Hodson has given a good bibliography in his Thado Orammtr, and 
C olonel J. Shakespear has also given a Lushci'Thndo bibliography ia his 
The Ltmhei Kuki (Jlayia. T give here, therefore, only such references as 
either bear on tho Kukia as a whole, irrespective of individual tribes, or on 
(he Thado in particular, and include nothing which relates exclusively to 
•^iime other branch of Kukis. Works marked with an asterisk contain at 
loiist one illustration of n Thailo. 

1 1S40. Fisher. Capt., Memoir of St/lket Cuckar and the Adjucent 

Difilnrtii. J.A.S.B., IX. pp. 836, 837. 

2. 185-1. .lenkiiis, Col,, .41# Account oj the As/ttim Triftes in Mills’ 
Repart an the l*rovtitce of Amun, 

I 1855. Butler, Major T., TfoveJsund Adventui'es in Aimnn* (Siniih 
Elder, Loiirloii) pp. 80-101. 

4. 1855 Stewart, Lt, R., Notes an Northern Carfmr; J.A.IS.H,, 

XXIV, pp. 617-640 : 656-675; 685-601. 

5 1837. Stewart, Lt. ll., Slight notice of the (Inmmtr of the Thadou 

or New Koofcifl Language, J.A.S.R., XXV, pp. 178 sqq. 

6. 1859. MoCiillooh, Major W., .4crourt/ of tfie Valleg of Munnipore, 
(Calcutta) ; pp. 53-64, Appendix If, and Vocabulary pp. 
xi to xllii. 

7 1872. Dalton, R. T., Ethnography of Bentfal* tOalcutta) pp. 44*48 

and 73. 

1873. Butler, Capt. J., YocnlnUaiy of some of ifte Dialects spoken 
in the Naga Hills, J.A.S,U., XLTI, pt. T, Appendix. 

0 1874. Brown, R„ Account of Manipur and the. Hill Territurg, 

pp. 47-53. 

Hi. 1874. Campbell, Sir 0. Specimens af Languages of India (Cal- 
cutta), pp. 204-217. 

II. 1875. Damaiit, G. H , The North Cachar Hills and thiir Inhabit 
tanis, in the Calcutta Review, vol. LXI, pp. 97-00. 

12 1876. Damant, (L H., Report on a Tour in the North Cnchar 

Hills. 

13. 1879. Hunter, W. W., Spuisfical Account of Asstnnr (London), 
TI, 186 to 188, and 384 to 387, and elsewhere (v. index s. 
V. Kuki ”). 

14 1880. Damaiit, G. H., Notes on (he Locality and Population of the 

Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra and Ningthi 
Rivers, J.R.A.S., XU, 228-231, 237-239. 252-256. 

15. 1884 Mackenzie, A., History M the Relations of Oovernment with 
the HiU Tribes of the N. E. Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta), 
Ch. XV and parts of xvi and xxi and some passages in 
the " appendixes ” {sic), 

lb. 1884. Soppitt, Q. A,, Short Account of the Kuki and Luahai Tri- 
bes on the N. S. Frontier (Shillong). 
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17. 

1886. 

Hunter, W. W., Imperial Gazetteer of India, (London), vol. 
X, pp. 160-161. 

18. 

1886. 

Dun, £. We, Gazetteer of Manipur (Calcutta), pp. 32-36. 

19. 

1887. 

Watt, D. Q., The Aboriginal Tribee of Manipur, J,R, A J., 
XVI, pp. 349-350. 

20. 

1892. 

Gait, £. A., Genaue of India^ Assam, vol. I, pp. 181, 182 
and 251,252. 

21. 

1893 

Biles, Col. E. R., Military Report on the Chin Lushei Coun^ 
try (Simla), (Shillong), p. 16. 

22. 

1894. 

Davis, A. W., Gazetteer of the North Lushai HiUa (Shillong), 
pp. 3 sq. 

23. 

1896. 

Johnstone, Qenl. Sir J., My Experiences in Manipur and the 
Naga HiUs, pp 25-27 and elsewhere, e.g. in ch. xx 
(London), 

24. 

1896. 

Carey, B. S., and Tuck. H. N., The Chin Hills, vol. 1, ch. 
xii and pt. IT passim. 

26. 

1900. 

Scott, J. and Harditnan, J. P., GazeUeer of Upper Burtna 
and the Shan States (Rangoon), vol. 1, part i, page 4.37. 

26. 

1901. 

Waddell, L A , Tribes of the Brahmaputra Vcdley, 
J.A.S,B., LXIX, 50-52. 

27. 

1902. 

Allen B. C., Assam Census Report, pt. i, page 00. 

28. 

1902. 

Allen, B. C., Assam District Gazetteers, vol. I, Cachar 
(Shillong) pp. 51 and 52. 

29. 

1903-'27. 

Grierson, Sir G., Linguistic Survey of India, (Calcutta), 
III, iii, 1-19, 59-71 and 88-105, I, i, 40-49 and 71 to 77 
and maps. 

30. 

1900. 

Shakcspear, Major L. W., Military Report on the Naga HiUs 
(Simla), page 19. 

31. 

1906. 

Hodson, T. C., Thado Grammar (Shillong). 

32. 

1912. 

Shakcspear, Lt.-Col. J., The Lushei Kuki Clans (London), 
pt. 11, ch. iv and vi. 

33. 

1913. 

Shakcspear, Lt.-Col. L. W., Military Report on ihe Naga 
Hitls^ 2nd Edition, (Simla), pp. 38, 39. 

34. 

1924. 

Hutton, J. H., Occurrence of the Blow^gun in Assam,* Man, 
XXTV, viii, 77 

36. 

1027. 

Vickers, Col. A., Atnong the Kukis, Blackwood's Magazine. 

36. 

1927. 

Crawford, C. G., Handbook of KuU Custom (Manipur). 

37. 

1028. 

Mills, J. P., The Hill Tribes of Assam, IV, The Kuki Clans,* 
Assam Review T, iv, (June 1928), pp. 9-11. 


Of the above references Nos. 27 and 29, Hodson and Grierson, are 
important for the language, and No. 16 is important for the early his- 
tory of the relations of the Thado with Government. For Ethnology the 
following are important 

No. 4— Stewart {NfOes on North Oaehar), now unobtainable, but large- 
ly reproduced in 

No. 7— Dalton (Ethnography of Bengal), which, as reproducing 
Stewart in a concise form, is the most valuable early authority with the 
possible exception of 

No. 6-AfoGulloch (FaOey oj Mmnipore) and 

No. 9— Brown (Aceomi of Manipur) both of whon^give shortfbut as 
far as they go accurate accounts of the Thado of the Manipur State sixty 
to seventy years ago, and 
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No. 16 Soppitt [Aceount oj thiB Kuki and Ltuhai Tribes), which, like 
No 4, is now unobtainable. There ia a copy in the library of the Deputy 
f'ommtBsioner'B Office at Kohima, and another is poBsessed by the 
Cfttholio MiBBion in Shillong. He givea some intereating and remarkable 
details, elBewhere unrecorded, but dealing with the Sakchip (t.e. *Tippera*) 
and Biete sub-tribee, as well as with the Thado, does not always dearly 
distinguish between the customa of the Thado and of these Old Kuki 
tiibes. while the section on language is baaed on Hrangkol and Biete. 

No. 24 Carey and Tuck {The Chin HiUs) deals primarily with China, 
of whom it has excellent illustrations, but Part 11 rdates generally to 
the Chin Kuki Tribes as a whole. 

No. 30 Shekespear {Luahei Kuki Clans) though primarily concerned 
\iith the Lushei deals (in part 11) with the non-Lushei Clans including 
the Thado, on whom it ia the best recent authority. 

No. 34 Crawford {Kuki Custom) deals with Thado custom, not Kuki 
custom in general, and is valuable, but contains little, if anything, that 
la not included in this volume. 



appendix k. 

Types 


Plates 1-7. 
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PjiATK 2. 



Fis. 1. — Chengjapo, Chief of Aishan, Fig. 2. — Lhokhumang commonly known Fig. 3. — Khutinthang (or Khilkung), 
Head of the Dongngel clan. by his nickname Pachei. C^hief of Chief of Jampi, and Head of the 

^ Chahsat, Head of the Haokip clan. Shitlho clan. 













JP.A.S.B., XXIV, 1928. Platb 5. 



Fig. 1(a). '(*) 

riiaflc. ilrph-inl for wiir or hunting (a) with lliDthuk guii, anil (ft) iii wn inonml ilnth 
(rtn«ijii/nij) anil howlguar (jumtAo? - hair mill eownn banil : wifail-fcatlii'r piiuni'). 
(Lon^jaiif; of 'riiuiiigi Khiilhou rIuii.) 



'■« 2 - Heada (crania) of Tanakhuh of Kaaom impaled outside Cbengjapao’s village near 
Vahong, 1918-19. 



J.P.A,S.B., XXIV, 1028. 


Plate 6. 







J.P.A.S.B., XXIV, 1928. 


Platk 7. 






APPENDIX L 


Index. 

In the following index Thado worda other than the names of porsons 
ric [ilaees are sliown in italics. 

The Index servos also as a bibliography of books, other than those 
given in Appendix J., to which reference is made in the course of the 
])iv(‘ediiig pages, names of authors being given as they occur alphabeti- 
cally, and against each work separately the pages of the* passages in 
w liii'li the reference occurs. 


\bor, (Assam tribe), 72nt, 94n2, 

12Jn2. 

abortion, 15. 
adoption, 67 
adultery, 62. 
aflinlties, 16. 

Africa, v. * West Africa.' 
agnates, 153 : Apdx. C. 

48. 

<<(, <ceremuuy), 44, 55, 50, 74, 75, 
I ■">4; (plant) 07. 

•iikatHf 76. 
fifmiljnujf 47. 

Aka, (Assam tribe), 72nl 
alders, 29n2 

Alturs, (Indonesian tribe), 2Sal 
Alpines, I8n2 
Amazons, 42nh 
Amboyna, 13n2. 

America, v. * South America.' 

Ami, (Fonnosan tribe), 24nb 
Anal, (Kuki tribe), 28ni, and s.v, 

‘ Old Kuki.* 

Andamans, 44n2. 

Angami, (Naga tribe), 29ni, 43nS, 
4hi2, 46. 53n«, 71nl, 78nni, 2, 
Ttliii, 81ni, 86n*. 94n2, 106, 125. 
157. 

Atinam, 5lnt, 68n^. 
aiithropome^, 159 sqq. 

Ao, (Naga tribe), l7nS ISn*, 44n*, 
iTn8, 63 n 2 , 56n2, 70ni, 71nnl, «, 
Siam*, 87n*. 

Arakan, I7ni, 143nl. 

Arawak, (S. Am’can tribe), 90ni. 
arrows, 147. 

\bhljoul, 106, 107. 

'f'onw m tegulis, 157. 

Assam Rifles, 144, 14G. 

•*si>irate8, 96. 

■^'a, 47, 163. 

•'t'ashtt, 67n*. 


bacilli, 156. 

Oangmaiaap, 64n2. 

Balfour, H., quoted 
MalayetuM*) 151; ('Thom-lined 
Traps*) 89n4. 

bamlmo, 153; (tubes) 152; (in 
dancing) 158 : (split, for scraping 
oS guilt) 144; (in burial) 55r2 
Bai^ogi, (Kuki tribe), 53n^. 
Baudesson, Gapt. H., quoted 
('Indo-China and its Primitive 
People,) 68n*. 

Bean-stalk, Jack and the, lOOni 
bean game, 125. 

Beatty, Gapt. K. J, qiiotcii (* Hu- 
man Leopards ’) 156. 
belpeng, 64. 
belval, 153. 

Besisl, 152. [167. 

biblio^aphy, Apdx. J. (p. 163); 
Blete, fKuki tribe), 53n«, 94ui, 
147nt, 165 and a.v. • Old Kuki.* 
blacksmith, 65q1, 92. 
blood, 80n7. 
bloodshed, 60. 
blow-gun, 147. 

Bodding, Rev. P. O., quoted, 
(* Taboo Gustoms among the San- 
tala’) 18n^. 

Bohmong, 43ni. 
bombalnai, 146. 

Bompas, G. H., quoted {* Folklore 
of the Santal Parganas’). 119. 
boneho, 75. 

bone-price, v. * longman.' 

I^nes, of dead consulted, 63n4 
Bonnol, 29, 40. 

Bor, N. L., quoted (‘ Use of Tones 
in Serna l^a^') 96ii2. 

Borneo, l8nS 29ni, 40n3, 44n*, 
5lnS 53nn*, *, 66n2, 73nl, 78n», 
86ni, Oint. 02n2, lOSnL 
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bow* 147 ; (bullet-) 147n^. 
bracer* archer’s 146, 147. 
Brahmaputra, 151. 

Brett, Rev. W. H., quoted (* Indian 
Tribes of Guiana') 

Brewster* A. B.* quoted (*Hill 
Tribes of Fiji') 72ni. 
brigandage* 6. 

Brown, Dr. G., quoted (* Melane- 
sians and Polynesians ’) 125. 
Brown* Dr. R., quoted (* Native 
State of Manipur’) 45n', ion*, 
164. 

Buddhism, 155. 
bugs, 157. 
huh ai, 75ni. 
bull-roarer. 156. 
burial, 53, 55n*, 81ni. 

Burmese, 4, 20ni, 25, 40ni, 46, 48. 

68n^ 124, 153, and 4.t;., ' Ava.' 
burning* of dead, 53n^. 

Burton, Sir R., quoteri (" Arabian 
Nights’) 136, 156. 

Butler, Major J., quoted (* Tra- 
vels and Adventures in Assam ’) 
53n3, 146. 

cannibalism, i7n\ 80ni. 
cannon, 144, 147. 

Garey and Tuck* Messrs, quoted 
(* The Chin Hills ’) 4onl 53nt 55n** 
143n^ 147. 

casting* in metal* 91, 145. 
cats, 86. 

cat's cradle, 158. 
celts, 157. 

Celebes* 20ni. 

Ceram, 13n*, 28n^. 
cereals, 29, 154. 

Ghahsat, (village) 46, 47, 40. 
Ghakma, (tribe) 130n*. 
ehalam, 60. 
chMsp, 01. 

Chandra Kirti Singh, v, <Nga- 
meingam.’ 

Chang* (Naga tribe) 24ni, 28nt, 
55n*. 

chang at, 44, 55, 56, 74. 
Changkhatpu* 41. 
changlhakon^ 77. 

Ghangsen, (elan) 30, 45, 58n*. 
changaeOf 64n3. 
character, 87. 
chavamant 02 . 

Ghekwema, v. Yang Khulen. 
chem. c5rm-, v. chim. 
changeha, 63, 64. 

Chengjapao, 23nl, SOn*, 81nl, 137* 
138, 144; plate 2. 

chiefs* not to l)e killed, 50, 65, 83. 
Mh 10 


childbirth. 51 
c^tm, 03, 146, 
chimjajn, 146. 
rMmkol, 01, 146, 147. 
ehimpongt 153. 

Ghin, (Kuki tribe), 17ni* 18nn*, K 
80a4. 

Ghindwin* (river) 17nt, 29, 30n^ 
31. 


Ghinese, 80ni. 
chinghing, 01. 

Ghinthang* 47. 

Ghiru, (Kuki tribe), 30. 94, l.'ii. 

and S.V., * Old Kuki.’ 
Chittagong, 46. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, 53n4. 
rhoHaivom, 41, 107. 


chon, 24, 30, 44, 76. 

Ghongja, 24; 48, 72. 

Ghongjang, (village) 4, 49. 
Ghonglui, (clan) 45. 
ehongmti, 57. 

Ghongpu, 128. 

Ghongsing, 43. 

Ghongthu* 24, 27, 40, 72* 73, 77 
137, 138. 

Chonkim, 24. 
chontul, 30, 76, 138. 

Ghothe, (Kuki tribe), 47. 
Christianity, 50, 59, and * Mm- 
sionaries.’ 


cire perdue, 91n*, 146. 
clarinet, 150. 
clay, 145. 
cliff burial* 53nt. 
cloths* 01. 
cock, 153, 154. 

Godrlngton, Dr. R. H., quoteii 
(• The Melanesians ’) 5n*, 80ni. 
coffin, 53. 

Gogan, H., quoted (-Voyages of 
Mendez Pinto ’) 5ni. 
cognates, 53 (mother's father), 153, 
and r. Apdx, C. 

Cole, F. C.f quoted (‘The Tm- 
guian ') 55a*, 80n^ 89n4, 125, 156 ; 
(‘ Wild Tribes of Davao ’) 89nl. 
comb, tabu on* etc., 13n*. 
complexion* 12. 

Gonibos* (S. Am’can tnbe)* 72n'. 
corpse* 63 ; (smoked) 53n*. 

‘ Country Lije^ quoted OOn*. 
Grace, J. H., quoted Mn*. 
Crawford, C. G., j ???« 

book of Kuki Custom ’) e6n», 1«S- 


crucible* 146. 
cuirass, 148. 
cultivation* 87 sq. 


Dafla* (Assam tribe), 161- 
daiphu, 77. 
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IMlton, £. T., quoted (' Ethnology 
.if Bengal’) 66n^ 68n4, 164. 

tl inttttl, 63t 

Damant, H. G., quoted ('North 
(*aohar Hills and their Inhabi- 
i.ints’) 18nS. 
dances, 75, 76, 158. 
ilnpu 59, 66, 149. 

dead, (bones of) 63n4 ; (burnt) 53n^, 
I:i0n2; and a iw. 'burial/ 'death.’ 
Dead, Path of the, Aisfi. 

Deane, Rev. W., quoted ('Fijian 
Society ’) 50n®, 126. 
death, 53; (bad) 65n2, 5Gn^. 
depilalion, 13, 20ni. 
dirt, 15. 

divorce, 13, 62. 

Dixon, R. B., quoted ('Racial 
History of Man’) ISn*. 
dog, 40. 41, 77,83,86. 
domestic animals, 85. 

Dongngel, (clan) 3, 27, 76, 137. 
Dongpu, 9 

Donne, T. £., quoted ('The 
Maori ') 80n4. 
dreams, 83, 157. 
dress, 18, 21. 
drinking, 87, 93. 
drum, 149. 

dual number, lOOn^, Il2a8 
ilnitarat I6ln4. 

‘Imnditman, 56n2, 61. 

Dunbar, Sir G. O-St, quoted 
(Abors and Qalongs) 94n3. 
Duncan, S, J., 6, 56nS, 90nS, 138, 
146, 147, 148, 152, 158. 

Dusun, (Bornean tribe) I8n*, 44n*, 


ear, 56n2, 
earthquake, 72. 
blaster Island, 63n4. 

Kdda, 72ni. 

77, 83. 

'•'hpu, 138, 139. 

elephant-apple, 110 . 
elephants, 88, 90n2, 9lQ^ 134n5, 

157, 

klmun, 32. 

l-njakhup, 144; pi. 3, 
f ''f^tdaacandana, 125. 
etiquette, 93nt. 

I'-'ans, I, H. N., quoted ('Primi- 
tive Peoples in Borneo') 44n*, 
I08ni. 

^‘^ogamy, 140. 
exposure of dead, 53nt. 
e xternal soul, 106.' 

‘ alam, I7n4. 

*»ddle, 129, 161, 162. 


Fiji, 60n», 63n4, 72ni, 78ni, 125. 
fire, 56 d 1, 84, 156. 
ilre-stick, 156. 
fishing, 89 sq. 

^*1^26^** ® of measurement), 

Fitch, R., quoted, 20ni, 68n4. 
flint and steel, 140, 156. 

Flood, 28nt. 
flute, 149, 150. 

folk-lore, 105, sqq., 164 sqq., 157. 
forge, 93. 

Formosa, 24nt, 44nS, 148, 

Frazer, Sir J. G., quoted (‘ Belief 
iu Immortality*) 63nii8, », 4* 
(Folk-Lore in the Old Testa- 
ment’) 24ni, 28ni, 29ni, 67n», 
lD8nt;^(‘^Golden Bough’) 13n2, 

frightfulness, 23ni, 143. 

Fryer, Major G. E., quoted 
('Khyeng People of bandoway 
District’) I7ni, 125. 


Gait, Sir E. A., quoted History of 
Assam), 46nV 
gal ai, 44. 
gal an, 80. 
galhim, 79, 

Galngam, 42, 72. 

Galfe, (clan) 44. 
games, 126, 158. 

Garo, (Assam tribe), 44n2, 94. 
gauntlets, 146. 

genealogies, 22, 27, 33 to 39, 74, 
80, 137, 138. 
ghosts, 153, 154, 155. 
gibbon, 40. 75, 77, 157. 

Gimson, G., quoM {* Notes on the 
Matings’) 17ni. 
ginger, 68. 
ginning, 92. 

Golden, Age, lUnK 

gong, 149, ands.v. 'dapi,’ *da&u.’ 

Good People, ISlnS. 

Goupi, 49. 
gourd, 153, 154. 
grave, 65, 68, 82 

Grierson, Sir G. quoted (*Lin- 

r * itic Survey of India’) 17ni, 
1G4. 

guchangpol, 150. 
guda, 161. 

Guiana, 66nS. 
guitar, 161ni. 
gtdpi, 154. 
gu'man, 66. 

gun, 145, and «.v. ' cannon/ 
'musket.* 
gun-powder, 147. 

Gun-tui, (river) 26, 30, 32, 48. 
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Ckirdon, Col. P. R. T., quoted 
(‘The Khaain’) SSnS, S6ni. 68n«. 
165. 

gifshetUn 150, 151. 

Gwite, (clan) 137, 160. 

habitat, 11. 
hair, 12, 13, 14, 08n3. 

Hamilton, Gapt. A., quoted (* 
count of the Mast Indies') 08n^. 
Hangshai, 72. 

Hangshing, 30, 41, 4.5. 

Hanson, Dr. O. qnotM (*The 
Kachins') U4n2. 

Haochlnkhup, 45, 

Haokip, (clan) 32, 62n^, Sln^. 
Haolai, (dan) 138, und a.v. * «1ong- 
be.’ 

Haophut, 44. 
harpoon, 147. 

Harvey, G. E., quoted (‘History 
of Burma ') 143ni. 

Hastings, Warren, quoted (‘Trial 
hv Ordeal among the Hindus *) 
68n^. 

head, separate disposal of, 53n^. 
headhunting, • 42ni, 47, 78 sqq., 
81ni ; pi. 5. 
heartburn, 150. 

Heilhongpi, 153. 

Henlma, 49. 

Herodotus, quoted, 80ai, 125. 
Heylin, P., quoted Cosmo* 
graphie') 5, 20nl. 
hide, 146, 148. 

Higgins, J. C., 12. 

Hlunjangul, 149, 150. 

Hodson, T. G., quoted (* The Mei- 
theis’) 68nt; (‘Xaga Tribes of 
Manipur’) 15ni, 17n^ 68n4, 7Gni; 
(‘Thado Grammar’) 94, 95, 163, 
104. 

Holkang, (village) 145. 

HOlthang, (clan) 4, i35ni. 
homicide, v. * bloodshed.' 
hooks, 91ni, 146. 
hombill, 151. 
horns, 146. 

Hornell, J , quoted Cats Crad- 
les*} 158. 

Hos, (tribe of Singbhum) 18n4, 
24ni, 66nS. 

Hose, G., quoted (‘ Natural Man *) 
40n3, 55n2, 61nl. 

Hose, and McDougall, Messrs, 
quoted (-Pagan Tribes of Bor- 
neo ') 29ni, 63n*, 55na 73ni, 78n3, 
91ni. [134n4. 

houses, S3 sqq., I26ni2, 128n*, 
Hrangkol, (Kuki tribe) 21ni, 53n4, 
94u^, 165 and s.v. ‘Old Kukis.’ 


huluk (ape), v. ‘ gibbon.’ 
Hunchibili, 106, 107. 
hunting, 81 sq., 88 sq. 
Hutchinson, R.H. Sneyd, quoted 
Account of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts ') 18n^ 79ni. 

Iban, (Bornean tribe) 29n^ 92ns* 
Imphal River, 15, 29. 
impotence, 158. 
inhoman, 61. 

incest, 157; (as origin of spirits 

Indian Archipelago, 5, 24ai, 28iii 
70ni. 72n1, 89n2, 92n2, 93ni, 14S. 
indices, cephalic and nasiil 
Apndx. H. 
indigo, 19. 

Indo-Ghina, 148. 
indoi, 30, 41, 73, 153. 

Indonesia, 5, 70ni, 92n2, 93ni, 
and ‘ Indian Archipelago.' 
infanticide, 15, 78. 
inguM, 50, 67, 
inheritance, 62n^ 67. 
m hn, 58. 

intermediate sex types, 158. 
Ireland, 157. 

jachtUmaHi 62. 
jaUchttnehonman, 00. 

Jamkithang, 9. 

Jamkhupao, 48. 

Jampi, (village) 30, 31, 49. 
Jangvum, 19. 

Jate’ (clan) 160. 

Jelhao, 45. 

Jew’s harp, 151. 

Jivaro, (S. Am'can tribe) 13n2. 
Johnstone, Genl. Sir J,, quote 
(' My Experiences in Manipur an 
the Naga Hills) 70ni. 
jollei, 62. 
joUha, 37, 58. 

Jolpi, (village) 45. 

Jongbe, (clan) 27, 137. 
jonmau, 60n6. 
joudichem, 25. 
jouman, 60. 
ju, 93. 
juihel, 29. 

Kabaw Valley, \W, 

Kabul, (Naga tribe) 158, and 
* Songpu.’ 

Kachari, (Assam tribe) 53n 
146. 

Kacba Nagas, 17, 29n^, 46, 89n 
155, 156. 

Kachin, ( Assam-Bhrma tribe) 53n 
72ni, 78n», 94. ISOn*. 
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Kaftristan, 80ni. 

Kaikhulalf 48. 

Kaltlienmangpi, 28. 

Kumhao, (Kuki tribe) 48. 

Kandungt (village), 64. 

jt,iosAe,Ka<wW,tf.‘vampire.' 

Karen, (Burma tribe) 13n*, 72ii^ 
78ii^ 94n2, 125, 157. 

Karsten, R., quoted (‘ Blood Rev- 
.•nge, etc. among the Jibaro’) 
I3a3 

Kaehom, (Tangkhui village) 23n, 
143 

Kayan, (Bornean tribe) 51n*, 53nS, 
.i5u2, Olnl. 78nl. 
b'fiffiott, 43. 

Kenyah, (Bornean tribe), 40n3, 
49n3. 

Umpi, 163. 

Khasi, (Assam tribe) 53n^ 56n2, 
I:t0n2, 146, 155, 156. 

Uiirhfinfft 50, 72. 

Llitchong, 50. 

Khilkung, v. Khutinthang, 

Khmer, 4, 

Khodai, (village) 02. 

Khodungsel, (village) 46. 
KholkJp-Khojjang, 28. 

Khongjai, llni,47. 

Khongjang, 48, 49. 

Khongsai, (village) 47. 

Khongsat, 48. 

Khongson, (village) 47. 

Khonoma, (Naga village) 29n^ 64. 

56, 66n^. 

Ihhlhiif 65. 

Khotinkai, 50. 

Khotinmang, 50. 

Khotintang, v., Khutinthang. 
Khotlang, (clan) 94, 152. 

!/<((/, 25, 72. 
kinmum, 55. 

Khupngam, 25. 

Khupting, 44. 

Khutinthang, 27ni, 30, 138; pl« 2. 
Khutshibi, 107, 112. 

57, 58. 
kithfUho, 52. 

Kilnem, 62. 

Kimchal, 41. 

Kipgen, 32. 

Kol, 43, 153. 

Kem, (Kuki tribe) 48, 94, 139. 
K^'psat, 0. 

Konyak, (Naga tribe) 29n*, 53n*, 
^9ni,93n3. 146, 148. 

Korea, 86nt. 

' 65. 

Kuki, (derivation) lln'; and 8,v, 
OH Kuki.’ 


KukI MiUtia, 46. 

Kuki RebelUon, 3, 50, 78, 143, 144, 
145. 

kukri, 146. 
hdi, 149, 150. 

Kulsamnu, Kumsalnu, 44. 

Labour Corps, 50. 

LaikOt, (village), 47. 

Lailong, (village), 47. 
laisui, 63. 
lakh, 101, 157. 

Lakher, (Kuki tribe) 15K, and a.v. 

‘ Hhendu.’ 

La Loubire, M.de, quoted (* Roy- 
aume de Siam*) 68n*. 

Lamhao, (Kuki tribe) 27. 
lamlhang, 61. 

Lang, l>r. J. D., quoted (* Fdyne* 
sian Nation') 80nV 
Langhel, 48. 
lan^, 44. 

Langthabal, 48. 
language, 04, sqq. ; Apdx. A. 
Laruri, (Naga village) 53n^ 143. 
Lawa, (Burma tribe) llni. 
legltimacv, e2n\ 

Leitner, Dr. G. W., quoted (‘ Dar- 
distan') 80n'. 

Lendou, 73. 

Lenghoi, 47. 

Lenjang, 105; pi. 1,and5. 
Lenthang, 24n^, 26, 29n2. 

Leonard, A. G., quoted ('The 
Lower Niger and its Tribes') 
80nL 

Lepchas, 107, 135 d3. 

Lepokpa, 73. 

Lewin, T. H., quoted (‘Exercises 
in the Lushai Dialect’) llnL 
106ni; (‘Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong’) 157; (‘Wild Races of 
South Eastern India’) Sn^, 17n^ 
18nt, SOnnl, 8, 53nS SOnl. 166. 
Lhangum, 46. 

Lhanpeikot, (village) 72. 

Lheival, 153. 

Ihemlhai, 161. 

Uota, (Naga tribe) 66n*, 68n®, 
86nS 106, 146, 167. 
LhotJim,(claii) 137, 138. 
Lhoujem, (clan) 60. 

Lhottvum, (olan) 47. 

Lhungtin, (village) 46. 

Uiungam, (clan) 47. 

Liberia, 44n<. 
lice, 44n*. 
lightning, 71. 

lion, 25, 40, 124n*. _ . , . . 
lion-men. 30, 42 Bq.,72, Apdx, A, vi. 
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Uttgatton, 3, 59. 

Llyangtnei, (Naga village) 17. 

107| 132. 

loom, 92. 

^ongrmSn, 66, GO. 
loris, 167. 

Lunldm, 24ni, 26, 20n2. 

Lusheiy (Kuki tribe) 6ii3, llnl, 
18n*, 28ni, 30, 46, 49, 66n3, 70iil, 
78a3, 80ni, 04, 138, 148. 

Ifmng, 46. 
hOomt 63. 

Luzon, 61ni. 

Lyengmal, (Na^a tribe) 156. 

Macmillan, Messrs., 6. 
Mackenzie, A., quoted (^History 
of the N.E. Frontier*) 46, 164. 
MacRae, Surg. J., quoted (* Ac- 
count of the Kookies or Lunotas ’) 
18n3, 53n4, 130n2. 

Madagascar, 13n2, 65n2, 93 ni. 
Magic Fiddle, 107, 129. 

Maibong, 45. 

Makui thana, 49. 

Malay, 6, 13n2. 44n3, 161, 162. 
mSn, manpf, 67, 68. 

Mandaya, (Philippine tribe) 6, 
SOni. 

Mangjahu, 46. 

Mangjalhun, 148. 

Maogjel, 62. 

Manipur, 16n', 26, 40n^, 47n*, 48, 
49, 94, 125, 
rmnkang, 59. 

Manmashi, 131, 132. 
Manmasinao, 28, 41. 
manufactures, 90. 

Maori, 63n2, 80ni, 165. 

Maram, (Naga village) 17. 
Maring, (Naga-Kuki Tribe) 17ni. 
Marquesas, ISn^, 53n4, 66n2. 
marriage, 67. 

Marsden, W-, quoted (‘ History of 
Sumatra') ^n^. 

Marshaii, Rev. H. I., quoted 
(* Karen people of Burma’) 13n<, 
78n8, 94n», 157. 

Maxwell, Colonel, 68nt. 
McCulloch, Col. W,. quoted (‘ Ac- 
count of the Valley of Munni- 
pore’) 13n2, 86n8, 125, 164. 
McMahon, Col. A. R., quoted 
('Karens of the Golden Cherso- 
nese') 94n*. 

measurement, (of pigs) 126. 
medicine, 166, 

Meithei v. ' Maaipur.' 

Melanesia, 6n2, 63n^, 80ni. 

Memi, (Naga Tribe) 68nt, 157. 
mentality, 21, 22, 23n^. 


Methold, W., quoted ('Indiiin 
Observations’) 86nl, 
mice, 126. 

migrations, 6, 16, 17, 28 sin.. 
31ni. 

Mikir, (Assam Tribe) 148. 
millet, 29n2, 164. 

Mills, J. P», 80nl; quoted ('}{Ui 
Tribes of Assam*) 18n^; ('Ihe 
AoNagas') 24nl, 49n8, 78ni, 
85nt ; (■ The Lhota Nagas ’) 24 tiI, 
86n4, 106, 167. 

Miln, L. J., quoted ('Quaint 
Korea') 85ni. 

Milne, Mrs. L., quoted (' Shansat 
Home*)72ni. 

MUongt 112ni. 
mtnlo, 80. 

miscegenation, 12 (and note), 
missionaries, 3, 4, 5. 

Mmkho, 13, 30, 44, 56, 75, 76, 
78n8, 79. 

mithun, 22, 30, 40, 69, 73, 76, 85, 
136ni. 

modelling, 146. 

Moi, (Indo-Ohina Tribe) 5ln^ 68n4. 
Molbem, (village) 48. 

Molkoi, (village) 29, 40, 154. 
Molphei, (village) 30. 

Mon, 4, 5, 43n», 68n4, 75nl. 124ti2. 
moon, 71. 
morung, 70. 

Moss, R., quoted ('Life after 
Death in Oceania') 44n* 53n*. 
mother’s brother, 130, 140. 
mould, 146. 

Muchupile, 106 
mutaoph 117, 129n7, 

Munda, (Indian Tribe) 21nl, 43n^. 
Munthom, 62. 
musical instruments, 149. 
musket, 147. 

Mutiny, Indian, 46. 

Mytton, John,. 166. 

nakedness, 18n8. 
name, 61. 

Nanglebung, (village) 30, 138. 
naodopf 62. 
nafypvip 63. 

Negrito, 4, 14n^, 18nt, 

Nehlam, 46, 49. 

Nemneh, 26. 

New Guinea, 53at, 72ni. 

New Zealand, 44n3 63nn8, 4, 166. 
n^a, 141nt, 166. 

Ngakushom, (mountain) 28m. 
Ngambom, 44. 

Ngameingun, 48. ^ 

Ngulshi’, 146. 

Nicobars, 13ni* 
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Nifleria, 7ftni, 80ni. 

Noimang, 26. 

Noimangpa, 24, 76. 
iioiifMfiff shitit 73. 
rfAtuiehonman, 00, 

NordenskiOld, E.« quoted ('Lob 
Tndions du Chaco ’) 148. 

North Gachar Hills, 46, 46. 
Nruongmal, (Naga Tribe) 156. 
Nubia, 8(hii. 

number of population, 4, 12. 
mmgkitnion, 61, 63. 
Nungmaidenga, 47. 

Nzeml, (Naga Tribe) 29aS. 

oaths, 67, 68, 69. 
odours, noxious to spirits, 1.16. 
OlajMon, Life of Jon. quoted, 156. 
Old Kukis, 12ni, 16, 18n2, .53ni, 
94, 139, 165. 
omens, 83, 84. 
ordeal, 67, 68. 

organ, mouth, gourd, 150, 151. 
Orion, 7 In®. 

Osborn, Dr« G. S., quoted (* Msda- 
gascar *) 53n®. 

Owen, J., quoted (‘Naga Tribes 
in communication with Assam*) 
5.3n3. 

Oxford University Museum, 
162, 

Pakhangba, 47. 
pangolin, 148. 
parchment, 94. 

Pasut, plates I, HI. 

Pathen, 41, 71, 76, 77, 79, 94, 105, 
131, 157. 

Peal, S. E., quoted (* Eastern 
Nagas of the Tirap’; ‘On the 
Morimg’) 85ni, 148. 
peg, 93n*. 

Pegu, 5, 2(»nl, 43nl, 68n«. 

TiheiphU, 152. 

Philippine Islands, 6, 21n^, 61ni, 
53nS 80 q1p 89n®, 93nl, 125, 

151,156. 

Phohhil, (clan) 37. 
pig, 83, 86. 126, 136ni, 153. 
pile dwellings, 18, 84. 
pincers, 146, (and s.v. ‘tweezers ’). 
Pinto, Fernando Mendez, quoted, 
5nl. 

Pipa, 46, 46. 

pipe, 20, 145, 146; pi. IV. 

Piston bellows, 92, 146. 
piston and plunger, 145. 
placenta, 61. 

platform exposure, (of dead) 

53n4. 

Pleiades, 71 n®. 


Pol, (Kuki tribe) 17ni, 30, 41, 45. 
poison, 67n®; (arrow) 147. 
Polynesia, 53iit, 71ai, 125. 

Pong, 6. 
posts, 75. 
property, 50. 

Pumjam, 48. 

Pumtupa, 32. 

Purchas, His Pilgrimage, 

quoted, 86nt. 

Queensland, 80ni. 

rainbow, 73n3. 

Rangpang, (Naga tribe) 71ni. 
rape, 66n®. 
rat, 29. 

rat-shooting, 148. 

Rawlins, J., quoted (‘Cucis or 
Mountaineers of Tipra') llni, 
53nt. 79nJ. 

Rebellion, v. * Kuki Rebellion.* 
red 156. 

Reid, Surg. Lt.-Gol. A. S., 
quoted (■ Chin-Lushai Land *) 1 47. 
relationship, terms of, 140. 
Rengma, (Naga tribe) GOnS 68n®. 
rAncftcr, 93. 
rice, 29. 

rice-wine, 93, 128. 
roc, V. * nikh.’ 

Roy, S. G., quoted (‘ The Mundas *) 
2ln^, 53nt; (with regard to the 
Ho) 66n2. 
rukh, 117, 129n7. 

aahapaat, 67, 68. 
aajo, 44. 

Sakchip, (Kuki tribe) llni, I8nt, 
63nt, 147ni, IG5, (and 9.r., ‘Old 
Kuki*). 
salaam, 157. 

Samoa, 53n®, 125. 

Sangermano, Rev. Father, 
quoted (* Description of the 
Burmese Empire ’) 68n^. 
Sangnao, (village) 45, 48. 

Santa Gruz, 89n4. 

Santhal, (Indian tribe) ISnt, 24n^ 
119. 

Santing, (village) 4. 
eapho, 148. 
sartnda, 152. 

Satsong, 73. 

Sattong, 27, 40. 

Sawyer, F. H., quoted (‘Inhabi- 
tants of the Philippines *) 80ni. 
Scott & Hardiman, Messrs., 
quoted (‘Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States*) 
63nt, 68n<, 78n®. 
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Scythlant, 80ni. 
sea, 130ni, 153 . 

Selleh, 43. 

Serna, (Naga tribe) 17iii, 44ii2, 
53n®, 63n2, 67n*, 70ni, 76ni. 19n\ 
80nl, 86 n^ 87n3, 89ni, 92n*, 94n2, 
106. 148, 166, 157. 

Senacherib, 125. 

sex, intermediate type, 168. 

sha-ai, 44. 55, 66 , 76. 

Shakespear, Col. .1., quoted (* The 
Luahdi-Kuki Clans’) 6 , lln^ 
12nl, 13n*, 18, 24n', 28ni, 50n\ 
53ii4, 55n2, 76iii, 78n3, 117nW, 
154, 163, 165. 

Bhalhakoih 28, 81. 

shamalf 66 . 

Aha^ngong, 66 . 

Shan, 4, 40ni, 72nl ; (aword) 146. 
shathing, 30n2, 63ii2, 65. 

Aheltodel, 75. 

Shendu, (Kuki tribe) 33iit and a.v. 

‘ Lakher.’ 
shething, 41, 75. 
akilan^, 129, 161 aq. 

Shlngehuan, Shindshon, (clan) 
12, 38 sq., 45, 48, 154, 166. 
Shitlhou, (clan) 3, 33 sq., 45, 49, 
62ni, 139, 

Shitnhao, (clan) 154. 

Aho, 63, 64. 
shom^ 70. 


soul, 53iit, 55n2, 75ni, 155, 158. 
South America, 13n2, 44n2, 72n^, 
89n2, 90ni, 148. 

Southern Sangtam, (Naga tribe) 
156. 

sorghum, 29n2 
Soya, 46, 49. 
spear, 146, 153. 
spinning, 92. 

spirits, 85nl, 107, 156, and 
*thilha.* 

stars, 70ni, 71n2. 

Stewart, R-, quoted (* Notes on 
Northern Gachar’) 13n2, 164. 
Stocks, C. de B., quoted (’Folk- 
lore of the Lap-chas’) 107, 135n2. 
stone adzes, 157. 
stones, 158. 

string figures, v. boats’ cradles.’ 
Suhte, (Kuki tribe) 16, 30, 45, 48. 
suicide, 15. 

Aukai, 62. 

Sumatra, 55n2. 
sumkeHf 63. 

AumkhaO'8at-tan-mant 59. 

57, 58, 59. 

swimming, (for witchcraft) 68n*. 
sword, 146. 

Symes, GoL M., quoted (’Ein- 
bassy to Ava ’) 6811*. 

Synteng, (Assam tribe) 75ni, and 
s.v^ * Khasi.’ 


Shoung mol, 74. 
shuttle, 92n2. 

Siam, 68n*, 86n^, 93n^. 

Sibree, Rev. J., quoted, (‘Mada- 
gascar before the Conquest ’) 55n2. 
sickness, 156. 

Sierra Leone, 156. 
simples, 156. 
siphon, 93n*, 145, 146. 

Sisep, (village) 29, 40, 

Siyin, (Kuki tribe) 53n4. 

Skeat, W. W., quoted ('Malay 
Magic’) 13n2. 

Skeat & Blagden, Messrs., 
ciuoted ('Pagan Races of the 
Malay Peninsular’) 162. 
sldn, (changed) 107. 108. 
slavery, v. ‘ Villeinage, 
snake, 47, 48, 117, 164 sq. 

Sokte, V. ‘ Suhte.’ 

Solomon Islands, 89n4. 

Sonftchal, (village) 48. 

Songpu, (=Kabui) (Naga tnbe) 
16, 17, 7?.ni. 

Soppitt, G. A., quoted, (‘ Account 
of the Kuki and Luihai Tnbes ) 
63n4, 58n2, 146, 164; (‘Kachan 
Tribes in the North Cachar 
Hills’) 63n4. 


taima, 101, 157. 

Talaing, 6, 43n% 124. 

Tamlopa, 90. 

Tangkhul, (Naga tribe) 17nt, 47n5, 
68n«. 
taro, 87. 
tattoo, 20. 
teknonymy, 140. 

Teo, (river) 30, 31, 44. 
terraces, 29n2. 

Thado, lint, 27, 138. 

Thalhun, 32. 

Thangkohen, 48. 

Thanglam, 48. 

Thanglhai, 47. 
fhangnang 75. 

Thangpabu, Bln^. 

Thangpao, 48. 
theft, 66. 

theUi, 150. -o i 

thempu, 13n*, 26, 28, 62, 56, o8n 
65ni, 67, 68, 73-77, 79. 153, 154. 
Thengbung, (village) 168. 
Thenjol, (village) 165. 
Thiiongbung, (village) 72. 
ihUhat 28, 41, 45f 47, 62, 63,^71, 92 
107 ; (dislike dogs) 77 ; also at 
‘ spirits.’ 
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ihilken, 63. 

Thimzin, 24, 26, 28n^ 154. 

ihishR, 66iii, and s.v. * death (bad).* 
Thitou, Tltou, 27. 

Thombil, 62. 

Thomlhun, (clan) 2W, 137, 138. 
Thonftlhu, 48. 

Thongngam, 23ni; pi. 1. 
thunder, 71. 
thunderbolt, 157. 

/Au*pa, 81, 146; pi. 3 fig. 3. 
Thuahong, 46, 48. 

Tibet, 124. 
tie-dying, 146. 
tiger’s at, 154. 

tiger’s whiskers, (deadly) 62, 167, 
(cf. 126. 128). 

Tinguian, (Philippine tribe) 6, 
.'ilni, aonS, 80nl, 89n4, 125, 166. 
Tintong, 146; pi. 3. 

Tippera, (Kuki tribe) 5, and s.v, 
• Sahchip.’ 

Tippera, Hill, 46. 
tobacco, 20, 61ni, 133ni. 
tobaccQ juice, 20. 

Toijam, 47. 
folthtt, 6 (). 
tones, 96n3. 

Tongkhupao, 47, Sln^. 

Tongking, lis. 
tooth-ache, 156. 

Toradja, (Indonesian tribe) 20ni. 
Torres Straits, 89n2. 
roungtha, (Chittagong tribe) 18ui 
Toushiem, (village) 17. 

Touthang, 27. 
transliteration, 4, 105 sqq. 
traps, 88 sqq. 
tree-nettle, 164, 156. 

Tremeame, Major A. J. N., 
quoted, (< Tailed Headhunters of 
Nigeria *) 79nl, SOn'. 
trial, 66, (by ordeal) G7, 68. 
trumpet, 149. 
imdol, 90, 140. 


Tuihat, (river) 29, 30, 31. 
Tuithang, (village) 49. 

Tultobin, 28. 

Tularam Senapati, 45. 
f'/pa, V, *thu*pa.' 

Turpin, M., quoted (’Histoirede 
Siam *) 68n4. 
tweezers, 20. 

Tyao, V. Teo. 


umbilical cord, 61, 62. 


va^'u, 93. 
vakol, 117. 
wkatt 86n4, 

Valpa, 7In2. 
vampires, 40, 68, 165. 

Vangalpa, 25. 

Vanlai, 27, 40. 
van ihiel, 73. 

Verstegan, R., quoted (’Restitu- 
tion of l^eayed Intelligence in 
Antiquities’) 68n^. 
villages, 83. 
viilefiiage, 63. 

Wa, (Bunna tribe) lln^. 

Waddell, Col. L. A., quoted 
(* Tribes of the Brahmaputra 
Valley’) 21ni, 53n*, 159. 
Waiphei, (clan) 91. 
war, 143 sqq. 
wax, bee’s, 145 
weapons, 92, 143, 146, 147, U8. 
weaving, 92. 
weddings, 58. 
wer-llonesB, 106, 110, 112. 
wer-Uons, v. ‘ llonmen.’ 
wer-wolves, 42n*. 

West Africa, 166. 

Westermarck, E., quoted (‘His- 
tory of Human Marriage’) 13ni, 
I8n*. 

Whiffen, Capt. T., quoted (’The 
Nortb-West Amaxons’) 44iiS. 
whiskers, death by means of lion’s 
or tiger’s, 52, 126, 128, 157. 
witchcraft, swimming for, 08nK 
women, 63ni. 

Woodthorpe, Gen. R. G., quoted 
(‘The Lushai Expedition *) Slid, 
writing, 94. 


xylophone, 140. 


^am, 112. 

ifangkhulen, (Naga village) 17iit. 
K'ap, natives of, 

^east, 107. 

^ posts, 76, 76n>. 
yule, Col. Sir H., quote«l 
(‘Travels of Marco Polo’) 129n7. 


zawlbuh, 70n'. 
zither, 151. 
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Some Shahnameh Legends and their Chinese Parallels. 
By Sib J. C. Coyajeb. 


Through a considerable portion of the Shahnameh there is 
a mingling of the heroic sagos of Iran and of Sakistau or l^istan, 
and Virdausi has given an important place in his epic to the 
mythology of the Sakas. Indeed, but for the special milieu in 
which I^rdausi lived and the particular locality in and influence 
nuder which his work was done, the heroic legends of Seistan 
might have been lost to the world almost entirely. That loss 
would have been great, for the Saka myths of Rustam and his 
family possess marked characteristic features of their own and 
occupy an important place in the world’s cycle of legends. 

It is proposed here to demonstrate that there is a close 
parallelism between the Saka legends preserved for us in the 
Shahnameh and a number of Chinese legends. On which side 
the indebtedness was greater it is not possible to say at present, 
and indeed not until a systematic survey of Chmese legends has 
been carried out by experts, and their parallelisms with the 
legends of Seistan and Iran have been fully disclosed. Looking 
to the cultural superiority of China it might seem probable to 
some that Chinese influences were the predominating ones. And 
yet, the Saka race which dominated Central Asia for centuries 
and which made a broad and deep mark on the great empires of 
China, Persia and India must have been possessed of a great 
and virile individuality ; and as it contributed so largely to the 
store-house of Persian legends it might conceivably have also 
enriched the mythology of China. Laufer has shown in his 
study of the Diamond that the Chinese folk-lore was very suscep- 
tible to the foreign influence and that there were times when 
a stream of foreign folk-lore poured into the valleys of China. 
Indeed, he has emphasised the fact that Chinese culture and 
beliefs were the result of the contributions of numerous tribes 
among whom the Saka race would naturally be prominent by 
its importance and influence. (See also Krause OesehuAte Oeta- 
miM 1 35 ; Birth, Hilary of Ancient China, p. 70). Again “ both 
the Emperor of China and his restless vassal Kings at different 
times formed marriage alliances, with the nomad princes (Par- 
ker, A Thousand Years of Ae Te^rs, p. 5) and such intercourse 
would favour the exchange of ideas and legends. With its 
intermediate geographical position between China and Persia 
the Saka race was very favourably situated either for giving 
currency to-its legends in both these countries or for transmit- 
ting the legends of either one of the two empires to the other. 
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In any case we shall find that it is chiefly the Saka legends of 
the Shahnameh for which we discover paraUels in China. The 
subject of this paper is well worthy of a close study by eminent 
Sinologists and possesses a great historical value. Here we oan 
give only a few striking examples of the parallelism indicated 
above. 

However, even such a beginning as has been made here will 
it is hoped, be of some assistance to the student of the Shahna* 
meh in appreciating how its author envisaged the problems 
before him and what sort of material he had to assimilate and 
combine. The parallelisms will show for instance how loyally 
the poet followed his material even when ho was not in sym- 
pathy with it. Thus when closing the episode of Akwan Dev 
the poet lets us know explioity and definitely his aversion to in- 
corporating such legends of marvels in what he regarded as 
a sober historical work. In fact he tries to apologise for the 
inclusion of the tale and to interpret it away ^ : 

— ti 

C JLt jLa 

^ — i) 

Yet, though Firdausi felt such marvels to be out of place 
in his book, and though he was aware that they excited scepti- 
cism and perhaps ridicule at the court of Ghazni he loyally 
incorporate them in his work. He has had his reward, since his 
work became of high value not only to students of poetry 
and of history but to workers in ^ciology. Again, many 
of us whw reading the Shahnameh have wishie that its author 
hetd endowed Rustam with a less overwhelming might, and 
thus had rendered his fights less unequal, for then his oppo- 
nents too could have h^ a chance. As a work of art the 
Shahnameh would no doubt have benefited by a more even 
balancing of the opposed forces. But when we come to study 
the legends from a comparative point of view we shall soon find 
that Firdausi could not possibly have done anything of the sort. 
For Rustam has, really speaking, two aspects in the Shahnameh. 
On the one hand, he represents the Saka race in its entire history 
with its wars with China, with the Kushans and with the 
Scythian races. In his otW aspect, Rustam was a demi-god 
venerated under different names far beyond the bounds of 
Seistan. 


“ Why should the wise man who listens to these venes not follow the 
meaning ? By devils are only meant bad men who an ungratefnl to 
God.” 
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With these remarks we shall now proceed to draw attention 
to the more striking among the legends as regard which there is 
.1 parallelism between the Iranian and Chinese accounts. 


1. Thk Lboend of Sohrab, 

The story of Rustam and Sohrab is well 'known to us from 
the Shahnanieh. It Avas and is equally well-known in China as 
the story of the fight of Li Ching and his son No-cha. In this 
instance there is more than a mere parallelism between the 
accounts, since the Chinese version helps ns to fill in a number 
ot hiatuses in the Iranian story, and informs us that the legend 
had formerly a religious colouring which it has lost in the 
Shahnameh — having become there an ordinary romance of love 
and war. Those who desire an outline of the Chinese legend 
might be referred to Pere Dore’s SuperstUions en Chine, Part II, 
Vol. 9, pp. 553-655 and 569-581. or to Werner's Myths and 
Legends of Chinese, pp. 315-310. The first noteworthy point in 
onr comparison is that while Firdausi makes Sohrab the child of 
llustaiu by an amour in the land of Samangan, the Chinese 
myth strikes a religious note from the first by making No-cha 
liie aixiiar of a sage called "the intelligent pearl." Possibly 
this name might throw light on the etymology of the name of 
Sohrab. Proceeding further, we find that both versions agree 
111 making the infant hero extraordinarily precocious. Accord- 
ing to rirdausi, when Sohrab was a month old he was as big as 
'I child of one year, and that when he reached the age of 
ten years no one in the land could engage him in fight. In the 
< 'limese acconnt No-cha was already six feet in height when he 
li.id attained the age of seven. Another striking analogy between 
I lie narratives to be noticed is in the matter of the bmcelet 
•)f the younger hero. In the Shahnameh, Rustam had given the 
jewel which adorned his own arm to his wife to be worn as 
‘I bracelet by his son. The Chinese account of the matter is the 
more striking, in that the young warrior is born with the 
iiiiracalous bracelet which was entitled “ the horizon of the 
Heaven and Earth," and it was a miraculous weapon which was 
Miccessfully used by its owner for the destruction of one formid- 
dile foe after another in various battles. This is a great 
improvement on the story in the Shahnameh in which the 
liraoelet servos no useful purpose except that of a lielated and 
inigic recognition. But we have to remember that Firdausi 

writing for a race with more common sense and with 
belief in supernatural machinery. 

•As might be expected, the Chinese version has not failed 
’o reproduce the fine love-episode of Sohrab and the warrior- 
'caid Gurdafrid. In the Shahnameh Sohrab besieges a border- 
t'^irtress and captures the commandant Hajir, upon which the 
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latter’s brave daughter sallies out to avenge her father. The 
Chinese story has also developed this episode, No-cha de- 
feats the warrior Teng Chiu-kung and smashes his lett arm, 
upon which the latter’s daughter comes upon the scene to 
avenge her father (Werner, op. ciL, p. 147), and performs great 
exploits. 

The fight between the father and the son is common to 
the Chinese and Persian accounts, and there is the further 
similarity that just as Rustam takes the field on behalf of King 
Kawoos, so his Chinese counterpart on behalf of the tyrant Chou 
(Werner, p. 305). Li-ching (the Chinese counterpart of Rustam) 
is worsted and compelled to flee. In both accounts the father 
resorts to supernatural help. In the Shahnameh he resorts 
to prayers which increase his strength materially, while in 
the Chinese tale he is saved by the intervention of a Taoist 
saint carrying a magic weapon. 

The two versions are thus very similar, though the Chinese 
legend is the better knit and combined. It provides an ethical 
defence for the unfilial conduct of No-clia in fighting his father. 
Again, the Chinese legend was bound to end happily since 
No-cha (unlike Sohrab) is an immortal. Finally while we find 
that in the Shahnameh, Feramurz (the other son of Rustam) 
plays no part in the episode (though in the Barzo-naineh 
he intervenes affectively in the fight of Rustam with the son of 
Sohrab), in the Chinese version. Mucha (the counterpart of 
Feramurz) tries to succour his father when the latter was 
pursued by No*cha (Sohrab). However, No-cha worsted his 
brother easily by striking him with a brick of gold which 
the former was carrying in a panther-skin. (Incidentally, 
panther-skin and the brick remind us of the and the 

of which we hear so often in the Shahnameh.) 

After this crowning combat with his son, Li-ching (Rustam) 
is raised by the Chinese accounts to the acme of bis fame 
and power and was made Generalissimo of the twenty-six 
(celestial Officers, Grand Marshal of the Skies and Gua^ian 
of the Gate of Heaven.” (Werner, p. 319.) Thus we see that 
with the Chinese (and also perhaps with the Sacse) Li-ching (or 
Rustam) was no mere earthly hero but was a demi-God, and the 
battle between him and Sohrab was a war of giants. In the 
Shahnameh, Rustam is portrayed with a huge mace, while 
in Buddhist temples he holds in his hand the mrael of a pagoda 
(Of. Werner, p. 306.) Can it be that the old Saka legend 
was transformed under the influence of Buddhism into a religious 
story with ethical bearings ? 

I have often wondered whether some lines in the Sohrab 
episode show that Firdausi was dimly aware of the Chinese 
parallel, counterpart or source, of the story.he was narrating. 
Thus, when Sohrab asks for information from Hajir as to who 
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the great warrior (Rustam) was, he is answered that he was a 
( 'hinese hero.^ 

«I^— U:— i/ ;Jwl 
sL— 4 KS—iiij—yi i» 

v_s — w* ^ 

It is a very remarkable thing in every one of the legends with 
Chinese parallels which Firdansi narrates he takes care to 
include a line or two referring pointedly to China. 

In any case, as the result of our stndy we find that there is 
no justification for the regretful selMandation in which Firdausi 
indulged (or is supposed to have indulged in the Yusuf and 
Ziiteikha ascribed to him). There the poet in made to regret 
that he had vainly wasted half his life in spreading the 
tame of Rustam, who had so far only been a Seistani chief, 
throughout the world.^ 

^ ^ ijk. ytS. j| IkU id 

r— ^ f— (.ti jl 

IwJU. ^ si 

w* — J-I j — * 

There is no ground whatever for these remarks, inasmuch as 
Rustam — under another name — was woTshipi)ed beyond the 
Ijoundaries of Persia or Seistan, and for centuries before Firdausi 
uas bom. 

2. The Legend on Aswan Dev. 

If the episode of Sohrab is reminiscent at every step of its 
Chinese counterpart, the legend of Akwan Dev is almost avowed* 
ly borrowed from a Chinese source. In a word, Akwan Dev is no 
other than the Chinese “ spirit of the wind.” (Cf. Pere Dote, 
o/>. cif., Part II, Vol. 10, pp. 699-707.) 

The episode of Akwan Dev in the Shahnameh is a very short 
one and is easily summarised. A monstrous stag or^ buck 
•ippears in King Kaikhosru’s stud of horses and begins to 
destroy the horses. The stag or buck is of a yellow colour 


1 He aoid; “Recently a friendly warrior has arrived from Cbina 
t» help the King. I belirve this warrior, whose arms and acooatmnents 
•ire unfamiliar to me, ia that Chinese hero.” 

^ “ I have wasted halt my own life in making Rustam famous 
ihroughout the world. Rustam was but a petty chief of Seistan ; and it 
1 who have introduced him into this Heldenaaga.” 
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generally but has pantber*like spots or streaks on it. As usual, 
in any case of danger, Rustam is sent for to deal urith it ; but he 
finds on approaching the marvellous stag that sword and arrows 
are of no avail against it since it can change itself into the wind 
at pleasure. The tired and bafiled hero falls asleep, and Akwan— 
for it was he who had assumed the strange shape--liits up Bus* 
tarn bodily into the air whence he drops the hero into the sea. 
The hero saves himself by swimming and then deals with the 
demon when he comes upon the latter unexpectedly. 1 now 
proceed to show the similarities of this story to the Chinese 
legends about the god of the wmd. 

(a) First, as to the appearance and characteristics of Akwan : 
Fei Lien, the Chinese demon of the wind, is said to have the 
body of the stag, and is about the size of a leopard. He is able 
to make the wind blow whenever he wishes it. It possesses 
also a serpent’s tail. As regards colour he wears a yeBow cbxdc 
whra he assumes the shape of an old man, and it is yeUow and 
white when it changes into a sack which exhales wind. (Cf. 
Dore, op. eit., Part Vol. 10, p. 700 ; Werner, op. cit., pp. 204-6.) 
All these characteristics are carefully emphasized by Ilrdausi in 
describing Akwan Dev. He speaks twice of the yellow or golden 
colour and the spots or lines on its body.^ 




^ ^ 

^ \_S — ^ 
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Nor does the serpentine trait remain unnoticed.* 


jL.* >v. iiU jI 

;( — tH) (._ 5 — 3 

It is an interesting matter and well worth noting that 
while in Chinese myths the wind demon has the body of a stag, 
in India Vayu (the wind-god) rides on the back of an antelope. 


1 “ That buck has exactly the colour of the Sun, u if the sky 1^ 
painted it with liquid gold. There are long stripes on his body str^ching 
from his black mane to his tail. He was like a shining horse but his body 
was covered with foul spots.*’ 

2 “ He came out of his sheath or skin like a seipent which terrifies 

every one.” ^ 
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Hence the “6or” in the Shahnameh, the stag of the Chinese 
[egends and the antelope of Indian mythology all symbolise the 
wind— very likely because no other animal can represent better 
the speed and the abmpt movements of the wind. 

(b) In the second place, whenever Akwan Dev is hard- 

■troHsed he changes into the wind. Farther, it is obvious that 
it was only a strong wind that could raise an “ elephant-bodied 
hero” like Bustam and hurl him down from thence on land and 
sea. There could thus be no question of the identity of Akwan 
nith the wind demon. But, as if to emphasize the identity 
further, in this short episode of three or four pages Firdausi 
refers in one way or another to “ the wind ” repeatedly. ‘ 

f/'t?’ (^) 

ji } ji i^ " ' ■ 

^ jl jLj (2) 

fi^) 0^1—*-} 

^ jj/iyi (3) 

I ^ ■■■SO ^1 

A-xAA. Jj<i jl (4) 
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Indeed, in the 3rd line Firdansi asserts the identity of Akwan 
and the wind. 

(c) But, farther, in this case Firdausi is aware fully that he 
w narrating a Chinese legend and he quotes from a Chinese 
philosopher the psychological traits of the demon beginning : ^ 

ei jIj 

At the end of the story the poet goes farther and informs ns 
that the true name of the demon was not Akwan but Kwan or 


^ (a) " On the fourth day he was seen raging over the plain, and he 
Phased Rustam with the quickness of the North wind." 

(6) “ He escaped like the wind from the leathern lass of RuHtam and 
< he latter bit his hands with vexation." . 

(<*) "This must be Akwan Dev. It is in vain to try to smite the 
'find with the sword." 

(d) *' When Akwan saw from afar that Rustam was asleep, he became 
j mad and approached the hero." . , 

2 He replied that " the Ghinese philosophers have written an episode 
this topic.'* 
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Kuan and that it had been so written in Pehlevi ; but since in 
Persian letters compounds could not be formed at the beginning 
of words, it was necessary to write the name as Akwan : ^ 

{j ^ri 

Now the name Kwan or Kuan thus emphasized by Firdausi re- 
minds us of Chinese names of gods like Kuan Ti or Kuan Yu (the 
god of war) and Kuan Yin (goddess of mercy). Akwan might 
also be a reminiscence of the ^inese expression “ Kwei Wang” 
or ” Kui Ong ” which means the ” Spectre King ” (Cf. De 
Groot, Religious System of China, Vol. V, p. 80tS). 

While, however, Akwan Dev is fully identified with the 
wind-god, there are also old Chinese stories of “ wcre-stags ” and 
" were-bucks ” which offer great resemblances to the Akwan epi- 
sode. Thus “ a were-buck most celebrated in China’s history ” 
created as much consternation by its appearance in the time of 
the renowned founder of the Wei dynasty as Akwan had caused 
at the court of Kai-Khusrow. The warriors of the Wei Court 
were also at a loss how to seize the were-buck as the latter ran 
into a crowd of goats and assumed their shape through its 
magical powers. (De Groot, Vol. IV, p. 211.) 

Our suggestion (that Akwan represents the wind-demon) is 
corroborated when we find that Rustam is not the only Saka 
hero to whom the feat of overcoming the wind-demon is attri- 
buted. Indeed, there was something like a tradition in Rustam’s 
family of fighting the storm-god or wind-spirit. For in Din 
Kard (Book IX, chapter 16, section 2) we read of Rustam’s 
great ancestor Kereshasp that ‘‘the mighty wind was appeased 
by him and brought back from damaging the world to benefiting 
the creatures.” Nor is the exploit confined to the Saka heroes. 
For a purely Iranian hero, Kai Khosro, is said to have trans- 
formed the wind into the shape of a camel and to have ridden 
him. (Din Kard, Book IX, chap 23 ; S.B.E., Vol. XXXVII, 
pp. 224-226.) Consequently, in representing Rustam as sub- 
duing the wind in the shape of Akwan Dev we are following the 
precedents and ideas of the legends both of Sakastan and of 
Iran. 

If the episodes of Sohrab and of Akwan find complete 
analogues in Chinese mythology, there are legends of the Shah- 
nameh of which particular features point to ^nese parallels or 
origins. We shedl now proceed to consider a few such legends. 


^ *' If you speak in the Pehlevi aeoents you shopld coll him Kuan and 
not Akwan.” * 
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3. Tbc Combat ot Kustam and Isfbnduk. 

It iii well'kaown that when Rustam was dangerously 
wounded by Ispendiar in this combat, he had recourse to the 
miraculous bird Simurgb who took him in one night to a 
wonderful and immense tree on the shores of the Chinese Sea. 
The bird instructed Rustam to cut out a specially diaped 
branch of that great tree and to shape an arrow out of it which, 
when discharged, was sure to outer the eyes of Ispendiar and to 
destroy him. In course of one night, tiirough the instrument- 
ality of this wonderful bird, Rustam was both cured of his 
grievous wounds and armed for success. 

Now this story contains a number of features which have 
striking parallels in Chinese mythology: 

(a) There is a great numlter of Chinese legends all dealing 
with the idea of miraculous trees growing on the shores of 
the Chinese Sea. The curious reader will find, if he refers to 
the fourth volume of De Groot's, Bdigums Syskm of China, 
pp. 2!14-324, that thirty pages of that groat work are occupied 
by a few selected narratives about such wonder working trees. 
To put it briefly, there are many trees growing on the shores of 
the Eastern Sea or in the isles of that sea which possess wonder- 
ful qualities especially those of conferring life, strength, health, 
longevity and even immortality. 1 shall quote only two stories 
from out of a large number which resemble the one of Rustam's 
experience mth the tree called ‘*Kaz*' in the Shahnameh. 
Thus, the Japanese hero Sentaro, being on the point of death, 
Munmoned to his aid an immortal saint ; the saint procured for 
the hero a crane which, in one fugM both carried him across the 
ocean to the life-giving trees and brought him back (Donald A. 
•Mackenzie, Myl^ of China and Japan, pp. 116-117). The 
analogies of this story to that of Rustam, who was also 
carried to this tree and back in one night, are obvious. De 
Croot also tells of a man about to die from want and ex- 
haustion who ate of the vitalizing plant with the result that he 
found himself much more youthful than before (De Groot, Vol. 
I- p. 314). It was just such a rejuvenation that the old and 
wounded Rustam required; and it very well might be that 
in the older version of the story Rustam was cured by eating of 
the fruit of the “Eaz” tree. This is the more li^ly, since 
there was the cult of the Cassia tree in China and the UM 
of Cassia was supposed to give life (Donald A. Mackenzie, 
op. ciL, pp. 141-42, and Lanfer, Sino-lraniaa, pp. 539 et seq.). 
Very likely the won! “Eaz" in the Shahnameh is reminiscent 
of “Cassia." 1 venture to su^^t that there is a conflict of 
iBythoi(^ies in the present legend of the epic. The original 
legend of the Sacae very likely was that Rustam was cored 
Ilf his wounds by resorting to the “ Eaz " tree. But there were 
ulso the Persian legends according to which wounds were cured 
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by being touched with feathers of .the mystical bird (Cf . Bohram 
Yasht). The narrative in the Shohnameh combined these two 
methods of cure and thus made itself acceptable to both races. 

{b) The association of the bird Simurgh with the Kaz ” 
tree in the Shahnameh is paralleled fully in Chinese mythology. 
There, the crane is associated with these trees (De Groot, IV, 
289). We have already seen how it was a crane which carried 
the hero Sentaro to and from such trees. The Chinese also 
believe that cranes ace the souls of these old trees and inhabit 
them. Some of these trees are indeed said to be 10,000 feet 
high. Hiis reminds us forcibly of Urdausi’s description.^ 

I j ft > jtm j—t UJ J 
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(c) Something might also be said about the peculiar shape 
of the branch which Rustam was instructed to select for his 
purpose. De Groot informs os that the bizarre forms which 
parts of plants assume promoted in China the belief in the ani- 
mation of such plants. Rustam’s instructions were to select 
the longest and the straightest branch to form his arrow 
out of.* 

•• * • "A 

jA ^ jiji 

Obviously, while aware of the plant-animism of China, the 
mythologists of Sakistan had drawn the farther logical con- 
clusion that arrows made oat of the wood of trees would be 
the more dangerous and effective — being sure to hit the most 
vital part of the enemy’s body. 

The forked arrow which Rustam manufactured out of the 
“ ELaz ” wood reminds us that to this day in China forked 
arrow-like pieces of wood are cut out of certain trees to make 
what we would call “ planchettes ” out of. The instructions 
given to-day in Amoy districts to those who would make these 
“ divining pencils ” are very similar to those once given to 
Rustam by the Simurgh, but are only much more detailed.^ " A 
natural fork ought to be cut out from the south-eastern side of 
the tree, where this has always been exposed to the rising and 
culminating Sun;” the fork most also he cut out on an 
auspicious ^y (De Groot, Vol. VI, pp. 1296-96). 


1 UuBtam saw a “ Kaa *' tree which was veiy lofty and on it was 
sitting the majestic bird. 

* The Simurgh advised Rustam to select a perfectly straight branch 
of wbicb the top should be very high while the lowe{ end diould be near- 
est the ground * 
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(d) Fiidaosi speaks of a special cult of the “ Kaz ” tree.^ 

lie speaks of a set of people who worship or practise the 
cult of the “ Kaz " tree. This will not surprise any one who 
knows what a large place is occupied in the old Chinese litera- 
ture and belief by myths about the Cassia, the fir, the pine and 
other rejuvenating trees Indeed, authors on the subject talk 
of the “ Cassia-cult ” (D. A. Mackenzie, op. ciL, p. 141) and 
-tree-cult” Just as Firdausi spoke of "the worship of the 
Kaz.” 

I venture to conclude that the episode of Ispendiar and 
Rustam contains a very large number of parallels or allusions to 
the ancient plant-mythology of China. 


4. Thb Diw-i-SairiD. 


There is still another legend of Rustam which strongly re 
minds us of old Chinese myths. When Rustam slays the White 
Demon he pulls out the liver of the Demon and by means of it 
<-ures'King Kawoos and his followers of their blindness.^ 


j—f j ,_** sLidw tva j 

i/* ^ <s>y^ 
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The Shahnanieb does not inform us why the liver of the 
Demon should be useful in restoring any one's sight— even if 
the lilindness bad been brought on by magical spells. For that 
[lieee of information we have to resort tO Taoist texts where we 
learn of the ancient Chinese belief that each of the six viscera 
contains a soul or a part of the human soul (called the “ Shen ”). 
Now, wo are informed that “ the shen of the liver passes under 
li>e name of Lung-yen or Dragon’s smoke, and its cognomen is 
llan-ining i,e., who holds the Light in his jaws” (De Croat, op. 


^ Huch as is the practice of the people who observe the cult of the 

* (Said Rustam) •' I have out his liver out of bis body ; now what are 
victorious King’s orders f " (Kawoos replied) ” Pour some of its blood 
'<>^0 my eyes as well as into the eyes of my followers, so that we can 
"■B you; and may Qod befriend you.” 
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eit., Vol. IV, p. 72). This pronounoement fully explains to 
us the rationale of Rustam’s procedure. Since the liver of the 
White Demon “ holds the Light,” its application to the eyes of 
King Kawoos naturally had the result of restoring the eye-sight 
of the King. Thus, in a number of cases, Chinese myths help 
ns to understand Iranian myths. 

5. Tan Legends of the Bibihs of Zal and Rustam. 

In the Shahnameh we are told that Zal, the father of Rus- 
tam, was bom with white hair on his body. This feature of the 
child so displeased his father Sam that the infant was exposed 
and saved only through the kindness of the bird Simurgh which 
brought him up. A very similar Chinese legend is that relating 
to Hau-ki (see, Legge, The Shik King, p. 397). Han-Ki ” the 
first bora son came forth like a lamb” (This might have a 
reference to white woolly hair). .46 his father “ was dissatisfied 
with what had taken place ” he exposed his child to secure his 
death. He was placed in a narrow lane. But the sheep and 
oxen protected him with loving care. He wa.s placed in a forest, 
where he was met with by the wood-cutters. He was placed on 
the cold ice ; and a bird screened and supported him with his 
wings. It is true that we have tales about the exposure 
of Romulus and others; but the Chinese and the Sakistani 
legends are nearest each other in referring to the woolly charac- 
ter of the child's hair and in attributing the infant’s safety 
to the intelligent activity of a bird. 

Indeed, there is a story of the birth of a well-known 
historical figure of China which combines the marvellous and 
characteristic features associated in the Shahnameh with the 
births both of Zal and his son Rustam. The reader is well 
aware, no doubt, that what is called the Caesarian operation 
was necessary before the birth of Rustam, and that Zal was 
bom with white hair on his head. Now, the Chinese account of 
the birth of the si^ Lao Tze the reputed founder of Taoism, in- 
forms us that “his mother carried him in her womb fer 
seventy-two years, so that when he was at length cut out of it 
his hair was already white.” Indeed, the name Lao Tae means 
“ Old Boy ” and theSaka hero, Zal, according to Firdausi, might 
well have borne that name. These analogies, I need scarcely 
add, are most striking and significant (Cf. D. A. Mackenzie, op. 
cU., p. 299). 

6. Combat ov Rustam and the White Elephant. 

In the Shahnameh, Rustam performs his first great exploit 
when he was' still a child by engaging the White Elephant and 
destroying him. It is of considerable .rignificanoe in view 
of this story to find in Ghinese mythology a g^at combat 
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lieUveen the White Elephant and his allies on the one hand and 
the *' Bed Child Devil ” and his confederates on the other. In 
the end the White Elephant and his allies Vere worsted (Cf . 
Werner, op, eit,, pp. 283*84). It is somewhat surprising, at first 
Mt^ht, to find the Bnddhist mythology drawing so largely on the 
exploits of a warrior like Bustsm for edifying narratives. Bat 
tlien we have to reckon with the ingenuity of Buddhist nar* 
r.itors who could work wonders with the most unpromising 
material. Further, it was only Just that the followers of the 
great Sakya prophet should avail themselves of the tales of the 
great S:ika soldier. 

It is to be noted that while in subduing Akwan Dev. Bustain 
is conquering the spirit of the wind, in the combat with the 
Wliitc Elephant the hero is triumphing over the demon of 
the waters, Because, as Father Dore points out, “ this 
Elephant is the subtle and metamorphosed spirit of the water ” 
(Don', Part II, Vol. 10, p. 796). It is thus that we trace 
the central idea of the Sakastan and Chinese legends whicli 
exhibit their heroes combating the elemental forces of nature. 
We cannot, of course, say in which of the two regions such 
legends originated. It may bo that the Saka imagination 
was appealed to by the story of a fight between a great 
Elephant and a child and that they incorporated it into the life 
of their national hero. Or it may l)c that the legend originated 
among the Sakas, and was adopted by the Chinese Buddhists 
“ to point a moral and to adorn a tale.” 

7. The Exploits of Kebe.shasf. 

The legends of Kereshasp and of Rustam bear a great rcsem- 
hiance to those Chinese myths which describe the career of Yi 
t he Divine Archer. “ To take one example, the hero Kereshasp 
is said to have slain the gigantic birrl Kamak” which over- 
shadowed the earth and kept off the rains till the rivers dried up 
(S.B.E., Vol. XXIII, p. 296 note 2). The “ Divine Archer ” Yi 
p<‘rformed the same feat by killing the extraordinary birds 
uhich were blowing out fire and were thus causing droughts. 
(Werner, op. eit., pp. 181*182.) Then, again, the Persian legend 
describes Kereshasp as slaying the serpent Srobovar “ which was 
''Wallowing horses and swallowing men ” (S.B.E., Vol. XLVII, 
|>- 12). Just so, the Divine Archer “ Yi ” slew ” near the Tung* 
i»ig lake a serpent a thousand feet long who devoured human 
l»eing8” (Werner, op cif., p. 181). Lastly. Kereshasp slew the 
huge wolf Kapod (S.B.E., Vol. XXIII, p. 295) and thereby great- 
ly distinguished himself. This exploit also finds a parallel in 
itie slaying of “the Great Fox” by the archer Yi. (Granet, 
i^finses ft Legendes de la Chine Aneiennes, p. 613 note.) 

It is curious, besides, that both Kereshasp and &e archer Yi 

represented as having a bad as well as a good side ; and not 
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only the glorious, but the inglorious sides of the Chinese and the 
Persian heroes are similar. Yi is often called “ the Bad Archer ” 
because, (o) he wu " a great eater” ; (6) because he ofifered the 
fat of the animals killed by him in the chase to the deity— an 
offering not aggreeable to the latter; and (c) also because he 
espoused the river goddess Fou*fei, who was of a dissolute 
character (Graiiet, op. eU., pp. 512*51 3 and p. 525 note 6). These 
charges are the same as those which were brought against the 
hero of Sakastan. (a) In the Shahnameh, the heroes of the 
race of Rustam are represented habitually as ” great eaters ” ; 
(5) Kereshasp’s soul is represented to be ” in a troubled condi- 
tion” (S.B.E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 198), and he is represented as 
having grievously offended the god of W Just how this offence 
was given, we are not informed in the Iranian legend. But in 
the case of the "Divine Archer” we know that his offering 
was not acceptable to the deity of fire, (c) Finally, Kereshasp 
was undone, because the "pairika Knathaiti clave unto him,” 
Just as the marriage with the fairy Fou-fei did harm to the great 
Chinese archer. We can only conclude by emphasising the ex- 
traordinary resemblance between the careers of the Divine 
Archer and of Kereshasp. 

Before we pass on from the subject of Kereshasp, we 
have to point out that the Chinese legends attribute to that 
hero’s grand-son Sohrab a well-known exploit of his great 
ancestor. Various Tashts and Pehlevi texts inform us how 
Kereshasp fought the sea-monster, Gandarewa, for a long time, 
and at last seized the latter by his feet and flayed off the skin of 
the aquatic hero who had terrorised the world from his habit- 
ation in the sea Vouru-Kasha (West, Pahlavi Texts II, pp. 369 
et seq.). This exploit is attributed by Chinese legends to No- 
Oha (who corresponds to Sohrab, as we have seen). We read that 
in the regions of the West there was a lake in which lived a 
dragon who was the King of the waters (this is just what tlie 
avesta texts say of Gandarewa). No-Cha overthrew him and 
trampling him under foot tore off the clothes of the monster. But 
No-C^ then found out that the body of the sea-monster was 
covered with scales. It was only when No-Cha tore off these scales 
that he reduced the dragon to submission (Dor£, op. cU., Part II, 
Vol. 7, pp. 236-237). The Chinese legend is obviously an interest- 
ing variant of ihe Gandarewa Saga, but it attributes the exploit 
not to Kereshasp but to his grandson. 

It is not ody in the case of Shahnameh legends l^at we 
discover Chinese parallels. The Kereshasp-nameh, which is 
supposed to narrate the exploits of one of Rustam’s ancestors 
and forms therefore a part of the saga of the Saka race, also 
displays such analogues. Thus, in that work we find Kereshasp 
going on a long voyage and discovering a great many ourious 
races of men— headless people, people with* long amvs and legs, 
people with elephantine ears, etc. Almost all &ese races meet 
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with their paraliela in the old Chinese work entitled the Shan 
llai Ohing or " Hill and River Classics.” In the latter work too 
wo have the same species and varieties of giants, hwaHlmw 
ppoplo, armless people, long-armed and long-l^ged people, the 
oiip-pyed people, etc., (Cf. Werner, op. eiu, pp. 386-390). 

It is noteworthy that in the great majority of cases the 
Slmhnameh legends that possess Chinese analogues are those 
hrlonging to the Sakistan Saga. This was only to be expected 
since the Saka race in its migrations as well as through its long 
stay in the regions of Central Asia came into contact with China. 
Iiiiiced, the Sakas themselves believed that they were in a way 
relnlod to the Chinese; the best proof of this is that their 
legends make their representative hero Rustam, a grandson of 
Sin-duldit (” the Chinese girl ”) However, there are just a few 
legends of the purely Iranian Saga which were obviously ex- 
ehanged with or influenced by Chinese myths. We now 
proceed to consider a couple of specimens of this variety. 

8. The Leobnu ov Queen Sodabbh. 

The rcsemhlanccH between the careers of Sodabeh, queen of 
King Kawoos, and of the Chinese princess Ta Chi deserve to he 
rmphasized here. Readers of Shahnameh ore aware that 
So(iab<‘h was a daughter of the King of Mama-waran and was 
in.arricd to King Kawoos of Persia. J^ater, she fell in love with 
licr step-son Siyawash, and when her love was rejected she tried 
Id slander him in order to bring ohout his ruin. She farther 
t'-icHl to bring about the destruction of Siyawash by attributing 
Id him the parentage of two monstrous children horn of a witch 
Though Siyawash cleared himself of this asi^ersion he was perse- 
cuted by the step-mother into exile and destruction. To avenge 
these wrongs of Siyawash, Rustam killed Sodabeh. 

Compare with this career of the wicked queen of Kawoos 
tiiat of the infamous Ta Chi, the favourite concubine of the 
Chinese King Chou. She coneeived a passion for the virtuous 
pi'inoe Po I-Kao and had resort to all sorts of ruses to catch him 
>11 her net; but his conduct was throughout irreproachable. 
\>-xed by his indifference, she tried slander in order to bring 
•ihout his ruin. But her calumnies did not at first have the 
:>">iilt she expected. Chou, after enquiry, was convinced of the 
iimoccnre of Po. So far, the parallel Avith the Shahnameh narra- 
i>u! ii, exact. The only difference is that Ta Chi has Po put to 
'h’ath within the palace (Werner, op eit., pp. 192-193). The 
I liiuesc narrative does bring in here the episode of the monstrous 
"liildrrn. but it is introduced in relation to another prince 
1" rsecuted by the queen. When Tai Sui, the son of King Chou, 
>s born, he looked like a lump of formless flesh. The in- 
' itnousTa Chi thereupon informed the over-credulous king that 
^ monster had been bom in the palace and the child was 
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ordered to be cast outside the city. He was saved by a hermit 
and when he grew op he avenged his mother. (Werner, pp. I 95 . 
196.) 

It is clear that in the Shahnameh Firdausi has combined iu 
Sodabeh’s persecution of Siyawash, the infamous treatment 
dealt out by the merciless Ta Chi to several of her victims. To 
one more important analogy attention remains to be drawn. 
In Persia great honours were paid annually to the memory 
of Siyawash (and perhaps these honours formed the precedent 
for the annual processions in honour of Hasan and Husain in 
post-lslamic Persia). In China, too, the youthful victims of Ta 
Chi received great honours after their death. Po was canoniz- 
ed while Tai Sui has been worshipped since A.D. 1068 ^Werner, 
op. eit., pp. 194 and 196 ; also Cf. Pere Dote, op. eit., Part II, 
Vol. 10, pp 822-832). 

I have yet to account for my including the story of queen 
Sodabeh among the legends of the Saka tribe. The reason is 
that, as the Shahnameh says, Sodabeh was the daughter of the 
prince of Hamawaran. Now, we know the long association of 
the Saka race with Hamawaran. Mar quart tells us how the 
Saka Haumwatgah were distinguished from the Saka Tigra- 
chandah wdio lived beyond the Oxns. He concludes that the 
Hamawaran Sakas lived for centuries between Baktria and 
Kandahar. (J. Marquart, Unterauchungen, pp. 140, 242, 142, 
86 ) it is consequently most likely that Sodabeh was a prin- 
cess of the Saka race. 

In view of this strong probability, the conjecture of Justi 
that the name Sodabeh is really an Arabic one (Su'da) and has 
been expanded on the model of the name Bodabeh appears not 
to be based on any strong foundation. (See Justi, Iranisches 
Nametd»teh, p. 312 ) If S^abeh being a daughter of the prince 
of Hamawaran was a Saka princess, one need not be surprised 
at the resemblance which her name bears to that of another 
Saka princess— Bodabeh. Indeed, in these two names might 
have ^n preserved to posterity a certain typo of female name 
of the Saka race. Again, Firdausi’s account that King Kawoos 
married a prince of Hamawaran is much more likely to corres- 
pond with facts than the version quoted from Masndi and 
Yaqut that he sought for a wife in far ofi Yemen ; and it is on 
the authority of these latter historians that Justi bases his con- 
jecture. But is it at all likely that Masndi and Yaqut had 
access to any more correct accounts of the very remote age of 
Kawoos than Firdausi had ? 

In concluding this section of one subject 1 am quite willing 
to adnut that the motif or topic of step-mother hating or loving 
her step-son is a fairly common one. But there are two im- 
portant peculiarities of the legends of Sodebeh and of Ta Chi 
which mark them out from other stories onlB indicat^that in thi*) 
case there was either a common source for the legends or imita- 
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tiiiii or borrowing. These features are the monstrous birth and 
tlie «‘ult of the persecuted stepson. 


9. The Cvfbess of Kishmab. 

On another interesting point there is such a striking resem- 
lilauce between a well-known Shahnameh legend, Old Chinese 
beliets and the present day beliefs of the descendants of the 
Sakas (the }>eople of iSeistan) that I cannot leave the matter un- 
recorded. The Shahnameh states that the Prophet Zoroaster 
planted a marvellous cypress tree which possessed a heavenlv 
rhanicter, groat virtues and an enormous size. '■ 

VJ>.. a. ; J 
yJtijMtS ^ yu 

Ir?- 

111 any case there existed a great cypress tree connected 
with the name of Zoroaster which existed far into the 9th 
Century of our Era until cut down in A.D. 846 by the command 
of the Caliph Mutawakkal. 

Nor were the ancient Chinese without a cult of Cypress of 
tiu-ir own. Thus De Groot quotes the Chinese authority Koh 
iluiic to the following effect : — 

" .\iuong the big trees that grow in the mountains there 
.(I'c some that can speak ; but it is not the trees themselves that 
pissess this faculty. Their tsing is named ‘ clouds Yang ’ (that 
>' \ angof tlie heavens, shen), and bo who calls out this 

li.imc becomes happy The deepest roots of oypresses a 

tliDusand years old have the shape of puppets in a sitting 
puiiture, seven inches high. When incisions are made therein, 
iliev lose blood, which, when smeared on one’s foot-soles, 
ciiubles him to walk over water without sinking. And he on 
>-iu>se nose it is smeared will, on stepping into the water, see 
this open before him, so that by that expedient he can abide at 
tlie bottom of the deep. Smear it on yonr bodyt and this will 
■'(‘eoiiie invisible, to return to the visible state when it is wiped 
Moreover, such a puppet cures diseases. To this end, 
'Ct.ipe off a little from it, inside its belly, and swallow as rnneh 
"1 this |x>wdec as can lie on the point of a knife. And external 
"'telling pain of the abdomen is cured immediately on such 


^ **The tree which you call the cypress of Kishmar is indeed the 
fv'.tiBi tree. It deserves to be called the ceiestiai tree, for who else has 
' *a:iied such a tree ?” 
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spots of the belly as are rubbed by the hand with the same 
quantity of scrapings from the corresponding part of the manni- 
kin. Should your left leg be bad, you must scrape a little from 
the left leg of the puppet, or spurt at it. Again, some scrap- 
ings mixed into a torch with other ingredients of great power, 
can light the soil all around in the dark, and, then, if there is 
gold in the soil, or jade, or any other precious things, the liglit 
will turn blue and bend downward, so that you have only to dig 
on the spot thus indicated to find them. And if you pound 
a puppet, and swallow ten pounds of the powder, you will live a 
thousand years.” (De Groot, op. cit., Vol. IV, p 287.) 

Such were the wonderful things believed about the cyiires.^ 
by the Chinese votaries of the cult of the cypress. 

Still more noteworthy are the traces of the old cult to be 
found in the land of the Sakas— among the Seistanb of to-day. 
T might be permitted to quote from the excellent memoir on 
Selstan by Mr. G. P Tate. 

“ There are three other reinaiiis of well ascertained Zoroas- 
trian antiquity. These are the cypress trees about 2 miles 
north of the modern village of Darg in the Hokat and about 
sixteen miles below the town of Juwein. According to tradi- 
tion they are planted in the “days of Naushirwan.” The 
cypress is a slow-growing tree— and for these to have attained 
their present si/.e they must have been planted certainly not 
later than that period (some 1,500 years almost ago) ; and very 
probably at a much earlier date. Turning again to the life and 
teachings of Zoroaster, we see that a peculiar significance was 
attached to this species of the vegetable kingdom 

“ The cypresses of Darg in Seistan were carefully nveasured 
by me. I also at first mistook them for plane trees, but the 
dull and the dark green colour of the foliage assured me of a 
mistake long before I reached them. The taller of the two 
trees is not a perfect specimen. Its crown has been broken 
off ; nevertheless it was found to be 64 feet in height. At a 
height of six feet above the ground its girth was found to be 
17 feet. It was in good leaf. From the roots of this tree 
another had sprung up which does not attain to quite half of 
the stature of the parent tree. At six feet above ground the 
sapling gave a measurement of 12 feet. About two hundred 
yards to the east stands the butt end of a much larger speci- 
men. This imperfect tree at 6 feet above ground measured 
about 23 feet in girth, and its height is only 25 feet. It is 
a much older tree than the others. The latter stand on the 
banks of an old irrigation channel and as their roots conform to 
the spoil banks and bed of the latter the ohsmnel must have 
endured for umumerable centuries and the tree must have been 
originally planted where it now stuids. 

The villagers of Darg told me that this variety of oypres'^ 
may be propagated by means of cuttings, and if so it is by 
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i,(. means impossible that both the cyprtsaea of Darg in Seislan 
:wl of Sangm in Sarhad may have been in this my propagaied 
the famue tree of Kishmar, and may have both been plant- 
<>(1 to c(jmmemorato some event of importance in Sarliad and 
III Snistan, connected with the spread of the doctrines of Zoro* 
i^ter. A smaller and less perfect cypress exists in Seistan to 
I hr \\p.st of the Pariun, which I was told was once a cutting 
trom the trees of Darg These trees are undoubtedly regarded 
nth rrsjieet if not veneration by the Seislanis who also hold the 
kiiia-gaz variety of the tamarisk family in a similar liglit. A 
^rove of these trees exist round a shrine (now of a Muhamma- 
dan Saint). Thoy are botli numerous and of large size. It is 
-, 0(1 that when any calamity is about to befall the country, one 
•if the.-e tree.s always falls, and the country folk bring offerings 
1(1 tiie shrine in order to avert or minimize the threatened disas- 
ters. Tlie shrine and grove is situated in the Kala-i-Kah 
li-trift.” (Tate, Seistan, pp. 188-190.) 

But the cult of the Cypress of Kishmar is a highly complex 
iiir If it reminds us, on the one hand of the myths about the 
I'vprrss which were current in Cliina, !8akastan and in the North- 
Kii'l(*rn iKvrts of Persia, in its other asiwcts it has .surprising 
I'linitips with a very important legend of far-off Egypt. We 
('Mil in tlie Shahnameh that King (lashtasp built a great hall 
iiiiind the Cypress of Kishmar, and that on every leaf of the 
I'vpn'ss of Kishmar was to be found the name of that King 
Aith .in exhortation to him to uphold the faith. Finally we 
have in the account tlie statement that iir that hall or temple 
Airoa-ter im])risoned the DevU Now it is a remarkafde thing 
‘‘nr ■ irnj detail of Hiis description of the hodl or temple at Kisitmar 
utresiumls to (Ae descriptions of the temple, of the Sun at Helinpolis 
Egypt. 

We shall best study this very interesting topic by taking 
••auli detailed feature of the hall at Kishmar and l>y identifying 
'' Mill a corresponding feature of the temple at Heliopolis 

n ) The hall at Kishmar was built around the CypimH plant- 
"• hv Zoroaster; so the Shahnameh informs us. Now, in 
l'.'4vt)b, •* the central sanctuary of every home bad a holy tree ; ” 
'till at the temple of Heliopolis, the place of this central tree 
'ii' taken by the famous Fetsea tree. (Cf. W. Max Miiller, 
t-'i'iiiliaa MyOiology, p. 37). 

I-) On each leaf of the Cypress of Kishmar was inscribed 
‘In; name of King Goshtasp and an exhortation to him. 
■O-VHctly corresponding to (his the supreme god Amen registered 
'^iie names of the kings of Egypt on “the holy tree Persea” in 
temple at Heliopolis (Max Mtillei, op. ctf., p< 37). Sometimes 
’III- Egyptians went farther and thmr gods placed the king him- 
'••'t in the celestial tree {Ibid., p. 63). 

(3) The Devil was imprisoned by Zoroaster in the hall at 
^i'limar. It was verv remarkable that the gigaDtic serpent 
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Apepi or Apophis was represented in £g}'pt either as killed at 
the foot of the Persea tree or as imprisoned in chains in that 
place (Max Miiller, op, ci(.,pp. 106-106). This Apophis or Apepi 
was the great enemy of the snn-god. 

(4) On the walls of the hall at Kishmar, King Gushtasp is 
said (in the Rhahnameh) to have placed sculptured reliefs of 
older Persian Kings. No authority need be quoted to show 
that the Egyptian temples and sanctuaries contained statues 
and reliefs of kings. 

That the Hall at Kishmar should be, according to the 
description we possess of it, a sort of replica of the temple at 
Heliopolis is in itself a historical curiosity. We must now 
advert to an important corollary which is sure to be drawn from 
this resemblance. 

1 am not one of those who hold that Zoroaster lived about 
the sixth century before the Christian Era. Nevertheless, I must 
admit that, the resemblance between the temples at Kishmar 
and at Heliopolis affords some corroboration to the theory of 
floigl which identifies Hystaspes, the father of Darius with King 
Gushtasp (Cf. Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of Aticieal Iran. 
p. 217). It is well-known that Darius had reconquered Egypt 
and that he had lived there for some time. “He conversed 
with the priests and studied their theology and writings.” (E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Egyp, p. 228.) He not only repaired the temple 
of Ptah at Memp^ ; ho himself built a large temple to Amen of 
which the ruins exist in our days. Having thus studied and 
practised Egyptian temple arohiteoture, would it be strange, if on 
bis return to Persia he built a temple to his own deity on the 
lines of the well-known temples of Egypt 1 It is also evident 
that of all the cults of Egypt, the cult of the Sun would appeal 
most to Darius, owing to the veneration in which the Sun was 
held by the Persians. The temple of the Sun at Heliopolis 
would appeal to him most ns it was the model on which other 
temples to the Sun wore built in Egypt and also because it con- 
tained no image or coitus statue. (Erman, Handbook of Egyptian 
Bdigion. pp. 42-43.) If so, what was more natural than that he 
should take the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis as a model for 
one of the temples which bo might have built in Persia on bis 
return from Egypt 1 Would it not be a very natural way of 
celebrating his Egyptian triumphs in Persia ? 1 do not think 
that the above argument is a conclusive one ; but it certainly 
gives some support to the hypothesis of Floigl. 

Leaving aside the highly complicated subject of the date of 
Zoroaster, we can concise that the dMcriptim of the haU at 
Kishmar in the Shahnameh is a reminiscence of fke conquest 
of Egypi by Darius. We have satisfactory evidence that the con- 
tact of Persians with Egypt, which foUowe<i^on that conquest 
had an influence even on the arohiteoture of the palaces Sf Darius 
the oldest of the palaces at Persepolis (Gf. Sarre, Die Kwnst des 
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iffen Fersien, p. 12). To go a little farther, the famoae figare 
.it Pasargadce which some have supposed to be a representation 
<i{ the Gyrus, and others to be that of some sacred genius, has an 
Egyptian head dress (Sarre, op. eit., p. 6). Cavaignac has argued 
recently that soon after the conquest of Egypt the Persians modi- 
fied their own calendar in the light of the Egyptian calendar, 
\Ve are thus realising gradually the great influence exerted by 
Kgypt on its Persian conquerors. In the light of this we need 
nut wonder if Darius built a temple in Persia on the Egyptian 
plan and with Egyptian symbolism. 

I iim aware of the existence in Tibet of a tree or trees 
-ituated in the gold-roofed temple at Kumbum of which the 
leaves are supposed to be written over with certain Tibetan 
characters. Since the days when Hue and Gabet wrote on 
the subject in the middle of the last century, quite a number 
<>t travellers have referred to it. About twenty years ago 
the matter received full discussion in W. Filehiter’s impor- 
tant work “Das Kloster Kumbum in Tibei.“ But the parallel 
■ihich 1 have instituted between the temples at Heliopolis 
<)iid Kishmai shows some features not to be found in these other 
lecounts. These additional features and the strong probability ' 
')t a historical connection between them distinguish the two 
cases compared by me from others. 

9. Thr Lbgeno Of Haft- win. 

While narrating the events of the reign of Ardashir, the 
tirst Sassanian monarch, Firdausi gives us a curious story about 
lii-^ antagonist Haft-wad who ruled in Kirman. The poet 
'iccoauts for the rise of Haft-wad to power by a wondrous 
t<i)e. He was once a poor man whose small income was eked 
■lut l)y the industry of his daughters who had taken to spinning 
and weaving. One day, we are told, one of these girls while 
-ating an apple found a worm in it. She took the worm as 
I tnascot and placed it on the spinning wheel. The result was 
iiighly satisfactory, as she found she could spin much more 
••11 that day than ever before. In fact this worm brought good 
tuck to the whole family of Haft-wSd by causing all family 
• iiterprises to prosper until Haft-w9d rose to be a king. Natur- 
•dly he started a cult of the worm and cherished and sacrificed 
to it. By its aid he brought his opponent Ardashir to the 
iirink of disaster. Nor did the tide of fortune turn until 
Ardashir succeeded in entering Kirman and killing tire worm by 
t stratagem. The story has pnazled the students of the Shah- 
•lameh. But here again the explanation is to be found in 
Chinese mythology. The Chinese have always believed in the 
virtues of the mascot called the “ Golden Caterpillar.” The 
lielief is by no means extinct in our days, and DeGroot tells us 
that he collected the notions prevuling on the subject in China 
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not only from ancient works but at the present day “ from the 
lips of women hnd matrons in Amoy and the surrounding dis- 
tricts ” “ A Golden Caterpillar is a true Jack-of-all-tcades. It 
can spin, weave and sew, plough, sow and reap, in a word, it 
turns its hand to work of whatever kind with a most wonderful 
display of dexterity. In the house where it is kept, women 
merely have to stretch a few warp threads on a loom to find 
the whole web finished to perfection before the next morning 
dawns.” (I need hardly emphasize the close analogy of this to 
the narrative of Haft-wSd ) De Qroot goes on to say that 
“ if its master is a farmer, be has to thrust bis spade into the 
ground only once or twice, to find in no less than no time the 
whole field' ploughed, sown and harrowed. Thus the man or 
woman, who has a caterpillar at command, soon becomes 
wealthy.” (De Groot, op. eit., Vol. V, pp. 867-868.) It was 
thus we find that Haft-wad grew rich ; but he also cherished the 
worm, fed it on delicacies, started a cult for it and virtually 
offered sacrifices to it ; and his enemy Ardashir too had to 
pretend to pray and sacrifice to the worm in order to compass 
the destruction of the latter. This part of the bdief is well- 
known to the Chinese of to-day and we read further in the work 
dted that ” the owner must feed and regale the insect care- 
fully.” Indeed, in China human sacrifices are often offered 
to the Golden Caterpillar, for “superstition enforces also an 
implicit belief in the general tale that the insect from time 
to time demands a human victim to prey on, and is formally 
allowed by its keeper to attack one ” In fact, the worship 
of the Golden Caterpillar is an acknowledged branch of sorcery 
in China, and its practice was probably attributed at once 
to account for the sodden rise of Haft-w&d and to assert* 
the moral superiority of Ardashir over his rival. Before, 
however, the story could have been so utilised in Persia for 
political objects, it must have been introduced from China 
and must have become fairly well-known in Persia. 

The method by which the caterpillar or worm is to be 
found is stated very similarly in the Chinese and Persian 
accounts. The dan^ter of Haft-wgd finds it while she is 
cutting a fruit. Chinese accounts of such finds are equally 
strange. We are told of a Ohina-mim who found a round 
pebble. He ground and perished it, thus discovering that 
it consisted of two layers, one fitting upon the other. Grinding 
it off to the size of a fist, he split it up, and out came an insect 
resembling a grub “ which was indeed the Golden Caterpillar.” 
(De Groot, op. eit., p. 857.) 

This legend of Haft-wftd w a good example from which 
we can illustrate the value of our study of the parallelism 
between legends. The older commentators on the Shahqameh 
were puzzled how to account for the curioufi story and made 
many wild guesses with the object of ezpluning it. Thus, the 
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grcBt Noldeke advanoed the suggestion that the story of Haf t>wBd 
was a form of the old myth of Apollo and the Hydra or of 
Vritra. M. Mohl also believed it to be the adaptation of 
that mji^ with an allusion to the introduotbn of the silk-worm 
into Persia. Justi, in his Nomenbuch (p. 126) adopts these 
suggestions. But as Darmesteter well remarks the main diffi- 
culty is to show why such msrths should find a place in the 
histoiy of Atdeshir (Etvdes Iraniennes, p. 81). But that in- 
{{enious author himself goes still brther afidd in assuming that 
the worm in our legend is an allusion to the dragon Azi Dahaka. 
The suggestion of Liebrecht on the subject has so far been the 
least misleading. He compares the l^end of Hoft-wiid to the 
Scandinavian myth of Bagnar and Thora. In that story Count 
Herraudr has given his beautiful dau^ter Thora a serpent which 
he has found in a vulture’s egg. Thora is pleased with a serpent 
and keeps it in a fine box. The serpent, however, keeps on 
growing until it fills the box and later still in his terror at such 
an alarming development the Count offers the hand of the 
beautiful l^ora to anyone who succeeds in kOling the serpent. 
Ragnar kills the animal and receives the reward. Darmesteter 
is dissatisfied with this explanation of the legend of Haft-w&d| 
and so are we. The Scandinavian legend has only one feature 
in common with the Persian story — vis., the remarkable growth 
in the size of the insect. The two stories have no other feature 
in common, nor can it be explfuned why such a story should be 
incorporate in the history of Ardeshir. On the other hand, 
the Chinese legend which is brought forward here is similar 
in every respect to the Persian story and we have accounted for 
ils introduction ; (Ae motive was to accuse Haft-xcad of sorcery as 
loeU as to account for his sudden rise to power. 

But it mi^t wdl be asked how came the legend which was 
and is current on the Chinese Coast to become so well-known in 
the south of Persia— in Persis which was the home of Ardasbir 
and in Kerman which was the capital of Haft-wSd ? In answer 
to this question we might refer to the i^e-long maritime inter- 
course between the coasts of China and those of the Persian 
Gulf. In a magnificent article in the Journal Asiatique (April- 
June, 1924) M. Gbbtiel Ferrand proves that for many cento- , 
ties the ports of the Persian Gulf sent out ships which navigated 
the Indian Ocean and the Chinese Sea. T^ article tries to 
trace the history of Siraf and other ports of tiie Gulf for centu- 
ries. It is true that three centuries after the Arab conquest 
these ports entered on thtir decline. But they had floorished 
for many centuries. It is due to such maritime activity of 
Persia that the Chinese believed many articles coming to them 
from Indo-China, Ce^on, India, Arabia and even Africa to be 
the products of Persia (Ferrand, op. dt., p. 241). ^cha close 
maritime intercourse might lead to the propagation of some 
Chinese legends into Persia. And in tius oonnectioD, it is inter* 
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esting to find in Firdausi that Haft*wSd who ruled later in 
Kerman, came originally from a port called Elajartui on the 
Persian 6ulf,^ 

• ; 

So also we read in the historian Istakhri that the maritime 
province of Ardashir-Khurreh (which was much patronised by 
King Ardashir) contained ports which were prominent in trade 
and navigation (Ferrand, op. eit., p. 262). The riddle of a 
Chinese legend figuring in the history of tiie war of Ardashir 
and Haft-wad is thus solved — a riddle which had been propound- 
ed by Darmesteter. 

10. Thb Ssabch iron thb ‘‘Fnirons ov Immortality.” 

The account given in the Shahnameh of the mission of 
Barzoe the physician for the bush or fungus of immortality is 
also very similar to those of the attempt made by the Emperor 
Wu Ti of the Han Dynasty (who died in the year 87 B.C.) to 
obtain the Fruit of Life. Even before the age of Wu Ti, other 
Chinese emperors had sent similar missionH to discover the 
” fungus of immortality.” These analogies between the accounts 
of the Persian and of the various Chinese missions deserve to be 
traced in some detail. Just as the Persian King Noshirwan 
sent Barzoe on the quest of the fungus, so one of the emperors 
of China despatched a sage on the same mission. Hsu for 
such was the name of the agent, succeeded so far that he saw new- 
ly harvested crops of the “ fungus of immortality.” Like Barzoe, 
the Chinese agent, too was well-provided with money, but he 
found that a very exorbitant price had been set upon the fungus 
of immortality. “ The god then informed the emperor’s mes- 
senger that toe offerings he brought were not sufficient to be 
r^;arded as payment for this magic plant ” (Donald A. Macken- 
zie, Mythe of China aui Japan, pp. 114-116). The result was 
that “not a leaf could be obWned to bring back to China.” 
Indeed both Barzoe and Hsu Ti were lucky in being able to 
return from the quest to their respective native lands, for a 
sage of the court of the Chinese emperor Wu Ti who started on 
a similar mission “never returned to the earth.” (D. A. 
Mackenzie, op. dt., pp. 146-148.) It is interesting to find that 
both the Shtonameh and the “Herodotus of Oiina” have 
idmtioal ideas about the way in which the fungus of immor- 
tality was to be utilised if and when it was secured. We should 
have supposed prima facie that the fungus was to be eaten or its 
juice was to be inject^ in order to renew youth. That was not, 
however, the correct procedure. “ The Herodotus of China ” has 
recorded that once upon a time leaves of the fungus were carried 

» 

1 (Ha{t.wa«] came from) “ the city of Kajaraa on the Feisian Oolf.” 
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by the ravens to the main land from one of the islands, and 
dropped on the faces of warriors slain in battlh The warriors 
immediately came to life, although they had lain dead for three 
days.” (De Groot, Vol. IV, p. 307, and D. A. Mackenzie, p. 113). 
In'the Shahnameh Barzoe follows exactly the same procedure : ^ 

y. y ) 3 'y ULjf 

y 3 y)jl y 

^ Stiy yi yt iVi 1^ yi 

L-jf y *,yij 

t *i**f O"— 1*» id liLft 

Here we may take leave, for the time being, of these very 
uiteresting and striking parallelism between Chinese and Saka 
legends. For a more detailed and reliable study of this imporl^t 
topic we must await the leisure of such a master of the Sino-. 
Iranian lore as Laufer or de Saussure, whose studies of the mutual 
influence of Iranian and Chinese civilisation have opened out new 
fields for Arehseologists. Indeed, the present essay might well 
form a chapter of one of Laufer’s works. It is for such scholars 
to determine finally the age when the Saka and Chinese legend 
cycles influmiced each otW. If, however, a conjecture mi^t 
be permitted to a mete amateur, I would suggest that the chief 
period during which such influence was exercised was during the 
Chou dynasty which ruled China from 1122 B.C. to, 1249 B.G. 
and which very likely was partly or wholly of Scythio origin 
(Cf. D. A. Mackenzie, op. et(., p. 290). The rule of such a 
dynasty would form a favourable epoch for the dominance of 
Saka influence in China; and it is significant that several of our 
legends like those of Li-Ching, No-Cha, Ta-Chi, etc., are to be 
definitely placed about the time of the Chou dynasty. We 
have it on very good* authority that Wu-Wang, the founder of 
the C9u>a dynasty assembled the tribes on the frontier of t^e 
West of flhina in order to gun the throne. As Prof. Hirth 
argues, this implies that “ his ascendency was actually brou^t 
about by a foreign army” (Hirth, AndmU History of China, 
p. 70). Non>Chineae tribes thus played a great part in the 
establishment of Chou dynasty (Hirtb, op. oiL, pp. 66-70) and 
the influence of such tribes might have been important in the 
field of the history and legends of tiie empire. 


1 "He seleotad vegetoUes of ail kinds graen and dijr, juicy and 
mtheied. He then laid and rubbed these vegetables on the dead men, 
l>ut not one of the dead awoke to Ufa Had tiien the marvelbne vegeta- 
tion failed to aooomplish its object V 
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Ab a literary and historical cariosity 1 bring together here 
tile lines referring to China which for some reason Firdausi has 
introduced into many of the Shabnameh legends which we have 
shown to possess Chinese analogues. Thus we read in the 
legend of Rustam and Sohrab we have >— 

In the legend of Akwan we note*— 

8o also in the legend of Ispendiar *— 


uT*** 

And in the story of Haft-w5d *— 


It is ftlan to be remarked that these references to China were in 
no way made necessary by the plot or context of the respective 
legends. All this might well give rise to a well>groanded con- 
jecture that in the earlier versions of the stories which the poet 
Viftd before him there were such farther and more detailed r^er- 
ences to China that the poet felt bound to follow suit and to 
introduce the above tines. 


1 (Said Hajir) •• From China an ally has recently arrived to help the 

kiiiKp*’ 

> *' He answered that a Chinese sage has written an episode on this 

tOpiCa’' 

* (The Simuri^ advised Rastam to) •• pray to God and to proceed to 
the aborea of the nw of China ’* (to out the arrow from the Kaa tree). 

4 « Haft-wAd’s power stretched from the Sea of China to Karmanand 
his troops ooonpied the shores of these seas.” 


ARTicijfi No. 3 


Bahrain Yasht : Analogues and Origins. 

By Sib J. C. Coyajee. 

The Parsis are particularly fond of reciting the Bahram 
Yasht; and the more one studies that Yasht the stronger 
becomes tho conviction that this preference is well grounded and 
is guided by a sound instinct ; for that Yasht contains an un- 
usually large number of mystical^ poetic, and beautiful legends 
and much symbolism of the same description. These legends 
and that symbolism are very ancient, since very luckily indeed, 
the ethicising process has not gone very far in the case of this 
Yasht. For that and other reasons, tho Yasht forms a rich store- 
house of old legends and usages and lends itself particularly well 
to the purposes of a comparative, study of religious legends. In 
particular, as I am attempting to show here, the legends and sym-, 
holism of China approaches very close to those of the Yasht. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to write an instructive and use- 
ful commentary on the Yasht with the help of the material 
available in Chinese works or in works on the Chinese religions. 
The parallelism will be closest where we touch on the bird and 
tree symbolism in tho Yasht ; but other portions of the Yasht will 
also be the better interpreted and understood after such a com- 
parative study. Wo shall begin our task by examining the very 
interesting bird and tree symbolism from the Bahram Yasht — 
supplementing it suitably from other Yashts and from the 
Pehlevi texts. Other portions of the Yasht will be taken up 
later ; and we shall wind up by considering whether any light is 
thrown by our study on the important question of the geogra- 
phical region in which the leading ideas and symbolism of 
the Yasht originated. Be it noted, however, that the question 
treated is not one of language but of the basic cultural and reli- 
gious ideas and of the geographical position and surroundings 
of the region in which a hymnology of the character of that 
Yasht could have its origins. 

1. The Cult op the Cbanb (“Sien-Ho'*). 

The first bird of the Chinese Mythology to which we shall 
turn is the Sien-Ho or Crane. Pere Dor6 has given a useful 
resume of the old Chinese beliefs regarding the Crane in 
his encyclopfisdio work Rkh&rehM swr lea 8wpefatiik/ha En Chine 
(Part I, Vol. 2, pp. 468*469). It is only a short sketch of 
the legends about the bird, but it casts a great deal of useful 
light on the Yasht. Let us begin with one of the most perplex- 
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ing paragraphs in the Yasht and interpret it in the light of the 
cult of the Crane. In verse 39 of the Yasht we read that the 
bird called Varengana “ carries the chariot of the lords ; he 
carries the chariots of the lordly ones ; the chariots of the sever* 
eigns. He carried the chariot of Kavi'Usa.*” The paragraph 
is at first sight unmeaning, for how can a mere bird carry 
the cars of sovereigns t Let us, however, torn to the following 
story of the Sien-Ho in a Chinese work, and that verse of 
the Yasht will have found its interpretation ; “ The barbarians 
invaded the territory of the Marquis of Wei I-Kong in 660 
B.C. The Marquis gave them battle in the marsh of Yug. 
He loved to honour the cranes and took with him some of these 
birds perched on his war chariot. The soldiers who were 
not well disposed towards him, while putting on their armour, 
before battle, said jestingly. ‘Forward our crane officers 1 
Without you how con we engage in battle ? ’ Such sceptical 
and irreverent soldiers were signally defeated, as indeed they 
deserved to. But the moral and implication of the story is that 
but for such blasphemy the cranes would have carried the 
leader’s chariot victoriously through the battle. In the light of 
such beliefs the true meaning of the Yasht verse 39 is clear. 
We now know the old l^end that the mysterious crane could 
carry the chariots of sovereigns through battles and it is on that 
ground partly that I shall argue later that “ Varengana is to be 
taken as the equivalent of Persian word ‘ Kulang ' (crane). ” 

Verse 39 goes on to say that upon the wings of that bird is 
carried Hie “ male horse, the burden*bearing camel, the boat 
in the river.” Head by itself all this is meaningless. However, 
in Chinese mythology the crane (Sien-Ho) is represented as 
the most rapid means of transportation by sea or land. Thus 
the hero Sentaro was carried by a crane to the islands of 
the blest and back in one night (^nald A. Mackenzie ; Myths 
of China and Japan, pp. 116-117); and in the pictures of 
the eight famous immortals of China crossing the Sea 
we find the crane flying with their boat (Werner; M^hs 
and Legends of China, p. 30 2). In another great battle the hero 
Nin-wo figures triumphantly riding on a crane (Dor6 ; Part 2, 
Vol. II, p. 1049). So also the famous “white Crane Youth” 
rides the sacred crane in his great battles. No doubt the origin 
of this idea about the crane as a sort of genius of locomotion 
was to be found in the immense extent of tire annual migration 
of the crane which covers countries stretching from India 
in the South up to the Arctic regions. 

The Varengana is also represented in Bahram Yasht verse 
36 as a bringer of good luck— one who bears a feather of 
that bird is “ a fortunate man. ” Further, " it maintains him in 
his glory.” This accords very well with the, Chinese legends 
which make the crane the companion of the gods of ho&onr as 
well as of good fortune (Dor4 ; op. eit., Port I, Vol. 2, fig. 217). 
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in some images the angel of good fortune is seen walking with 
the crone by bis side ; while in others a banner is borne over 
him and a picture of the crane is drawn on the banner 
Part II, Vol. II, p. 946-947). 

But if the crane or Sien-Ho corresponds to the bird Vaten- 
guna in s. 14 of the Yasht, it corresponds also to the bird 
Saena (Merg-sin) in section 16. And here I would emphasise 
the close simHarUy of ihe names of the bird Saen or Sin of 
Persian and ‘of the “Sien-Ho” of Chinese legends. In China 
the crane got its name Sien-Ho from its supposed close associa- 
tion with the “ Sien ” or hermits who have secured total immu* 
nity from death by consuming life-conferring v^etable pfoducts. 
“ The crane is celebrated throughout China for living hundreds, 
nay, thousands of years. Authors describe it as a bird accom- 
panying especially the Sien who obtained bodQy immortality 
.and serving them for vehicles (De Groot ; Vol. IV, pp. 232- 
233 and 2i)5), Indeed, the association between these majestic 
birds and the holy saints was so close that sometimes the saint 
was transformed into the bird and at other times the bird 
was changed into the saint. These Mid such other notions 
account for the legends of the wisdom of the Simurgh to be met 
with in the Shahnameh. the Dabistan and in the mystic poems 
(){ Attar and other Sufis. Very probably they also account for 
oue of the most famous saints and apostles of Zoroastrianism 
being given (or assuming) the name of “ Saeno. ” 

We note that in Bahram Yasht verse 41, the bird Mereg-Sin 
is said to cover the mountain tops “as clouds cover them.” 
Here also we have a reference to the crossing of mountains by 
large flocks of cranes in their annual migrations. The range 
of Paropamisos was called locally “Aparasen” in Awesta 
age since it was so high that the cranes could not cross them 
{^. Marqnart, Untersuchungen, p. 76). That phenomenon— 
the crossing of mountains by cranes— also appealed to the 
imt^nation of the Chinese and was embodied in their poetic 
legends. Thus one of the lofty mountains of China was called 
“ the Mountain of the song of the cranes " (Dore ; PSrt II, Vol. 
10, p. 789). We have also the account of a battle fought in the 
heroic age for the possession of a mountain whore the crane by 
his great powers of flight nearly succeeded in achieving success 
(Dorc ; Part II, Vol. 9. p. 663). If the Bahram Yasht rises to 
poetic heights in describing tiie'flij^t of the Saena over the 
mountains, the romantic genius of China oonld not be said 
to have lagged very far behind 

In the later Persian legends as narrated in the Shahna- 
meb and the Dabistan, tiie mystioal birds Varengona and 
Mereg-sin are identified and treat^ as one. While in the Yasht 
verse 36 it is the feathers of the Varengana with which the 
body is to be rubbed to cure the wounds inflicted by an enemy, 
in the Shahnamdi that virtue is attributed to the feathers 
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of the Simurgb. “ When Budabah’s flank was opoied to bring 
forth Rustam, her wound was healed by rubbing it with 
the Simurgh’s feather; Rustam, wounded to death by 
Isfondiyar, was cured in the same manner. ” 

We shall later consider the interesting legends about 
various trees like the pine, the fir and the cypress which 
were believed by the Chinese to be life-conferring and health- 
restoring plants (Cf. De Groot; Bdigiom System of China, 
Vol. IV, pp. 294^324). Now, since the cranes were observed to 
visit old firs there was formed a very ancient association 
between the cranes and the trees and these birds were suxiposed 
to be the souls of these old trees Ubid., p. 289). Being identified 
with the spirit of such long-lived trees, the crane (the Sien-Ho) 
became in its turn the bird of immortality (Dore; Part I, 
Vol. 2, p. 468-9 and fig. 217). Hence, oven down to our 
own days the crane is to the Chinese a transcendent symbol of 
immortality. As such an emblem it is painted even on the 
hearses of the dead to symbolise the transition to immortality. 
Indeed, it personifies generally the genius of immortality in 
China (Dord ; Ibid., and De Groot ; Vol. IV, p. 369). 

It is when we find such an ancient and great cult of 
the Sien-Ho or crane as the symbol of immortality that we can 
understand how the western Iranians living not very far 
from China came to believe that, its feathers would cure 
wounds, confer vitality and repel charms {Bahram Tasht, s. 35). 

It might be noted that the cult of the Crane which was at 
one time so important in old Iran and China cannot be said to 
be dead even in our own days. “ In certain districts of India, 
in Japan and among the Kalmuks they are held in reverence. ” 
(Cf. Evans, ‘'Birds”, p. 254 — Ganinidge Natural Hisiory). 
Their wonderful dances and their mighty and seasonal 
flights have been noticed not only in the religious poetry of 
China and Persia but by poets like Virgil in the West and like 
Attar and Rumi in the East. Their long and mysterious flights 
have been taken by the Safi poets as worthy txrpes of tiie soul’s 
flights towards and in the world of spirit; and this mystic 
poetry has found in the flight of the cranes following their 
leader a suitable parallel for the seekers atter truth follow- 
ing their sjuritaal guide. 

In the Awesta the Varengana is said to carry heroes 
and their chariots (fiokram Tasht, verses 39 and 40). So also 
in the Shahnameh it carries Rustam in one ni^t to the “ Eaa ” 
tree on the Glunese sea. Such belidfs too are not yet dead 
in parts of Asia. Thus “ in 1740 the Tartars of Erasnolarsk 
and the Assamians assured J. Q. Gmelin that when autumn 
came each Crane took a Corncrake on its back and transported 
it to a warmer land ; while the well known bdief of the Egyptian 
peasant that Cranes and StoAs bring a living Ibad was ifot long 
sinee gravely promulgated in this country as a tmt^ ” (Newton 
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and Gadow ; Dictionary of Birii, p. fiSO. 6ine]iii ; Beiae dmik 
Sibirien, Vol. Ill, pp. 393>394). It is an old belief that the 
lesser birds get tdiemselves conveyed by Storks and Cranes 
on their migrations. 

2. The Colt oe thb Phoenix. 

Somewhat less important for the study of Babram Yasht, 
hut still quite useful in the task of interpretation is the Chinese 
cult of the Phoenix. Thus in the Yasht verse 21 we read 
about a mystic bird that “he grazes the hidden way of the 
mountains, he grazes the tops of the mountains, he grazes the 
depths of the vales, he gnues the summits of the trees, listen- 
ing to the voices of the birds. ” All this is very poetical, but its 
full meaning and poetio significance is brought out only by 
a comparison with the cult of the phoenix. In Chinese mytho- 
l(^y the phoenix bathes in limpid fountain, passes over the 
Keen Lun mountains and in the evening it retires in the rocky 
grottoes of Tan. It is only rarely HhcU it loutkes the ground and 
when it does the other birds at once come to pay it homage . 
(Core ; Part I. Vol. 2, p. 444). Wo can now see why in th^ 
verse quoted from the Yasht, the mystic bird only grazes 
or passes over the motttttotne and depths of vales. For according 
to Chinese classics the Phoenix is tm dignified a bird to touch 
the ground except momentarily and then only to accept 
the homage of other birds. So also in Awesta the turd grazes 
•he summits of trees ” for there is only one tree, according to the 
Chinese mythology on which the Phoenix condescends to alight 
(Ooic ; op. eit.. Part I, Vol. 2, p. 444). The bird does not walk 
or tread the ground, it either flies or dances as it has only one 
foot (Groot, II, 675). Interpretation thus assisted brings out 
the full poetio effect of the Awesta text. 

Then again in the Yasht verse 36 “ the feathers of that 
bird brings him the homage of men. " This passage is indeed 
the predecessor of the famous cult of the Homai which was 
widely spread in mediaeval and modem Persia. According to 
that cult, the shadow of the bird sufficed to exalt the man 
on whom it fell to kingship. A very similar belief was held 
in ancient times in China, and instances are quoted in which 
the Phoenix buflt its nest on the roofs of the palaces of various 
emperors of China, (Doi4 ; Part I, Vol. 2, p. 442). 

So high is the spirited value of the feathers of the Phoenix 
that one of them was habituany carried about by such a prince 
of spiritualism as Chang Kuo— one of the eight famous immor- 
tals (Werner, p. 296). Well mij^t our Yasht say that sudi 
a feather brings to its bearer the homage of men— homage 
which is, as we see, not only tnrestrial but spiritual. It is to be 
noticed that there were only a dozen of such featima in the taO 
of the Hioeaix— a number conesponding to the months of ttie 
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year. When we obtain the further information from the 
Chinese writers that this divine bird is the product of the fire 
and the “ sien ” {Ibid., p. 444) then we see the rational of the 
place it occupies in the Bahram Yasht. 

There is another verse of our Yasht (verse 19) which 
the Phoenix legend might help to elucidate. That verse des> 
oribes the bird as “ formidable in its lower parts and aggressive- 
ly armed in its upper regions.” This is paralleled again in 
the Chinese account of the Phoenix which endows it with 
tile back of the tortoise, the neck of the serpent and the head 
of a fowl (Dorc ; Part I, Vul. 2, p. 444). Thus the Phoenix 
is endowed in its upper and lower pacts with formidable means 
of attack and defence both according to the Chinese and the 
Persian legends. 


(3) Thb Colt of thb Ravxn. 

The description of the Varaghna bird (the raven) which we 
have in verse 19 of the Bahram Yasht corresponds both to the 
Chinese cults of the Haven and of the Bird of the Morning. In 
China “ the Sun is symbolised by the figure of a raven in a 
circle ” (Werner, op. eil., p. 176, Granet, Danse elLegendes de la 
Chine Andenne, pp. 372, 375 and 377). The red raven 
(“le Corbeau Rouge”) was the symbol of the Chon race 
and dynasty. “The Chou ruled by the efficacy of fire,” for 
when their ancestor was marching to gun a throne a flame came 
down from on high to consume the sacrifice offered by him and 
the flame then changed itself into a red crow (Granet, p. 387). 
Consequently the red crow was, like the Phoenix, thesymitol both 
of the Sun and of the sacred fire. Thus the raven was an age- 
long symbol of the fire and the Sun in Asia, and hence we can 
understand its place in the Yasht. There was another reason too 
for the raven’s presence in legends ; for it was believed to be a 
“ spectre bird ” in China, and De Groot quotes from the “ com- 
mentator of the Classic of Birds ” to the effect that its knowledge 
is great enough to give it an insight into good and bad fortune.” 
Hence from ancient times the Chinese look upon even the crows 
as “ spectres able to foreknow things.” (De Groot, Vol. V, p. 
638.) 

But the Varaghna is not only reminiscent of the raven 
of the Chinese myths but also of “the bird of dawn.” The 
Varaghna according to our Yasht “ flies up Joyfully at the flrst 
break of dawn, wishing the night to be no more.” ' According 
to the Chinese accounts too, the bird of dawn has a sonorous 
voice and majestic bearing. In verse 20 of the Bahram Yasht 
the Varaghna flies about joyously in early morning wishing the 
disappearance of the night and the appearance of the morning. 
In this respect idso the analogy of the Varaghna to th6*Ghinese 
bird of the morning is very clear. 
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Before we pass on to another enbjeot, it might be pwmitted 
to revert to vetee 36 of the Yasht. It is there said that “ if a 
man holds a bone of that strong bird. . . .no one can or 
turn to flight that fortunate man.” We are not told in 
the Awesta, however, how the bone is to be used to secure such 
immunity. But here Chinese mythology comes to our assis- 
tance and helps again in the task of interpretation. For 
we read in Chinese accounts that the emperor Houang-ti 
encountering a sea-monster subdued him by hitting him with a 
bone of the “ thunder-bird ” with such force that the noise 
of the blows was heard 500 li's away and served to inspire the 
whole empire with a respectful fear of the hero (Qranet, 
509-510) . Incidentally, an attempt has been made by A , Gruen- 
wedel to identify the “thunder-bird’* with the Indian bird 
“Garuda” (Werner, 200). 

11. The pziAMT symbolism of the Yasht. 

We now pass from legends about the marvellous bird 
Saena to those about the tree on which it rests; and here 
we shall be supplementing the information given by the 
Bahram Yasht by that afforded by the Bashn Yasht (verse 
17) and by the Minokhirad, LXIl, 37. In these accounts 
wc are informed that the resting place of the Saena is a 
tree “that stands in the middle of the Vouru-Kasba, that 
is called tAe tree of good remedies, the tree of powerful remedies the 
tree of aU remediee” To this description ot the tree the Mino- 
Khirad adds that the bird rests on the tree which is Jad-besh 
(opposed to harm) of all seeds. ’* 

For the tree rendered so famous alike in the Awesta 
and in the Peblevi texts it is not difiScult to find close paialiels 
from Chinese mythology. Thus we are told that “ the bird 
of dawn” which “having eaten the active principle of 
ihe Sun, has assumed the form of a thiee-footed bird, which 
])eiohes on the fn-sang tree (a tree said to grow at the place 
where the sun rises) in the middle of the Eastern Sea ” (Werner, 
op. ctt., pp. 186-187). Here we have a complete parallel to 
the Awesta account of the tree standing in the middle of 
the Vouru Kasha on which is the resting place of a matvdlous 
bird. 

However, we have still to find an analogue for the “ tree of 
powerful remedies, the tree of all remediee” of the Raehnn 
Yasht. Nor shall we be disappointed, for there is a great 
cycle of stories about the “Sien ” trees grosring on the Aores 
end in the islands of the Chinese Sea where the holy men 
(the “ Sien ”) derive the medicine whidi confers immortiriity on 
them (De Groot, Vol. lY, pp. 294-308, Dtmald A. Maolmmsie, 
MyAs of China and Japan, pp. 113-119). On some of these 
trees is found tbe crane {(he “ Sini-ho ”). Indeed, these cranes 
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ate to be regarded as the sonie of tJieee tieee ; and further, the 
I souls of old firs ate reiuresented sometimee as cranes which may 
be transformed men (De Qroot, IV, 280). Moreover, there 
is the closest association betweei^ the life-lengthening trees, the 
cranes and the holy men. The holy men ate “ Sien,” the trees 
ate also " sien ” trees and the crane is the “ Sien-ho. ’* 

These trees of the Eastern Ocean to&teh can give mmortoM- 
ty correqiond very well with the white -Horn or Ookud — “ the 
healing and the ondefiled, growing at the source of the water of 
ardevisura; entry one who eate it becomes mmorfal’' (Bunda- 
bidi. Chap. XX^^, verse 4). From that tree, the Bundahesh 
adds further, immortality is prepared (Bundahish, Chap. XVII, 
verse 1), Just as the Chinese “ siens” prepared the means of at- 
taining immortality from the trees on the Eastern Ocean or 
grown in the islands thereof. 

That brings us to verse 57 of the Bahram Yasht which 
is the one place in the Yasht celebrating the virtues of ^oma. 
The first thing that strikes os is that the virtues of the Haoma 
as celebrated in the Bahram Yasht ate different from those 
narrated in the Haoma Yasht. In the former it is supposed to 
“save one’s head” and to be “a protector to my body.” 
In fact as Lommel-has pointed out the sprig of Homa is to be 
used only as an amulet in tiie Bahram Yasht {lammel, Die 
Tashts Au Atoesta, p. 134) and is to be carried on the head 
to protect life in battle.' In other words, it prolongs tlie life of 
its worshipper. On the other hand, in the Haoma Yasht 
the functions of Haoma ate to exalt intelligence and powers of 
thought to grant wisdom and wealth and to promote matrimony 
and the birth of worthy progeny. To the Haoma juice of 
the Bahram Yasht corresponds that dew of immortality from the 
lunar trees which was given by the goddess to illustrious heroes 
like Shen-I to prolong their lives (D. A. Mackenzie, op eit., 
p. 144). As the author Just quoted observes *' the moon-water 
which nourishes jdants and trees, and the dew of immortality in 
the Jade cup, appear to be identical with the Indian Soma and 
the Nectar of the classic gods ” — and it might have been added 
to the life prolonging Haoma of the Bahram Yasht. 

III. Pi^UIUCIiS TO SOMB OTHBB SXOTIONS Of THB 

Bahbah Yasht. 

The paraUelim is the greatest as between (be Ohiitese and 
Persian legends as refpirds (be tree and bird syrnboUem. But 
there are interesting resemblances as regards other legends 
also. Let ns take section 17 of the Bahram Yadit of which the 
importance has been hitherto overlooked. It is to be emjdia- 
sis^ that this section contains rules governing the sacrificial 
rites in the cases of the angel Bahram ; Vend 56 commands that 
only the dry variety of w<^s are to feed the fire of Bahram ; 
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Verse 61 informs ns of the classes of persons who cannot parti* 
cipate in the sacrifices to the angel. Bat the most important 
nile is DO doubt that laid down by verse 60 which states the 
description of cattle which can be offered op to that angel. 
We are told in that verse that the cattle sacrificed should be of 
white colour or of black or yellow colour (Gf. Harles and 
Danneeteter) but that the cattle should be of one colour only 
or of the same sort. These rules remind us of the similar 
sacrificial regulations observed by the ancient Chinese. Thus 
in the case of sacrifices to the spirit of waters a pure white 
horse was preferred or a bay one with a black mane (Granet, 
476-7). 

(1) The Tasht emphasises in verses 7 and 9 the pelhw ears 
and horns of the bull and the ydlow ears and caparison of 
the horse — both the bull and the horse being “ incarnations” of 
Bahram. That description ^ints to the old Chinese colour 
symbolism. “ In the Buddhist paradise the pure beings have 
faces bright and ydhwish, yellow being the sacred colour of the 
Buddhist, as it is the colour of the chief dragon of China ” (D. 
A. Mackenzie, p. 126). The emperor Hwang Ti (yellow God) 
was one of the most famous of the legendary emperors (Macken- 
zie, p. 277). “ Yellow is like red reputed to be a vital colour, 
fjghtning is yMlow ; the flames of wood are yellow — while the 
embers arert^ (D. A. Mackenzie, p, 162). 

Why again it might be asked does the Bahram Yasht 
•'inphasise the colour of the ears of the two animals (the horse 
and the bull) in verses 7 and 9 ? We would look in vain for the 
<'xplaaation elsewhere in the Awesta. But the Chinese mytho- 
logy can help us by proving that the ears were a particulady 
important part of the animals offered for sacrifice and the bull 
and the horse were pre-eminently sacrificial animals (Granet, op. 
rit., pp. 136-143). As Granet observes “ the animal sacrifice 
» as not killed at once. A beginning was made by offering to the 
gods a little of the blood and hair and this hair was taken from 
the ears ” {Ibid., pp. 137-138). The same authority goes on to 
-^ay that the blo(^ drawn from the ears was necessary to sancti- 
fy both the field of battle and the place of triumph (Ibid., 
|ip. 142-3). We thus account for the importance attached 
r<) the ears as well as to the hair on the ears and their colour in 
'acrifices offered to Mars in the Chinese systems. ‘Nor accord- 
■ng to our Yasht is the importance of these factors any the less 
'll the cult of tike Persian Mors. 

^ The yellow or golden colour is however sometimes sacred 
by itself, and in another branch of Chinese mytholoi^t the king 
of cattle (corresponding to Drawosp in the Awesta) is opposed 
|jv a great general riding a horse with golden eyes (Dore, Pstft 
'!> Vol. 11, p. 1048). (Mden eyes as well as golden ears thus 
'iiark out a horse as sacred. 

(2) In verse 29 of the Yasht we find the menticm of the 
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powerful Kara fish which is to be found in the Rangha and 
which has a wonderful eyensight. A fuller description of the 
fish is to be found in Bundahish, Chap. XVllI, verses 5 and 6; 
{S.B.B., Vol. V, p. 66) where we have described for us fur- 
tW characteristics of the fish. It is a great fish which can 
snap in its Jaws any animal ; it is also said to be very “ serpent- 
like.” Very comparable with this is the “ Divine Crocodile ” or 
“first crocodile” of the Chinese which resides in the gulf 
or rather abyss of Tsouei-tchang. This fish has extraordinary 
power of illumination for when it either enters the abyss or 
emerges therefrom it produces flashes of light. (Granet, p. 609.) 
With such powers of illumination and with its human head and 
eyes, the Chinese alligator too is very keen sighted. The serpen- 
tine shape and the powerful Jaws of the fish as described in 
Bundahish certainly suggest a fish of the crocodile type. 

In the Bundahish (Ch. XVIIl, verse 2) we are also told 
that the great opponent of the beneficent Kara fish is a lizard 
formed by the evil spirit, and the task of the ten Kara fishes is 
to keep away that lizard {8.B.E., Vol. V, p. 66). It is note- 
worthy, in this connection, that according to a great number 
of Chinese religious classics the lizard is the spirit of marshes. 
The spirit of the marshes is called Mien and it possesses 
the form of a great lizard. The same spirit is to be found 
in dried up beds of rivers. It is said to be as high as the spoke 
of a oar’s wheel and to be as long as the pole of the oar (Cf. De 
Ha/rlez, Le Idvre dee Eaprits et dea Inmortda. pp. 80-81). As in 
the Awesta and in the Bundahish the Kara fish is the represen- 
tative inhabitant of fresh flowing waters; while the saurian 
which infests unhealthy marshes and drying op rivers might 
well be said to have been formed by the evil spirit. 

(3) No Awesta scholar has yet explained the object or sig- 
nificance of the sentence in verse 44 of the Yasht : “ Do thou 
throw four feathers in the way ” of an advancing enemy about 
to engage in action. Several translators (e.g., Darmesteter, 
S.B.E., Vol. XXIll, p. 243, note 2) have seen that the reference 
must be to “an arrow feathered with four Varengana’s 
featiters.” And this conjecture is supported by lines in the 
Shahnameh like *Jsu 

[On ihat arrow leere four feaBwra of (he Kople.] 

It was certainly -an arrow with four feathers on it to be 
thrown at the foe before battle is Joined. The reference to 
Varenjana is a pure conjecture on the part of Darmesteter, 
for that bird has not been mentioned in a number of preceding 
verses in the Tasht and the bird mentioned any where near 
verse 44 is not the Varenjana (which appears in verse 36} 
but the Samia which figures in verse 41. *Nor doe»the Yuht 
say anything about fitting tbe feathers of either of these birds 
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into the arrowe. For the feathen of the Varenjana are used 
only for rubbing the body with for oaring wounds or to “ bring 
homage of men." A good commentary on Varengona’s funo* 
tions is to be found in Dinkard, Bk. IX, Chap. 23. verse 3, 
where the Kayan gloi^ stands by the king’s side “ to rub his 
iwsom" (S.B.E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 227). The feathers of the 
Varenjana have a similar anointing function in the case of 
kings and princes as well as a healing function. There is 
no warrant for assuming with Darmesteter that the Varen- 
Jana’s feathers which were so precious were to be used to assist 
the flight of arrows. 

What then is the sense of emphasising the throwing of 
single arrow at a foe at the beginning of a fight in which 
thousands of arrows will be soon discharged on both sides! 
Here again we can obtain useful light from ancient Chinese 
usages and legends. Arrows were thrown both for sacrificial 
and ceremonial purposes. When a male child was bom four 
arrows were thrown — one at each cardinal point.^ Not only 
were these arrows thrown but others were offered to* the gods re* 
>iding in particular directions like the East (Granet, p. 380, 
note 5 ; p. 448, note 3 and p. 233, note 2). The arrows thrown 
in certain directions were “ arrows of expulsion " (i e., thrown to 
get rid of evil influences), those which were offered were 
"arrows of oblation." The throwing of an arrow was also 
a necessary ceremonial for breaking up of an old friendship or 
alliance and was a necessary part of the ceremony of declaring 
hostilities. It is in the light of these ancient usages which 
might have extended far beyond the boundaries of China that 
verse 44 of our Tasht has to be read and interpreted. That 
Ynsht tells us that victory would incline to the side of the 
party which was faithful to its plighted word and oath and has 
thus pleased Aashnu and Mifbra (verse 47). It is certainly 
sonsistent with such strict notions of rectitude, formaily to 
ilirow an arrow and thus break off all lien and alUance with the 
'■PlMnent before engaging him in battle. Or it may be that 
Hie arrows which was thrown in the way of the enemy was " as 
•irrow of expulsion " of evil inflaences. It is well worth adding 
here that, according to the Dinhard, in Sessonide times a stick 
nhich had been blessed was fired as the first arrow, at toe 
loginning of battles, (Of. Huart, AncietU Persia and Iranian 
''ivUizaiion, p. 161). 

(4) It is true that the series of " incarnations " of Bahram to 
be found in this Yatot has no complete parallel in Chinese 
mythology. But some of the animals mentioned in the Tasht 
Ho form part of toe Cort^ of Tcheng Hoang— toe protector of 
cities against attacks and a god who was annually worshipped by 
“very <flty in China with the object of securing victory and 
l^eace (])or4, op. ot(., part II, Vol. 11, pp. 876*892). In 
tact Tchmig Hoang is a kind of Urban Mars and is considered 
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It VM onij in a region where the cult of the Saena wae bo 
strongly marked tiiat it was possible to oompare even the angel 
of war with that bird. The land of Sagastan stretching &om 
Baotria to Gandhaia (Marqnart, op. cU., p. 242) was in the 
direct route of the great migration of the Saena cranes, and its 
inhabitants must have had unusual opportunities of admiring 
the flight of huge flocks of these birds over the Paropamisos 
range when they most have appeared to cover the mountains. 

(4) If indeed the Tasht bad been composed or its main 
ideas bad been pot together in Iran proper we could not doubt 
that its shape and its contents would have been very different. 
We cannot doubt that there would have appeared in it that 
magnifioient march-past of the great warrior kings and heroes 
of Iran with which we are so familiar in other Ynshtsas. Old 
Iran was very rich in martial kings and heroes and it was very 
proud of them. Even in hymns addressed to peaceful goddesses 
like Ashi and Aban the warriors take the first places and 
almost crowd out the other personages. In a hymn to Mars 
written in Iran proper we would naturally expect to see a cul- 
mination of the process and to have another little Shahnameh 
(as in Zamyad Yasht) to enrich our knowledge of history.* But 
what do we find instead of that glorious military spectacle ? 
The names of only' two or three of the best known Persian 
kings are brought into a couple of verses (verses 39 and 40), as 
by a side wind and casually. This is exactly the extent 
of knowledge of Iranian history which we would expect in the 
Sakas after they had been '‘Iranicised” and had settled down. 
From that race, at an early historical period, we could not in 
reason expect a glowing sense of pride in the history and tradi- 
tions of old Iran. Their position was very peculiar and some- 
times a doubtful one as regards Iranian race and culture. 
Indeed, while the Sakas south of the Paropamisus were accepted 
as allies of Iran, the position of their northern Kinsmen living in 
Saukavastan was regarded as a very anomalous one. They 


1 It is significant also that tlie Bahrain Yasht does not contain oortain 
beliefs which we have reason to believe wore held in Porsin proper about 
the angel Bahram. Tacitus has preserved for us one of these latter 
beliefs. We are told that “At stated periods, according to an ancient 
legend, Hercules inspired the dreams of the priests and in a vision, gave 
his orders, ‘ That a set of horses, ready for the chase, should be stationed 
near the temple. The hunters, accordingly, are drawn out, well equipped 
with quivers and a store of arrows.’ Thus caparisoned, they stretch at 
full speed through the woods, and, at the close of day, return to the 
temple without an arrow left, weary, and panting for breath. The god 
appears again, in a midnight virion, to tell the priests the tracts of the 
forest whore he pursued his game. After this information, diligent search 
is made and a large quantity of game, kiUed in the chase, is found in the 
woods ” (Tacitus, Annals, Book XII, S.13.) 

This can refer only and obviously to the warrior angel q( Persia- 
Bahrain. 
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were regarded as allied to (he Tnranians; (heir king Agrita(h 
was called (he bro(her of Afrasyab, and (he princes of (heir 
pastoral tribes were called Gopatshah (Bnndehesh, Ch. XXIX, 
5 Vol. 37, p. 117). Some manuscripts of the Dinkard 

(IX Ch. 16 verse 14) indeed treat these Northern men of 
SaukvBstan as foreigners. Even Firdausi while he treats 
the men of Sag^stan as the strongest props of the Iranian 
throne often represents the “ Saksar ” as fighting for Afrasyab. 
Dr. West thus concludes his discourse about the king of the 
people of Saukavastan ; “ all these forms of name imply that he 
was a king or master of oxen, and the Mino Ehirad describes 
him as a Mazda — worshipping miuotaur, on the sea-shore, pro* 
bably the Caspian or the river Oxus” (8.B E., Vol. 37, p. 202, 
note 6). Marquart indeed would place the northern boundary 
of Sakas (Saka Tigrachandah) even further north on the 
Jaxartes (Marquart, Untersadmngen, p. 140). In his account 
of the inscription of Carina from Hamadan, Dr. Herzfeld con- 
siders that (he Sakas inhabited regions to the North of the 
Caspian, the Aral and Jazartes plams as well (Cf. Mm Archaed. 
Hwt!. Ind., No 34, p. 6-7). 

(6) So we find that the men of Sag.sstan were eminently a 
pastoral race. And in the Bahram Yasht we liave strong 
evidence that the Yasht was written in a pastoral milien. It is 
only in such surroundings that in a hymnology to the god 
of war a passage could be introduced in the praise of the ox — a 
passage which has otherwise nothing to do with the subject 
of the Yasht and which interrupts the prayers to Bahram 
and the general description of his functions. This is verse 61 of 
the Yasht. The commentators have been so struck by the 
anomaly of such passages occurring in the Bahram Yasht 
that they have assum^ them to be fragmentary additions 
(Lommel, op. ait., p 135). 

Historical place names like Parshad Gao and Dazgar Gau 
to be found in old Seistan are other proofs of the pastoral 
character of Sagastan (Farvardin Yasht verses 96 and 127). 
The name Parshad Gau, it deserves to be noted, lingered long 
in Seistan and has not quite disappeared in our own times. 
The name of Parshad Gan who according to the Dinkard lived in 
Sagastan and to whom Zoroasta preached his religion is believed 
to survive in (he name Post-i-Gau given to the very ancient 
ruins of a town in iSeistan which is reputed to date from 
the time of Rustam (Tate, Seistan pp. 187*188). 

The name of the great apostle Seno is another great 
link between the legends in this Yasht and the land of Sagistan ; 
lor the name of the great family was no doubt derived from (be 
bird cult of the Yasht. Indeed even if we had not learnt from 
the “wonders of Sagastan” t^t Seno was of that land, we 
could have made sure of that apostles’ connection with Sakas- 
tan. For, apart from his bearing the name Saeno so well 
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known in Sagastan, there is indirect evidence of his oonneotion 
with that land. It is remarkable that in three separate places 
the names of Parshad Gan of Sagastan and of Saeno are 
mentioned together in our relijpons works. This happens twice 
in Farvardin Yasht (verses 96-97 and 126-127). The third oc- 
casion on which this Juxtaposition occurs is even more sig- 
nificant. In IKnkard Book IX Ch. 24 verse 17 (B.B.E., Vol. 37, 
p. 230) the Juxtaposition seems deliherste— Seno being placed 
next to Parshad Qauo in defiance of all chronological consider- 
ations. In fact, in order to place him next to Parshad Gano 
Ids name is placed before those of Vistasp, Frashostar and 
Qamasp. We must be sure that there existed some strong 
reason for this repeated Juxtaposition even at the obvious 
sacrifice of chronological considerations. The reason might 
well have been that Saeno was of the same country as Pat^ad 
Gau and that he helped to propagate the faith in ^astan. 

(6) In another paper on “Astronomy and Astrology 
in Bahram Yasht “ I have tried to show that in the first eleven 
sections of the Bahram Yasht there has been formulated a 
Zodiacal scheme and that the names of the bull, the horse, etc. 
are names of star groups and of Zodiacal signs. I have tried to 
demonstrate the equivalence of the scheme of “ incarnations “ 
in the early part of the Bahram Yasht and of our present 
day Zodiacal scheme as follows 


Bahram Yasht 
The wind 
The boll 
The horse 
The Camel 
The boar 
The boy 
The raven 
The ram 
The buck 
The warrior 
The kara fish 


Ow jtresent scheme 
Libra 
Taurus 
Sagittarius 
Leo 
virgo 
Gemini 
Scorpio 
Aries 

capricomus 

aquariuB 

pieces. 


We see that the scheme in the Bahram Yasht omits 
the Idon of our Zodiac and substitutes for it the Camel. That 
was most probably because the scheme in the Yasht was formed 
in a region where the Lion was not to be found. For it is the 
same idea of sovereignty that is sought to be expressed by the 
laon and the Camel as Zodiacal symbols. Generally the Lion 
is accepted as the symbol of royalty; but so is the Camel 
in Bahram Yasht verse 13 where we read of the camel as stand- 
ing in the pose of an autooratio ruler. 

The inference from this substitution of the camel for lion is 
lhat the scheme of the Yasht was formed not* in Ferric proper 
(where the lion is well-known) but somewhere farther north 
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towards Central Asia. The scheme in the Tasht must have 
been formulated in a region where Persian influences were pre* 
dominant hut where Chinese influences were not absent. It 
was dso a region where the two humped camel was to be 
found in abundance, since the Yasht gives a detailed description 
of its habits. Such a region could obviously be found ody 
in the part of Central Asia where the Sakas had settled. The 
Saka country stretched from Bactria to Oandhar as Marqnart 
has shown. These Sakas had been Iranioised and yet they 
were near enough to C9iina to have exchange of legends and 
myths. 

(7) I would draw attention to a curious tradition surviving 
until our own dajre in Seistan which reminds us strongly of cer- 
tain injunctions in the Bahram Yasht. In verse 66 the' 
complaint is made tiiat certain people transgress the rules 
of worshifi by bringing to the sacred fire “ the plant that is 
called Haperesi, the wood that is called Nemetka.” The com- 
mentators are agreed that Nemetka (from **nam ’’ moisture) is 
some sort of wood with much moisture in it and which would 
not bum well. Such an injunction would be particulariy, 
appropriate in tbe case of a country like Sagastan which con- 
tains marshy tracts; since the wood growing in such places 
would be “Nemetka” and odfit to be used to keep up the 
sacred fire. Curiously enough the old injunction has survived 
in Seistan to our own times. Thus Tate in his work on Seistan 
(p. 244) records a tradition preserved orally in an old family of 
that country about the kind of wood used in keying up the fire 
in the old and historical fire temple of the city of Trakun 
in Seistan — ^“The wood of the Tagaz, the variety of. the tama- 
risk which grows and thrives only in the waterless tracts, was 
alone used for muntaining the sacred fire. Tagaz fuel bums 
well giving a clear flame with a minimum of smoke and bums 
into a clean ash which can easily be removed. Other kinds of 
tamarisk wood, on the othw Imnd have a marked tendency 
to smoulder, and give forth a great deal of smoke.” It is per- 
haps not a mere coincidence that the only living tradition cor- 
respondmg to the injunction in the Bahram Yasht which 
we have quoted above survives in Seistan.^ 

(8) But the importance of this verse in indicating the 
region in which the Yasht originated is even greater than would 
be prtma fade supposed. Let us turn to tiie “Vymbun” 
Daevas mentioned in the verse and examine thmr ^entity. 


1 It is also noteworthy that in another way too the g^t fire temple 
of Seistan— ^t of Katknyeh was pietnreequely reminisoent of tiia 
Bahram Yasht. For as Makiia arora " the edifice was snnnonnted by 
two domes ea^ topped off by a carving horn.” This reminds us of 
Bahram Yasht, venes 7 and 23, where tbe boll and tbe ram— two inoama- 
tions of the angel are described as equipped with horns. 
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Commentators like Darmesteter leave this proper name un- 
explained and hence it becomes us to walk warily here. As it 
happens fortunately however in the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht 
III, 17 (8.B.E., Vol. V, p. 221) we meet the name slightly 
changed in Pehlevi — Bambo.” The Yasht is describing the 
march of Vahram the Vatjavand from India to conquer Persia. 
Assisted by the men of Sagastan, Hirat and Khurasan he 
marches to “ Bambo.” Dr. West has very judiciously identi- 
fied the place Bambo with Bamm and Bampur region on the 
way to Kirman {S.B.E., V, p. 222, note). It mi^t be added in 
support of West’s supposition that a prince marching from India 
via Afghanistan to conquer Persia would have* to advance by 
way of Bamm or Bampur to Kirman. 

Now the inhabitants of Bamm or “Bampur” (the Vyam- 
buras of Bahram Yasht, verse 56) would be well known to 
Sagastan people as being close neighbours. Certainly they were 
backward in civilisation in the age of the Yasht — ^they are so 
even now — and just as the backward inhabitants of Mazenderan 
and Vareh in the north were called Daevas by their more 
civilised neighbours so the comparatively backward people of 
Bamm or Bampur (Vyamburas) were also looked downed upon 
by the men of Sagastan. It was to be expected that the Sa^ 
inhabitants of Seistan were at feud with the Semi-Balochi 
inhabitants of the region of Bamm and Bampur. The hostility 
shown in the Bahram Yasht to the Vyamburas was obviuusly 
not dispelled with time, and even so late as the 18th century 
Seistan experienced raids from the Biloch tribes of Bamm and 
Bampur (see Tate, Seietan pp. 93-94). During that century 
there has been a “great influx of the Biloohe tribes into 
Seistan." The epithet “ Daeva ’’ applied by the Yasht to the 
men of “ Bampur” (Vyambura) is to some extent justified by 
the marauding habits of the Baioch tribes ; and the bloodshed 
caused by their turbulence is referred to in the Yasht where the 
Vyambura are said to “ make the blood flow and to spill it like 
water " (verse 64). Qeograpbical names like “ Duzdab ” (the 
river infested by robbers) which are still to be met with in the 
region to which the Yashta refers as “ Vyambura" remind us of 
the description of skulking marauders described in verse 66: 
the daevas “bow thmr backs, bend their waists, arrange all 
their limbs, they think they will smite." 

I have shown in this paper the close analogy between a 
number of legends in the Bahram Yasht and old Chinese legends. 

1 have further suggested the probability of the basic ideas of 
that Yasht having originated in old Sagastan. It is not irrele- 
vant to this line of riion^t to point out the survival in modem 
Seistan of a very old Chinese legend. The men of Seistan 
account for the destruction of their ancioit city of Sar-o-Tar by 
narrating a story which has close affinities* with a famous 
Chinese myth. “ All of a sudden, 1072 years ago, for no as- 
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signed reason an animal of the size of a fox made its appear- 
ance in the country. This animat had a tail, many yards in 
length, and wherever it went the crops were destroyed and the 
inhabitants lost their lives. The evil spirit who was responsible 
for this destruction of property took up its abode in Sar-o-Tar. 
and for forty years that place was rendered uninhabitable” 
(Tate. Seistan p. 232). 

Now in China the fox is regarded as a demoniac animal and 
the vehicle of evil spirits. It can transform itself into a human 
lieing in order to torment mankind ; it is also credited with the 
|)Ower of producing fire by striking the earth with its tail 
Those who wish to study specimens of the extensive fox-myths 
of China can consult the works of De Groot or De Harlez’s le 
Livre des Esprits et des Immoriels, But what is more, there 
was the famous ** male fox with nine tails ” which had extra- 
ordinary powers of wasting lands and which was at last killed 
by the ** Divine Archer ” called Yi (Granet ; Danaes et Legendes, 
pp. 342 and 378). The analogy of this wide-wasting fox of 
nine tails with the long-tailed fox which devasted Seistan from 
Sar-o-Tar is obvious I would add that in an earlier paper oa 
'^Sorne Shahnameh Legends and their Chinese Parallels,” 1 
have shown the close resemblance between the exploits of 
Kereshasp the great hero of Sagastan and of the Divine 
Archer” of Chinese legends. Among other similarities in the 
careers of the two heroes if might be mentioned that the 
destruction of the wolf Kapod by Kereshasp was an exploit 
very analogous to the achievement of the “Divine Archer” in 
killing the fox with nine tails. It is interesting in connection 
with the comparison to find legends of the maleficent and devas- 
tating fox still surviving in Seistan — the land of Kereshasp. It 
is a living instance of the corniection of the old legends of 
China with those of Sagastan and Iran which has been my 
thesis in several papers which 1 have published. 

No student of the religious legends of Sagastan can but 
help pay tribute to the work of Mr. Tate in the valuable 
memoir on Seistan. If his work is carried on further by 
archaeologists it might help to solve important problems in the 
religious history of Iran. 




Abtiolb No. 4. 


Astronomy and Astrolo^ in the Bahram Yasht. 

By Sib J. G. Coyajbb. 

In the present thesis an attempt will be made to interpret 
the Bahram Yasht in the light of Astronomy as well as of 
Astrology. As the result of the analysis and the interpretation 
of the Yasht with the help of astronomical and astrological 
concepts, it will appear that the first half of the Yasht contams a 
complete Zodiacal scheme of which the individual elements ate 
expressed in terms suitable for and appropriate to the followers 
of the cult of Bahram (or Mars). In the second place, we shall 
find that the marvellous gifts attributed by the Yasht to 
Bahram are also in strict accordance with the dicta of astro* 
logical authorities. In the third place, additional arguments will 
be brought forward in favour of the view which I have already 
expounded before the Asiatic Society of Bengal to the effect that 
the ** radiated figure ” in a well-known sculpture on the Tak-i- 
Bostan is that of Bahram. 

Thb Method oe Study Adopted. 

No doubt in the eyes of the vast majority of the savainis to 
whom this discourse is submitted Astrology is a science of 
blunders— not of wonders, and is to be condemned at sight. But 
when interpreting ancient documents we have to pay due regard 
to views which were widely spread in former days and were 
regarded as true and fundamental by the ancients. It is parti- 
eularly important to apply this method to a Yasht like Bahram 
Yasht which yet retains to a great extent its original astro- 
nomical aspect and has not been **ethiciBed” like so many 
other Yashts. It is submitted tiiat, on account of this process, 
the method proposed to be adopted here is hardly likely to 
>acceed with the other Yashts, but its application will be most 
fruitful in the case of Bahram Yasht. That in ancient Persia, 
Astrology was applied to the task of interpreting the Yashts is 
obvious from a passage in Bundehesh VII, 4 where we read that 
' Tishtar was converted into three forms, the foi:m of a ram and 
the form of a horse and the form of a bull ... As the astrologers 
^ay that every constellation has three forms.” Here we Iwve 
the old priesthood ftmphAaiMng the necessity of using astro- 
logical concepts in interpreting the Yashts— -an example and 
warrant for our procedure. Nor are other indications wanting 
of the interest taJsm in the astrological aspects of the planet 
^rs. liras, in the Epistles of Mwusohihar, Gh. 2, s. 9, we 
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tead that Mars in the direction of Padramgosh sends much good 
{8.B.E., Vol. XVIII, p. 834). 

For facility of reference on tiie part of the reader, some 
text-book of astrology had to be fixed upon which was well- 
known, which carried high anthority, which was of ancient date 
and of which good trani^tions exist^ ; all these desiderata are 
satisfied by the famous work of the astrologer Varah Mihira — 
the BrihaJJatakam. There are two translations of this work 
easily accesrible. At the same time, this work has been singled 
out only for facility of reference, and any other text-book of 
astrology will impart that information of a rather elementary 
character which has been utilised here. What is required here 
is the application of only the elementary concepts of astrology, 
and no profound knowledge of that subject is either required of 
the reader or claimed by the writer. 

Antiquitt, and LooALiTir OF Foruation of thb 
Scheme in the Tasht. 

There is every indication both of antiquity and of dis- 
tinctive character in the Zodiacal scheme of the Bahram Ynsht. 
To start with, the sign cancer is not apeeifically mentioned, and 
the absence of this name is evidence of the antiquity of the 
scheme. As we shall see the name “ libra did not exist in the 
Egyptian Zodiac and its place was occupied by the claws of 
the scorpion.” (Fosbrooke’s Enoydopaedia of Antiquities, Vol. 
1, p. 222.) Even in Virgil’s da 3 rs the space filled by it was regard- 
ed as " so much waste land ” {Eneydopaedia Brikmniea. Vol. 28, 
p. 994). Again, while a great many constellations are common 
to the Babylonian Zodiac and the Zodiacal scheme of the 
Yasht, there are two or three names of constellations which the 
latter scheme shares with the Chinese Zodiac. Thus, the raven 
or eagle, and the pig or boar, are common to the Chinese 
Zodiac and the Bahram Yasht. 

It is obvious from the antiquity of the scheme of the yasht, 
and from the mingling therein of the Chinese and Babylonian 
names of constellations, that the prosecution by expert astro- 
nomers of the inquiry inaugurated in this paper must prove of 
great value to the history of Astronomy. It might easily 
throw important light on the old controversy as regards the origin 
of constellations and about our respective obligations to the 
Chinese, the Indians and the Babylonians as r^ards the naming 
of constellations (Cf. Dr. Thibaut’s article in Grundriss der 
Indo-Arieehen PhiMogie, band III, heft 9, pp. 14-16). Much 
has been written as to whether the Chinese borrowed their 
asterisms from the Arabs or the Arabs from the Chinese. 
Bentley observes in his great woi^ on Hindu Astronomy that 
“ he mentioned the circumstance to a learned Mahonqpdan, in 
the hope of getting some information, and his reply was, “ tiiat 
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neither the Chinese bottovred from the Arabs, nor the Arabs 
from the Chinese; bnt that the; both had borrowed from one 
and the same source which was from the people of a country 
to the North of Persia, and to the West or North-west of 
China.” Now, it will appeu from our present study that this 
was the rery r^on in which the Zodiacal scheme of the 
Bahram Yasht was constructed. 

Then there is the problem as to the locality in which the 
early observations of stars and constellations were made. 
There is a belief that “from 32 to 41 degrees northern were the 
certain limit of the station of the first founders of solar Zodiacal 
astronomy ” ; some authorities “ think the region lay between 
the sources of the Oxus and India” (Proctor, Myths and 
Marvds of Astronomy, p. 361). For, the position from which tlie 
observations were made ” must have counted for something in 
determining the association between a star-group and a known 
object ” e.g., a lion or a camel {Ibid., p. 340). From this point of 
view, too, the study of the names of star-groups in the Bahram 
Yasht by experts is bound to be very fruitful. Fortunately, 
the Yasht itself furnishes ns with valuable data r^arding the 
approximate locality in which its Zodiacal scheme was formed. 
The most important factors in deciding this question are the 
presence of the camel and the absence of the lion. It is to be 
emphasized that S. 4 of Bahram Yasht uses the phrase ” large 
humps ” in descril^ng the camel and thus invites attention to 
the fact that it was a Bactrian camel that was intended to be 
described. The Yasht, indeed, goes on still further to specialise 
the matter and adds that it is a burden-bearing camel ” or a 
tame camel that was being described, and thus distinguishes it 
from the wild camel which still fiourishes in Central Asia. The 
writer of the Yasht was fully aware of the details of the life 
history of the camel— its being covered with the scars obtained 
in its fights, its keen and eerie powers of sight and locomotion 
and the phenomma of its rutting season. Such knowledge could 
only have been obtained in Central Asia. Indeed the best 
commentary on this section of Bahram Yasht is constituted by 
i>ume passages in Sven Hedin’s Travels tn Cenind Asia. 

The absence of the lion from the scheme in the Yasht is 
also very significant. The lion was not a denizen of northern 
l^ersia, let alone Central Asia. Agassiz asserts ” that the species 
has always kept within its original boundaries.” (Andrew 
Murray, Oeograj^ieal DistrUnUion of Mammals, p. 94.) Thus 
this factor also points to some region in Central Asia as the 
place of the composition of Mie Zodiacal scheme under review 

Lastly, we have to consider &e fact that in our scheme 
are included some names of constellations which indicate, if not 
a borrowing from Chinese sources, some common infiuenoes. 
Yhe reference to the ‘‘Hereg-Sin” (the Chinese bird) in the 
Yasht is an admission of some obligation to Chinese symbolism. 
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One of the names of the oonstellations in the Taaht is the 
Vareghna which has been translated as the Baren. Now it is 
ugnifioant that in China the Raven is regarded as a spectre- 
bird (De Groot, Bdigious System of China, Vol. V, pp. 634-640). 
Again, in China “ the snn is symboHzed by the 6gare of a raven 
in a circle” (Werner, Myths and Legends of China, 176). 
The same bird as descriW in 8. 7 of the Bahram Tasht is 
reminisomt of the bird of Dawn as described in ancient Chinese 
classics (See Werner, op. eit , pp. 186-187). 

We mi^t then conclude that the Zodiacal scheme of the 
Bahram Yasht is a very ancient one and was composed in some 
region of Central Asia which was near enough to China to per- 
mit of an exchange of astral symbolism. 

Pab&ixbusm ov the Scheme of the Yasht aed our 
Pbeseet-dat Zodiacal Scheme. 

Before proceeding furtiier, let os give the names which our 
Yasht assigns to the Zodiacal figures. We shall give the names 
of these figures aod opposite each of them the section of the 
Yasht in which it is described or introduced in it. 


1. 

The wind 

Bahram Yasht S. 

1 

2. 

The bull* 

• • '» 

s» 

S. 

2 

». 

The horse 

• • •• 

1* 

S. 

3 

4. 

The camel 

• • *» 

ft 

s. 

4 

5. 

The boar 

• • »f 

II 

s. 

6 

6. 

The boy 

• • »» 

>* 

s. 

6 

7 

The raven 

• • II 

>1 

s. 

7 

8. 

The ram 

• • »* 

If 

8. 

8 

9. 

The goat 

• • *» 

fl 

s. 

9 

10. 

The warrior 

• • »» 

ff 

S. 10 

11. 

The Kara fish 

• • •« 

II 

S. 11 


It is obvious that one of the constellations has been left 
out. The reasons for not mentioning explicitly the constella- 
tion Cancer in the Bahram Yasht will be given later. 

In order to demonstrate the correspondence of the scheme 
of star-groups in the Yasht with the Zodiacal scheme prevalent 
in our own days, we shall have to classify the consteliations into 
groups and it is here ijiat the ideas of astrology will be so help- 
ful to ns. We have to take account of the age-long division of 
the constellations into tlie well-known triplioities of fire, air, 
earth aod water; for the two classifications correspond fairly 
well. Among these groups we must naturally place the fiery 
triplicity at the top, since the nature of Mars is fiery. For the 
same reason the watwy triplicity is placed at the bottom, since 
the “Neecha” or “ depression sign ” of Mars is in the watery 
constellation Cancer (BribaJJatakam, Ch. 1, Verse 13) and be- 
cause they are all “cadent” houses. These triplioities were 
well-known in the Sassanide age and even to much earUer a^. 
For we find in the Radinu Yasht a dassificatibn of constellations 
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according to those that have the seed of water in them ” (the 
watery triplicity) and those that have the seed of earth in them 
(Earthy triplioity). Thus we are warranted by the beliefo of 
the age of the Avesta in classifying the constellations bn the 
well-known lines of the Triplkities. 

Again, in each triplicity the signs are arranged or graded 
in the order of their congeniality to Mars. Thus Aries is put on 
the same side as Gapricomus, because Mars is the “lord of 
Aries" while Capricomus is the “Exaltation sign of Mars” 
[Ibid., Ch. 1, Verse 13). Pisces is put on the same side, as Mars is 
exalted in a part of it (Ibid.). Arran^ng the constellations 
according to these simple astrological principles we get the follow- 
ing scheme of the Zodiac as regarded by the followers of the cult 
of Bahtam or Mars 


Aries 

(Ram, s. 8) 

1 

Leo 

(Camel, 8. 4) 

Sagittarius 
(Horse, s. 3) 

Capricomus 
fliiick, 8. 9) 

Virgo 

(Boar, s. 5) 

Taurus 
(Bull, B. 2) 

Libra 

(The wind, 0.1) 

Cancer 

Aipiurius 
(Hero, s. 10) 

Gemini 
('Die boy, s. 6) 

Pisres 

(Kura fish, 8. 11] 

Scorpio 
(Raven, s. 7) 


I Fiery Triplicity 


1 Earthy Tripli* 
i city 

J Airy Triplicity 
1 Watery Tripli- 

I city 


In this scheme in each square we have put first the name of a 
constellation of the Zodiac; under it is given the name of the 
constellation as given in the scheme of the Bahtam Yasht to- 
gether with the section of the Yasht in which it is mentioned. 


InXNTlVICATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL ZODIAOAL CONSTELLA- 
TIONS. 

Coming to identify the star-groups, as named in the Vasht, 
with those of the prevalent denomination we first note that in 
the Yadit we start with “ the Wind ”, and we propose to identify 
it with the sign Libra. Now we know that the si^ Libra re- 
mained unnamed even as late as the days of Virgil. As thus 
there was a gap in the Zodiacal scheme, what could be more 
natural than that this unnamed and unclaimed portion of the 
windy triplioity should have been described after the triplicity 
itself and have been called “ the Wind ” in the Yasht ! It was 
quite natural that in the absence of a specific name^ for this 
constellation the generic name of the triplicity to which it be- 
longed was made to do dnty. 

We can also explain in great measure why tiie Yadit begm 
its enumeration of signs with Libra. The reason was that while 
in the watery triplicity Mars was in its “ cadent houses ”, and 
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in partioular when it was in the sign Cancer the planet was in 
its depression sign. While its passing ont of Cancer into Libra 
was, from the point of view of t^ cult of Mars, an auspicions 
incident in so far as it had left its bouse of depression. 

(2) It need hardly be stud that " the bull ” mentioned in 
8. 2 of the Bahram Yasht is identical with the sign Tanrus. 
This sign appears under the same name in almost every system 
of Zodiacal signs. 

(3) We have very good grounds indeed for identifying 
“ horse ” mentioned in Bahram Yasht s. 3 with the constella- 
tion Sagittarius. Even in the Western system of Astronomy, 
Sagittarius is, aocording to some, the Centaur Chiron who is half 
horse and half man “ (Brennand’s, Hindu Astronomy, p. 17, 
quoting from the Eneydopcsdia MetropolUana). The Pehlsvi 
writers called Sagittarius the " Nim-asp ” (or half horse ; Cf. 
Bundabesh 11, 2) which corr^ponds very closely with the idea 
of a Centaur. Thus we have traced the identity of Sagittarius 
and Centaur, half-man and half -horse. 

(4) We now come to the sign Leo to which corresponds 
the sign of the Camel in the Bahram Yasht. The Uon was not 
to be found in Central Asia where the Yasht was written. In 
other countries where the Lion was not a native other substitutes 
had to be found for him on the Zodiac. The Egyptian image 
of the Sphinx is supposed to have originated when “ the solstice 
was at the point dividing the two constellations Leo and Virgo 
(Brennand, op. cif., p. 13). In Central Asia, the camel with its 
body covered with scars of fights and with its keen and eerie 
powers of sight and locomotion would serve as a better represen- 
tative of Mars than even the lion itself. We regard the lion 
as the royal animal ; and in the same spirit the Bahram Yasht 
speaks of the camel os “ standing like a king.” The ideals of a 
dignified and kingly bearing and great fighting strength which 
other nations found in the lion were combined in Central Asia 
in the camel. It is the idea of royalty which is implied by the 
sign of Leo, and attributes of royally are expressly ascrib^ to 
the camel by the Yasht. 

(6) At first sight the Virgo of our modem Zodiac appears 
to be far removed from the Boar put in its place by the Bahrain 
Yasht. But even that seeming gulf is spanned by comparative 
mythology. We discover that even in 'the celestial regions the 
b^t is never far from beauty. In the Babylonian Zodiac the 
Virgo represented Ishtar which is identified with Venus (Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 370 and 469). This 
brings ns to the “widely-spread nature myth” according to 
which the goddess (known as Venus or Ishtar) mourns for 
her admirer Tommux, Adonis or Attis. The death of this 
admirer was always due to Mars who assumed the form of a 
boar to slay the former (Fraxer, Adonis, Attip, Osiris, m- 8 and 
220). Consequently, to the worshippers of ^ts (or Mhram), 
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the constellation of the Virgo is pre-eminently that of the 
Boar. 

(6) The identification of Gemini with “ the boy of fifteen " 
in Bahram Yasht is based on the fact that in the Babylonian 
Zodiac Gemini was represented by two boys placed feet to feet 
{Encydopcsdia Britannua, Vol. XXVIII, p. 994). We read in 
the same work that even in Borne “ in the third mon^ and 
sign, the bnilding of the first city and the fratricidal brothers — 
Bomulns and Remus of the Roman Legend— were brought to 
mind.” The only difference betwemi our Zodiacal system and 
that of the Yasht is that the latter refers to one boy' instead of 
two. 

(7) The Scorpio of our own Zodiac was placed there as a 
symbol of darkness, because of the “definitive decline of the 
Sun’s power after the autumnal equinox" (Eneydopcedia Bri- 
tamica, Vol. XXVni, p. 994). Exactly the same idea of dark- 
ness and the decline of the Sun’s power is well represented by 
the Raven in our Yasht, One can scarcely dispute the right of 
the Raven to represent the autumnal darkness. The appro- 
priateness of the Raven as a symbol of autumn will be better • 
appreciated when it is remembered that, in Astrology, Mars 
indicated the season of Summer (Brihajjatakam, Ch. 11-12), and 
hence the sign of Scorpio or Raven expressed a decline in the 
power of Mars as well, 

(8) The “wild ^autifol ram" of the next section of the 
Yasht is of course the same as our sign of Aris. Astroiogioally 
it is ‘the “ exaltation sign " of Mars and thus specially identified 
with it. We read in Jastiow's work on the Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria why Mars (called Nergal by the Babylonians) 
came to be designated aa the sheep or ram. The Babylonians 
regarded thu Sun as the overseer or shepherd of the planets 
which were his sheep. Mars, however, was considered the sheep 
or ram par exeeUenee, perhaps because of the intmisity of his 
light (pp 4S9-460). We note that in the Yasht the ram’s horns 
are specially described, since among the Zodiacal constellations, 
Aries corresponds to the head, according to Astrology. 

(9) It is not difficult to idmitify the “ fij|^ting buck ” men- 
tioned in the 9th section of our Yasht with Capticomus. In- 
deed, in the Hindu representation of the Zodiac, Capricomns is 
endowed with the head of a buck (Brennand, eit., p. 14, 
plate 11), and ita figure is very similar in the ancient Egyptian 
Zodiac {Ibid., plate 1). We note also the prevalence of l£e book 
in Central Asia where the scheme of the Yatiit was formed. 

(10) Aquarius was represented, in the qrmbolism of Baby- 
Inn, by the god Ramman {Eneydopeedia Brilannka, Vol. 
XXVIII, p. 994), who was the thunder-god and storm-god. Aa 
the god of thunder he fulfilled wdl the conception of Aquarius. 
At the same time, aa presiding over tiie battle of the elements he 
oame to be conceived as the god of war to whom Assyrian vie- 
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tories weie ascribed (Jastrow, op. eU., pp. 160*161). The dee- 
oription of the martial figure given in the tenth section of the 
Bahtam Yasht is quite in accord with this ides ; only, as befits 
s Martian concept of the god of war, the water Jar is removed 
from his hands and a sword is substituted for it. 

(11) Coming to the sign of Races we find that in our Yasht, 
section 11, Bahram is not specifically mentioned as appearing 
in the form of a fish. This is so probably for the reason that 
Mars, as the fiery planet, could not appropriately be made to 
appear in tiie guise of an aquatic being. But it is very signifi- 
cant that exactly in the eleventh section, where we would expect 
the sign Pisces to be described, we have a description of the 
Kata fish “ that lives beneath the water.” Nor, perhaps, is 
the resemblance of the name of the kara fish to the Indian name 
for Pisces— Makara— without significance. 

(12) Having thus found that the Bahram Yasht deals with 
eleven out of the twelve signs of our Zodiac, we come to account 
for the significant omission of the twelfth sign that of the Cancer. 
Here, again, it is Astrology that comes to our assistance, for 
according to it Cancer is the “neecha” or depression sign of 
Mars, and, accordingly, the worshipper of Bahram might well 
avert his eyes from that cadent sign. We have to remember 
that the Bahram Yasht envisages the progress of that planet 
Mars not merely from the technically astronomical or astrolo- 
gical aspect, but also from the point of view of the worship of 
the planet with the object of obtaining some boon. With such 
an object it would not be advisable to worship the planet while 
it is in its ^depression” sign. If the reader would consult the 
rules for planetary worship, say, the exposition of such roles 
on Sabaean lines by Prof, de Goeje before the sixth Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, he will find it stated that it is 
best to offer prayers to each planet at his period of exaltation ; 
the positions of planetary depression ate to be avoided by the 
devotee. Hence in the Bahram Yasht it was to be expected 
that the aspect of the planet in its “depression” would be 
passed over and not expressly mentioned. Consequently in the 
Martian liturgy before os we find no mention of Cancer. This 
position is in no way inconsistent with the much later astrolo- 
gical dictum to be met with in the “ Epistle of Manush-Chithra ” 
tiiat “ the Padramgosh position of Mars is a favourable one ” 
The position is stated to be only conditionally favourable— if 
Mars is at the end of and about to leave Cancer, and if the Son 
and the Moon are in the latter part of Aquarius, and Saturn is 
in the first part of Aries. As the Astrological text books inform 
us, the dejmssion in Cancer lasts only for 28 degrees out of 30, 
(Sm notes to Brihajjatakam, Ch. 1, 13.) Hence the proposition 
laid down hy the Pehlevi astrologers is in no way inoonsisteat 
with the general position that Mars has a ^generaily 4 onfavoor- 
able aspect when it is in Cancer. 
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Thb boohs cohfbbbbo by Bahbam, 

{Bahnm Ta^, See. 11-14.) 

Having occnpied exactly the first half of its length in a 
presentation of the Zodiacal Scheme, our Yasht in the next 
three sections recounts the various boons which Bahram can 
confer. Here again Astrology confirms the dicta of the Yasht 
and hdps us to interpret them. In fact, the Bahram Yasht is 
the one Yadit which has retained its former astrological and 
astronomical features so well that we can apply this method of 
interpretatimi to it with confidence and advantage. The boons 
which Btdiram grants in the Yasht are exactly those which 
astrology endows Mara with the capacity to confer. Thus the 
Bahram Yasht in its verses 12, 29, 31 and 33 states that the 
angel Bahrain can confer the gift of a brilliant eye sight— such 
eye sight as the horse, the vulture, the Kara fish or the camel 
possMses. That reminds us that, according to astrology, Mars 
rules the eyes (Cf. the Jyotish Kalpa Brikkha) and as a 
corollary of this position he can endow one whom he favours 
with bright eye sight. Hence in Bahram Yasht, section 11, he 
endows Zoroaster with such eye-sight. But, contrariwise, if 
Mars is unfavourable, he can deprive one of the powers of sight. 
Hence, among the Sabaeans who held the astrological religion. 
Mars was calM JJLJI, i.e., the king of the blind. Ghwolmhn 

in his great work (Dk Stdbier md der Ssdbimns, Vol, 11, pp. 24 
and 188) was at a loss to a!^unt for the expression ; but Prof, 
de Goeie commenting on the same expression showed that if Mars 
had the power of improving eye sight, he was idso in a position 
to take sway the powers of sight if he was in an unfavourable 
position. 

Then again, Bahram endows Zoroaster with “ the strength of 
the arms.” So also works on Astrology tell us that a person born 
with Mars in the signs Gemini or Virgo will have a great capa- 
city for fighting (S. Aiyar’s Edition of Briha]Jatakam,p 174). 
In Astrology (Mmini governs lungs and arms, and an auspicious 
Mars can strengthen these limbs. The other gifts said to have 
been conferred on Zoroaster in the Bahram Yasht could also 
b« shown to be corollaries of astrological dicta. 

IdXRTIXY of thb ” nOUBB WITH THB HALO ” IH A 
TaK.I-B 08 TAH SOOLPIUBB. 

In a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1 have 
argued that the figure with the nimbus of Snn-ra^ on the well- 
known sculpture on the Tak-i-Bostan was to be identified with 
the angel Bahram. The argument in that essay proceeded on 
archeological and historical grounds; but I am now in a posi- 
tion to corroborate my thesis on astrological grounds. The first 
point on which Astrology can throw light is the expression 
“delicate heeled” or “thin-heeled” in the Bahram Yasht, 
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Vecse 17. In a foot-note to my above-mentioned essay 1 draw 
attention to the analogy between these delioate or weak feet 
thus ascribed no Mars and Bahram and the legends of the 
vulnerable feet of great warriors like Achilles, Krishna and 
Qandarawa The problem of this onrions combination of great 
strength with week feet can be solved, as I am going to Aow, 
by Astrology. For, among the Zodiacal constellations Aries 
forms the head and Pisces the feet as our table shows, (Cf. 
Brihajjatakam, Gh. 1, verse 4 and verse 13). Now the depras- 
sion sign of Mars is in the watery triplicity, and hence Mars is 
weak in Pisceeor the feet. 

The designer of the figure with the nimbus on the Tak-i- 
Bostan was well-versed both in Avesta and in Astrology, as was 
only to be expected from a member of the priestly order in the 
Sasaanide age. The whole figure in question is so figured as to 
fulfil the astrological symbolism of Mars or Bahram Thus 
Mats has his ** exaltation ” in the fiery triplicity, and his “ de- 
pression ’* in the watery triplicity. Corresponding to this the 
figure has fiery rays emerging from his head while his feet are 
small and rest on the water-flower Both the small feet and 
the lotus indicate a reference to the watery triplicity containing 
Pisces and Cancer which are the “cadent" houses of Mars. 
But, further, when ike garden of the Tak-i-Bostan was better 
kept than it is now— as it was under the Sassanides — the scene 
must have been very realistic with the lotus at the feet of the 
figure appearing to float on the water overflowing from the pond 
at the feet of the sculpture, and the Ashes floating on the pond 
forming a live representation of the constellation Pisces in the 
heavens. 

Many other features of the flgure with the nimbus can be 
explained with the help of our astrological data. Thus the 
figure appears more youthful and shorter than the other two 
figures of the sculpture. This reminds ns of the dictum of 
Astrology that " Mars is not of a tall figure " (BrihaJJatakam, 
11,4), and “ has a youthful body ” {Ibid., 11, 9), He has “ also 
a narrow middle" (ibid.) as we see in the figure we are con- 
sidering. 

A pertinent question might be asked here— why did the 
iconoclast of a later age smash only the region of the eyes of 
the figure before os in the whole sculpture t An answer can be 
sng^sted in the light of our study. The Tasht in Verse 17 
emphasises “ the shining clear eyes " possessed by Bahram. As 
we have seen also this feature of Mars was emphasized by all 
astrological descriptions. Presumably, the sculptor, in order 
to make the ^ure correspond to this description had endowed 
the former with specially prominent and expressive eyes. But, 
in tile opinion of the ignorant iconoclast this constituted a spe- 
cial crime, and he concentrated his malice on •that distii^ishfaig 
feature of the figure. 
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.AfPLIOATION of OUB MBTHOD to OTHBB YA8HT8. 

The above line of atudy is most fruitful when applied to 
Bahram Yasht, since in other Yashts the ethioising process has 
gone so far and has so much become the dominating motif that 
the astronomical and astrological elements have been reduced to 
a position of less importance. The later belief that ** planets 
belong to Ahriman** {MinohhiradtVlll, 19 and Bunddieah, 111, 
25 ; V. 1), might have help^ that process {S.B.B.t XXIll p. 176, 
note 2). But there are still traces in several Yashts of the old 
astrological beliefs. Thus, in the Rashnu Yasht we have refer- 
ences to the astrological triplicities when stars are cldssided 
among those that have the seed of water, earth, etc. in them. 
A few reminiscences of the old astrological Miefs are to be found 
in the Ram Yasht also. In that Yasht, Vayu reminds ns again 
of Libra (see above pp. 227 and 228) and of the influence of 
planets being in Libra. Thus, in verses 39-41, the maids desir- 
ing good husbands are said to pray to Vayu, and their request is 
granted. Now on referring to manuals of Astrology, we find the 
following description of the effects of Mars being in Libra (which 
is the positive house of Venus), Occasionally, marriage is very 
much delayed . . . The native is passionate and quick and may 
suffer through his affections.” This is indeed a very exact des- 
cription of the aspirants to matrimony mentioned in the Ram 
Yasht. It might be added that according to works on Astro- 
logy, Jupiter in libra is also fortunate for marriage. 

We have already noted how the old Pehlevi commentators 
on Tir Yasht applied astrological notions to the interpretation 
of that Yasht. Thus we are told in Bundehesh Vll, 4 that 
” Tishtar was converted into three forms, the form of a ram and 
the form of a horse and the form of a bull as the astrolo- 

gers say that every constellation has three froms.” The age 
and region in which the Tir Yasht was composed had develops 
further the idea of the worship of certain constellations in oi^er 
to ward off theeffeots of the maleficent as^ts of different planets. 
In particular, the constdlation Haptoiringha was invoked to 
defeat the mdeficent asp^t of Blars. As Tishtra was an ally 
of Haptoirin^a there are analogies between it and the Bahram 
Yasht, since to the constellation or star which helps to defeat the 
maleficent aspects of Mars is ascribed some of the qualities 
of the same planet when it is a beneficent aspect. 




Artiolb No. 5. 


Persian as spoken in Birjand. 

By W. Itanow. 

The present paper dealing with mstic Persian as it is spoken 
in the valley of Birjand, and generally in Southern Khorasan, 
in based on my notes that were made there in 1912-1913. 
Unfortunately, these notes remained for many years uhacces- 
sible to me, and therefore could not be published in my former 
works on the linguistic research of Khorasan.^ The purpose 
of this monograph is to give a fairly representative collection 
of specimens of local rustic songs which may, to some extent, 
give an idea not only of the language used by the peasants, 
but also of the hfe and general conditions in that arid and 
isolated comer of Persia. 

In my preceding paper of a similar character, dealing with 
the language and songs of the district of Sabzawar, in Northern 
Khorasan,? the specimens have been provided with paraphrases 
in Literary Persian. This was done in order to avoid the most 
difficult task of translating them into English, a language which 
is so little suited to render faithfully the narrow and primitive 
outlook of the patriarchal and pastoral inhabitants of the desert, 
with their ideas so different from those of the Western peoples. 
These Persian paraphrases, although useful for a philolo^st, 
require rather a very good knowledge of colloquial Persian, 
and may remain not clear to the average Persian student. 


^ Of these publioations the ** Notes on The Nihmoloqif 0 / 
(icographical Journal, 1926, pp. 143-168, may serve as a general introduc- 
tion concerning the ethnical and linguistioal features of the province. 
Some information concerning early Khoiasani may be found in the 
'*Tabaqat of ^nsari in Ihe old hn^fuage of Herat,'' JRAS, 1923, pp. 1-34 
Hiiil 337-3^. The ’^Buetie Poetry in tm Dialect of Khoraaan," JASB, 
xxi. 1926, pp. 233-313, and ** Some Poems in ihe Sabzawari DwUect," 
JilAS, 1927, pp. 1-41, deal with the Northern form of Khorasani. The 
<1ialect of the Kurdish tribes in Khorasan is dealt with in the Notes on 
Khorasani KwrdUh," JASB, xxiii, 1927, pp. 167-236. It may be add^ 
that several specimens of the rustic quatrains from the district of Turriiis 
wore published by me in the ** Sweral Specimens of Persiem Popular 
Poetry** Zapisti of the Oriental section of the Russian Imperial Archeo- 
logical Society, vol. xxiii, 1916, pp. 33-60 ; the quatrrins in question am 
Nos. 23-49. An incantation in Sabsawari was published by me in the 
“ Muhammadan chUd^MUng demons'* Man, vol. xxvi, 1926, pp. 195-199. 
On Gypries in Khorasan'see my papers ; **Onthe Language of the Oypsies of 
Qninat;* JASB, z, 1914, pp. 43&-466, snd •'Further Notes m Oypsies in 
Persio, JASB, xvi, 1920, pp. 281-291. . . „ 

s JASB, vol. zzi, 1926, pp. 283-313 (appeared only in November, 
1926). 
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Therefore 1 decided in this paper to add an English version, 
except in cases where the contents of the songs were exceeding 
Western ideas of decency. These translations, — the reader mast 
be warned, — do not pretend to render the rhythm, the artistic 
taste and the general tone of these songs of the desert adequately. 
They may be called a sort of linguistic scaffolding, giving a 
closer insight to the philological structure of the poems, not to 
their poetical merits. The principal attention of this paper 
is concentrated on purely philological matters. 1 have to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Mrs. C. de Beauvoir Stocks, 
who lent me her valuable assistance in rendering these literal 
translations less disagreeable to an English ear. 

Another difficult question is the arrangement of the 
specimens, especially of the quatrains which constitute the 
great majority in this collection (230). 1 try here to arrange 
quatrains according to the place of their origin , under the villages 
in which they were recorded. In each such small collection 
they are arranged in alphabetical order, according to their 
initial letters. 

The villages have been grouped into four series. The first 
includes those which ore situated in the Birjand valley itself. 
The second — the villages of the BSghrSn range, the hills 
forming the Southern ** wall ” of the vidley. The third — those 
on the North, and, fourth, those villages, chiefly along the roads 
leading to Western Persia, which use the same form of language. 


I. THB BiBJAND VAU.BY. 

1. Birjand itself, the present capital of the district, a town 
with a population from three to five thousand, having a small 
bazar. The bulk of the population are local Persians, mostly 
peasants, with a proportion of petty craftsmen and traders. 
(Specimens Nos. 31-41, some heard from a Gypsy woman. 
Only those songs were included under this homing which 
appeared as really rustic, not the bazar productions ; add also 
No. 16). 

2. MaJuttbai, apparently a modem village, of some 30-40 
families, situated Mow Ziritch, a small hamlet about 10 miles 
S.W. of Birjand. (Nos. 42-55). 

3. Ma‘$&mab5d, a village of about 40-50 families, situated 
on the right bank of the dry river-bed, about 12 miles W. of 
Birjand. The village may l>e comparatively old ; the inhabi* 
tants are mostly oamelmen. (Nos. 56-66 ; cf. also 1, 2, 3). 

4. or ShShdhUa, formerly an important place, 
now a small hamlet on the steep ri^t bank of the dry river- 
bed between Tugkdb and KHap, and about six miles tom the 
latter. The inhabitants are also mostly cameliqjBil. (Nos. 
67-71). 
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Permit as spoken in Birjand. 

II. VOXAOBS or TBX BiOEBiX BANOX. 

5. JfotSr-t'ZilM (or K^it, prononnced Mazori Kdhi), 
a email hamlet near a famous local mazSr} not far from Chinisht 
(or Chinisikk, or Kanisht, apparently an old place). (Nos. 
72-75). 

6. Qvl, a fairly large villt^ of 40-50 families, on the 
ijonthem slope of the BSgirSn nmge, some 16-20 miles due S. 
of Biijand, across the hills. Apparently an old place; ruins 
of an ancient fort, Qal'a-i-Oishad ; a mazar in the village, undated. 
(Nos. 76-83; of. also 4, 257, 268). 

7. Pam, another comparatively large village, within three 
miles West of the preceding one. (Nos. 84-107 ; cf. also 263). 

8. HSdirSmd (or Khadirabad ?), a small hamlet in the 
hills on the road from Birjand to 6ul. Apparently a new settle- 
ment. (Nos. 108-111). 

9. Tosht (Yaaht?), a small hill hamlet on the cliffs near 
the crest of the range, about 12 miles from Birjand. (Nos. 
112-116). 

10. Nomanj {Namanj?), a village of about 40-60 
fatnilies, on the steep slopes of the BSgkran range, overlooking 
ZirutJi, MahSabdd and Qal'a-i-Naw. It is situated about 8 or 
10 miles S.W. of Birjand. The population consists of Sayyids, 
apparently old settlers, who own the stream which irngates 
their fields. As in all these hill villages, the inhabitants live 
not only on the crops of their fields, but also on the produce 
of their gardens which they sell in Birjand. (Noa 116-174; 
rf. also 6-11, 19, 20, 21, 26, 29, 30, 264, 266, 269, 263-268). 

11. RiqSt (or Riqjiid-i-BSla, pronounced Riqot), a small 
hamlet in a gorge, about 15 families. It is situated at the 
Western end of the Baghran range. (Nos. 176-179; cf. also 
5, 12, 13, 17, 18). 

12. Qibagi, a small impoverished hamlet with about 
1(^12 families, up the gorge from Bigot, not far from Kih-i- 
Rich, an imposing isolated rock (shown on the maps as 8362 
feet high), forming the extreme Westward point of the Baghran 
range. The viUage Btch at the foot of the enormous over- 
hanging cliff, has numerous gardens, but is inhabited only 
during the season of harvesting fruits In all other seasons 


^ The BBghiBn range has a special reputation of sanctity, and the 
mazars are numerous here. They are either the usual graves of k)cal 
xaints (in Oul, Khusp, MasSr-i-KOht, etc.), or belong to the ‘•gadamgsh " 
type, i,a foot-imprint on a stone (as in Rich, a big slab with a natural 
tnaugular depression, almut two yards long, which only a vivid imagina- 
tion may take for a foot-imprint, of a giant It is surrounded by flags 
and numerous bans, or wild pistaehio, trees, all covered with thousands of 
} olive rags tied to Aeir branches). Near Chinisht there is a crevice 
ui the hill forming a deep cave, which contains mumified corpses of about 
a Uosen "martyrs’* who probably perished suddenly, and were preserved 
<im> to the dry cool air of the place. 
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it is abandoned on account of oontinaal danger from falling 
stmiea. (Nos. 183-184; of. also 28, 266). 

III. VIU.AOIS vs THB HILU3 NOBTH OF THB VAUMt Ot 

Bibjand. 

13. Tabaa, a fortified village with about 30 families, all 
Sunnites, about 65 miles B. of Birjand, not far from the Afghan 
frontier. The notes from this village (strictly speaking not 
bebnging to the hills that form fhe Birjand valley) are given 
here as a specimen of the langnage spoken in Sunnikhana, 
which borders the valley of Birjand on the Bast. (Nos. 
186-190). 

14. Zirh, a small hill village in a gorge of the Fury range 
about 40 miles E. of Birjand. (Nos. 191-194; of. also 14, 21). 

15. Sedek, a large old village of over 50 families, on the 
hig h toad from Birjand and Sistan to Mashhad, about 40 miles 
N. of Birjand. Its inhabitants are mostly Isma'ilites, of the 
branch which recognise the Indian Agha Sian as the incarna- 
tion of the Deity, and pay taxes to him.^ (Nos. 196-206 ; 
of. dso 260-252). 

16. Ohahah (pr. Chbhak), a hamlet with about 20-25 
families, on the caravan road from Birjand to Qsin, about 35 
miles N.W. from the former. (Nos. 206-218 ; of. also 16, 27). 

17. Qurang {Ourong), a smaU village with 10-16 families, 
about 30 miles N.W. of Birjand, on the road to Khur, Tin and 
Tabaa, at the foot of the range of the same name. (Nos. 219- 
226). 

IV. VlLLAOBS BELOKOING TO mBFEBBirT DI8IBICTS 
OOBBBOIED WITH THE VALLEY 07 BiBJAND. 

18. BuahrUya, a small town between Bajiatan, Tun and 
Tabaa,^ famous for its woollen homespuns {barrak). This place 
was not visited personally, as also the place mentioned next. 
The specimens were written from dictation by inhabitants of 
these places met with in Birjand. (Nos. 226-227). 

19. TuraKz, or Turahiah (ofBcially SvUanSbad), the well 
known town. (No. 228,’ of. also 26, 261, 262). 

20. lapak (on the maps wrongly Aspak), a village of about 
26-30 femilies on the Western slope of the Tabaa-Nayband range. 


I Cf. my “ JamailUiea'’, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. viii, pp. 1-16 (eepecially pp. 60-53). 

t A f w descripuon of this piaoe, cts it was some fifty years ago, is 
given Col. MaoQregor, in his "Narrative of a Journey through thePro- 
vinee cjf Kharaean", ym. I (London, 1879), p. 160. 

t As mention^ above, 27 quatrains from the Tursbis distsict, eliiw- 
ly from the village SayfStJid, have already been pfiblished ineooy paper in 
the Zapisld, 1016, pp. 33-80, with a Russian translation. 


Persian as spoken in Birjand. 


The type of the inhabitants, thdr cloths, style of buildings, 
etc., ^er considerably from those of the Bir]aiidis ; although 
the language does not differ mnoh, there is apparently (as in 
KwU) e> local dialeot which the villagers do not use when 
speaking to the ontsiderB. (Nos. 229-232 ; Gf. also 260). 

21. Kwit (or fund), a walled oasis in the sand desert, at 
the foot of the same Tabas range, with a population of about 
20*25 families. (Nos. 233-241) . 

22. Tabas, the well known ancient town mentioned as 
early as 13 cmituries ago, by different historians. The langn- 
age is the Southern Ehorasani, and there is, as in other ancient 
places in Persia, apparently no trace of a peculiar local dialect. 
(Nos. 242-243). 

23-25. Mihrijan, Kh&r and Anorak (Nos. 244-246} have 
been already referred to, from the linguistical point of view, 
in my paper “Two Dialects spoken in the Clwtral Persian 
Desert,” JRAS, 1926, pp. 406-410. 


Specimens of other poems, such as InUabies, wedding songs, 
etc., are given separately, according to the class to which they 
belong. 

Specimens of prose are extremely difficult to record. It is 
hopeless to try to write from anybody’s dictation. The infor- 
mer selected for the work should be trained, instructed, tested, 
etc. Often he is so unintelligent that he must be dismissed. 
Circumstances permit such training rarely, and therefore to 
obtain a complete story in prose is rather a rare success. But 
the work is worth while as a translation from the literary Per- 
Mau done by the dialect-speaking villagers is not a genuine 
specimen of their language, neither wilh regard to syntax, nor 
grammar. In this collection I include only a few stories in 
prose because not all my specimens are complete. They ate in- 
tended only for philological studies, and must not be regarded 
as representing rustic tales and anecdotes adequately. 

Before d^ing with the brief review of the peculiarities of 
the Southern Khorasani, and before quoting specimens of rustic 
poetry, it will be useful to give here a brief note on the province 
itself, its history and conditions. 

I. The distbiot of Bisjaud. 

The district of Birjand consists geographically of the valley 
in which tiie town of Birjand is situated, with the adjoining hill 
tracts in the North, East and South, where it is bounded by the 
districts of Qain, ZirkSh, SanniOana, and Nek-Bandan. In the 
West the broad tract of desert separates it from the districts of 
Central Persia. The general direction of drainage is towards the 
desert (with a gradient of about 3.000 feet to a hundred miles). 
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bat the namerooB dry riverbeds (called here ruMuna, rud, 
rarely iol), oontoin water for only a few houra a year, when a 
spate caused by sodden heavy rain in the hills rashes down, deva- 
etating every thing in its way f such sdyh do not take place 
every year, however. The hills on both sides of the valley rise 
over 9,(X)0 feet ; they are extremely rocky and arid ; streams, in- 
significant in volume, are very rare. 

The dryness is extremely great, and, in addition, the peculiar 
topographical configuration of the ranges is favourable to con- 
tinuous dry winds, hot and cold (in the winter) which often at- 
tain mormons force, keeping the atmosphere full of dust and fine 
Bi^ for days. Bains fall between the end of January and the 
end of April, when the desert for a very short period is covered 
by scanty grass and flowers. All vegetation dries Up early in 
May and for the rest of the year forage is available only on a few 
irrigated fields. It is normal for this district to feed animals on 
leaves of trees which are carefully picked. Especially are the 
leaves of the *unab tree valued for ^eir softness. Life depends 
on artificial irrigation which consists chiefly of hanzes or qanats.^ 
These, however, often fail leaving the villages which depend on 
them in a precarious position. Droughts visit the district per- 
iodically, reducing the population, and affecting severely the 
flocks. During the last humne, in 1916-1917, the people in the 
streets of Birjand used to pick up the undigested grains of 
barley thrown by the ponies of the Indian garrison quartered 
there. 

The villages are small and separated by long distances ; their 
number is not laige. They are situated either at the bottom of 
the valley, or, in the majority of oases, inpnediately at the foot 
of the hills. If you look over the valley from a height, you will 
notice that smaU dork lines or speckles are marked on the brown, 
dark red, or grey surface of the desert looking like soratchM. 
These are really villages with dark green foliage showing in their 
gardens.* 


1 The uflual type of the karites, which probably existed from time 

immemorial, is a long subterranean passage dug at some angle along the 
slope of a valley. The wells made for removing earth, at equal distances, 
show its direction on the surface of the ground. The stratigraphic pe- 
culiarities of Persia exclude the possibiUty of real water bearing beds, and 
the iborisM are chiefly fed by atmospheric water, which, having got under 
the surface at some depth, and meeting harder strata, is kept in a con- 
tinual state of evaporation and condensation (“perspiration”), due to 
great changes between the temperatures of day and night Absence of 
rain therefore reduces the volume of the water in the kafiz, or stops 
it comjrietely. , . 

2 llie best description of these districts some 60 years ago is given 
in the first volume of the “ J^oelem Persia”, by ‘Euan Smith, London, 
1876, especially pp. 834-0; more modem is a brief account by C. E. Tate, 
in his “ Khurasan and Ststan^^ London, 1900, pp. 62-70 ; some intertfting 
information is found in the books by P. SylM ** Ten ihounind miles tn 
Pereio”, and W. Savage-Landor*s *• Across Gaveied Lands*\ But I have not 
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From the point of view of ethnology the distriot is in the. 
same condition as the whole of Southern Khorasan. The settied * 
population is FOrsian, both in the hills and in the valleys. This 
id remarkably uniform in its language and general type. No. 
mads, ohiefly Baluchis, rarely visit the vaiUey of ffii^and on 
tiooount of ite aridity. Still rarer are Timuris, living NE of the 
distriot. Arabs live in 'Arab'khSna, to the South of Birjand. 
They are greatly imimverished and speak a sort of jargon. 
There are also occasional Gypsies, and rarely Turb and' 
BSrbarit} 

A I^nliar feature of the looal Persian popnlatbn is the great 
proportion of Sayyids amongst them, i.e. the supposed descen- 
dants of Muhammad. In reality they are purest Persians, with 
a more prominent racial type than the rest, which is obviously 
due to their discrimination in intermarriages. It is possible 
that they may have some remote tradition of an Arab origin, as 
Arabs raided these districts, and probably occasionally settled in 
them. 

All settled Persians are Shi'ites, except those who live in 
Sunnikhana.* There are also sectarians amongst them, such 
as Ismailites in Sedeh, or Bahais in the towns. Baluchis, Arabs 
and Timuris ore mostly Sunnuites. 

The conditions of life in this comer of Persia, i.e. in Birjand 
and the adjoining districts of QStn, Tun, etc., are so uniform that 
this part of ttie Southern Khorasan is often treated as a special 
province, Qnhistan. Its limits varied frequently in connection 
with political changes, Yaqut, writing in the begmning of the 
Xlllth c. A.D. (Geogr. Diet., iv, 206-6), (pves this term an 
extremely wide application, obviously quite erroneous, making 
Qahistan mean the whole of Central Persia, from Farfih in the 
East to NihSwand in the West. But an earlier geographer, ar- 
Buknl, quoted by Yaqut (ibid.), applies this term to what at 
present oonstitutM the districts of Birjand and Qsin only, i.e. 
the land from “ JUtaf ” (obviously KhUtf, or Khiip, 20 miles 
S.W. of Birjand), to **Iijndh BuriSq” {i.i. Datht-i-bayai, or 
/«/idtn, N.E. of ^in). Some authors (of. YSqut, iv, 206), by 
Quhistm mean the province between the districts of Nishapur 


these books at hand and oannot give teferenoes to pagsa Hon may be 
foond in N. Khanikoffs "Mtmoift mir la parUe mtmiimak dt 2 'Asic 
CentraP', Paris, 1841, |ip. 170-1; J. Fraser, ••NamUiM a Jevniey into 
Kkonuan", London 1884, pp. 846-7 and Af^diz, 80 ; C. H HooGregor’s 
‘‘Jfamriioto/aJounuitdkmu^lk»PfomnuofKioriuian’\voL I, London, 
1879, pp. 101-188 (for his £oM, obvioosly a misprint, read SeM) ; W, 
Barthold's, “ A SiHorieat and OeograpMeal Rtuieu c/ Iran" (in Rnssian), 
^t. Petenborg, 1008, pp. 03-4, ete. 

1 On the geunl distribution of these tribes in Khorasan see my 
paper in the Geographioal JoumtJ, IVU, pp. 148-158. 

* Them an Sunnites dose to Birjand, in Bttj,(or Bujd), a village 8 
miles distant, bnt they an not ihe original inhabitants. 
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and Tub in the North, uid Sistan in the South, inolnding there* 
fore Tarshla,^ Jfim, Gun&bad, Tun, Tahas, Qfiin, Zauzan, etc. 
This term, apparently forgotten long ago, is never os^ at 
present by the local inhabitants, who call the province simply 
Ehufosu, i.e. Ehorasan. The districts of Qftin and Birjand com* 
liined are sometimes called QainSl, only in ofBcial oorreqiondenoe. 
The local inhabitants use this name 'very rarely, and peasants 
do not understand it. 

The historical information gathered from earlier authors 
ooneeming the fate of Quhistan has been summarised by 3. H., 
Kramers in his article on this province in The Enegdopaedia of 
Idam, vol. II, pp. 1108-1110. 1 quote it here with some slight 
abbreviations and the necessary alterations in the system of 
transliteration. 

“ Moses of Chorene does not mention this region in his 
Geography. In the period of the early Arab conquests we find 
Quhistan under the rule of the Ephtalites. Historians say that 
it was first conquered in the-oaliphate of ‘Umar, by ‘Abdu’l-lah 
b. Budayl al-Khnza'I. The latter setting out for Kirman took 
at-Tabasayn (Tabas and Kurin, according to BaUdhurl, p. 403). 
In 31 A.H./663 A.D. when Ibn ‘Amir undertook the conquest of 
Khorasan, his advance-guard under al-Ahnaf passed through 
Quhistan and defeated the Ephtalites there (Tabari, 1, 2886, and 
Balftdhurl, 403, who give also other traditions). In the years fol- 
lowing, Quhistan was the centre of a great national revolt under a 
chief called Qailn, a lising which was pot down by Ibn Khfzim 
(Tabari, I, 2906 ; Marqnart, Eranshahr, p. 136). In 61 A.H./671 
A.D. it was again necessary to reconquer it ; this was done by ar- 
Rabr b. ZiySd, from “ the Turks "(Tabari, II, 166). Henceforth 
Quhistan formed from the administrative point of view a part of 
Khorasan, and more particularly of the province which Arab 
geographers call by the old name of Abarshahr, wiili its capital 
Nishapur (of. al- Ya'qub!, XtfS6u7-&tiMan, B.G.A., vii, 278, who 
gives a rather limited definition to Quhistan, for he mentions 
at-Tabasayn, jSm and Zawzan separately). These distriots 
bectune in the early oentories of Idam the principal refuge of 
ZoToastrians (C. ilnostrantsev. The Emigration of Parsis to India, 
etc.). In the ninth century the province was under the rule of 
the Tahirides (Ibn Khurdsdhbih, p. 36) and later of the 
Safffirides. In this period Qiin was the capital. In the year 
i062 NSsiivi-Ehnsraw pass^ throngb Quhistan, going from 
Isfahan. ' He went by Tabas, Tun, Q&in and Sarakhs and de- 


1 Iba Khurdsdhbih (who wrote eiroa >84/848), of. B.Q.A.. voL VI,‘p. 
58, gives ita name ae af-T’eragAM. 'The aaiae is mven in YSqiit’s Dioti- 
onary, yoL IV, p. 29. If these are not mistakes based on misreading for 
at-T’erahtek (which when written closely resembles the former name), it is 
possible to think that there was in that district a peculiar manneaM pro- 
oouncin^ sh like A (tilidsws LP shuda) which can oMwardstillen the pro- 
nunciation of some local peasants. 
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scribes them as large flourishing towns. In the time of Saljuqs 
(the Xlth and the Xllth centuries) Quhistan became a refuge 
(or the Isma'llls.** 

To this may be added that QSin is mentioned as a ratiher 
important town visited by Shaykh Abu Sa'id of Mayhana 
(d. 440/1049), ol the AsraruH-taukid ft maqSmai shayJA Ahi 
So‘id (composed in the end of the XI^th c. a.d., ed. by ZhukovsU, 
Rt. Petersburg, 1899, p. 293,. Many stories about the plots of 
the Isma'ilis of Q4in and generally of Quhistan against Sanjor 
(ruled in 511-52/1118-67) are narrated in the XArtlasatu’l-inaqi- 
iiiat, a biography of Shaykh Abmad-l-S&m (d. in 588/1141), 
written in 840/1436' by Abu’l-makftrim b. 'Alfi’i’l-mulk JSml, 
uho based it on earlier works dating from the Xllth o.^ 

Under Khwftrizmshfihs and Ghurides Quhistan apparently 
preserved much of its independency. About the middle of the 
Xlllth c. there were lsma‘ilite rulers. At tiie court of one of 
them.NSsitu’d-dln ‘Abdn’r-Rabim b. Mansur, an enlightened and 
pliilosophically inclined governor, Naslru’d-din Tusl wrote his 
famous book on ethics, the AVhXdq-i'JUdam. HulSgu and 
his successors devastated the country, ruining many fortified 
]ilaces * Later on, under Kurts and Timurides, in the Xllltb 
to the XVlth centuries, the province was connected closely 
with Herat. It is to that city that the easiest roads lead 
tmm this isolated corner of Persia.' 

The ascension of Safawides and their successful wars against 
the Timurides biouj^t Quhistan again into touch with Western 
Persia, but three centuries of raids of Uzbeks, and then of 
Turkomans ' kept the country in continual misery. The isola- 

^ The manuBoript m the library of the Aeiatio Sodety of Bengal, 
I alcutta, cf, W. Ivaoow, Conewe Dueriptivf Catidogm oJih» Ptr$ian MSS 
III tile CoUeelim of the A8B, 1024, No. 24S. The biography has been partly 
nlitod by W, Ivaoow in the JRAS, 1017, pp. 201-30ft> 

^ Some soholara maintain that the fortified places in Quhistan were 
“castles" of rich land-owners, the aristocracy, who were gradually 
pressed out from other parts of Persia into this isolated comer of the 
coimlry. The same is repeated witii regard to the “coles'* of the 
iHtna'ilites. Judging from the nature of the country this seems to be 
leally a mistake based on the wrong association of the word goPa with the 
idea of the mediaeval Buropean castle. The scarcity of population and 
iho roaming nomads, who would never miss an om>or^ity to loot the 
t-ettled peasants, neoesaitatad fortifying every inhabited spot, every 
''■llage, as it was practised all over Persia till _ modem timea. So the 
' ‘ castles of aristocracy " most probably wore ordinary villages and towns ; 
d they were fortified better tium in other parts of the wwn^, this was 
D'ubably due to the greater lack of safety and tiie impossibility to ezpsct 
>11 early relief from outside. 

' As one may notice, reference to Herat is often found in the local 
• »»lio songs (of. here Nos. 186-188). The people in their songs and tales 
" member even the well known looamtieo in Hwat, as KKsatgw, ete. 

* The '* towers of s^aty " which sate frequently seen in the^ Northern 
nlioraaan, have disappeared here, Md are only found ocoasio n ally in 
-umegprges. How great was the fear of Turiromans can be assn from the 
“ uratives of all travelleis of the last century. 
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tion of the province, its giwt ^verty and great difficulty of 
communication o0ered possibilities to different local chiefs to 
strengthen their position and become practically independent 
from central Persian government. Such ivere the chiefs of 
Tabas, GunSbad, Qftin and Siston, who were continually engaged 
hr quarrelling, intriguing against each other, or bribmg the 
fffiahs to acquire governorship. 

The hereditary rulers of Q§m and Bi^and, who still con- 
tinue as governors of the province, came into power in the reign 
of NSdir, about the middle of the XVIIlth c l^e most 
important of this dynasty was Mir ‘Alam Khan, who is still 
often mentioned in popular songs. He flourished in the begin- 
ning of the last century, and is mentioned in J. Fraser's 
Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan (London, 1826, pp. 246-7, 
and Appendix, p. 20). Cf. also Eastern Persia, vol. I, p. 341. 
These governors are supposed to be of Arab origin.* 

It was under the last family of rulers that Birjand * gradual- 
ly acquired its present position as a oapitid, which formerly 
belonged to QSin. The latter, as we have seen, is a very old 
place, about as ancient as Tabas, which was a town of im- 
portance at the time of the Arab conquest Both al-Istakhn 
(B.O.A., vol. I, pp. 273-274) and Ibn Haukal (ibid., vol’. !!, p. 
324} mention it in similar expressions which indicate that the 
place was copied from the original, by al-Balkhl (who died 
in 322/934). The same authors refer to Khur, an ancient 
village N.W. of Birjand. They also mention what probably 
should be read as Khusp (ibid., Khust), * as these villages are 
said to be situated near each other. Neither of them was lai^e ; 
at present they possesses no antiquities. At alx>ut 8*9 miles 
S.E. of Khusp, however, on the top of a spur of Kflh-i-Bloh 
(of. above, No. 12 in the list of ville^ in the preface) which is 
ascended by an extremely steep pa^ over a precipice, there 
is the ruin of a fortification. It was, however, built of sun-dried 


r In Ferris, and especially in India, everybody oloinu s noble 
pedigree with rather a great disregard to the truth, and therefore there is 
no reason to treat these olainu aeriouriy. nie preeent governor, whom I 
met peraonoUy, and hia predeoesaora whose photographs I saw, all bod 
tyi^cal Psrrian featnree. 

* It is really extraordinary how systematiooUy this name is misspelt 
by Oriental students : Boijand, Birjind, Burjnnd, Birjand, Bheeijoon, 
etc. On the maps, where the local names are rarely given in a correct 
form, the name is given as Birjand. nie etymology of the word is 
uncertain. The suffix and is rather common in Persian toponymy. 

* The name of the place is also frequently corrupted by flie learned 
mto KhBsiff, KhSt^, KkBmf. It is a small town of no commercial or 
industrial importance, and is inhabited by agriculturists andcamslownen. 
Thera is only one land-mark, the shrine of the author of a rriioions epic, 
the KUtMT-nSfiia, Ibn 9<wbn (Muhammad) al-HarawI, wm was a 
native of Khflsp, and died in I4i7 A.D. Now h^ is regarded as a saint. 
The shrine is of a modem origin. 
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bricks, and is now almost completely washed away. Then 
is nothing to give any suggestion of the date. 

Khiisp, Khuc and Birjand, the latter apparently for tibe 
lirst time, are often mentioned in the Safar-nama by the poet 
of the XIVth century A. D., Nizfirl Quhistftnl ^ A number of 
celebrities originating &om Birjand, or the villages round it, 
lived in the middle ages ; the best known of them is the famous 
astronomer of the XVth cmitury, ‘Abdu’b'All al-BirJandl. 

In a locality such as these arid hflls and valleys the position 
of every inhabited place of importance is defined by two 
natural and unchanging conditions : direction of passable roads 
through the gorges, passes, and waterless plains, and, secondly, 
the distribution of sufficient water supply. There is little 
doubt therefore that the distribution of large and small villages, 
and even their number, their prosperity and local importance, 
could undergo great changes for many centuries. Many early 
geographers (Istakhil, p. 273-4 ; Ibn Haukal, p 324 ; Muqad* 
dasi, p. 321, etc.) mention the great poverty of the province. 
Conditions are the same nowadays ; the life of the peasant is a 
hard struggle for mere existence, without any prospect of 
improvement, because increase of prosperity incites extortions 
from the authorities which in these remote provinces have their 
hands free even at the best periods of Persian administration. 
There is no local trade of importance, except for a very limited 
production of carpets, chiefiy in Durnkhi^, N.E. of Birjand. 
Other carpets are produced by nomads, Timnris, Baluchis and 
Arabs, but these appear on the bazar of Birjand in small 
numbers as the producers take them directly to Mashhad. 
The production of silk is dead now ; safron is grown, chiefly in 
Qain. Until recently trade was so little developed in Birjand 
that some merchants used to go personally to Mashhad, to buy 
goods, bring them to Birjand, and to sell them during the whole 
of the year, when they again had to close thmr shops for two 
or three months, and undertake a new Journey for new stock. 
Matters have considerably changed in this respect since the 
''at, when the Eastern Persia Expeditionary Force, sent from 
India by the British Government, constructed a, road from 
Mashhad to Duzdap, where a railway to India begins. A road, 
liowever, which is passable to motorcars, may be of littte use to 
local traffic without safety and the tanks for collecting rain 
" ato being m good repair. This depends on the local i^minis* 
tration which (at least in 1920 when I visited the province the 
last time), could be described either as scandalous, ridiculous. 


* This work is preserved in the unique copy ol NisSrf’s 
iK-IoDging to toe Iiupeiial Fublie Library at St. Peteieburg. Cf. (6. 
^om). Catalogue dee Manuaeritea et Xylograitoee Oiientanx de la Biblio* 
<h»qur Impenale Publique de St PStwabourg. St PSterabourg, 185S, 
^ 416, on p. 846. 
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or both. Its fonotions oonaisted only in taxing every thing 
and everybody, and inventing genuine methods of extortion, 
eto. Justice, police, armed forces for the defence of the popula- 
tion, were a teal farce, and quite incredible to those who have 
not js«en them personally. Such things as sanitation, medical 
help, construction of roads, repairs of water tanks, improvement 
of irrigation, upkeep of public oaravanserays along the roads, etc., 
were never even thought about by the rulers who wished only 
to get back from the population the money they had spent in 
bribing the shah and his ministers to confirm them in the post 
of governors in preference to some of their relations. 

II. Pbouiiabitibs ot thb Southbun Ehobasavi. 

The Southern Khorasani dialect differs from literary Persian 
(and from the colloquial of the educated classes) apparently 
less than any other variety of the rustic Persian that is spoken 
in the country ; it is in fact almost pure “ baxari.” Its devia- 
tions are confined not so much to local idioms or usages, as 
to the phonetical corruption, slangs, and various defects of 
speech which are inevitable in any language which is used by an 
illiterate people. In my preceding papers 1 have already 
suggested some explanations of this striking similarity.^ This 
may be due to different, but equally admissible causes. The 
Southern Khorasani dialect may have sprung from the same 
dialect from which literary Persian chiefly grew. Or,->and 
this seems to me much more probable,— what is at present 
the Southern Khorasani, is a synthetic language which was 
evolved from a mixture of local dialects under " unformity- 
giving ” influence of the colloquial Persian, i.e. the “ bazari.” 

^e earliest authority, al-Balkhl (d. in 322 A.H./934 A.D.), 
in his work as preserved in the versions by al-Istakhrl (B.Q.A., 
1, pp. 273-4) and Ibn Haukal (ibid., II, p. 324),* mentions that 
(more than a thousand years ago) the majority of the population 
of the province were nomads, “Kurds.” Al-Muqaddasi 
(who wrote about 376 A H./986 A.D.) adds (B.G.A. Ill, p- 
321) that the language of QSin is “ wild.” Yftqut, who wrote 
about 260 'years later, repeats all this without any change 
(Qeogr. Diet., IV, 23). It seems doubtful whether these 
“ Kurds ” were of the same stock as the Kurds that are known 
by this name now ; the early authors apparently ai^ly this 
term to all nomads of Iranian origin, and therefore it seems 
probable that by this name they mean the ancestors of the 
Baluchi or Timuri tribes who now inhalnt the province. But 
it may be added that in the historical and biographical works 


' TabaqtU oj Aneeri, eto., JRAS, ]^,pp.7-14i BuiHePoilryinA* 
Dialtet oj Khmum, JA8B, 1086, pa 241-42 ; IfoUt ^ Ae fiBumogy 
Khonuan, Qeographioal Journal, 198d, pp. 146-146. 
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relating to the earlier periode of the history of Khorastm the 
surname *' Kurd ’* or '* Kart ” appears from time to time Even, 
not to mention the well known dynasty of Herat, it is possible 
to find several oases of the ose of this term in the biogti^by 
of the Sufio saint, Alimad>i-JSm (beg. of the Xllth o.). 
In the work asotibed to the same saint, the UnsuU-ta'Unn, 
there (uce occasional passages from which one may infer that 
tliere were at that time differences between the diaJects spoken 
in the different corners of the province.* 

Persian language may be an excellent example of the 
general rule: that a written language, conservative in its 
morphology and phonology, grows chiefly by the absorption 
of lexical material belonging not only to the different sub- 
dialects, but also to foreign languages. Unwritten languages 
(and tdl the Persian dialects are never used for literary purposes), 
are conservative in their dictionary (due to the unchanging 
ideas in the simple and secluded life of those who use it), but 
are modified very rapidly and substantially in their phonology 
and morjfii(dogy: they too easily adopt the corruptions and 
incorrect forms and usi^es introduced by individnalB, and have 
no means of correcting themselves. A survey of the Persian 
dictionary, based on the best lexicological works of all periods, 
may reveal hundreds, if not thousands, of words, belonging 
in reality to different dialects ; but included as terms that are 
"archaic,” “ancient,” or “Pehlevi.” The tendency to treat 
every dialect term as an “ archaism,” and every local alteration 
in pronunciation or grammatical usage as a “corruption” is 
almost a role in Persia ; the latter are attributed to the ignorance 
and illiteracy of the rustic people. Not only the Persians them* 
selves believe this, but also many foreigners. Therefore the im- 
provement of oommanioation with commercial centres, that 
brings the peasant more into contact with the outer world, 
means invariably a great deal of change for him in his native 
tongue; he begins gradually to “ correct,” or rather adapt it 
to the " bazari,” as he becomes more and more in touch with 
civilisation. 

Khorason was the province with the most developed city 
life during the flouritiiing periods of Persian history, and it is 
possiUe to attribute the fact that Kborasani is now the dialect 
which deviates little from the *' baaari” to this circumstance. 

The difference between the Northern and the Southern 
forms of Kborasani, as 1 have already mentioned in my pre^ 
ding paper, is very slight, and depends chiefly on the peculiarities 
of the particular lo(^ form of the language, or rather on the 
degree of the pbonetical “ wear and tear ” that the isolated 
(Hnition of the village, in which it is spoken, may possess. On 


1 Tabaqat o/ Aniari, etc., note 1 on p. 11. 
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the whole it would he safe to maintain that the inhabitants of 
the Northern districts, such as those of Sabazawar, Nishapur, 
Juwayn, partly Turshiz, speak a mote idiomatio form of the 
language, while the Southerners use a oomparatirely more 
“refined" form. This 1 oould observe in the Western, and 
inner side of Ehorasan, and it would be vei^ interestjug to 
investigate the remnants of the Persian rustio population of 
the distriots Jfim, Khftf, Bfikharz, TSibad, and other localities 
along the Afghan frontier, or in Afghanistan itself, A proper 
study of the Northernmost Baluchi and Timuri tribes would 
yield also interesting facts. 


1. Nolee on Phonology. 

The general character of the sound and the principal 
phonetical alterations in Khorasani have been explain^ in my 
preceding paper, “ Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of EQiorasan,” 
JASB, vol. XXI, pp . 242-249. They are in Birjand almost 
precisely the same as in Sabzawor. Here I have for the con- 
venience of the reader to summarise only the most indispensable 
information. 

VOWELS : a. (the timbre as in fat) ; d (same as a, at, e in 
different English words where it is pronounced not as a guttural 
a, or o, or «) ; e, an indifferent, often elusive e ; % (Engl, i or ee 
in fit, feet) ; o or d (Engl, a in all) ; u (Engl, u or oo in fuU, fod). 

CONSONANTS : h (plain, but harder than in English) ; kk, 
k, g, rarely gh, q (deeper than k, but not much ; ocoasmnally 
pronounced aa kh); U and which are pronounced with the 
tongue in a flat position touching the teeth on both sides of the 
mouth, so that it is as if one pronounces ky orgy in one breath ; 
y, r, I ; is softer than in Eni^ish ; zh as ; in French jour ; eh, 
j, z; t, d, are more dental than in English, pronounced lower 
nearer to the edges of the teeth ; s is a clear sound, as m or e in 
English, never pronounced as sk; /, v, n, to, p, b, m, all as in 
English ; » differs very slightly from the usual n, and appears 
only before the guttunds h, g. 

As in Northern Khorasani tliere is apparently no inherent 
difference between the so called long and short vowels; the 
peculiarity of the intonation may moke the sound, ^ which is 
ortbographically short, to appear os a long one, and* vice versa. 

Accent is effected rather by a prolongatiw of the syllable 
than by raising the voice. Hiatus is not avoided, but there is 
rarely an aspiration inserted (of. china, 73, fardohi, 181, etc). 
Occasionally as a glide ” is inserted ; n, cf. kifU^ {—ki ad), 
sine (=«&-»•); to, of. eht-w-a {^ehi ast), etc. Apooopation, 
“ swallowing " the final consonant, is common synoofMtion is 
patricnlarly noticeable in verbal forms. Occasionally^ 
oompanied by metathesis, especially in Arabic Votds : eikdssfidg, 
$uhb=:atibh, aakis'ake, etc. Even purely Persian words are 
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often oorrnpted : munssmm ; gHAssdiigarizadresszard ; pSynum 
sspahhSn, etc. 

Alteration of sound, as compared with the standards of 
literary Psrsian, is practically the same as in Sabsawari. The 
difference is : rare cases of the change o (LP a) into i (apparently 
only in diaUd, accented, for dosAte, and, perhaps, aftida for 
uflSda) ; f( (LP 6) is pronounced as t not so frequently as in the 
North ; what is in LP a short u and i, may often be interchanged 
as in diriehtssdurwdit, but tiwd/ur=tiuUUr, etc. Occasionally the 
labial surroundings change the sound into », of. purd for LP 
para ; munsLP nSm, etc. On the other hand, the guttural n 
never brings the labialisation of the sound, and occasionally it is 
possible to see that it '* gutturalises ” it, as in st^ for LP sang. 
It may be also emphasised that the pronunciation of Birjandis is 
on the whole rather indistinct, mid there are not only a great 
variety of shadings in the vowels, but an abundance of really 
indistinct sounds. 

In the alteration of the consonants the same tendency may 
be observed as in the Sabzawari. One of the most important 
exceptions is the absence of the changes d=y, so peculiar to the , 
latter. On the other hand, there are cases of g=y, as in the 
frequent diyd=digar, which are not common in the Sabzawari. 
Although all labials are "deteriorating” into an indifferent 
labial spirant to, there are cases of hardening: ddhtd (5) for 
datotd; bitd for inaa; reoho for rtstoS; of. Idutpi for etc. 
An interesting case of labial nasalisation is amru for o&rS (89). 

The j for z in ji8ht=zitdU is apparently dialectical. Just as 
sifk for sag, hamsoda for hammya, etc. 

In verbal forms the changes of vowels and consonants are 
extremely irregular, and it is probably impossible to draw general 
rules for them, lliey are practically the same as in Sabzawari, 
and it seems that in them the synvooalising tendencies of the 
dialect find their complete expression. 

2. Notes on MorjAcdogy. 

NOUNS : The suffixes which are used for the formation of 
the substantives are practically the same as in LP; in a few 
cases there are some phonetical deviations, especially in the 
terminations of the diminutives and of the abstract nouns : 

•ttk, occasionally abbreviated into *», is quite common, of. 
gtduk, bvJ^vdt, barkak (30), etc. 

Hd, * 02 , as in shokhsd (160, 184). It may be a phonetical van* 
ant of the rare suffix * 01 , as in kaehal (bald headed). Pro« 
bably a combination of these two, Hilttjb, appears in the form of 
kveMuk, htehiUussLV ksehik. 

•ttr, is probably a variation of the preceding suffix, as in 
keAvr-mediur (19, apparently for Afic&iA). 

•tit, as in AttriA (from LP Hr). It may be the same as the 
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aimiUr suflfix in LP, of. notdik, bank, etc. Strangely enough, 
this suffix itself sounds occasionally as -uk, as in nmduk. 

■iahk, may be a variation of the preceding. It is probably 
used as a diminutive suffix for the names^of animals and plants, of. 
gunjishk, ziriehk, eiwiakk, etc. Its diminutive character is clear 
from muriehk (179)=LP mureha, ant. It seems also frequently 
used with the names of places: Dihiehk (from dih), PtdisU 
(probably for Bidithk, from bid, willow), Ariehk, etc. 

or •«n, is the suffix formmg the abstract nouns, chiefly 
from the verbs. It corresponds apparently to LP -t or -mA, of. 
anM«=LP 'ar^iftorikuss'LPtSnJn, kaikalu (47), dttfdtoru (svir* 
ginity), etc. In the sense of the suffix -ieh : fiio{«n=LP mSliah 
(267), ahirini-lekurun, rcMUJturun ( 2 ), etc. 

The suffix of the onomatopoeia •ost {ehdopaet, khurraat, 
vin^aat, etc.), have been sufficiently discussed in my previous 
papers (of. Tabaqat, etc., JRAS, 1023, p. 27 ; Rustic poetry, etc., 
p. 268, No. 25). Much rarer in the onomatopoeia is the suffix •iit, 
as in (hilik, the sound of crackling of burning charcoal. 

The suffixes definite, and indefinite, of substantives are -a 
(apparently as in Kurdish), for the definite, and -t for the inde- 
finite. Haaana, or i Haaana the (certain) Hasan ; t mardSkd — the 
man, etc. As in Kurdish, there is a great difficulty to decide in 
which particular case this suffix may be treated as a definitive or 
as a diminutive one. There are cases such as tnardakai bu, with 
the parallel form nuerdSkaki bu, in which this suffix is obviously 
a diminutive one As in Kurdish also, the definitive -a may be 
added to the noun in every oblique case, especially the Accusa- 
tive. Sometimes it is tempting to explain it in these oironm- 
stances as a deteriorated suffix -rd (LP-rd). It may be added 
that although the articles, definite and indefinite, are not re- 
cognised by the grammarians, the use of yak and of the pleona- 
stic" » (=LP in) shows that there is some psychological ground 
for them : yak guehti, ySk obi, yak chid, etc., obviously use the 
word yaJt not in its numerical sense, but merely to express and 
emphasise the shading of an indefinite quantity. 

The suffixes of the Plural are as in Sabzawari, -», -«n, and -o, 
•ho (LP-Sn and -hid). It is doubtful if the rustic language has 
any genuine (not adopted from LP) Plural on -gun (=LP- 0 dn). 
Contrary to the rules given by the authors of school grammars, it 
is exactly tiie form -u, -«n which is mostly used with the names of 
inanimate objects : ehtiun, daatun, ehtroghun, etc. Sometimes it 
seems that the choice of the suffix largely depends on purely 
phonetical considerations, although periiaps quite unconsciously : 
taardo, eupo, zano, baeho, gowo, etc., but shviuru, guafandu, etc. 
Occasionally these suffixes are added to the names of ma^ 
rial, stuff, as in o 6 o (from LP ab), gwJtiun, motto (LP mdttM), 
etc., probably to mean “ all these vessels with water,” ** all tbese 
pieces of flesh,” etc. These suffixes attract the accent upon 
themselves. If added to the nouns on -o, *the latMh either is 
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(liBtegaided, as ia bSehd--bSeho ; or there is a short e (d) in pro* 
aonoiation, as 5ae%eo. 

The suffixes of oases may exist in reality, but are extremely 
difficult to be ideutified. The elusireness of the timbre of 
vowels, especially those which are not accented, is due chiefly to 
the “negUgent” manner of peasants who quite InToluntarily 
add occasionally “after-sounds” for purely euphonic purposes. 
The difficulty is accentuated by the much “ worn out ” state of 
the Persian language, especially colloquial, in which many differ- 
ent suffixes and other terminations sound exactly the same. If 
a substantive which logically is expected to be, in some parti- 
cular sentence, in the accusative, or other oblique case, ends 
with a sound d or e (usually pronounced indistinctly), this sound 
may be the expected suffix ; but it is necessary to prove that it 
is not one of the suffixes as follows : 

1 . The suffix -d, abbreviated from -d/b, of the diminutives. 

2. The pronominal suffix -d (=sLP-af, -ash). 

3. The definitive suffix -a, described above. 

4 A phonetical modification of the particle -ra (ra), 

6. The indefinite suffix -e (=LP-t, or ydy-i-teoAdot of. 

grammarians], 

6. The correlative-definitive suffix -e (s=LP-i, or yay-i- 

isharat of grammarians). 

7. The suffix of the adjectives -e (=LP-i, or yay-i^niibat 

of grammarians). 

8. Some other suffix which has no analogy in LP. 

The use of the particle -rd, which is pronounced as -no, -m, 
rarely as -n, -r, or -d, -e, is the same as in LP. There are also 
instances in which, as generally in the colloquial, it is omitted : 
bedey man, bed* mo. 

The vocative case has tiie same suffix as in LP, only it is 
pronounced as -die, -ew, instead of -d. 

The i^fa in the use of the illiterate peasants follows the 
rules of school grammars rather loosely. It sounds as -»,-e,-d,-tt, 
and is subject to a great deal of phonetical alterations. Very 
often it is entirely omitted (as in numerous manuscripts), and 
often expresses not a possesive or definitive connection, but of 
simply the sequence (as in Kurdish), used instead of ^e con* 
junction u», •» So in dasU po we have apparently the idafm 
meaning only the conjunction ; but, on the other hand, there are 
numerous cases as sdn peder, fu nunu, nawoehd pdnt&d, ^t&o it, 
etc., where the t^/a is either entirely omitted or j^onetically 
absorbed. 

Adjectives often add ” pleonastioally’' the suffix -e, -t, as in 
iadre (=LP sard), khuehke which probably is not identical with 
the iisoa l fff Bw of the adjectives, as it does not receive the 
accent. Only the suffix of the comparative degree is used, -tdr, 
although it is frequently omitted. The superlative degree is not 
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expiessed by the sufSx •tartn, which is apparently never need, 
but by sentences as ds Kama ihubtar, etc. 

Numerals have very few deviations, chiefly of a phonetical 
nature: yak, de (exactly the same sound as French deua;), au, 
thor, panj, ehieh, af, oak, nuA (nuAA), dakh, etc. Biijandis are 
particularly fond of “ approximate calculations,” as af-aah-daUi, 
dalA-bia, etc. Ordinids are awal (rarely yakum, in dates, never 
nukhuat), diyvm{-i), aiyum{-i) or augidd, audita (ai-^gar, an 
ancient form), cAorum, etc. 

Pronouns also diSer only in pronunciation. Personal : 
man, men, mey (19), mn (105) ; tu, tew, ti ; u, t, mA ; mo ; ahumo ; 
tno, mo, iahun, eyahun. Oblique case : maro, mero, mem ; two, 
ierd, ture ; uro, wa, iro, tm, teA, tahro, iahra ; etc. The particle 
•ro is often omitted ; bedey man ; mo bor khm AesLP mdra bar 
khwahand hard. Or man (=LP mard) arrii ba Vhoter raaiM (9), 
etc. The Dative is rardy formed with -rd from the tiiird person 
sing., usually it is with ba: baiah gnft. 

Pronominal suffixes are : -um, ^m ; -at (-d) ; -dah {-a). The 
plural forms are very rarely used, -mm, -inn, -ahm. If accen- 
tuated, the possessive connection is expressed with the preposi- 
tion ds : at mo, at iah, etc. 

In demonstrative pronouns the Birjandis are very fond of 
using the forms with Aom : ami, amu {hamin, hamdn), alro amaah, 
amt^i {hama, hamachiz). 

Interrogative and relative pronouns are the usual ki and 
cAt. Only the Btr]andi will always prefer to ask : « eA» cAtyd f 
s=LP in chi chit aal, instead of in cAt oat. 

VERBS There ore many phonetical changes which may he 
observed in different verbal forms, but all such modifications 
can be treated as “slang”, and not as real alterations of the 
stems. So, if one meets with the form moyum (which may be 
written in Persian characters as mSyum), it would be tempting to 
suggest that it is derived from a different stem dian AAwostan, 
if there were not a number of transition forms between this and 
mi-AAto5Aam, such as muAAum, mikhom, etc. 

Instead of the LP forms of the Infinitive here only pure 
stems, are used chiefiy the Past, of. gaahte oahuqi hare zdm-a \ 
tharid, koahi, etc. Very often verbal nouns have the abstract 
suffix •«, -vn, mentioned above : xanu tat zadan. It is necessary 
to mention that the “ gerundium” on -dni, as raftani, etc., is 
frequently used; therefore it seems clear tiiat pcfyohologioally 
it is an independent form, connected only aocidentdly with the 
usual tatm of the Infinitive. 

The participles, excepting the Past Passive, are not used 
The latter often has an “ emphatic ” form, on : kharidSgi, 
guftSgi, etc. This, however, is also met with in intranutive 
verbs, as inmi(rddpt. It seems to me that it has in it some shading 
of the Latin gerundivum, on -ndtu, although at present J cannot 
give a sufficient number of instances to support this statement. 
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The modal partioleB, or prefixes, mt> and ate here phone- 
tically modified into mtt-, md-, me-.ond hi-, ba-, 6n-, &o*, be-. The 
latter may be nasaUsed also into mu-, tna-, etc. (of. Nos. 6, 
186, etc.). The real scope of their application is much more 
complex than represented by grammarians. The prefix hi- may 
be used not only as perfeotire, but also as inchoative, and mi- 
expresses iterative mood as often as simple duration..^ 

The substantive verb \/{A appears in its usual form : -tm ; 
-t; •ttm(-tm); -ey; -dn (-d). The stem is rarely used 
in the Present tense, and in the Past {budutn, budi, &u, etc.) 
has sometimes the meaning of shndant u loohh sMtv bu 
(=«Aud). 

The personal suffixes of the Present tense are the same as 
the forms of the auxiliary verb. It may be noticed ocoasionallv 
that the people say mayadi, maradi, etc., instead of mayd (mt- 
guyad), or nutra, maraa (m\-rawad) . I cannot decide the nature of 
this final -i Is it mi-gUyad i(n) f Or is it the early suffix 
of what may be called “ verbal coherency,” the j^y-i-isiimrSn 
of grammarians (of. the Tabaqat, JB.4S, 1923, pp. 348-350) ! 

The personal suffixes of the Past tense are the same, except 
for the 3rd pers. sing., where there is no suffix, as is known 
from school grammars. With regard to this it may be men- 
tioned that the form guftd, gtriftd, etc., used exactly in the 
same sense as guft, girift, etc., may suggest the question whether 
this supposed to be a special form of the ” apocopated perfect ” 
is simply a colloquial form of the “Imperfect” with a suffix 
of the 3rd ^rs. sing, of the Present : gufta{d), girifta{d) t It 
is quite possible, indeed, that in some oases it may be syncopat- 
ed from gufta a(«i), girifta a{at). But it is doubtful that in 
such cases as u ehi gufta ? — we really have the “ Perfect” tense, 
not the “Imperfect.”* 

With regard to the formation of the tenses, there are 
no deviation firom the LP. In their use there<iB no rigid, purely 
formal consecutio temporum, as, e.g., in English. The inter- 
dependence of the tenses is governed by the logic of the narra- 
tive, so that the Present tense may depend on the Past, 
and vice versa. The shadings of the tenses are modified by the 
modal prefixes and other expressions, but there is much to be 
said against the obsolete manner of applying the Latin termino- 
logy to the different forms. The latter is well defined for 


1 There is ia the Khorasani and in the " baaari” as apoken in Kho- 
rasan, an ezpiesaion which is used for emphasising duration, but which is 
disregarded by grammarians : hay mi-raft-u toy mtrqft ; hay, or hu mf- 
sad-u hu mi-Md, etc., or sometimes without mi ; Aw zad-u Au tad (0, 64), 
It is diffloult to decide whether or not this is a variation of the LF hami, 

* Visiting Bhiraa in the anturon of 1928, after these lines were 
written, I found suoh forms ns gidMl, gu/UUdth, newUhtdtdth, etc., used 
there quite frequen^. 
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its own language bat transferred into Persian grammar, 1 am 
afraid, leads to maoh misunderstanding; all these terms as 
Aorist, Imperfect, Past, Perfect, Pluperfect, Second Future, 
Optative, etc., are merely instances of the learned "hair- 
splitting 

1 believe that in Birjandi, or in Khorasani wd the " bazari " 
in general, as well as in the majority of Persian dialects, 
one should be more correctly guided if one were to adopt a 
simpler scheme : 

Past teases : (1) Immediate (= not remote) Past ; — khUrd ; 
(2) Complete, or remote Past iAiirda ast] (3) Indefinite, or 
iterative Past : — lA&rda bud (which very often expresses a pro- 
longed action in tho Past). 

Future tenses: (1) Immediate (or not remote) Future: 
bi hh9rad\ (2) Beal, remote or complete Futum: ihwahad 
khvrd ; '(3) Prolonged, iterative, or indefinite Future : khUrda 
brishaA. 

All Post tenses in addition may be emphasised by the use 
of the modal prefixes, and the Indefinite Future may receive 
occasionally the prefix mi-, as in khurda mibashad.^ 

The Optative, on -ad, is apparently used in the Khorasani 
very rarely, cf. specimen No 33. 

The forms of the Passive voice are the same as in LP, but 
a direct active construction is usually preferred. 

The Imperative mood has the same peculiarity as in the 
Sabzawari, only it is still more pronounced : the second pers. 
sing, has almost always the suffix -i, as the 2nd pers. sing, of 
the Present tense. In many oases it is the modified suffix 
of the Plural -id, which becomes -i or -ey. In tho negative form 
the prefix ma- is rare, and na- is mostly used : n%u. 

Impersonal forms arc asnally identical with the Passive 
voice. Expression as man dardi shiknm-um are apparently 
not impersonal, but here dardi-shikam may be used as a compo- 
site adjective. 

The forms of tho principal verbs which may appear as 
" irregular ” have been given in my preceding paper, the " Rustic 
poetry,” etc., pp. 263-265. Almost all of them are identical 
with those used in the valley of Birjahd. 

INDEfyLINABILIA. There are a few local adverbs, as 
jaldak or jalddku, fast ; hulguk, slowly ; HMepo, downwards, etc. 
Other adverbs may be somewhat modified phonetically : kuji. 
in;», etc., for kaja, inja, etc. LP kay is here In \ cfton (sschond) 
may mean “ what ” and " how ", a]so=Aar cAand ; anuihi, amehiai 
=hamehun, harndvanin, etc. „ 

The Preposition AAvd, ifeAot. meaning " with,” “ along 


1 The model particle lai- is so enential to this form th at it may be 
need even with the verb dSakUm with which it is seldom used*with other 
forms : tnithshia ho»hi (143). ' 
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(0)^ is apparently also met with in the form ad-, or a-: ad-dU 
(101, 216), or the expression that one often hears, a^oshsentire* 
iy, at all. Perhaps the same preposition is found in aliaii, from 
lisk, naoked, although, indeed, this a may be enphonioal. 

Otiier prepositions are much modified phonetically : urn, 
uvir (LP bar, often used as an emphatic form for ba-, as in the 
Dative, of. todraah guftnmssba-U guftam) ; dd, ddr, ehs, ru (ri), 
m, ai (with the i^fa : auna, aina), in, ti, az in, ahiwe, tay (LP 
tah, down, cf. wa lay khar o=oome down from the donkey), etc. 

The conjunctions are prsctioally the same as in LP. There 
is a very varied application of the conjunction JE;», which often 
means “and when”: ba khuna ki rdai; duMitar ki poin uma, 
etc., or “ but ” ; man ki dii mudunum=but what do I know t 

The onomatopoeia, the calls for animals, etc., are included 
in the list of words added here. 

111. Specimens of Bibjandi prose and pobtby. 

A. Tales mid Anecdotes. 

1. The story of the step-daughter. 

Yak miirdi bu somr-h'ishi, I yak dukftinri doah, i dukh- 
tur rey mikdrdti* bd darakhmi. I rmrdiika nz lAi bi dUz nebu.^ 
I aine ami okhuruVi dukfUar yod dod ki berew aahke aerka dz 
niindi khu beatun, beatm-u bar che daatun-jtone tu tu khume aerka 
ka.* V wakit dz tu khum aerka ddr miod ydk gowe zarde. V 
irakh gowe zarde ki miahvd i loaklt zdndkd miod zone oghoi^ u 
die. I taraf charkh mizna, u laraf charkh mizdnd ki i gowe zard dz 
kuji hirun vma. Bad i aqdbe dukhUir-u moder charkh mizdnd, 
had dz gowe zard.—Hich.*—l zdn pedere ndwmodere u ahu, khud 
h'l dardi kdmdr miaozid ; miyod ydk Idnur nun khuahki ^ mipdzid, 

dz u ke nunu pukhld w pan kdrdd. I rakhie khdw owurdd ru 
iiunu kdrdd. V dar^ ^ i aiifd uma ru u nunu ni^m, u ;«/ ki 
lnhf kdmdrum dard mikund, July dard mikund. — Uiedi. — Biui i 

^ Cf. Tabaqal of Anaari, etc., note 2 on p. 33. 

2 jRSAi kard^firistad. 

3 Favourite exprosBion of Birjandis. 

^ The narrative is much confused in this place. 

^ J^Aa^fathei (so children address their fathers). 

® A meaningless exclamation, used simply to accentuate a pause, a 
^ort of a full stop in the hasty speech of the Birjandi woman. 

7 The tanur is a short of^ a large clay vessel dug into the earth 
ill Such a way that its opening is slightly raised above the ground The 
iiiel is burnt inside of it, and when its walls are sufficiently hot, they are 
•'leaned with a brush, and bread is baked in such a way that pieces of 
paste are stuck to the sides. When rearly, they come off by themselves, 
md are picked up with an iron algh. The expression yalt tanuri nun 
iccans so much bread as may be baked without repetition of heating. 
The term khluKk in this case does not mean ** dry,*' but a special sort of 
bread, made very thin and hard, like biscuit. 

^ in dam ki. 
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zanaM guf: i gowe zarde tar buburan, guthtune u bepSzan ki mo 
bulAurum ki gurdune me khub sha. Bad-iA ih> tar buriddn, t> 
stir buridSn-u guahtun bukhurd-u guf: igwdune me khub thi. 
U taakht ami gowe zard ialulAunona wd han ^ joshid-u bot gotcc 
zard thu. 

I gow ro toa jeUw dukhtdr hard, guf: berew ir beehdrun. 
Bad-eah yak ndwocha pamba-u duk wa u dod, guf ki ur berkdroii 
um aStoari ftiobu, berea. U umkh hamu gow paniba ro war doaht w 
khurd Sz u tarafe Mnj qey hard nakke riamun, pamba riaht.^ 
Bad i dukhtdr i gow ro jelew kdnld owurd khund. Ouf ki i chi 
kor hdrdi ki • pdmbd ruht. * I guf ki hieih kor, dd bicbu weriah- 
tum. 

I raze diyd ki ahud, i yak muahti pdmbd-u duk dod-u gowr 
zarde wdr jdew dndokhtd, bad guf ki i pdmbd wares. U wakht 
gowro wdr diaid biumddd tu biobu. Yak ndwocha pdmbd bod mr 
didde bur, yak choyi dndolAt. I raf la ehoy Uioat ki ndwocha birun 
biord di ki de dzhdiAo ta ehoy mikhabd. Amchi chdaki i bar dzhddho 
eftid sdlom kdr. Ouft ki: dr adlomdt ndbuwdd khune tu yak 
didmchdyi mo, guahle tu yak lukmdyi mo. Ir adlom kdrdd. 1 
dsAditho biumddd adrdah dd ru zonui u kdrd, guf : t nime adr mo 
negcA dor. I tdmome acre joat. Ouf : bio nime khundyi mo joru 
ku. I raf tdmotne khund joru £ar. Ouft: berew adr khumf 
jdtoohirot, gule pdmbdyi tu wdr dor. I raf wdr dtahtd gule pdmbeyi 
khud, wdr doahtd bd i jduxihirot hieh imtino nekar. Boh biumdda 
piahi hami dzhddho. Azhdaho bd i guf : khur khud tdkun ku. / 
jeldeku-jeldeku Idk hard ki hich jdvnhirot pdynom nekdrdd. Didi 
ki, nd, hkh wdr uddiahtdye. Ouf: Khu^yi tod rdzind awal ynk- 
moyi ru piahundyi to bedorum. Az rdzindy deyum yak moyi wx 
Idwi tu bedorum, dz rdzindyi aeyum yak moyi gidd wd i Idwe tu 
midahom. Wd rdzindyi chorum yak moyi wdr kalapi tu mide- 
hum 

Boh uma ahdwi torik bu ; dz waalki ^ ruye makbul-u nuroni 
doA tdmome i biobu oz u ruahdn ahu, ki akhir, cbor moh m'l 
auriUe u bu. Wdr hamu ahdw ki aurdte « ruahnoyi doaht gow-ro 
pdydo kerdd-wu pdmbd raf ru bd khund. 

Baf bd khund, chdahmi nowmodere ki bd surdti u eftid, i guf 
ki i chi kor kdrdi ki i cbor h moh bd surdti tu bddar uma ? Ouf: 
hichche, to yak ehoy dAdeho khobidd bu, bad-eah gule pdmbd mo 
bod btbur. Bad gufteah ki adri mo negoh ku, adri u negoh 
kdrdem. 

I mi gidd ki ahu duUddre. tu tdnurd peynom her. Yak 
dukhtere jidde dz khvde « bu, ir ray her pay gowe zard. I 'pdy 
gowe zadr-d, i gule pdmbd bod wer doah bur to ta ehoy. Oulr 


^ fiS ham. 

^ Siel the verb tUhlan is apparently uae^ nere in an intransitive 
sense. * 

* At baa ti. 
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IhihM ki bod bebw dukHUar beraf tuyi chdh. Bardfta, tn/t yak 
iizhdfiho bu, i idiom ker. I azhdaho guf : dyar i iidlome fu nebu 
khime lu yak chimchdyi mo, gwihte tu yak lukmayi nvo Guf : 
umli mre mo negah ku. I haman nisfdy aiir % negoh ke. Chtf : 
ni'ife khundy mo war ru. I amchi niafd tve ruft, Onf : tu berew, 
Mil khumdyi jdwohirot gtde pambdyi tu tear dor. I beraf: axtu 
kh unuiyi jiiwohirot yak nim men, yak men-u du mfhie jawohirot diir 
II )ibe bc^hcAu barm jo war doaht, qam kard. 

Biumddii piah ami iizhdako, guf ; kkar kkud tiik ku. Khwr 
kliud liik ke; did ki yak olam dz u jiiwohirot az jibo u rikht. 
daft : tod rdzineyi awai ki miri yak daate khar tear piahundyi tu 
biumii. Bii razindyi digiir yak daate khar wiir i Vive tu biuma, 
HV/ razindyi aeyumi yak daate khar bd .u Idwd boahd. Wd 
riizimyi chorum yak daate khare war kalape tu boahd. 

Bedar torn did ki ahdwe torik, ki adre surdte khdroto, ki daate 
khar ahdlope-ahdlopd wd ham mikhurd. U raf dd toriku gowe khu 
iviiili kdrdd, piimbdyi khud wodi kdrd, beraf ru bd Idmnd. 

Bd khuna ki reai, moddre u guf ki tu chi kor kdrdi ki adre 
xiirale lu cMni ahu ? U wakh kar ehe kord-u cJioghu bioumrddn 
ki beburiddnd u boz bulantdr ahudd. 

1 dukhtdre makbulro biowurddn dz tdnur bedar owurdd bd u 
(jvf ki lu chi kor kdrdi ki i bdMyi mo i jur ahudd, jiaht-u zoye 
ahu? I wakh yak <Aan miiahte war u bezdddn’ had guf : berow 
pujf 1 gottwo u khu bechdruH 1 hatneah tu bicbu (diarkh kdrd 
yryd mikdr. 

Bad did yak ddryochayi cb’d, yak dirakhte adbz-ii. Hamu ki 
iluryoduiyi di, Idbi ow niahdat, yak kami ow mikhurdd. Yak akai 
(n auritte khu tu ow di, nnudti khadeah dz Jfc/w idtam miyod. Bdd~ 
< '>/( tmd khudro lufdtt Uar khu tu ow ahu ki hawo ^arm bu. I ham- 
rin ki tu ow ahu, did dz dur de to aap adwor pdydo ahu. Ino ki 
iwzduk bu — hieh — amchi raf bd adre dirakht, amchi liak. 

I de adwor ki omddd yak puaeri podahdi bu, yak puaeri wazili 
khu, biumdddn Ulwi ow. Poin omddd dz aap. Poin onuidd Idwi 
ow bcHiahdatd di dd tuyi ow yak akai moyi eflidd. Ear chi t 
laraf begdsktd, u taraf mi^dahid did nd, am^i ahakhai pdydo ni-d, 
ki aaki moyi dz kujo'a ? 

Negoh adr dirakht ker did yak daMtidre mcMvle niahaatd, 
oiiiiuo liak. Alo ki cdtdahi u bdi dukkVir tiiai aahuki ami akai 
dukhtdre ahu dz vxudki dukhldr bamchi <diize ahokile makbtde bu. 
liar chi guf bd dukhtdr, bio poin, guf : no-khdyr, lukht-um, pcnn 
‘"imitj^m. Akhir ki i duldUdr IVtoae nedoaht hamdah bdidndd, i 
wik zirjomdyi war doaht u aboyi khu tu ahokhe dirakht partew kdr. 
^iiif: i bepuah. U dnnokht, dukhldr poyin mnd. Dukhtdr hi 
i^ujin umddi, puaari podahoh nd ydk dU aad dU aahuki amt dukh- 
I'lr »hu, Aahtdei duJMdr ki ahu, i dukhtdre puahle aspe khu adwor 
' 'r. detnbale khu war diahle &e5ur. I gowezard-ro adr dodd, iro 
"di kd. Bade dukhidro tear doaht-u burd. 

Dukhkar ki belmr bd ahdre ino rdaiddn. Puaeri wazil rey kdr, 
'<f : berow be ahar, begu ki puaari podahoh bdjihdti khu yak aruai 
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biowurda ki i liboae eangin^ befiri^. V waiM Uboa durud 
kSrdan btouwrdan, i H nSsduhe ahar ram, lUboaa dd bSre d/vUddar 
tdrdan. Bd aoze bd eowlu dulAtdrd teoride aftar hdrddn. Bad 
eynewenduni kdrddn Id mikhoatdn i dukhtdr dd dhde i puadn 
fodduik hdrddn. Ir biomrddn bd khundyi khi,* (mu'dd akM 
doddn, bd mo hick nedoddn. 

{Ndnd Ma'admd from Ma‘aimS>Sd). 

There was once a man who lived on gathering (dry) thorny 
plants (in the desert, for fuel). He had a dau^ter, whom he 
used to send to school. The man was not poor, ^e wife of 
the teacher said to the giri, persuading ; go, ask thy mother, ask 
a little (1) vinegar from her ; take it, and (say :) pot thy hands 
and feet into the Jar.” (This the mother of the girl did). Then 
from the ]ar of vinegar a yellow cow came out. When (the girl’s 
mother) has become a yellow cow, that woman came, and 
became the wife of the girl’s father. He was s&arching 
everywhere to find where the yellow cow appesired from. Then 
he looked for the girl and the mother ; then again looked for 
the cow. 

Well, that new wife (of the girl’s father) became her step- 
mother She began to pretend she had pains in her back. She 
came, baked an oven-full of dry bread, and when the bread 
was ready, spread it on the floor. She brought then bedding 
and spread it over the bread. And then that woman sat on the 
bread. She said: “oh my waist is painful, oh, my waist is 
painful.” Well, then the woman said : “ let them kill the yellow 
cow and cook its flesh. I will eat it so that my kidneys 
recover.” Then they killed the cow, she ate the flesh, and 
said : “ my kidneys are all right now.” Then the bones of that 
yellow cow stock together and the cow reappeared. 

She pot the cow before her step-daughter, and said : “ go, 
take it to graze.” She also gave the girl a bundle of cotton and 
a hand spindle, and said : “ take the cow to graze on the tiiomB 
of the desert, and spin (this).” The cow took the cotton and 
devoured it, thm threw it out from the other end as spun 
threads, so her cotton was spun. Then the girl brought the 
cow to the house. The step mother asked : “ what hast thou 
done tiiat this cotton is spun!” The girl said: “nothing (in 
particular), I spun it in the desert.” 

One day (the step-mother) gave (the girl) a handful of 
cotton and a spindle, put the cow before her, and said : “ spin 
this cotton.” (The girl) then took the cow and come to the 
desert. Wind had blown away a jnece of cotton and thrown it 
into a hole. She came down into the hole, as she wanted to 


\ Sangin, as frtrSn, moons often " eipenaiv^* 
* KkBd. 
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get out her cotton, when she saw that at the bottom of the hole 
there were lying two drains. No sooner bad her eyes notio^ 
the dragons that she said: “sidsml'* The dragon said: "if 
thoD hadst not said eolam, thy blood would be but a 
spoonful, thy flesh but a mouthful for me I" But she salamed 
him. So the dn^;on oame and placed his head in her lap, and 
said : " look in (for lice in) this half of my head.'* She searched 
the whole of his head. Said the dragon : “ go and sweep half of 
my house.” She swept the whole of his house. He said : " go 
to the jar with jewels, take there thy piece of cotton.” She 
went, took up the piece of her cotton, took it up, and was not 
tempted by those jewels. She came before that dragon. He 
said to her : " shake thou thy-self.” She quickly shook herself 
(showing) that she had not concealed any jewels. (The dragon) 
sees : no, she has not taken any thing. He said : " as agreeable 
unto Gk)d, first I will have a moon on thy forehead. Secondly, 
on this side of thy cheek, thirdly on that side of thy cheek, 
fourthly,— on thy chin 1 will give a moon.” 

%e oame up (from the hole). It was a dark night, but as 
she had a beautiful shining face, the whole desert was lit by her, 
as, — then,— there were four moons on her face. That night, as 
her face radiated light, she found the cow and cotton, and 
went home. 

As she went home, and the step-mother saw her face, the 
latter asked : “ what hast thou done that these four moons came 
up on thy face?” (The j^l) said; "nothing (in particular), 
only a dragon was lying there in a bole. Then the wind blew 
away a piece of my cotton-wool. Then (the dragon) said : look 
(for lice) in my head, so 1 searched.” 

When the next day arrived (the step-mother) hid the girl 
in the stove. She had a wicked daughter of her own, whom 
she sent with the yellow cow ; and when the girl was with the 
yellow cow, the wind blew away a piece of cotton-wool, carrying 
it to the hole. When the wind blew away the piece of cotton 
wool, the girl went to the hole. She went, there was a dragon, 
she salamM it. The dragon said : " if it were not for thy salam, 
thy blood should be but a spoonful, thy flesh but a mouthful 
for me.” Said : ” Search half of my head.” 

She searched (exactly) a half of bis bead. He said: 
“sweep half of my house.” She swept exactly a half. He 
said : “ go, on the top of the jar with jewels there is thy piece 
of cotton, take it.” I^e went, and put half a man, a man, 
two mans, of jewels from the jar into her pockets and 
bosom, every where, and concealed them. Then she come 
before the dragon, and he said: ” shake thy-sdf.” She shook 
he^lf, and he saw : a world-ful of Jewels pour from her pockets. 
Said (the dragon) : " as agreeable unto (9od, first, as thou goM, 
a leg of an ass will appear on tiiy forehead. Secondly, a le^of 
an ass wUl appear on raia aide of thy cheek. Thirdly, a leg of an 
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ass will appear on that side of thy cheek. Fourthly, a leg of an 
ass will be on thy chin." 

She went out, and looked : the night was dark, the face was 
disfigured, and the legs of an ass moved now and then. She 
went, lost the cow in the darkness, lost her cotton* wool, and 
tnm^ home. And when she came home, her mother said: 
“ what hast thou done that thy face has become like this 1 " 
Whatever they tried to do with knives, to out off the legs, these 
became longer and longer. They brought the pretty girl from 
the oven, and the step-mother asked her: “ what hast thou 
done that my child has become so disfigured, so ugly and 
damaged t" 

Then they have given her several blows and said: "Go 
with thy cow, graze it thy-self." She went to the desert, and 
cried. 

Then she saw a pool of water, with a green tree (beside it). 
On seeing the poo), she sat on the bank, and drank a little 
water. She saw the reflection of her own face in the water, it 
shone as a candle. Then she undressed herself, and went to 
bathe, as the weather was hot. As she entered the water, she 
saw two horsemen approaching from afar. When they came 
close— well,— she at once climbed the tree, because she was 
naked. 

Those horsemen that arrived, came to the water ; one was 
the son of a king, the other the son of his wazir. They 
dismounted. Dismounted, and sat on the bank; they saw 
in the water a reflection of a moon. Wherever they searched 
on this and on that side, — no, (they saw): there is no such 
thing ; but from where then is there the reflection of a moon ! 

They l^ed up to the top of the tree and saw the beautiful 
maiden, quite naked, sitting there. When the eyes of the prince 
noticed the maiden, he fell in love with the reflection of her face, so 
beautiful aud pretty was she. Whenever he persuaded the maiden 
to descend, she replied: "no, I am naked, I cannot come 
down.” — As the maiden had no dress, having taken it off, he, 
the prince, threw some parts of his underwear to her on the 
branches of the tree, and his cloak {^dbS). He said ; " pot it 
on.” He threw (the clothes), then the maiden descended. As 
she descended, the son of the king fell in love with the maiden 
not with one heart, but with a hundred hearts. As he fdl in 
love with the maiden, he seated her on his horse behind himself, 
and carried her with him. The yellow cow they dismissed, left 
it there. Then he took the mmden and carried her away. 

He carried her away, and they reached the city. The 
prince sent the son of the wazir, saying to him : " go to the city, 
say that the son of the king has brought for himself a bride, let 
them send gorgeous clothes.” .Then tiiev prepared the clones, 
brought them, and when they (the pnnee and the maiden) 
reached the city, they dressed the maiden in these garments. 
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With music and unging they brought the maiden into the oity. 
Afterwards they mide a feast, as it was decided to marry the 
maiden to the prince. They brought her to their bouse, and 
gave her in marriage, but to me they gave nothing. 


Note. The Persian tale is rarely simple ; usually it con* 
sists, as in the present case, of a number of motives. The 
present story is obviously an abbreviation of a longer one. Its 
beginning is rather " condensed,” and at the end (as I was told 
by the narrator), there follows a long series of adventures to 
the maiden after her marriage to the prince, etc., which Nan& 
Ma'sumA had forgotten. The motives of bewitching, especially 
by a woman, turning the rival into a cow, of the cow’s magic 
powers, of the reappearance of the cow from the bones after it 
is slain and consumed for food, etc., all these are well known 
from the Arabian Nights and other similar collections. The 
main portion of the tale, the story of the reward for the virtu- 
ous maiden and punishment for the wicked one, is apparently a 
genuine folk-tale. It resembles so closely the folk-tales of 
many European nations. A Russian folk-tale treats the same 
subject almost word for word, except, of course, that instead 
of the desert, the cotton, the dragon, etc., there appear a 
forest, a bear and the other details of a Russian landscape. 
The motive of the naked maiden biding herself in the foliage of 
a tree when surprised by a prince at her bathing is one of the 
most popular, and almost inevitable in all Persian tales of some 
length. It is also often (he subject of paintings. The marriage 
of the virtuous maiden to the prince resembles the motive of 
Cinderella, and it may be mentioned, by the way, that the 
motive of recognition of the lost maiden by her slipper, dropped 
in her flight, was found in another story, heard by me in the 
same province (village Qurong). Briefly, the story runs as 
follows ; the' king, going to his hunting expedition, orders that 
if a son will be born by his wife, a messenger should be sent. If 
a daughter, — she should be killed, her blood poured into a bowl 
and put at the oity gate in a niche, so that he may drink it on 
his return. A daughter is bom. The eldest son of the king 
pities his sister, substitutes the blood of an antelope for the 
blood of the bal^, whom he hides. She grows op a marvel of 
beauty, the king incidentally meets her, falls in love, pursues 
her, hat she runs away losing at slipper. The maiden is found 
exactly in the same way as Cinderella was found, but knowing 
that the king is her father, she disappears, etc. 

The dragon is generally described by the peasants of the 
province as a small animal, with two crystal (iulftr) honu. It 
breathes fire. There is no mention of wings, or a long tail^ It 
steals lambs, as wolves do. The existence of the dragon is an 
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indiapatable fact to a peasant. In l^usp 1 was told that 
about 30 years ago there was a very severe winter. A peasant, 
going to the town at night found a frozen dragon near the 
road. He put it into his dtonlder bag {hold), and carried it in 
hope to sell it to some ourio'lover. When the sun rose and 
warmed the ^agon, he revived, began to breathe, and escaped 
having burnt the bag and oansed the man great injuries. Host 
probably the real “dragon” is the fox, or some other carnivor- 
ous beast. As far as 1 could ascertain, there is no general belief 
about the dragon being connected with treasures, or being 
guardians of them. The fact that in this tale the dragon rewards 
and punishes in the name of Qod, reveals his peculiar connection 
with religions lore. As far as 1 can remember at present, the 
earliest anecdote of some saint coming in touch with a dragon 
on friendly terms, in hagiological literature, is found in the 
Asmru't-tauhid ft maqSmat Sl^ylJt Ahi Sa'td (of Mayhana ; ed. 
V. Zhukovsky, St. Petersburg, 1899, pp. 129-31), which was 
written in the end of the Xll century A.D. 

The motive of the maiden adorned with full moons on her 
face is sufficiently common (in Russian tales the beautiful 
maidens often have a star on their foreheads). The usual 
metaphor of the “ full moon ” for the beautiful face apparently 
refers not to its being plump, with broad cheek-bones, but 
entirely to its pale and smooth appearance. The shining light 
is an equivalent of beauty in the aestheticat perceptions of the 
Persian. In a tale, which is an exact reproduction of the well- 
known motive of “ Blue-beard ” the beautiful maidmi becomes 
shining with light : a man who had three daughters, was asked 
by them, when going to the town, to bring presents. The young- 
est asks for a string of oorak (sliodda-t-matwarid). Aftor a 
long search in vain, the old man finds the tree on which bunch- 
es of coral are growing ; it is on the shores of the sea. But no 
sooner does he pluck one when he sees approaching its guardian, 
who is a cannibal {barzat^) (?), who lets the man go only 
when promising to give him one of his daughters in marriage. 
First the eldest goes, the barzangi bids her not enter some 
particular room in 1^ house during his absence. She disobeys 
and finds a tank of liquid gold. She tests it with her finger, 
and the stain cannot be washed. Barzangi kills her on his 
return, marries the middle and the youngest doubter, one 
after the other, but the latter, when she sees that the stain will 
not go, returns again to the tank, and bathes herself in it, then 
she escapes. After many adventures, disguised as a nian,^8be 
becomean shepherd of &e kin^, who, coming out one night 
to his compapnd, notices a light in a room in the servants' quar- 
ters. Qrowing^qnspicioos, he looks tbrongh.the hole, and sees a 
beautiful maiden^icho in her ileep nnoanspionsly removes the 
covers from her gokihiibody, whidi emits' powerful l^t. It 
may be added tiiat as^nTt of the ornaments of a btiae, or a 
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generally amartly dressed woman, the p&lak (lit. little coin), 
appears, which is a small disc of some metal stack between the 
eyebrows. This is apparently a city custom, because I necrer 
found any mention of the pSlak in the rustic quatrains, although 
it may be really referred to simply as a " mole*’ [khd). 

2. The ruse of a son. 

Tak zanSkayi hn, yak ptuen-u yak pedtre. Bad~eah u puder- 
ti moder kamroyi ham khobida &«ddn. Yak bvze ’am dishtS. I 
pudar-u modar peduyi ham ki kkobida buddn, modar ru ba i 
mardaka kar, guf ki ay mard, i puaari mo etzdb-a bnzurg-d. ' Ouf : 
bn»-ro ehok ktmim ir bu/ruahim puadr^ro dz pult i dumod kunim. 

I puBor bidor bu. I harf ki ahinof, biM ki «b«, t bd dchwi 
l)cHftfdi jmawar^ Kar. Bad Sz ciha» ruz ki i jamomri 6n dt hi 
mahal bd i nanigzord. Bad rust modaresh dfiow niBhastd bu, bad 
puBoresh dz khow bidor sku. Baf oftow nishdat piahi nano. Bu 
bd tnoddr Kar guf ki modar t diahaw Idiow huddm k/iow didum : 

oah pak-pexu ahu, ndnd ju, 
to ttt del-ddi kdrdd, ndnd ju, 
owe mdne gil kdrdi, ndnd ju, 
digd buze furuah ku ndnd ju, 
khow budum khow didum, ndnd ju, 
ahirini khwun ahu, ndnd ju, 
hano bdndun ahu, ndnd ju, 
raldtte burun ahu, ndnd ju, 
akhd bdnduH ahu, ndnd ju, 
aruB kdahun ahut ndnd ju, 
palew pezun ahu, ndnd ju, 
ddateahun dodd ahu, ndnd ju, 
kamum rSmm ahu, ndnd ju. 

/no raftdn buz-ro furulihidn » puaeri khud-rozdnowurdan,bd 
panj kda sbiktni doddn, bd mo nedt^n.* 

(ydnd Ma'aftma from Ma'adAiMd). 

There was a woman, a son, and a father. The fother and 
the mother were going once to bed. (Now) they had a goat. 
(As) the father and the mother were going to M, the mother 
turned towards her husband and said : man, ibis son of oun is 
(still) unmarried (although) he is grown op. (The man) replied : 
let us feed tiie goat, sell it, and by the money (we get) mar^ 
our Bcm. The son was not asleep (at that time). He overheard 
this oonverBation, and when the morning arrived, he went to 
work, and did w^ (every thing). After several dajrs of work. 


* This is not a peisoaal memory, but merely an “ ornamental detail, ** 

iMed ae a fonnnla for eonoliiding the tale. 
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w wi ^ g that his marriage was still not going to be celebrated (be 
invent^ a ruse). One day his mother was sitting in ^e 
sunshine. He rose (as if waking) from sleep, came ont and sat 
by the side of his mother. Turning his face towards her, he 
said : mother, last night while I riept, 1 dreamt : there was 
cooking of food; (I dreamt) that thou bast agreed (to ihe 
marriage), making clay of my water (sic I). Mother, sell then 
the goat! 1 slept and dreamt: there was an eating of sweets, 
a colouring (of the hands) with henna ; a cutting of clothes ; 
there was a wedding, the bride was brought, rice was cooked, 
the bride was handed over to the bride*groom, she was taken to 
the hath. 

They (the parents) went, sold the goat, and took a wife for 
their son. To five people they gave sweets, but to me they 
gave nothing. 

3. The adventures of a bald man. 

Tak Itaehaleyi bu, yak pusari tojireyi. Az shari khu raiouna 
shudd, ear guzoshld ru war biobu V wakht ba hama jo biumddd 
budcin,^ biumdda bud&n, ba yak sMre rasidan. Diddn Id iu t 
shdr bieyor shulukh'd. Ouftdn fu t shar chi Idtabar-d ! Quftdn 
ki tdmome ahli shar pushti bun yak kisdyi sad turnon dndokhtdn 
ki dukhtare podshoh biyoyd-u mr dord. V wakh duJAtdre pod‘ 
shoh maJud neguzoshld-u neyomddd. 

I kachald bd puseri tojird guf ki miduni Id M kor kutd ki 
dakUdre podeshp imshaw de palui mo bekhobd. V wakht mtydii 
hibioberembozor,yakbuzsmH^arem. Takgusfdndebekhariddn 
biowurddn ddri kasre dukhtdre podshoh. I kachald horde yak dafa 
ba gusheth bezdnd, yak wakh bd ifarddnesh bezdnd, yak wakh bd 
sdresh mizdd. I gusfdnd boz hami dod~u bidod mikdr. DuXhidre 
podshoh di * ki sddoyi gusfdn mtyod, biumddd kenore bun. Di ki 
Kaehald ami yak kodn yak toakh bd gushe gusfdnde mizdnd, yak 
wakht bd^rddn. V waWs dukhtare podshoh biomddd wa ta, kord 
02 uno bestunde guf : dz Jordan zdn, sdr bur. Ir sdr buriddn, I 
sdr ki buriddn maastd In ishkdtiHi pord di.’ Dukhtare podshoh 
biumddd dz difdt tdnofe biowurdd, tdnofe bastd bd difoi, gusfdnd-ro 
bdstd bd difoi, pust kd. Ir past ki kardd ir miune indydtt guxosh- 
tan. Bad-esh yak dam korde bezdd, yak dam horde bd ^euddn 
mezede yak dam bd pdlush. I wakhi dukhtdr boz biumddd wat a, 
kord da « bestunde guf: gusfdnd-ro ud mo deyki beberim bolo, 
amthininamekunumamshowmokhuirbdiubepdsum. Dukhtdr 
ir bebur bcio, bd khidmdlkor guf ki amshow mo yak sewobi doshtd 


1 A good examj^le showing the real nature of the so-called Pluperfect 
here obviously meaning the repetition of many oompleted actions: after 
having come, many times, to different places. 

3 The verb dtdom, to see, is^ways nsed in this sense ; h&m hiichi 
isto h» mus. 

> Sicf f 
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boshwn. Ir bepul^tan, feryod MacJiala Korda, Ino beburdd bcio. 
Obazo bekashid buridan biowurdnn in sini nodan.' Didan ii 
pnsdre Kachala u jo ki nishastd, nishaista, pisere tojire ham nelchostd 
ki biyon sare ghaao, DukhtSr war khos dost KaeJudd begrufta, dost 
pusari tojir bngruftd, ino biowdrda pishi «tni ki ghazo Idturan. 
Uno wirdoshta i tukmd tu gnshe Karddn. Dnkhidr biumd pishi 
uno yak dam yak lukmii tu dahane Kachala mirtodd. yak dame ba 
ddhdni pusari tojire . 

(Ndm Ma'suim from Ma'sumabad). 

There was a bald man and also the son of a merchant. 
They left their town, and went to the desert. After wandering 
much in many places, they came to a town. They saw that 
there was a great excitement in the place. They asked what 
was the matter. The reply was : the people of the town have 
put a bag with one hundred tumans on a roof so that the king’s 
daughter may come and take it (and all the people may see 
herl). 'The king’s daughter (however) had no time, and did 
not arrive 

The bald man said to the merchant’s son : dost thou know 
what we had better do to make the king’s daughter available to 
us? He then said: come, let us go to the baaar and buy a 
goat. They bought a sheep, and brought it to the gate of the 
palace of the king’s daughter. The bald man began to strike 
(the animal) with his knife, once cutting its ears, then its neck, 
and then its head. The sheep bleated loudly. The king’s 
daughter heard the bleating of the sheep, and oamc up on the 
roof. She saw that a bald mur hit the sheep with his knife 
first in the ears, and then in the neck. She came down, took 
the knife from the hands of these two, and said ; cut the neck, 
then cut off the head. They out off the head. When they had 
cut the head off, they wanted to tear the stomach. The king’s 
daughter came out from the walls, brought a rope, tied it to the 
wall, hung the sheep on it, and flayed it. When she skinned it, 
they put it in the open. (The bald man) began to pierce it 
with his knife, flrst piercing the neck, then the side. The king’s 
daughter descended again, took the knife from them, and said : 
give me the sheep, I .will take it and will cook it for thee my 
self till it is soft, this evening. The king’s daughter took it up 
and said to the servant: to-night I wiU have a meal (feast). 
(When) they had cooked the sheep, she shouted for the bdd 
man. They were brought up. She brought the food which 
was out and put on a tray. They saw that the bald man was 
utting where he sat before, the son of the merchant also did not 
rise to come to the food. The king’s daughter rose, took the 


^ ForniUiiand. k 

* The ooQtinaatioa of the story is in the same strain, only gives some 
details of rather indecent contents. 
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hand of the bald man and of the meiohant’e aon, and bnmght 
them before the tray so that they coold eat Mie food. They 
each took a piece and placed it in their ears The kin|f s dau|d^ter 
came before them, putting first a piece of meat into the month 
of the bald man, and then into the month of the merchant’s 

BOQt e e ■ • 


4. Story of the impossibilities. 

Raze azrmopodahckbu, auto pMir ioA: de to kuru kurike 
yoke dtaeh nddosh. Hameki * ki kur bu raf pisAt pederi lAu, 
guf : ty peder, yek iufangi bedey ki mikkom berm tkikor. Quf : 
beroto da lui fubkkhunS *gu to tufang aet, dm toi sAdfufd digd 
qandogk nqdoah. Bar dosh uma raf da keehmun. Did ki euto 
zogh eftidan dn to murda yaki nafae nddosh. Hameki ki nafas 
nddosh war dosht-u award bivmddd pishi pedere lAu, guf : ey peder, 
dike bedey ki mikhom hi pukktd ndmoyum, t zogh-ro. On/ ; dd 
tuyi korlAuna^sulo dikhast, duloyi shikdstd yaki gidd iah nddosh. 
(hoar oma dik^ro ow kdrd-u bar bor hard. Zogh-ro dd tuyesh dnd- 
okh. Bano kar bd ikokh kardan. V godar sAolA hard ki ustuk- 
huno ow shu, gushtuvdsh khekar nddod. Bad bdno hard bd khur- 
ddn. Vqa^rkhurdkidwndnoyigaboyddiddrid,ishkdmdshkha- 
bar nadosh. Bad raf ba pederi Mu, guf : ey peder, iudknd shudum, 
fikri ow ku. Quf : berow dd fuyt fdone bogh sulo juy dosh, de to 
Ikushk, yaki gidd nam nddosh. I raf un juy ki noin nddtwA, 
bdno her bd shomiddni ow. V qadar shomid ki ear bar nddosh. 

m 

Once upon a time there was a king who had three sons: 
two were completely blind, tmd the third had no eyes. The 
one who was blind came before his father, and said: father, 
give me a rifle, I want to go ont huntmg. (The king) said: 
BO into the clothing room, there are three rifles : two of them are 
broken, and the third has no stock The son took tte last one, 
went ont to the fields. He saw three crows lying down, two of 
them were dead, the third had no breath. E[e took up the one 
which bad no breath, brought it before his faAer, and said: 
father, gpve me a cauldron, I want to cook tiiis crow. The king 
said : in the workshop there are three cauldrons, two of them 
broken, and the third is without a bottom. The son came, filled 
the cauldron with water, and then placed it over the fire, put* 
ting the crow into it. Then he put on mote fuel. He put so 
much fuel that the bones of the crow mdted, the flesh remaining 
raw as it was. Then he began to eat it. He ate so much that the 
folds of his coat burst, though his stomach did not feel anything. 
Then he came before his father, and said : father, 1 am thirsty, 


1 Hamm yaki, 

s Julha^kkSinat where cloth, not unu are 
9 Workshop, not kitchen, where pottery is kept 
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think of (giving me) watet. The king said : go into snob and such 
a garden, there are three Btreams, two of them are dry, the third 
has not a drop. The son went to the stream that had not a 
drop, and began to swallow water. He drank so much that he 
eoold not lift his head. 


Nate . — ^This motive is very popular not only in Persian 
popular stories, but also in Snflo parables. It was used in an 
all^orial Sufic story in the beginning of the Xlth c. A.H. (or 
XVllth A.D ) by Abu ^lih Muhammad b. Ahmad Chishtl, in 
hisP»sd{a<»-c&aAdr&ar5daran(see W.Ivanow, A Concise Descrip- 
tive Catol. of tJu. Persian M8S. tn tile Cdttections of the 
Calcutta, 1924, No. 1265.2). Apparently much earlier the 
famous Indian Sufi, Muhammad b. Yusuf GisudirSz Hnsaynl 
(who died at Gulbarga, in 825 A.H./1422 A.D.), also used it in 
one of bis allegories (of. the same Catalogue, No. 1228, ff. 
112-114). 

5. Mulla Mammad-i'Boghdor. 

T<tk Midommede Boghdor bu. Oufl ki oshuki zone Lor Khon 
shu. Yak rust » zdn gidd wode ke. Ouf: wodi kujo? Quf : da 
bohkhuna. Ouf : u dam chi kor kunum ki shumo ^ befahmejf 
biyoyit I zone Lor Khon mikhos ki ur bukuahande, guf : In 
miymun khuna kurape-kurape ku ki men befahmvm miyoy^. 

Nemoshun ki she i raj, kurepe-kurepe M. TJ voakh i zSn Lar 
Khon-ro guf : ki az tu miymun khund kurepe-kurepe miyoyd, toakhi,* 
nego ku kin ki’s ki sSdosh mukuna ? Lar Khon raf, guf : inje 
ki's? Ouf: man Md-md-md-melommede Boghdor. Oujt: ey 
ridam war khoke pudare teu, tu Idiuneyi mo toakhle shaw^ chi 
mikuni ? V uxiiA guf : ehor to Afghan s^rt bastim, mo guftim ki 
thor to qadam Uoghi Lar Khon haste, Afghan guf M hashto qadam 
haset. I guf ; az dtande short bSsti ? ^f : az bis turnon. Ouf : 
short (tt Imrdi, shar to burdi f Dakh turnon nuii mo bosha. I raf 
guf : hoh berem ba Afghan, dabid . ' 

{Bigot). 


There was once a Mulla Mammad who was a gardmer. 
They say that he fdl in love with the wife of Lar>kh5n. Thpt 
woman made an appointment with him. He asked : where shall 
I meet thee 1 She sud ; in the upper room. He asked : what 
shall I do then so that you will bear and come f The wife of 


» The pluiel, stoma, in sddtsiBlng may be uMd not only for esprees- 

■ng reapeot, bat also afiMtion. 

» SS rtoq^is often oiMd for potfonnanom in the 
only one episode of a large number of them u 
his maUoiwssweetli^ lor a readme in to 

garden, ete., sad oHimatdywasteoaU his properly to satMty me greed ot 

the htuband of tho womMi. 
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Lar-khan, wishing for him to be hilled, said ; make a sound of 
scratching in the guest-room, when I hear it I will come. When 
the evening came, he went there, and began to make a scratch- 
ing sound. Then the wife of Lar-khSn said (to her husband) : 
a sound of scratching comes from the guest room, rise, see who 
is making a noise. Lar-khSn went and said ; who is there ! 
(Mulla Mammad) replied: I am Md-mel-mel-mello’mmade 

Soghdor. Lar-khftn said : o thou what dost thou do in 

my house at night ! Mulla’mmad replied : I had a bet with four 
Afghans ; I said : the room of Lar-khin is four yards long, the 
Afghans said : no, it is eight yards long. Lar-l^Sn asked : for 
how much didst thou bet 1 He replied : for twenty tomans. 
Lar-khSn said : thou hast won, thou hast won I Ten tumans 
should be my share. (Mulla ^mmad) said : I will go to tiie 
A^hans. Then he ran away. 

6. Two warlike brothers. 

Du to berodar bu guf in bio hhud ham dam kunum. Ouft i : 
khayli hhvb. Duto berodSri jangi, bo Mid Ferengif raftan bd 
dam, dam kardan duto. DuJto kuahUi ehu. Bad umd arboba^ 
guf id ehi tew ^ shu ? Ouf : dam ftardem. Ouf : than to huhld 
ahuf Ouf: duto kuahtd ahu. Ouf: dz ki budd? Ouft: dz mo 
buda, pda azki buda ? Separ puate mohi, tufangi Lori, ahdmahir 
Qandahori 

Box raftan bd dam. Hu zdd-u, ho zdd-u, hu zdd. Du to 
kuahtd ahu, umad dz unjo, uma bare atbowe hhud. Arbcbdah 
guf : ehdew ahu 1 Ouft : mero iahkaa * dod, dz mo duto hhuahtd 
ahu. Ouft: dz ki buda? Ouft: dz mo budd, pda dz in 
budd.,.* 

{Normanj). 

There were two brothers who said : let us go together to 
fight. Said one: rig^t! Two fighting brothers, with Fecengi- 
like heads, went to war, both fought, both became killed. Then 
they came back, and their landlord asked them : how was it f 
They said: we were fighting (bard). He asked: how many 
were killed? They said: two were killed. He asked: who 
were they? Said they: who could be these, ^-we were I (We, 
with) shields of the leather of fish, with rifles from Laristan, 
swords from Qandahar. 

Then again they went to tiie war. They fought long and 
hard. They returned from there to their landlord. He asked 
them : how was it ? Said they : we were defeated, two of ns 
were killed. He asked : who were they ? Said they : we were 
the two, who else could it be. . . 

* Foickifowr. s*FortMbait 

S The story continues in the same strain, with addition of indsosot 
■ jokaa 
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7. Stupid children. 

Yak mardi bu yak-de baeheyi jishl dosht. Ba bachosh guf ki 
fordo 6er>m 6d yak joyi. Ba bat^tosh guf ki yak nuuihki par eu> 
kuney ki dydr tuyi ro tushnd shim eto mukhurdd boshim. Bad 
berdftd bd safar. Purey ki raf u umkh skdwbu. Guf: shumo 
wir ami ro merdftd boshey ki men zdrevo mum. Uno ki rdfUin 
mashki ew-ro wd shokhe dirathiesh kd. Bad yek jdwdldvz wd 
mashkesh zd ki ew mesharedi Vn wakht bdehosh di ki pudare 
khu neomad, bad gufte ki botoo, shar-shar ew, hu-hu. Gidd 
pudere dz bdchdo beraf. 

(Normanj). 

There was a man, who had one or two bad children. He 
said to them : to*morrow we will go to some place. He (also) 
said : fill op the water-skin {maahk), so that when we l)eoome 
thirsty, we may drink. Then they started on their journey. 
(The father) said: go by this road, and I will... When they 
went, they hong the mashk on a tree. Then they poked it with 
a packing needle, and water began to drop from it. The child- 
ren, seeing that their father was not coming, began to shout : 
father, the water is dropping, hoy-hey ! But the father had 
abandoned the children.* 


8. Lazy woman. 

Yak mardi bu bd zdndsh guf H nun biyor ki bukhvxim. 
U wakht zdndsh guf ki man dardi shikam-vm. Mard guf ki 
sewo beroye kore tu dorum. Suzi gidd ki shu, bd ish gufbioberem 
bd durew. Bad beraftan bd durew. fVakhii nohor ki shu, guf : 
knzo bior ki bukhurim. Zdn ghazo biow&rdd guf ki men dardi 
shikdm~um. Khud partew mika^idi. Guf hi ishhamum dar’ 
mukund. Baf bd mdrnil, hamsoddsh feryod kd ki bio hu~hu. 
Bio ghdUbete wo di ki mokhom orde b^izum. Mard dembole u raf, 
berdftd wer edre khund, ndgoyesh mikd. Di ki ghaUfi ^wesh kdr 
ki kaachi mipeze, ord 'am Miamiresh kd ki kumosh bepezedi. 
Kaaehi zdnn hi ish ne medt un wakht berdftd u sardasti khar 
bdrdo. Kaachi pulchte khurde. JTumocA ’am sire oteshush kd. 

{Normanj). 

There was a man. He said to his wife : bring food (to the 
field) to eat. The woman said: my stomach pains me. The 
man said: to-morrow I shall need thee for work. When the 
next day arrived, he said to her; let ns go for harvesting. They 
went for harvesting. When the time of lunch came, he said : 


^ The atofy is obviouaty a fragment of a larger one* but the man who 
dictated it to me could not remember anything more in connection itilh 
thia. 1 give it here for the Mdce of its peoi^ar' forms of the second future* 
used in the iterative sense. 
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biiDg food, let ns eat. The woman said : my atomaoh paina me. 
She lay down aaying that her atomaoh waa hurting. She rotnmed 
home, and ahonted to her neighbonr : Hey, oome, brmg the aieve, 
1 want to make a paate. The man (who had aeoretly) followed 
her, came up on the roof of the houae, and was watching. He 
saw, that she filled up the cauldron with water, to cook ha^i (a 
sort of sweet bread), and made paste to bake kmMi (a sort of 
bread). As she had no special spoon for beating up the haach/i, 
she went and took a donkey’s leg. She cooked maehi and ate- 
it, and placed kumash in the stove.^ 

9. Ass and camel. 

Tak rmi yak eharwoyi * tu ulangi ear dodd ehu ki beeharade. 
Bad i ehok she. Yak ehvJtw 'am tu amt uUn’ ydlla &h. Khar 
guf bo uahtur ki ey piaer ami, men drre ba lAoter rutidd. Quf 
ki arr ki nekuni ki mo bor Ichonke.* Khar bd harfi ehutur 
namikd arr kd. Bad ir bor ehu ki bardftd &d eafar. BSd tuMur 
raf tu hofUd ehu ki khar boz logar ehu, wdmundd ehu, rotih name* 
fduid. Bad ir bore ehutur karddn. Bad umr eer ku raeidd uehtur 
guf: men alieki * hd Idkoter raeidd. Khar guf : pieer amti hidguk 
berow (dieki ndku ki tu taw miyuftum. If dr khizdeh ^ keir ulan- 
doih * bad kuehtd ehu. 

(Normanj). 

Once a donkey was left to graze on a lawn, uid became 
full. A camel was also on the same lawn. The donk^ said to 
the camel : cousin, I am thinking of braying. (The camel) said : 
do not bray, otherwise they wui load us. The donkey did not 
follow the ad?ioe of the camel, but brayed. Then they were 
loaded, and went to another place. The camel went into a caiw 
Tan ; the donkey became again hungry and tired, and could not 
get along. They loaded the camel with him. When they 
reached the top of the hill, the camel sud : 1 am rtiinlring of 
tiirowing my lo^ over. The donkey said ; cousin, walk slowly, 
do not do so, or 1 will fidl oyer the ptecipioei But the camel 
shook him off, threw him over the precipice, and the donkey 
was killed. 


1 This story is also a frasment. It ends certainly with the punish- 
nient of the laay impostor. The man who dictated it to me forgot the 
exact wording of the end, whioh, ae often in many tales of tiiis kind, 
contains a vetsifled passage. The donk^’s leg is used in some magic 
performances. The fragment is given here for its peculiar language. 

* So " politely'’ inateod of tiie " mstio” kkar. 

* Kkumand kari. 

* AUddt—a is apparentiy euphonic (cf. above), lUk naked, unloaded 
(about a pack-animal). 

t War khisdsh (sic), ptobab9 for war Uti(-<uh (i.e. tor U8s(). Here 
(uk is obviously nsM inatead of u. 

* ntandoik^hatdkcmdVckt. 
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10. A lasy donkey. 

Tak mardaka ha kharash gw/ ki sjiabundmz ehande farsakh 
mirei 1 Bod ish bd dUe nvmiddsh mayedi : ^ ds farstdeh. Bad 
/dtodldiiz toSr sore dusk&sh herd. Bad eish guf ki hoio ehand 
farsakh shabnnantz maraa i * Qufta ki: harehe awo ‘ jawSlduz 
hefdrm.* 

{Normanj). 

A man aaked hia donkey : how many farsalhs wilt thou go 
by day and by night f He (the donkey), with a broken Wrt, 
said : two farsakhs I Then the man be^ to prick his shoal* 
ders with a large needle. He asked the donkey again: now 
how many farsakhs wilt thou go by day and by night ! The 
donkey replied : as many as my lord the needle will order. 

11. Aghftyi Buz. 

Oghoyi Buz bo aboyi kdshun-kdshun, raf bd dart dukune Abos 
Ushbuidm. Oghoyi But ki dlafi bohor nddidd b% ySk qaidri haike 
andbi dor dahan gnzosht, Un Abase Vshbudtu bivmd sdngi H ds 
man bn In dd tuyi teroen mn'toshUdn, panj man bn, zdd war sort 
mvborake Oghoyi Bnz, shokhesh-ro shikast. 

Oghoyi Buz bo t^yi kdshun-kdshun raf dari dsdeune Bajab 
IloqdMn. Oghoyi Buz ki aiafi bohor nddidd bu di In yak ehubdyi 
qdytune souse owieun bu, yak ehuba tu dahan guzosht. I WMnardi 
Hoji Bajab nimjazi ftdodi war dosh, bar shokhi mubordki oghoyi 
Bus zdd, shokhesh^o shikast 

Oghoyi Buz bo aboyi kdshun-kdshun, bosdre shokhe shikastd, 
hoy-h^, oma ddri Kabiaskar Khun Yak purdyi kvdgi sdwze 
dd dahan guzoslU Un walA i notnard yak mushidyi kdmundori 
war dosht bar dasti mvborake un oghoyi Buz zdd. • / waidd oghoyi 
Buz kdhr kardd, guf : 

Kurgi mero kukh kdrdi yorum 
dd sore meUo kardi yorum 
muyi mero rtsmun kardi yorum 
dd lungi tsmun kardi yorum 
shiri mero most kardi yorum 
dd pithi Abbos kardi yorum. 

{Normanj). 

Mr. Goat, in his long-long cloak, came to the shop of 
Abbas the lousy. As Mr. Goat has never seen the grass of the 
spring, he ^oked up a few leaves of unab in his month. That 
Abbas the lousy, taking the stone of two mans used as a* 
weight for the scale, which was five mans, struck it against the 
blessed head of Mr. Goat, breaking one of his horns. 


1 Migi^ > Jf Iraiei. > AgM. 

* Sis, obviondy for b^Ormodsthifarmiyad. 
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Mr. Goat, in his long-long cloak, came to the shop oE Rajah 
the braider. As Mr. Goat has never seen the grass of the 
spring, he saw a skein of a green galloon, and took it into his 
mouth. That scoundrel, Rajah the braider, took up the half- 
jrard of steel, and struck it against the blessed head of Mr. 
Goat, breaking ofi one of his horns. 

Mr. Goat, in his long-long cloak, with his head and horns 
broken, alas! came to the shop of ELarbal&l 'Askar KhSn. He 
took a handful of the green wool into his mouth. Then that 
scoundrel took up the millet of the cotton beaters and struck 
it against the blessed leg of Mr. Goat. Then Mr. Goat became 
angry, and said : 

of my wool thou hast made a cap, friend ; 
thou puttest it on the head of a muUa, friend ; 
of my hair thou makest the thread, friend ; 
thou makest of it the loin-cloth of chastity, friend ; 
of my milk thou makest curds, friend, 
thou bringest it before ‘AbbSs, friend ^ 


B, SotiffH in Different Meters, 

L Lullabies. 

12. AMo gidew khon Ad * 

fiser khur da khoio khon M 
<Mo gvdum boshi 
da khow hvUbvium boshi. 

Ovi donm gtdew hmm 
bachei khwr da khew Annum. 

Akdo bedd gush 
begir dastum beraw bufrush 
bd yak mm ordu si sir gush 
bio benshin bekhur khomush. 

{Riqot, from an old tooman). 

A-lo-lo, 1 will prepare rose water, 

I will lull my little son to sleep. 

A-lo-b, be my flower. 

Sleep my nightingale. 

1 have a flower, I will make it into rose-water. 
My little baby I will lull to sleep. 


^ The nuntor had forgotten the end of these T«ms. The ilorv 
obviondy is a slight parody of the or^ sad nUghHunatra- 

tives about tlu sufleringa and martyrdom of the Tmioa. Qoai bam 
ia depleted as if a religiotta person pi diatinotion, . Theprineipdannaiimin 
the story is to the great wareity of foragp which is nsou in this arid 
ptovinee. 

s KhiMumhard, 
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A*lo*lo, liaten to me : 

Take my haad, go and sell it. 

Sell it for one man of flour and 30 sirs of meat, ^ 

Come, dt down and eat quietly. * 

18. A'Uhlo gulvki mo 

da Iduw ski bvlbtduki mo. 

AdO’lo gvle bodyn 
sswor Rashit kard modyn} 

Adodo gvle modar 
da khew shi buBnde modar. 

Adodo da lAew mikunum. 
gvle donm gvlew mikunum. 

{Riqol). 

A>lo-lo, my little flower, 

Sleep, my little nightingale 1 
Adodo, the flower of hadyan, 

Thou art riding a foal. 

Adodo, flower of the mother, 

Sleep, nightingale of the mother. 

Adodo, 1 lull thee to sleep, 

I have a flower, I prepare rose-water. 

14. By loioy dy Moy 

chdbuk here bd sahroy 
ehungi in bazar girum 
bdi to &a nuiwori 
chan rdwi ehand oyi 
khabari kkushi ori. 

(Zirk). 

Ey lo-lo, ay lo-lo. 

Lark, go to the fleld ! 

I will Mom thy claws with gold. 

Thy wings— with peorb. 

00 many times, come many times. 

And always bring good news ! 

16. SyMogvUmomo 
sy Mo kSlnnak ski 
d& knehd rSwunak shi 
Quran dd baghal shi 
dd Idamdyi mdkUSt ski. 

{Birjand, from a Gypsy wman). 

1 Hia Biijandi man is equal to about 31 Bo. It is divided into 40 

* GL JBuiMb Pottry, No. 104, on p. 300. 

* Gf . JtosMo PMtry, No. 304. 
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Ey lo'lo, the flower of the motiierl 
Ey lo-lo, grow op (eoon). 

Grow op (eoon) to walk in the street, 

With a copy of the Qur’an in hand, 

Walk to the school house. 

16. Ay kilo guk atey 
Mo gulum bosM 
da lAuu shi buSnUwn boshi 
ay guU risa Md nzd 
duUwore gui hanoteiz-d 
a-kkyi Sharbonuyi mSn 
bio benAii ru sonupt man. 

(Ohohak). 

A'lo'lo, the flower of “ 8ta ” grass, 

Lo-lo, to my flower. 

Sleep, to my nightingale, 
lattle flower, little tulip. 

The skirt of the flower is of qatmoiz silk. 

A-lo-lo, my Shahrbann, 

Oome, sit on my knee. 


2. Wedding songs. 

17. Hoik aruae kheyrowo * kumm mo 

da^i moddr « pudar az ham jedo kwum mo 
ay baatey bastey to kMyrowo kunum mo 
modare arus-ro as ham jedo kunum mo. 

{Bigot). 

Now, bride, we will say good-bye. 

We will tato off the hands of tike father and mother. 
Oh, wait, wait, let us say good-bye I 
Let us separate the mottor and ^ bride. 

18. Hdo h&y bedke bide 
dSMun mo safid S 
hlSo ho num shuda 
hSk ho tSn shudS. 

DSr too kunsy dSr wo kun&y 
hdno miyorum tod shumo 
hanoi ikumo piski shumo 
adne miyorum bdr shumo. 

{Bigot). , 


1 AtoynoiMisaeoRnptionofLPMaprMA 
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Hay, leaf of the willow t 
My hands are clean. 

Ey, thon hast become betrothed I 
Ey, thon hast become a wife I 
Open the door, open the door ! 

I bring yon henna. 

Yonr henna is with you, 

I bring yon a wife. 

19. Bio btb kacJm-nuehur ^ 
biobio aar daa bdvr 

bio Id tur baatunum may * 

M ahewha gvl baahinum may. 

(Nomanj). 

Come, come, little and tiny one, 

Come, come, with hands delicate like crystal. 
Gome, that I may catch thee, 

1 will sit waiting in passion for the flower. 

20. Ay Neao Neao bio barim hamum 
hamam khdi-& bio barm hamum 
gulbbi tvlo bio berim hamum 
faraheah ghcii-d bio berim hamum 
joyi bozi-a bio berim hamum. 

ShSlworo duto makunum 
dor poyi Neao mihunum. 

Dur miahum negoh mikunum 
piah meyom hayo makunum. 

Ay Neao Neao bio berim hamum, ate. 
PirekSuro dido makunum 
ddr bdri Neao mikunum. 

Dur mitdium, ate. 

Ay Neao Neao, etc. 

Ohorgadra dulo mikunum 
dSr adri Neao mikunum. 

Dur miahum, etc. 

Ay Naao Neao, ate. 

D&atmdld duto mukunum 
ddr aSre Neao mikunum. 

Dur mithum, etc. 

{Normanf). 


1 fMkiir b appaiwily a vwisiit of kuehM, ^ twMfc (oe 
biekafe). The nert word, maehur is uppamUy w*w* “ ®*i!^ JV, *be^Te 
snounariaiui ISM m the tuna wora repeated with a dig^t alteratfc»||of 
the initial qrliaUei or oonndf of. kiiuhah'mitckak in No. Ha further om 
s Forman. 
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fly Niafi, ^ Nisfi, let us go to the bath I 

The bath is not oocupi^ now, let us go to the bath I 

The Jugs are of gold, let ns go to &e batb ! 

The floors are covered with carpets, let us go to the bath I 
It is a place of enjoyments, let us go to the bath 1 
1 will make the skirt double 
And will place it on Nisi’s limbs. 

If 1 stand far, 1 cannot help looking at her. 

If I dran near, I feel shy ! 

fly Nisft, NisS, etc. (as in the first part). 

I will mate the shirt doable, 

And will place it on Nisft’s body. 

If I stand far, etc., (as above), 
fly NisS, NisS, etc. 

I will make the head*kerohief doable, 

And will place on NisS’s head. 

If I stand far, etc. 

Ey NisS, NisS, etc. 

I will make the handkerchief double, 

And will place on NisS's head. 

If I stand far, etc. 

21. Mo arus miberm 
pule i&urus mibdrim 
az vmtki aunduqash eangin’d 
mar jmhU ihvrw mibarm 
arw Sz hamum mid 
taus dz hanivm mid 
sttl/f u Usr-d 
ehUour Idrzm mid 
mo ante mibdrim 
pule ihurua mibdrim. 

(Normanf and Zirt), 

We are bringing the bride, 

We are bringing the flower of tOBe>ma>llow. 

As &e box (with her dowry) is very heavy, 

We carry it on the o<mk’s back. 

The bride comes from the bath, 

The peahoa comes from the bath. 

Her looks are wet, 

Trembling she widks 1 
We are bringing the bride, 

We bring the flower of the ro8e*mallow. 

22. Jft^ bozor bozore lafdhun 

mikhartm eMboor qimSteA pwtm. 


1 Abbtevitaed/rom ASopiVnmML 
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Mirem hozor bozore lafahun 
tnik^arem pirMn gmateah girv/n, etc. 

{Manjagun). 

We will go to the bazar, the bazar of Isfahan, 

We will bny the skirt of high price. 

We will go to the bazar, the bazar of Isfahan, 

We will bay the shirt of high price. 

(eta., the same tepeaM with regard to the tarril, or » Knrdiah” frock, 
the ehorgat, or head-kerohief, duloq, or trouaere, jurob, or aooks, daHmol, or 
hoadkerohief, etc.). 

23. SKaikoore atruae gulpar oumrda 
bdlke now dumod az Banded owurdd 
tnarhewo dumod markem dumod 
bazaar ’am, dumod zar§ar ’am dumod. 

Perlume arua gulpar owwrda, ate. 

Kwrdine arua gulpar owurdd, etc. 
e^orqate arua... 

ehodlre arua . . . 
dvdoqe arua... 

(Manjdgun). 

They brought the skirt of the bride, with flower design. 
Proltobly the bride-groom brought it from Bender* Abbas. 
Welcome, bridegroom, welcome, bridegroom ! 

The bride-groom is a peasant, but be is also a Jeweller I 

(The same is said about the shirt, the •*Kurdi'' frock, the head ker* 
chief, the cloak, the trousers, ete., of the bride). 

24. done mo hi pulat bedi mo 

ehiro aurkke pirhdndt kharim mo^ 

Jons mo ki pvMt 6sdt mo 
ehiro arakehindt kharim mo, ete. 

{Mat^gun). 

Dear, give us thy money. « 

Why! — we will buy thee a red shirt. 

Dear, give us thy money. 

Why t — we will buy thee a skull cap. 

(eto., the same about the skirt, the cloak, socks, etc.) 

26. Hazor hozor owurddyim 
damtie yor oumrddyim 
ke buberem Kanjero. 

Bazar hozor wo paa bedim 
daameUe yar wo paa bedim 
ki nemidim Saujero. 

1 The dressof the bride U made of red cotoor (which is co n i i dM sd M 
^ most attraothre), but usually peoaaat wonuo have a umfoem ol aant 
btdigo blue or daA gr ee n shirt and sUrt. 
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Hdeor hazor owurdaym 
cAodtre yor oumrdaym 
ti buberim hmjero. 

Eazor hSeor wo pas bedim 
ehodire yor wo pae bedim 
ki nemidim Sanjero, etc. 

{TuraKz). 

We brought thousaods and thousandB (of gold coins ?), 
We brought the handkerchief of the beloved, — 

To take away tbe treasure. 

We wiU give back the thousands and thousands, 

We will give back tiie handkerchief of the beloved, 

And we will not give up the treasure. 

We brought thousands and thousands. 

We brought the cloak of the beloved, — 

To take away the treasure. 

We will give back the thousands and thousands. 

We will give back the cloak of the beloved. 

And we will not give up the treasure.^ 

(etc., about other parts of the bride’s dress, the shirt, 
the socks, the skirt, etc.). 

3. Play songs about animals. 

26. UsMur ba chi mone da buktndi 
kaOdyi ahuiur aiwe qandi 
guahune ahutur Baab~iaaAandi 
ehaahune ahutur dur-binandi 
demoghi ahutur feah-feahdndi 
dandune ahutur khor-Mndndi 
gduwe ahutur ghar-ghardndi 
daaiune ahutur roh-rdwdndi 
iumochayi ahuiur taihte aangi 
tire ahutur mile tufaugi 
lAoyone ahuiur jufte aang^ 
dmnbe ahutur joru-bangi 
hum tkutur pok-u-tangi 
guhoye ahutur khurmoye rangi 
muhoye ahutur riamune buldndi. 

(Normanj). 

0 ! Camel, wby art thou so aelf<cono6ited t 
The Camel’s head is a sweet apple. 


' Appanotly originally intended to be song by two ohotoMS, eaethst 
aceompaniee the bride, and the otUer that tepuAu at home. 

i Sang ia oalled a bdl hnng under the uads of the eand W W 
so^, aa the oaniel walks at nig|it, oatnebnen understand that all wtufm 
with tiie eamel and ttie toad. 
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The Camel’s ean are slowly moving. 

The Camel’s eyes oan see far. 

The Camel’s nostrfls are sniffing. 

The Camel’s tee& are plucking thorns. 

The Camel’s throat is making a noise. 

The Camd’s feet oan walk far. 

The Camd’s breast-pad resembles a stone slab. 

The Camel's hair resembles long threads, etc. 

' 27. Khare-IAar ammne lAar 
onmms jouse ^ordutie feAor 
hSyfe a bemurdi khear. 

Mchi Bamagm ba aar 
khare mo iu hhar lubvdi 
hayfe hi bemurdi Hhar. 

Dmulbe hhara hhu pdun miaozum 
aewor miahwm jdew miUaum 
hayfe In bemurdi hhar. 

{Chchai). 

Donkey, donkey, woe for my donkey ! 

Woe for tile walnnt that the donkey was ! , 

Pity that thou hast died, donkey. 

Thon wast not the end of the month of Ramazah, 

My donkey, thou wast not a donkey. 

Pity that thou hast died, o, donkey I 

1 will make the tail of my donkey into a pack saddle, 

I will ride on it, dashing ahead. 

Pity tiiat thou hast died, o, donkey I 

28. Khare mo kfvxre ndmd lAarldiazune 
Sz piwMe tamar Humynowo rdh rewwM 
« da^e ^ hAore mo toppey aridolA 
mtrao tour medoahU tu koiri mepokh * 
u iange khare mo ahoah mUta 
Vhd^ hardi hi NodU joahni fa _ 

« aSngi fedak may voSr adrvm ad 

kMyol fardvm ki kdogh ehirtg war adrvm td 

dil^bed&rridz khare muahd 

d^h^ ^ar ndnnvm khare muahd. (Qhbdgn) 

My donkey was not an (ordinary) donkey* but a swift 
one (f) 

He would oome from behind the HusaynSbid range (in one 




1 Zm . liafii 

«*olrttatiieadi«(ta*i(mofilieBi^^iih"kiMto." . 
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Whm my donk^ was throwing dung, 

RrinoM would pick it up and cook it in the kettle. 

When my donkey emit^ urine, 

Thou wouldst think that NSdir*i^&h was giving a feast. 
When fate made the hair on my head rise, 

I thought that a raven had struck his claws into my head. 
Hy heart is broken for the moose>grey donkey. 

It will be a pain if I see not the mou8e*gr^ donkey again. 

29. Khcla aruau kardd az dSwlati ImghdtS 
u diolMhoyi htx^da dastina orustf khda. 

Khda arum harM az ddwlSti hvaghda 
u ishhSmbe biugheiS ehodxin arustt lA/M. 

Khda oftMU harda dz dduMti btzghdd 
V gw^ikoye bezghdd hothaqe antsv khdA. 

Khda anuu harda az davMii buzghdd 
u rudakoye bezghda rtumm bdat^ khda. 

Khda anuu karda az datdSti bezghdd 
u dunMke bezghdd aurmddune anuu khda , , . . 

{Normanj). 

The aunt had a wedding, on the money of the goat (t.e. 
repeived as its price). 

Those horns of the goat are the wedding bracelets of aunt. 
The aunt had a wedding, on the money of the goat,-> 

That stomach of the goat was the wedding cloak of the 
aunt. 

The aunt had a wedding, etc. 

Those ears of the goat were the spoons for the wedding of 
the aunt. 

The aunt had a wedding, etc. 

Those bowels of the goat were long threads for the aunt. 
The aunt had a wedding, etc. 

That tail of the goat was the wedding antimony phial of the 
aunt, etc. 


4. A song of the peasant. 

30. Bafium bd due ^ puahtd 
didum nehdu t/adwd 
n^ohm-ro ow dodum 
nehdu mere bedkulu dun* 
balkuke bd gigi dodum 
gigi mere pushkUe dun 
puehkU-ro ten lAayduk dodum 
khaydukmerekhwMbedun . 
kimhd-re ud ikarmd * dodum 
Idumndmeropdpirdu* dun ^ 


1 564— s INSdaml. 


* Khaman, 


enMctriz. 
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po’Kardu ba osyo dodum 
osyo men hariid dod 
korida urn tdtvei dodum 
tawA men sariaMa dod 
sarUdda wa tiimr dodum 
ianur mere kultmbd dod 
hdumba wa hobo dodum 
bdbo mere khurmayi dod 
Iduurmo-ro wa mvdo dodum 
imdo mere kitobi dod 
kitowe wa Khudo dodum 
Khudo murode mar hedan. 

{Normanj). 

I went towards the foot-hUls, 

And saw the young trees whioh required water. 

1 poured water over them. 

They have given me leaves. 

These leaves I gave to the sheep, ^ 

They gave me dung. 

The dung I took to the field, 

The field gave me spikes. 

The spikes I took to the threshing floor, 

They gave me clean grain. 

These I took to a mill. 

And it gave me flour. 

The flour I put into a Jar, 

And it gave me paste. 

The paste I put into the oven, 

It gave me sweet bread. 

The bread I gave to the father, 

He gave me dates. 

These I took to a mvUa, 

He gave a book. 

The book 1 gave to God, — < 

God, know my desire I 


C. Qfjiatrains, 

1. Birjand. 

81. Amirs Jfiraiam Khon koppeyi mar 
htdoyi oamnn-& az sereA dwr ^ 
hi m jo dusti dorS JAushM-d 
kikarjo deudmane dora Aitee hur. 


1 The scuoity of fowse is so great ro tbs provmee feat eatt te 1 ^ a 

the Brnniner and autunm are fed from the 1®®;^ ^ 

collected for thiainitpoBe. B^aHy good to the 1111116 tree, the leaeee M 
whioh are particufiurly delioate. 
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Amir Mdt ‘jiam Ehfin ^ is a “ cupola of light", 

The top of the sky is (not) far above his head. 

Any one with whom he is a friend, shall be happy, — 

Any one to whom he is ui eneniy, shaQ be hnml^ted and 
blind. 

32. jBib benehin^ awal Sz mian gu 
iigtm Sz hutbuU shirm euthan gu 
aamanoyi ki dUtoare wo tuguf 

bio bemMn^ yak-yak-ro m man gu. 

Gome, sit down, first tell me about (thy) home.* 

Then tell about the sweet-singing nigh tingala . 

Those words that the sweetheart has spoken to thee,— 
Come, sit down, and relate them one by one. 

33. Da bane bulan mkhJte khowe tu thawom 
da khunayi iorik <Auroghe tu ehawom 
da Mmnd ki tu nokhu^-u bimor shiyi 
kufbune tu noUHhoyi zore to ehewom. 

On the high roof of the house let me become thy cover. 

In the dark room let me become thy candle. 

In the house in which thou wilt become ill and sick, — 

Let me become for tiiy sake tiiy moans of pain. 

34. Pariruye tu bar bod-i bSmoehi 
kharidore to Farhodi bS mo ehi 
pariruye turo burddn ba bozor 

ba daete mo dod-u bidod-a bd mo ehi. 

Peri-faced one, thou hast perished, but what has this to do 
witii me f 

Farbftd may buy thee, but what has this to do with me f 
Peri-fMed one, they have taken thee to the baaar. 

It is in my power only to weep, and what has this to do 
wiib me 1 * 


t 8se alwve, the intraduotion, and a note to No. 181. 
s d BtuHe poUry, ete., No. 184. 

I Althoni^ teal slavery was abolished in the praelnoe many yean ago, 
it ia aHn a genenl praotioe (as in nuuiy other provinoea of Fenla» and ahN 
in Eotdiataa) for penaanta to aell their young daoghten, nmaltobatweia 
the aoeof 7 and 8, to well-to-do people, for something Uk* 10-M tamaM 
(t 8-8). This slavery la oonditiomu, and lasts till tiu maniags of tha 
gill, whan the bridegraom pays a ami^ sum. Often, however, mils <rf ito 
poor peasants are sold to Afghans, who cany them over the Bontiac m 
eontebai^ hi 1818 the frontier guards intereqited a partJTt wmae 
earned with them a giri of about ten. ^he' was btoui^ioBijaadaM 
sold at n anction. Altiiongh Iwaa veiy kaan to be pi saa nt a> IWh *** 
eatraonunary tranaaotion, Iwaa not admitted. 
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86. 8vto duMtar bedidwm royi Koahun 
HdUmd-mi Salma-wu ZardfAun. 
8vto buai kHab Sardum at iahun 
f/Sa atiKb-v yaJd zuhr-u yaki ahum. 


Three girls 1 met on the road to Kashan : 

Halima, Salima and Zaraisban. 

Three kisses 1 asked from them, 

One in the morning, another at noon, and one in the even 
ing. 

36. Tu toSr hwi-t men wo tu warowtar 

fti s&ohhe aanawar-i man aGya-palwar.^ 

Ayar mardi dori neahuneah-ro wa man di 
mero at ehangi i nomard bedar war. 

B. Thou art on the roof, and 1 am on a level with thee. 

Thou art the branch of a cypress, and I am the lover of 
the shade. , 

G. If thou hast courage, show it to me. 

Save me from the huids of this scoundrel. 

37. Zdmin-u oamun miaporwn Smahow 
bd polttttnm beyo bemirum Smahow 
bd palunwn beyo dy june ghamihor 
ki kuUe daahmdno bidor-dn dnuihow. 

1 will abandon the earth and the sky to-night. 

Come to me, (otiierwise) I will die to night. 

Gome to-night, dear consoler, 

For all my enemies are awake (to night). 

38. At goto rafium bd palvne Tawaa' 
tafi&ni hamum maro tarda horwaa 
oweah dt dawrond doghe Tamuz bn 
gnUdhan dt bioldahi mayna bn. 

By ohanoe I went towards Tabas. 

It eame to my mind to go to the bath. 

The water from ti!ie tap was as hot as the day of July, 

But there was no hope as to the fire-fdaoe, as there was 
no 4te.* 


^ POfUMIf, . 

* Tliis qnatrain appsnntly belongi to the ondhss <wjle of wiMttau 
which is found in evwy villsfo, wd is oonmosod m — »* ? 

othen. Xhcnosms of fUs kind sro proiteood also intoros. Sse «!*• 
Boeiry. .to, Hm. 178-.181, and hwo Non 114, 176 and M8 fcirthw on. 
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39. Xoftttm d»oz-a markabwn laag 
MpOj^sh,itM-urohc<pwrSzsai^ 
herow junmm e&j tew jtn fetodi 
gkaribi-u rehe dure dvk tang. 

{Birjand, from a Gypsy woman). 

My way is far and long, and my donkey is lame. 

My foot is out with glass, and the road is fuU of pebbles. 

Go on, dear, what a place hast thou got in I 

Having poverty, a long Journey, and a heart full of sorrow. 

40. Sarum dard mikuna az dardmiindi 
in btdard-t hi war dardum mi^ndi 
eki mikhoyi as i wakhshe bMnL 

tu ki bakhidt seroy-u rezomandi. 

{Birjand, from a Gypsy woman). 

A headache I have from (my) sorrow. 

If thou art smiling at my pain thou art merciless. 

From this savage in the desert what dost thou want t 

Thou whose lot it is to live in a house, in abundance ! 

41. duf-ii man dur dz wUoyat 
murakhaa ku burum sune wUot/at 
murakhaa ku ki berum dz ic neyotjum 
waUin dd khow-d wodi dd qiyumaL 

(Birjand, from a Oypay tvoman). 

(My) home is far away and I am distant from it. 

Let me go, so that I may retam to my home. 

Let me go to return there, never to leave again. 

(But) my mother-country is (only) in a dream, (and) the 
promise (of my return to it) is (only) on the Day of 
Resurrection. 


2. MfthlAbfid. 

42 Ah dukktar turd mayum chi migi 
Aim wo iheyah-u qomu khu ndmigi. 

Bdraftum 6d iheyAiro mu Vku beguftum 
nwfd too U nedan Ai migi, 

0 girl, 1 ask thee, why dost thou not answer ? 

Why dost thou not tell thy parents ? 

1 went myself, and told the parents,— 

But they will not give me to thee, what dost thoo say I * 


3 CL Runic ponry, etc., No. 104, and also the «« Zapisld,*' op. dt., pc I8* 
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43. Deto dukhtar w& ri gaudol miraf 
tabu war daa ki langardor miraf 
bS gwbune sare ytiki jalow bi 

ki mope ehordwn war dimbd miraf. 

Two girls were walking down (he hill. 

They had water Jars in (heir hands and walked slowly. 

Let me die for the one who was in front, 

Bat it was a moon of the fourteenth night who was walking 
behind her.* 

44. Halo bod-u Judo bod-u Judo J>od 
Sikandar noibe IcvUe Qunobod 
barum arzi Jeamm voa Mir Ohm KJion 
Judan daate arm 6a cfeuie dmnod. 

Oh, wind, continuous wind ! 

Sikandar is the deputy governor of the whole of Gunabad. 

I will go to submit my petition to Sfir Alam ,Khan,* — 

Let them hand (he bride over to her husband. 

45. Halo dard-u Judo dard-u Judo dard 
Jjeguytm wo Inmi boghat gvli zard 
begtu/um wo Jmni darra mabandey 
gJiaribi gdshtdyum rangum shudfi zard. 

Oh, pain, continuous pain I 

Open thy garden, I say, o yellow flower 1 

Open it, 1 will say, and do not close the door, — 

1 have become poor, the colour of my face has become pale. 

46. Halo dukJdar ki ImdiniU guli nor 
bedoy panj bm Id gowe kJuir krnim bor. 

Nabmumat at » gow-u azibor 

ki Jueft pmktemerotumg'd dz i kor. ^ 

B. 0 girl, in the frock of the colour of pomegranate 
flower ! ' 

Give me five kisses, and 1 will load tiie bull and the 
donkey (with presents). 

G. 1 wOl not kiss thee neither for the bnll nor for the 
load,— 

Because for me it would be a shame for seven generations. 

47. Hawo gwm-a ki ear eoyo nryoya 
aadoye IkiUalu poye miyoyd 


^ Of. SiHfio poaAy, etc.. No. 1. . . _ ~ ina A 

« Of. abovo, »a 81. It botongs “ 

Rvatio po6fiy, eto. Sm bUmo foir ft vftnant hftcft f uyvIWv 
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eadoye tattalu poye neehandu 
aSAtye kauahi zanona miyoya. 

It is hot, and there is no shadow, 

There is the sound of shnffling feet. 

Not even the sound of shuffling feet, 

For it is tiie sound of a woman’s slippers. 

48. Nanuai ahtan ndmozum bi qazo <A« 
gharibi bad ba men oshno shu 
rafiqon mirdn aune wiloyal 
namipuredn ki avxde tu ehi ahu. 

At wi ghtfall my evening prayer had no supper after it. 

Bvil poverty has made aoquaintanoe with me. 

My friemda are returning home, 

But they do not ask : how art thou feMing t ^ 

49. NSmoze ahum owe war boghe tardium 
ixttore liMn az awaore kardum 
katore lukiu az awaore zdnjir 

ki ruye war fonibe deldor Xardum. 

At nightfall 1 opened the water channels in the garden. 
Taking off their bridles, 1 let loose the camels. 

1 let loose the camels taking off their chains of bridles. 

And myself started towards my sweetheart. 

50. Sore kuhe bulan man ne^riatum 
qtdam dd daat koghaze mineunahtwm 
gabm eftod koghaz rd bod war doaht 

ki har cAi war dihm bud nenewiahtim. 

1 was crying on the top of the high hilL 
1 had a pen in the hand. 1 was writing a letter. 

Then pen fell down, and the paper was carried away by the 
wind, — 

1 oonld not write all that was in my heart. 

61. ffore darwozd bor dndoAAfd Zdyn&> 
kajako wa Maui dndolAtd JidynSb 
b^n bd moddre Zaynab beguyd 
ki johUe war UMtoi andoUad ZStynSb 

Zaynab has seated herself at the village gate. 

With her looks loose in the wind. 

Let them go and tell Zaynab’s mother 
That she has got a youth into diffienlties.* 


1 Of. No. 154. 


* CL BeMio potifih eta. No. 8, 
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62. Shorn duthaw hi man da Khur budwn 
amd diUhode man ddidmr hudnm 
otaM da Khur gira 
hi man az june thiri dvr budwn. 

Last nij^t ^en I was at Khar, 

All were happy, only I was sad. 

0 God, let fire start in Khnr, 

For I was far away from my sweetheart.^ 

53. Shwncl bode hi dz un bar miyoyd 
bd ruye owe muthhe far miyoyd 
ahanui bode dz in Idwibi neStdvm 
mayor dz jonibe ddwar miyoyd. 

The oool breeze that comes from that side, 

Arrives over the water as if it were on musons wings. 

1 never saw a breeze as pleasant as this. 

Perhaps it comes from the ride of the beloved. 

64. Siyoehdahme ibt (Random poh mha 
mdro bedid gdribvn ehoh miXa 
maro midid-u oMt dz didd miraft 
bd ddtmdle du ehaahmdah lAnahk mils. 

That Uack«eyed one, who was winnowing wheat, 

Tore bis collar as he saw me. 

He looked at me, and tears dropped from (bis) eyrs. 

He wiped both his eyes with a handkerchief. 

55. Siydh(M^i hi man dmruz didwn 
nd ddr Id 'am nd ddr Nowruz didwn 
nd ddr Id ’ton na ddr Notoruze poraol, 
mdyer dd hhwndyi hafahduz didwn. 

That black-^ed one, whom 1 saw to-day, « 

1 saw her before, (bat) not at the festivals of Ramazan or 
Nowraz, 

And not at riie festivals of Ramazan or Nowraz last year,— 
Ptobaldy I saw her at tiie boose of the shoemaker.* 

8. Ifia'samSbid. 

66. AzinjilobdSiriangaibehorum 
mtzns har gvU begaorwn 
bdhtfkwmidnhwnbMgirvnrd 
bd bulbul nuduhwn rddrinzBbwr-d. 


1 

a 


3t.No.fS3. _ 

31. AwMoiwaliv, stp« No. 13, andhsM tartharcio, No. 111. 


4 


1 
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From here to Biriand I will sow flowers. 

Into every flower I will set inside an apffle.* 

1 will give (them) to a pigeon, whose wings are strong. 

(Or) I will give (them) to a nightingale, who sweetly sings. 

67. Ba qurwune sAem jpjre mSluad 
tmo at ti juAo Kardan dinud 
mero az ti jvdo Kardan Vhofpreah nebinum 
Khudoyo dishmenune bad bmtza. 

Let me die for thee, my little beloved ! 

They separated me from thee yesterday. 

They have sqMtrated me from thee, and I do not see any 
good in it. 

0 Ciod, let the wicked enemies be burnt. 

Si. Bd qttrwune tu dy st6e muhvbat 
mero bugzoeihti rafti bd ghurbat 
mero bugzoahli hich gham neh^urdi 
duoguyi tu bodium to qiyumat. 

Let me die for thee, “ apple of love '* ! ‘ 

Thon hast left me, havii^ gone to other places. 

Thou hast left me without regret, 

But 1 will be praying for thee to the day of Resurrection. 

69. Bd Sislune kharovhd Jdiundyi man 
neyomad hoghaxi dz junundyi man 
neyomad koglmi hi mda buWrmvm 
qaror gird Mi dimmdyi man. 

My house is in mined Sistan. 

No letter came from my beloved, 

No letter came that 1 might read, 

liiat my maddened heart might take some rest.* 

60. Ode aad baik ear teoze if hey bu 
mero toodi bd Idboyi if hey bu 
mero modi bd Idboyi tifdrdo 
nemiduwm hi fdrdoyi ft key bu. 

0 rose, when wilt thou opm T 

When will 1 get what was promised regarding thy lips t 

1 was promiiM regarding thy lips ** to>monow,” 

But 1 ^ not know, when thy “ to«moROw” oomes. ‘ 


^ The apple is prominent in love trsnsaotions as a messsfs, ef. 
»o. 68. 

* On qnnbolieal meaning of the ap A in love traneaotinne see 
No. 7 (footnote 3 on p. U3). 


4 
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61. I bod bi in»na d&e mo aihod-a 
fayghoma aakmi mo da daate bod-d 

ay bod/ Khobar bvbw ki d& Bandwmm 
M kundeU bakbew bd das zindun-tm. 

As this breeze blows, my heart becomes happy, 

Audi my news and my greeting into the hands of the 
wind. 

0 wind I Take the news that 1 am at Bendan, 

In stocks, with chains (}) on my hands, in prison. 

62. JommSye man d/uar mxro jun neahu 

da avndyo man cboyi bekan joma beahu. 

Da aiudye tu cboyi banum bhun oyd 
gar joma zanum joma gvl-gul oya. 

My beloved is far away, and my sonl parts (from me). 

Dig a well in my breast and wash the cloth. 

(If) 1 dig a well in thy breast, blood will appear, 

If 1 throw the oloiAi there, it will be covered with ted 
flowers (stains). 

63. 8dra yalSyi amir dUbera man 

ba hb hhnahba aair-a diSmre man 
ba qurwune aare qakyi Tvghob thwn 
bi ruahmogi nadord Maaamcbod. 

My beloved is on the top of amir’s fort 
She is a prisoner with thirsty lips. 

Let me die for the village of TfighSb, 

Ma'samSbad has no lights in It.^ 

64. Barvm bd bitdtdb^ * Maaumowot 

ehirogh dz pdnjdld hag misdnd bdd « 

bd qarwuna aigohtMahmoyi Tvghow aha 
bi rvahnogi nadord Maaumowot. 

Am I ready to lose my head for the sake of the (miserable) 
streets of Ma’sumfibSd t 

The wind throng the window blows oat the light. 

Let me die for the blaok«eyed (^Is) of Tn^^Sb, — 
Ma'sumSiAd has no li{^ts in it? 


* Ad »iin«i«i to wma raid which took pbuia many yean ago. The 
local people, however, oonld not tall me anything defin^ 

^ ^unimitivo miwfd in tbs mdio of oollt6lI^ptg ofa Aiiifio powyt oio*g 

Nos. 61. 78, 161, ete. .. ^ 

• Apparently ooniieoted with the same evanta as the preoeding 
poem. 
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8S. SSidtar bologe law law bologe dandun 
MiXare dorm qad btdandnn 
Sf^r ^nj bus lAwum dz gad bvldndm 
na dardi ear kenwm nS darde dandm. 

Sugar is on (hw) lip, and tho lip lies orer her teetbt 
Much sweetness have the tall*statared (girls) 1 
If I receive five kisses from the talUtatured (girl), 

I shall not feel headache or 'toothache.* 

66. TTor lAi to beritn dz infi mane to 
ttt daete mdn begir mSn dtmene tu 
joi berim bar de bmor ahm 

tu dz kame bilKui mdn at ghame tu. 

Arise, let ns go from here,- 1 and thon 1 
Take tiion my hand, and I will hold thy skirt. 

I«t ns go to some place, we will to both tdok there,— 

Thon feeling lonely, and I being sorry for thee. 

4. ShShdhlla. 

67. Az ShozBa to rudkAund 
eari NalAi ekt hindunmd 
dz waaU hom nod«n-d 
avibhe aewo adr arzun-d. 

From Sbahsila to the riverbed 

The heads of the inhabitants of Khnsp are as pientifnl (on 
the ground) as water mdons. 

As the jodt is incompetent, 

So from day to day heads are cheap.* 

68. Jfdgore nozdnin dz men ehi didi 
ki yakbord dz royi mdn rdmidi 
ebunun ebodir bd rvgi kk« kddhidi 
kbiyol kdrdi men bargiz nedidi. 

Delkate beanty, what have I done to thee I 

Why dost thon rash away from my path t 

So (quickly) hast thou drawn thy ebSdir upon thy bee, 

That one m^iht think, thon hadst never seen me before. 

^ Of. Bnutk poWry, etc.. No. 62. 

t An allorion to some local fights. NoMI an called the inhaliitaatB 
ofKhuqt and the neanat vUlagea soirounding it, of whUb Shdunaia one. 
^ere an maiqr local memoriaa about fights which took (daoa batweea tha 
inhabitants of Khflsp and of ^and ; savend heaps of white stmas an 
shown on the upper path, naanr to tb^UUa, which an said to he the 
monumanta of tha battlB'flald oemetery. 1 oo^ not get any iafonnslico 
as to eren an approximate date of those events. Of. mo Noa. 61, 04. 
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Per$ian aa apoken in Birfand. 

69. Ohdniar fnard-a dOikan bale u 
ghelibof nim-mard-d darzi zone u. 

The blaok-smith is a man, and the peasant is (a man) like 
him. 

The oarpet-weaver is half-a-man, and the tailor is his wife. 

70. Pwiun hi qahwd *tm kvmmaoq 
band mard-da-u zandah hundayi toq. 

Wild mint grass is a prostitnte, and gtek grass is a soonndrel. 

The wild pistachio tree {bona) is a man, and his wife is the 
log of aahaa/vA. 

71. Atize lixzdti denyo ehi ckiz-d 
beguyum tu bedone hi ekt ehiz-d 
awai farzan diyum moti denyo 
aeyum u zan hi bo ogle temyiz^. 

Friend, what is pleasure in this world ? 

I will tell thee, know what it is : 

First — children, secondly — property, 

Thirdly a wife who is clever and who has clean habits. 

6. Mazilr-i-Ktthl. 

72. Bio to charhhi ^mrdun benozum 
bio to Ldyli Mdjnun beaozum 
dUoromi raahid dz daate man raf 
dUoromi diydr dz now benozvm. 

Come that I may feel friendly with fate. 

Come that 1 may create Layla and Majnun (of me and thee). 

(But if) a nice beloved goes from my hands, — 

I will find a new beloved again. ^ 

73. Chdahmum adfid-d jun bd lab tcma bdr^i tv, 
dattvm nemirdad hi jun kunvm fddoyi tu 
ohind stre song jUahi nemidzhd 

aurmd bd dtdidmi kur kdaMddn ehi foidd. 

My ^es become white, ^ soul is partiug with the body for 
thy sake. 

1 cannot do anything even if I sacrifice my life for thee. 

A mirror covered with rust does not shine,— 

Of what use to pour antimony into the blind eye. 


* The aeoal saetariior lor the ospressUm ol intenw leer or dasp^. * 

* It w«»e*vT : whet use to express ooedoleaoe mien one osanot do 
anything to bdp. This is apparently a i^ly to the pfsosding two lines. 
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74. Negore nonSnme rkS iandvn 

nurd dz iAke tew burddn bd Andun. 

Chveo gham miMmi dy yore nodiun 
deto gnAword dorvm mofe diwun. 

B. Delioake beauty, with small teeth, 

I am taken to the prison beoanse of my Ioto to thee. 

Q. Why art thon worried, my foolish beloved, — 

I have two earrings, let them be given (as a bribe) to the 
dlwSn. ^ 

76. Bare huM budwn H mohi ear zad 
khmue otkuki bonge eahar zdd 
thwrueew dutn bumuni ki eahar nie 
negore nozdnin dd baghal nie. 

t was in the street when the moon rose. 

The oock of love crowed as if it were dawn. 

Oook, why art thon crowing t it is not dawn,— 

Delicate beanty is not in (my) embrace. 

6. Qul. 

76. Alo bod-u ah bod-u ah bod 
Sikdnddr hokime Kokhk-u Ounobod 
burvm arzi hmum bo Shouhatad-Mvdk 
beday daete arue bd daete dwnod. 

Wind, continuous wind 1 

SKkandar is the governor of KSkhk and GunlVbad. 

1 will go and complain to Shaukatn’MIulk : 

naoe the hand of riio bride in the hand of the bride* 
groom.* 

77. Bd Khuep omddwm ki nu Idmrwn man 
edre Aar « juwe beryo khuram mSn 
lAaroke man ekadd tahindyi gowarz 
Ihke darde biddnmme khuram man. 

. I came to Khosp in order to eat bread. 

In Older to eat meat soup and barley food. 

My food has become the millet that remains on threshing 
floor. 

God, I am fed on unrelieved sorrow.' 


1 Of. Swifie poUry, tie., No. S2. This quatrain waa alieadv publialwd 
by me in tite "ZaFiald '* (1916), p. 89. 

* Of. a variant from MlhisbBd, No. M. Shawkata’MCulk was 
. tiila of several looSl govemoif towards flw aqd of the xiz e. andintiiBbs* 
ginning of the present one. The govemM. who was in oCBoe in 1919'S 
was also oaUM wiawkataU-Malk. 

* 'PSasanta of fanushad villages ooma to the towns fCv work, but >thst» 
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78. Ohingh mintzd da batoyi fism 
chin gham mUAun ay yore dUsvz 
Mro gham miHhwri nisfdsk namunda 
Ure mode midam suhbe Nowrm. 

The lamp is bomiog on the top of the stand.^ 

Why art thon worrying, sorrowful beloved f 

Why art thou worriM, less than half of the diffioolty 
remains now, 

I promise thee on the morning of Nawruz. 

(Variant of tiie two last lines : 

mSJchwr ghustS ki nisfash namdndii 
ki vndeyi manat war suhbe Nowrtui^, 

79. Chdgvlgulpd gul^ 
harM Idwpi dar Oul-a 
kur-u tal-tt shal-u 
pochupurgu dar Fariz-a. 

Qnl, always Gnl I 

All that is good, is in Qul. 

The blind, bald, paralytic and 

limping, all are in Fanz.* 

80. Imruze su ruzd panj nod su ruz 
borik thedeyum ehi suzane maihmde-dnz 
suzane biyor har di eihashme mero beduz 
to kur shewum tero ndtiwum shdvmne ruz. 

To*day, in three days, in twenty*five days, or in thirty 
days. 

1 have become as thin as the needle of the tailor who 
stitches velvet. 

Bring a needle, and sew both my eyes. 

So that I shall become blind and not see thee day or nighh 

« 

81. Khudowando duto Idiwmo ba man dey 
zone pire zone rdhno b& man dey 
zone pire baroye bore kardan 

zane rSno baroye dastegardSn. 


isaobmiMhfortlisinlodo. filarihttriiafoodof boiledoimt, liks*‘Iriib 

itev." liOM is mooh In nse in this ptovinos^ althongh it seams to ba 
ran in ofchar narta of POTaia, 

1 OMmffhTmnaUy n olay lamp, like those whieh wan tba 

anoiant Rom and Qnaoa^ JKws (ptk-sOi) is a eoppsr stand m m fom 
of a lasoa oandia ati^ on the top of whioh the lamp is P***’*^ . Vanally 
vagetaUa (ootton) ml is oaod, bat in liah houses also the fat of ahosp lo 
burnt It bums lighter and givas leas smoke. Nawraa, tin greatest 
fesUTsl of sostio Persia, is naaally on oeeasion for the ealebntum of 
different additional events, eneh aa marriages, ate. 

1 nds is isaDy not a song^ but a sort of a proverb. 
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QodI give me. two dates. 

Qive me an aged and a young wife I 
The aged wife for work, 

And the young wife for embraces. 

82. Son piuhta nuihmm oteshe dou Jot 

aetoraki tar z&m miahur kofm ka 
aydr lAoyi hi guzci chok garda 
bezlin gueci ruw da ew ku. 

I am sitting behind a hill, but where is the fire and fuel ? 

A star is rising, but where is the straw and barley for 
sheep! 

If thou wantst the sheep to be fat, 

Drive the herd towards the water.^ 

83. Bare qdayi Qiahod ralAna dord 
gdribune (u dUwdr bdHiya dord 
gdribune tu dilu^ lom-alif4om 
Kamar-iorik mdro diwuna dord. 

The top of the Gishftd fort (ruins near Gnl) has a breach. 

Thy collar, beloved, has (many) stitches. 

Thy collar, beloved, is like the letters lam, alif and lam. 

The one with a thin waist makes me mad. 


7. Fariz. 


84. Agar yon man>e ahawgir^ ahdtogir 
mStdra az kundd tod hoiigoye zdnjir. 
ltdtora az idyuhvyi mtiunon 
•peioiMori beyo gul dd baghal gir. 

0. If thou art my beloved, travel n^ht after nij^t. 

Do not be afraid of sticks and the kiinging of the chains * 

B. Do not thou also be afraid of the shouting of camel* 
men,— 

Gome bravdy as a leopard, and embrace (thy) husband. 

86. AU) tougi ki tarkar mihunt If 
sor dz hd Xamar wdr mihuni 1} 
huqob tma ba qaadz kuaktane tew 
emu didum ki pdrpSr milmni If. 


■ ‘ The.qnsSrain o wmpl ains on cold md absmce of food tot eattls. The 

UBt ^ hnw an ironioaL Ktduw= iSh an jaw. OhokaWl msaas the 
**"“ "“* hy the tongoe lor speeding aaunde. 

Cwnel eonvoys always travel night in Penia, the day tlae li 
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PenioH M apohtn in Birjand. 

By partridge, thou that art crybg, 

Thou art flying towards the rooks. 

An esj^ comes to kiU thee, 

This is why I see that thou art fluttering. 

86. Araq/Ai u»r somt givn war poyd 
ha vardu mirawi junutn fadoy-d 
ba Urdu mirawi zude biyoyi 
iioeharimi nMaata dar wafoya. 

A oap is on thy head, knit shoes are on thy feet. 

Thou art going to the camp, let my life be saorifioed for 
thee! 

Thou art going to the camp, return qaiakly,^ 

The blaok-eycd one is waiting faithful to thee. 

86a. Anu Imehak-muehak ^ aybi nedord 
i aybi dord ki thdlwor nedota. 

The bride, the little and tiny one, has nothing wrong about 
her. 

Her fault is that she has not even a skirt (so poor she is). 

87. Bari ruyi tu didum-u rafium 
pedum to mkhebidtanu raftum 
miaoU aoydyi awre bekore 

bd aangiOun ndtmridvm-u raftem. 

1 saw thy faoe, and walked away, 

1 did not rest near thee, but walW away. 

As the shadow of a spring cloud. 

Which did not rain over a stony ground, I walked away. 

88. Bio az dar ddrun miali hamiahd 
ki mdyH ddrunum birun namiahd 
ki mdyli darunum jatdda dirakhfe 
kdahida shokbe bdo kardd riahd. 

Bnter the house as usual. 

Iify longing does not disappear from the heart. 

The lonsing of my heart has grown into a tree. 

Which developed roots and spread high its branches. 

89. Oha^mum sink Sarkade Biatun girift 
khete ISbe yor Kkmaiae Kermu girift 
ehorguahdyi amruyi to Kermun girift 
muyi to edam kdmid Safdhun girift. 
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Blaok qres have conquered Sarhad and Sistan ; 

The mole on the lip of the beloved has conquered 
and j^rman, 

The fonr comers of thy eyebrows have captared Kerman, 

Thy hair raised a banner, and conquered Isfahan. 

90. Ohashmune eioh ekier az pan ma^ 
nodtme nlyvm ki dU bedem hamd toe 
nodun niguM tdie ^ buztugu nedorum 
dSryoye niyvm In dot buahura ama kaa. 

My eyes are black, blacker than the wings of a fly. 

I am not a fool to ran after everybody. 

I am not a fool, althongh I have not the posidon of the 
noble, 

1 am not a rivet in which everybody may wash bis hands. 


91. Dart darwotSffi Kermun nethinunt 
ekhchaemu biyoya man bAinum 
akh^adtme biyoya ^aUd'iatta 
ehi gham donm ki ear^cUd be^inum. 

I am sitting at the g^te of Kerman. 

The black-eyed ones are coming (in), I am looking. 

The black-eyed ones come in herds,— 

What shall 1 have to regret if I bnt take the tax 1 

92 Bio dukhtSr Id sor-sor milmni tew 
mieole barra mikuni tew 

mioale bSrrayi Um regoyi 
dam ba dam yode modar mikmi tew. 

By girl, thou art capricious. 

Thou art screaming like a young ewe, 

Like a ewe which has tender sinews. 

Every moment thou mentionest thy mother. 

93. Oharibi eaXkt mdro dUgir k&rdd 
falak wdr ^ardanem Idbrda 
faiaJt ds ^danem sdn/tr war dor 
ki lAoke f^urbat mero domSngir kardS. 

Loneliness has made me greatly depressed. 

Fate has laid a dhain round my neck. 

Fate, take away the chain from my neck. 

As tte strange land already has me in fold. 
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94. KSloghe wSr balvJrhe khunayi man 
neyoSnad hogkazi jmmayi man 
n^/tunad koffhan man bukhumm 
ki khnn tnSiora az du didapi man. 

A crow is sitting on the brick of my house, 

But thete is no letter from my beloved. 

No letter came that I might read ; 

And blood drops from both my eyes.^ 

96. Eehte Mir murum mdn kuUi war pushf 
feroghe dukAtdre amu mero kusht 
feroghe duMiiSre amu nachandnn 
it « Kh/cii bare ruyesh mero kusht. 

I am going to the village of the amir, with a haversack 
behind the shoulders. 

The s^aration from the cousin has killed me. 

It is not so much the separation from the cousin, 

As that mole on her cheek, which has killed me.* 

96. Khearidum dwl befru^im kadakro 
benoeum ^ardidn charkhi fdlakro 

har Id nunum doda duahr^rd man dm 
hdmtrwm har du daate binasnakro. 

I used to buy sbawls, but now I have to sell even (home- 
spun) rou^ serge. 

How wondenul is the change of the fate ! 

All those who offered me hospitality, have become my 
enemies; 

Let me out off botii unlucky (lit. saltless) hands ! 

97. Kkudo gar bd ddiM ndparidum 
hami hdua ba ddUtar mirdtiAum 
aJdre * buddywn dd daate d&wa 

ba har qmat ki midod mUdtaridam. 

If God would give me wings 1 should fly, 

I should reach the beloved in a moment. 


1 A crow slitting on sonM one’s houMsigpifiM that 1m will nt news* 

from aomswlMN (crows an nrs in Persia, especially in Biwassa). 
AoNU i tnaana singly a piece of dried mod. of imich unbomt bricks are 
nada Of. a variant above, No. 89. . . 

* It was a general praclios that any one who wanted to mam, cc » 
arrange a mamage fw his eon, had to ask special petmiarion nom toe 
govemer (certa^ not with empty hands). This tax on mamamm 
not a fixed sum, but dapendectmi the means of the pqrer. Itwaseollsei|d 
m 1919, and most psooM^ is ariU to*day. 
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1 was badly treated at the hands of the beloved,— 
Whatever ahe asked 1 did.^ 

98> AfttMfmono lomt boio hmi tarn 

lAtffidum obrMtmro n sir Kami man 
' iAariium abrMim bdoyi atlas 
zi btMte toUyum yak s^dgham. 

Mosulmans, for a little more, or a little less, 

1 used to bay silk, thirty «» (in wei^t), almost a man. 

1 was buying silk, and in addition atlas. 

Bat my lack and my fate give me hat dry turnips now. * 

99. Musahnuniu hi da kuhe KdcA-um 
minne ysM ten kanit nd&o(-«m 
dz « tSrsam ki da peyku bmirvm 
ki ditbar oyad-u nudiwm U/okam. 

Biasalmans, I am in thd bills of Kelat, 

With ploity of piataobios uid kandy sugar. 

I only fear that I will die amidst the hills, 

And that the beloved will come, and will not find my grave. 

100. SSAo az ghami Uw mtihtnum man 
hS. JAon ruse har sMw mthumim man 
az u buso ki dodi shim dalu 
yodesh ruse har shaw mikmum man. 

I am moaning and longing for thee, 

1 am apmding days and nights in misery. 

Those kiasee that thoa gavest me at the entrance (of the 
hoose), 

I shall remember every day and night. 

lot. Bare kucha nishaslwn ad * dik tong 
ba man gufta ftdoni khvirddyi bang 
na hangi Vhurd&yum na dunayi iang 
dSbum VBor yore duriyum shudd fa^, 

I was sitting in the street, with worried heart. 

They said to me : 8o*and-so, thdi hast taken hasMsh. 

I had not eaten jkieAtsh, not a grain of it,— 

My heart was longing for my beloved who was far away. 

— , — 

^ The loet line doee not neoeaearily imply any indeoent sense 
though one may be attaohed to it if it be render^ literidly. The same 
ezpresaion is oft^ used having no oonneotion with erotic mattefs* 

^ A BiTjandi man is about three and half pounds. It is divided into 
40 sirs. Shalgham is dry turnip on which the peasants of the desert ttvs 

e^remSf ^ Itii 

* Siot Cf. the introduction. 
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Person as apoken in Birjani: 

102. 8ata kuhe buland bclo ahudum man 
b& ikalwon ^rtnizi oehno ihudum man 
milAoahm rote dd beguyum man 
bdroyeth vmddum reabo ah'odwm man. 

I have climbed high, to the top of a lofty hill. 

I became acquainted with one in a red skirt. 

I wanted to tell her the secret of my heart, 

I went for this purpose, but she humiliated (srejeeted) me. 

103. Saroyi yon man eyvtnn nedord 
ki yorvm johU-d tmun nedord 
bd yak daa mikma tymu itkora 
ki « daaU digari, fdrmu nddord. 

The house of my beloved has no entrance porch. 

My beloved is young, and is not to be trusted. 

With one hand she makes the sign of faith, 

But the other band does not obey her commands. 

104. Saroyi yore man tear paahti homS 
miune ha/r di aindyetk kholi advz-ti 
dz « buaoyi ki dodi ahiwe daiu 
amd qieh-u qalfer~u ^ magze jouz-n. 

The house of my beloved is behind the tank. 

Between her breasts there is a grey mole 

All those kisses that thou hast given at the entrance of the 
house, • 

All are as g«ck-grass, cloves and walnut. 

106. Shaw bu dz bidUi khobvm neywmd 
zddvm, fdryod dUbdrum neyvmd 
b^hayr dz btdbuU ki boghbun bu 
diydr hieh Baa bd noie zorum neyumd. , 

It was night, but I had no sleep of despair. 

I was wouing, my bdoved had not come. 

Only the ni^tingale was the watcher in the garden, — 

No one else had come on hearing my painful moans. 

016. Shdwi mdhtow war yakk mitawun raf 
heroya yor ha dvzalk mUawun raf 
bdroye yor baroye panj buae yor 
ahdwi hdftod faraakh mitawun raf. 

On a moonlit nig^t I could walk even over ice, 

For the beloved 1 could go to Hell. 


1 Qtdumfar. 
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For the beloved, for her five kisses, 

I oould walk seventy farsaiks a night.^ 

107. Tuyi bogh budrnn joyi to kMi 

ha gvi muahioq budum joyi to kkoii 
ehi pdruwnd bd-dowri bogh ^aahhm 
eht gqmti neia Kardum joyi to iheii. 

I was in the garden, but thy plaoe was empty, 

I was passionately searohing for the fiower, tot thy place 
was empty. 

As a totterfiy 1 finttered round the garden, 

As a dove I moaned, bat thy place was empty.* 

8. HadirSbSd. 

108. Alo duhhidr neqcbe hatta dori 
temttme aeihugun dil thastS dori 
tefMime ashuqvM dObarat doran 
Khudo duna tukiyor dori. 

Ey giri, thou keepest thy face covered with a veil. 

Thon hast disheartened all the lovers. 

All lovers regard thee as their beloved. 

Bat whom dost thou love !— ^d knows. 

109. Duto duJdd&r voar i kudha guxar ta 
lihimdk Rkuepi okmro khabar Ma 
barafium man jamdlaahro bdAnum 
ki oehugund okmro hhabar Ka. 

Two iprls have passed along this street, 

So the breeze of Ehosp informed the world. 

I (also) went to have a look at their beahtyt— 

BManse their lovers had spread the news ovw all the wcffld. 

110. Sore hAe buland jighe todr orvm 
an poi; kiAe kamar yort u>ar orum 
tare kuhe bulan pur talAU tang^ 
nomoyun ki duJdUSro tote na«p-a. 

1 will shout on the top of the high hill, 

I wiU call my beloved from amidst the rooks. 

The top of the high hill is covered with slabs of atoM, 
Similar to girls who are all (!) bad. 


1 A/onsMin this provinse is Hi^t, or shorty sad mostly 

doss not wo eesd three inileB, or three xnilee ond a h^ 

* Of. k eeriant in Awfie podry. No. 90. 
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111 . Siyohehaaihme ki ehun hamaoya didm, 
m da aheAre na dAr hozor didum 

nS dor ahakre na dar botora Kemm 
m&ySr da hhvmye bodore didam. 

The bi«ok*eyed one whom I saw as a neighbour, 

I saw not in the city, and not in the bazar. 

Neither in the city I saw her, nor in the bazar of Kirmao, 
Perhaps it was in the house of the landlord that I saw her.^ 

9. YSsht. 

112. Eawo i^orm-d hi mwuza dde man 
ba^ rid mi^ardd gvH man. 

Khudowando tu qqiyun haram ku 
ki iemboku firiatoda wde man 

It is hot, and my heart is burning. 

lly husband is wandering in the dry riverbed. 

0 God 1 let me have a water-pipe. 

My husband bas sent me the tobacco. 

113. Sara kuhe beldnde Mlepotfum 
panire tar lAwrtm dniAtar bogoyum 
panbra tar neboaha gnahti kafiar 
Khudo qiamat kuna panj buae dukktar. 

1 am walking down the high hills. 

1 am eating fresh cheese, and will. . . 

If I have not fresh cheese, let it be the flesh of the pigeon. 
Only let God give me five kisses from tbe^girl. 

114. Sofi owe Fariae aang dora 
niahaatdn bo Farm nang dora 

ciM gmdtuna ear* qatayi Khnap ahn 
ki ahaftoluyi rangorang dora. ^ 

At Fanz there is a rook in the spring. 

It is unbecoming to have anytiiing to do with a Fartel. 
The top of the village of Khiisp is like (the camel’s) hump. 
It has apricots of many different sorts.* 

116. Skuturo ba gtsud/A bcdo namiaha 

ad diaahimt^pm gumm az wo ndmme 
kSUdi bogha ahaftoittyi dUbar ^ 
bd noadiA man ddkon ddr wo nmtaha. 


1 Cf. a variutin No. W above, also RuOie » ; 

* This is probably not an independent qmtr^ wt a w 


the very popn^ vetiOed “geography.* ; rf- Na **• t 

some psTHmlar antiwr. who is dways di fl^ t yw b«t in 

• loci it^ a produee of tbs loeal wita who ridienia their nei^boms. 
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CSamds are on the plain, tiiey cannot go over the hilla 
Doubts are not departing from me, — 

(Hare is) the key of the beloved’s apricot garden, 

But my mouth ooes not open to caress her. 

10. Nfirman). 

116. Anon takkl ki war duwol khurid 
Wrunmn bd Idbone yor lAwdd 
Idtoone yorum omtM tkishd notak 
mdydr u akiahd war duwol k&ttrda. 

As a pomegranate apple is thrown hard against the wall. 

So cling my lips to the lips of the beloved. 

The lips of my beloved are as delicate as glass, — 

Is it glass that has been thrown against the wall f 

1 17. Aydr tu guihnd4 man bdr nahor-vm 
dgdr tu osA(h*t man bdr garor-um 
dgdr tu bdchdyi thamnunda nirti 

bd joyi wodi kun ki man beyoyum. 

If thou art hungry, I will sit at lunch, 

If thou art in love, I will be quiet. 

If thou art not a shy child. 

Name some place to which I will come. 

118. Az u bolo miyo ehodir-adfide 
hale dord mieok balke bide 

dz tt chodir-adfid ohm meguyay 
dz u tkodir-adfid dorum umide. 

Ftom tiiat hill descends a (giri) clad in a white cloak.* 

She has stature straight as a willow leaf. 

Say not anything (b^) of that white^loaked one, 

I have hope of her. 

1 10. Az u boh miyoyd arany tu 

zdnum awaon eharmi war aany tu 


1 TiiatAnH of the blaek oloaks aad Uack tronaen ia which wmiMn 
appear in pnUio in many parts of Persia, the distriot of Qain and BiijsO" 
have a mooh mote picturesque, and probably more anident dress. Ito 
cloak ia vhite and the trouaers (each half of which is indspendeat) arc madS 
of diSerent colours, but not bright or gaudy. There is no ntgab, and tm 
face is covered by a fold of the MUir. The women in the villages of the 
Central desert (Tabas, Anarak, Nidn), have gtqy cMkltra of hand w(nm 
cloth, which ate shorter than in other plaoes. Similar hand-woven MSHW 
(which also serve as beddteets,' table-oloth, etc.), of a grey aad khan 
ei^ur ate made and worn by peasant aromca all over the diatewt of 
Ki|)and. These are chiedy intended for daily use, aad ate tepleecd fey * 
^ite cloak on solemn oocaidons. 
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zanvm awtore chami pathmi ihoahi 
lAamm gum hard&yi hhottvm Vhan (u. 

Thy braying is heard from that hill. 

1 will pub a leather bridle on thy head. 

1 will pat on a leather bridle, or one of oamel wool,— 
Thon bast lost my donkey, so I want thee to be an ass. 


120. Ba puthte bun nSzord mikuma yor 
ba Quran itkkhord mihum yor 
agar fali bade oya ba Quran 
uxrragro pord-pora mikuna yor . 

On the roof the beloved is engaged in divination, 
filift is taking auguries by the Coran. 

Should the augury bo unpropitious in the Goran, 

She tears the leaf in small pieces. 

121. Bdtuyak oeyo man ehath be roy-a 
kiWmitoddhuruh karda neyoya 
hama mardum nanidunan beihnan 
baroyi iJudiri ehaidime siyoy-d. 

1 am in a watonniU, but my eyes rest upon the road. 
The khan* a daughter is angry, for she does not come 
If the people do nob know, lot them know. 

That (I am worrying,* for the black-eyed one. 


122. Banal buBnd budutrd btdbul 

jfct khore pot dora dd aoyayi gm 
ehiro bidM az i ghu^ ntmiri 
siych zoghe girift joy% iu bfdbtd. 


Lament, o nightingale, o ®“®;, „„ '* 

In the shadow of the rose thy foot got a ihom. 

Why dost aiou not die of this sorrow, o nighbmgale ! 
— A black crow has taken thy place ! 


123. Beputhtm /omdy» jodia^rvro 
bemrum bar aarat now aruatro 
bapuahtebun benm qaart beao^ 
ba dumd horum ham yore qadmtro. 


The dress of a witch 1 will put on. 

To command thee I will take a 

I wiTS her on ihe roof, I will make her comfortable 
For of what use to me is the old beloved 1 
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184. Beian nafpo H gham dom dUi mdn 
beean nayro 8i dur ast maneffi nUm 
beam nayro maqomdeh nefimhin 
a da tMre Seyohun at d^k mSn. 

Play on a Ante, beoanse my heart is full of sortov, 

Play on a flute, because my way is long. 

Play on a flute, and do not change its tune,— 

For my heart is in the city of Ism han.* 

126. BexSn nota hi nola koremon-d 
hi Footme dvJddare bodormon~a 
ds hwH wane few war ehoU hdrtd 
hi t lAarji yah adUmoa-a. 

Weep, because weeping is all that we can do. 

FStima is tiie daughter of our landlord, and 
Two loaves of barley bread, tied at the belt. 

Are all that we have to live on for a year. 

126. Bio ay Foobneye gatte gviura 
bedey paaj btu hi roye bandd dur-d 
bedey panj bus-a ru hhn mejardan 
hi daehte oihuU hore ztiut’d. 

Come, Ffttima, sm^ os a ballet ! 

Give me five kisses,— my way is long. 

Give me five kisseB, do not turn away thy face,— 

Because the plight of a lover i|i a painful part.* 

127. Bio dy Fotmdye hhoi-hhatdyi mdn 
haniar borihe ISb miehdliye mdn 
mero pcmj bue qabrU Kardi nedodi 
ntgth tarn bd mmhte hhciiye mdn. 

Gome, ey FStima, with many moles I 

^ou, thin in the waist, with lips an ouuoe each. 

Thou agreed to five kisses, but didst not give them,— 

Thou looked into my empty hand. 

128. Beyo dy Foiimaye mwghe mnaommlo 
In dUhSw omidvm dodi bd earmo 
hi duhdw omddnm panj bue nedodi 
ds i kunfe Who panj bne befdmo. 

Gome, o FStima, sweet like "murghe musamnio” (street- 
meat) I 

1 came last night, thou received me eoldly. 

1 came last ni^, thou gavest not five kisses, 

Give me (now) five kisses from^the oomer of thy lips. 

^ CX. aTaiisatinitiMMojMrtty, No.167. s d. Nqi, 141, tf |« 
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129. Bijfobu da biffobu bailee jandum 
gharib eftidayvm da mvlke mardvm 
gbanb aftudvm mere iahtaa neduadn 
jdfoyi hh/u tash/um-u na^i mardiwm. 

Fields I On the fields there are sprouts of wheat. 

I am a stranger in the place. 

I am a stranger, no one knows me,— 

I feel humiliated, and bear contempt of others. 

130. Bod dz baio hamieha bod az bolo 
sitold tbudum nedoddn tan mero 
si^ akudvm si diHar khmm shu 
war bodrU hawo hawcid tarddn mero. 

Wind from the hills, there is always wind from the hills ! 

I am thirty years old, and they have not given me a wife. 

I am thirty years of age, and will live so thirty years 
more,— 

They have thrown me to the winds. 

131. Dare goJaye Birjand ohani ehu 
Sietun nimbylM Qomi shu 

bem arzi huwm bd Mir Ohm Khun 
hi lehmilee mo jeu u ^andum s&u. 

The gate of the Birjand citadel is now made of iron, 

Sistan has become a small district of Qain. 

Let me go and report to lllr ‘illam Khan 
That our food is now only barley and wheat. ^ 

132. i>ar « ruse In dUwdr Mud mitdd 
dUi man miaii taftar bal mizdd 

bd qwbune tare hamchi negore * 

kakmfer bar edre daet mizdd. 

On that day when the beloved pasted her moles, 

My heart pwdpitated as a pigeon beating its wings. 

Let me die for such beauty, — 

She even scented her hancU, too, with cloves I 


1 Mir *^lam EhOn. who is bequently msatiaiMd in these popular 
songs, was an almost independent ruler of Qain in the begi n n in g of the 
wt century. He carried on a continual war with the local rulers of 
Sietam, and was rather suooeesful in it. The iron gate which is mentioned 
here can still be seen in the citadel of Birjand. I was told that it was 
at the siege of the fort of Furg^ in Snnnikhanap and brou^i to| 
B^and, for a t^hy. The last liim of the song point to the poverty 
^hich resulted from these wa^ke undertakhiga. 
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183. Derew raft-u demo raft-n derew raft 
negore noxtinin guftom mSeow raft 
Jt^ ruyi nodoii aioh they 
mero bugxoiM we dwnbok u raft. 

Harvest has passed, and (yet another) harvest has passed. 

I said to the tender beauty : “ do not go,” bat she went. 
Qod, let the faoe of poverty become black, — 
l%e left me and went after him. 

134. Di ehoahmunmn dard tuna ba yak hor 
zewaethi ncdd kardvm ds ghame yor 
hedey damei ki ba ehukmo UMndem 
hi shoyad khiub ahdwa at buyi daanud. 

Suddenly my two eyes began to ache, 

Becanse 1 had cried much in sorrow for the beloved. 

Give me the handkerchief, I will tie it over the eyes, 
Perhaps they will become better from th^ scent of the 
handkerchief. 

135. Din dormn H da fermune man nw 
kedum dard-a ki da june man nie 

ba Aar ki none dodtm duekman mithu 
mayor haqi nemak ddnduni mSn nie. 

I have the heart which does not obey me,— 

What sorrow is there that is not found in my soul 1 
Every one to whom I gave bread became my enemy,— 

Is it that my teeth have no right to (eat) salt 1 

136. Oalld da kol-a man da pushit koi-vm 
j^oUd kaeh mukund man dd hMyot-vm 
Ikhi beahkamd ddndme gwrgon 

ki Aar eAdw miberdn moU Aaldhm. 

The herd is in the riverbed, I am on its banka. 

The herd moves slowly, I am thinking. 

God, let the wolves * teeth be broken, 

They carry away every night the property of my wife.* 

137. Otde ead balk ki tu eAohe gnJun^ 
iduro dd bue&dmrddn dA-gertm-e 

bio Aampdyi mdn yanj bw bd mdn dey 
ki fordo gvl ekdwi at digamne. 

Plower of the rose, thou art the queen of flowers. 
Why-ait'tbou so strict about kissing t 
Come, give me flve kisses. 

Because to*morrow tKon wilt become some one ebe's flower. 


* Or t my lawM p w ps rty. CL Smlie poUiy, Na IM 
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138. Hawo hi ^arm mikuna dil 

hmaoyi sSshvi&ndi mikund dU 
haiwoyi sSsi'Utdndi ho neehandun 
hawoyi sawu shiri mikuna dil. 

The weather is hot, makiog the heart warm. 

The heart waats to be proud. 

It is not that the heart wants to be proud, only. 

Oh, it is longing for the fresh and sweet one. 

139. Hole dulAtar Umoshoyi kamar ku 
ghame susotSro dz dU bedar bu 
ba ehang owardi nmghi dile mo. 

Cfhi ghim ki wo ahuda sdyli ehaman ku. 

B. Girl, look at the range of hills. 

Take away the sorrow of three years from my heart. 

Thou hast caught the bird of my heart. 

0. What sorrow by it were gone 1 Fly over tiie lawn I 

140. Ho dukhtar Jn kurdi da bare tu 
du miskole tuio anguehtdre tu 
du miskole UUo kiymat nedord 
ba ddndu war Kanum khole lobe tu. 

Girl, dressed in a “ Kurdi ” frock, 

Thy finger-ring wmghs two ounces of gold. 

But two ounces of gold are nothii^, — 

1 would tear off the mole on thy lip with teeth. 

141. Ho duUddar ki zulfoyi tu bwr-d 
bd hamum mirdwi royi tu dur-d 
bd hamum mirawi zude biyoyi 
ki kore oshuki khdyli zelur-d. 

Girl with the brown looks, * 

Thou art walking to the bath, and thy way is far. 

Thou art widking to the bath, come back soon, — 

For love is very difficult matter.^ 

148. Jewuno beMecmum aharmi dhsmoro 
benomm majHae deurme ah/moro 
beyorum dowrU piMhuge ahdli^am 
bd yak lahaa kunum oMi ahumoro. 

Yon, young people, I will break your shyness, 

I will make yonr meeting cheerful, 

1 will bring a tray of dried cooked turnips, 

I will arrange yonr marriage in (me moment. i 
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148. Kalamfw az dmoghe khish tod ku 
bahar jo ntnrdayvm bayni tafan hi 
bti har jo okshun midoehia boehi 
hamar bugsor auxd yode man ku. 

Do not keep thy olores before thy nose. 

Wherever I die, put me in a shrond. 

Wherever thou wilt have thy oamp, 

Forget all, and only remember me. 

144. Kakmfur tear eare daMmol dori 
ba margi mo bugu chan yor dori. 

Bd margi mo ba margi diidi berorum 
bd'ghayr az tu digar yore nedorum. 

(Thou who heat) oloves in the end of thy handkerchief, 
Upon my death, tell me, how many lovers thou hast t 
Upon my own death, upon the death of my six brothers, 

I have no lovers except thee.^ 

146. Kalamftro ki in Mardi rawunS 
bit datte man raai duna ba dund 
ba daete man raeid buyi khush doA 
Khudomndo moro wo ham raeutid. 

Those cloves that thou hast sent 
All arrived, every single grain. 

AJl arrived, they had a sweet smell,— 

Ifay God Join us together 1 

146. Katum bar peta-wu zode nedorum 
ddr i wada dili shod ’um nedorum 
Jloyi mardumone bad bemirdn 
ehunun ^rdum kharidore nedorum. 

My stature is tall, and I am young, 

But inspite of this my heart is not glad. 

■ God, let the wicked people die. 

For such 1 am, but no one wants me. 

147. Khndim injosh-u yorum da Madina 

khudtm anguddar-u yorum nagina 
Khndowando ne^ohdore nagin boA 
At yore tdhurum hamin-d. 

I am here mysdf, and my beloved is in Ibdina. 

I am mysdf a ring, and my beloved is the Jewd. 

God, ke^ sale the Jewel, 

Because my first ancAlast bdoved is this. 


^ Cf. variant in Buote poetry, eto., No. M. 
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148. JfuMlmontt Fedeshh mebitmn dz dur 
kaU yortm meacde kopU mar 
mmojot mikunum ^ihi Khvdommd 
1A ffok bore digar bimim tero ’ z dw. 

Faithful, I see Fedeshk ^ from afar,— 

The statute of my beloved is like a shining disk.* 

I am praying to Qod 

To be able to see thee from afar once more. 

149. Muacdmonu jarae-u bong ba bogh-ii 
a FoUmaye ghamtajar hdoyi jekoz-d 
herey bd moddri Fotmd beguydy 
ki F<rimd enki akirmun tdkhd-boz-d. 

Mustdmans, there is noise and excitement in the garden, 
Because the playful Ffttima is playing (lit. is on the saddle). 
(So, tell the mother of FStima 
That FStima, who is our lioness, is {daymg with deers. 

160. MtutUmonu nemidunum chi vtakhi-d 
ki bulbvi nuute shdydo bd diraJeht-d 
ki bvUnd mipdrd akol^vi bd ehokhvl 
du to dz ham edtoo Karddn chi ealdit-d. 

Faithful, I do not know what time is this : 

The nightingale madly and desperately (flies) in the trees. 
The nightingale flies from one branch to another,— 

How hard it is to separate one (lover) from the oHier.' 

161. Ndmoze ehum {ki) bd kuhe Afriz-um 

di man lAwrmo Jdmrtm kkastdsh ndritum 
di mdn khwnm kdmvm bo gtuhU kaftal 
Khudo kimat kuna panj busi dvJchtdr. 

At nightfall (when) I am in the hills of Afnz,* ^ 

I will eat two mans of dates, not throwing away even the 
stones. 

1 will eat two mans of dates, with the flesh of Hie {rigeon, 
God may let it be (also) my fate to have from a girl flve 
kisses. 

162. Ndmozi ahem baraftmn auyi kudtd 
toe didam dukhteru buzor mrBtd 
buguftuM dwUUsfeio panj bus tod mdn day 

begufid bugzor ki ms furu tkd. _ 

^ A village West of Kbflsp. Its tohabitente ere mostly oe m ei mm . 

* Gf. alN^ No. 81. 

* BeeloravaiieatfarthetOD, No. 184. ...... A 

Then aie sevsMl vUIegse oalled Affte. One is to the SooUi n 

Birjand, on the road to Ntybaad. 
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At smuet I wait to the stieet, 

And esw girls milking their goats. 

I said : girls, give me five kisses 1 
They said : when tiie son comes down. 

153. NSmote s&tun berafttm tu rabote 
we iUhm dvJikiarv, skoMe imboba 
bvgufkm dulAtarew pan) bus ba man dey 
be^ftSn hdbz dori yo berote. 

At nightfall I went into a rdbSt, 

And saw girls sweet as kondy row. 

Said I : girls, give me five kisses 1 

Said they : hast thon a vonoher or a remittonoe letter t 

164. il^dmost ahum kiruzddku fvru skn 
dtb’ man da gharibi gharqi Jfckun «k« 
rafiqun mtrnn snnt toffoyat 
namiguyan ki awoie iu chi ahu. 

At nightfall, when the son came down behind the hills, 

My heart was swimming in blood, in its loneliness. 

My friends are going home. 

They do not ask, how I am feeling.^ 

165. Namoze ahum ahudum meymuve IduM 
ahihm az guahnagi umd ba nold 
cktro grkam miubimri ay june khblS 

hi wan dS aefra~u moa da pioia. 

I was a goest of the aont at nightfall. 

The stomach began to growl for hungw. 

Why art thoo worrying, aonty t 

Bread is on the table cloth and soot milk is in the cup. 

166. Ne Um mirum ne margi yor itmen 
aare dusAmdn bS poyi dot binam 
aari duahman ba khanjar pora-pora 
a&re lAu dd hunore yor binam. 

May 1 not die myself, and not see the death of the be< 
loved, • 

(Before) 1 see the head of my enemy at the foot « a gal- 
lows. ^ 

(Before) I see the head of the enemy cot to ffieces by < 
dagger,— 

And my head on the breast of the beloved. 


• 1 Cf . No. 48. 
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167. Negon noxanin yon ti hashm 
b& boei burdSyi ddsmoHe dastum 
b& hon bvrdayi tnvhJSam ne^ah dor 
hamn yon qadmiyi in haatrm. 

Delicate beauty, 1 am thy lover, 

Thou hast taken away, in play, the handketohief from my 
hands. 

Thon hast taken it, keep it oarefnlly, — 

I waa thy lover long ago. 

168. Negoye roye Nortnanj hunum man 
negoye samte noranj kunvm man 
aydr donum Id yorum hhohad uma 
sore royash gtdew-po^i hmvm man. 

I am looking on tiie toad to NormanJ, 

1 am looking for a green orange. 

If I see that my beloved is coming, 

I will sprinkle the road with rose water. 

169. Nvdunvm war bunt sani saroy 
si guiAe dorum beshinoaum s^y 
dgar Ss hwrmdti bowo nehosftd 
feruz oywm bdmsvm soqo pay. 

1 am sitlang on the roof of the room of the house. 

I am listening, and recognise the voice. 

If I would not be ashamed (to do this before) the father, 

I should oome down and kiss the ankles of her feet. 

160. Qsi ba qvi naqle kunum nozak rwye tero 
skma har jo zanum kuchd dehdd muye tero 
yo Kkudo mihn tero Ss dde man d/ur kuna 
yo Khudo tnarg dehad modan badkhuyi tero. 

Word by word I will talk in praise of thy delicate face 
Wherever 1 put the comb, thy hair leaves a line. 

Either may God take away the love for thee from my 
heart. 

Or may God bring death to tiiy wicked mother. 

161. Sore dastSt kanoyi tosa dora 
son mySt ba gul dndoeS dora 

Ss « hinje pamj bus befarmo 
hi buss oshubi owoed dora. 

Fresh kenna is on thy hands, 

Tby face tesemUes a rose. 

Give mo five kisses bom that comer of thy lips,~^ . . * 
The Idsaee of love are very famous. 
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102. Bare kuke bulande Boghron-um 
onore tuyi daste oahukon-um 
agar aadeol dor i Ikma bemonum 
mnuz ’am aikdcayi eoMbqiron’im. 

I am on (he high hills of tiie BfighrSn tange. 

1 am as a pomegranate apple in the'hand of lovers,— 

If I remain even a hundred years in this house, 

I will be still the coin of Alexander. 

163. Sore hike bulan JAur ahiwd kunum 
mieole humo moyU Kwa kunum 
misole humo mayli liwayi mwz 

dt to dukhtdre netosAd kumm. 

From the top of a high hill I will throw myself down, 

Ldke the bird Auma I will get the Rum grass. 

Like the bird A«ma I will get the green Rwa, 

And 1 will make widows of two (iS girls. 

164, Sore kuhe bnlartd panf panjdyi thir 
khahar uma ki yorum iJiurda aMnuhw 
piala pur kuney dz owe dnjU 

berizey Mr gat^ zakhme ahdmakir. 

On the top of the hi|^ hill there are 6ve traces of a lion. 

The news arrived that my beloved has received the blow 
of a sword. 

Fill a cup with the Juice of 6gs, 

Four it around the wound made by tbe sword. 

166. Bare kuhe huland tufang bd duAum 
aadoye Mynaw nwyoyd M guahum 
eadoye Mynaw hUo um kalamfdr 
miune dukhidru gul mifurushum. 

1 am on the (op of a hi{^ bill, with a gun on my shoulder. 

The voice of Zaynab comes to my ears. 

The voice of Zaynab is like cardamon and cloves,-^ 

Amongst the girls 1 possess a (real) rose.* 

166. Bare roye mero dufoi kdrddn 

nuro no malum* dz didor kSrdan. 
lloyo mardumone Md bmirdn 
ziwaatki guflaguyi biayor kdrddn. 


^ Qul mifumrimm has not the ume enm fts it ahoold if teanriftted 
literaUy. The verba UariAm and JwWScm have in Pecdw yw 

meaning oormponding perhaps to "aridng for** and having mitoek. 

2 SiCa for nS marram. 
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They blocked my loed with a wall, 

They made it impossible for me to see (her). 

Gk>d, let bad people die, — 

(This happen^) because they talked too much. 

167. Setora aar ssad bidor btidv/m 

ha poyi raJAnayi duvxl budum 
tuhnye a^dihe aodik ki aaar kar 
haniz da intizon yor budum. 

The stars rose, and 1 was already watching, 

At tiie breach in tiie wall. 

And when the clear dawn made its appearance, 

I was there, still waiting (in vain) for the beloved.^ 

168. Shutu/r und ki sandal bar dora 
shikar tahbor-u gvl sar-bor dord 
hdo aarvm beXash ki khow harum-d 
It mi we jonibe, dSdor dora. 

(Only those) camels (ate real camds) which are laden with 
sandal wood. 

Laden with sugar, and having the topdoad of flowers. 

H^, oamelmen, speed up the camels, sleep is forbidden. 
Because (the caravan) is moving towards the beloved. 

169. Tero didum ha dunAci omddum man 
chi ketuffi narm ba faryod umddum man 
mahidayi skumo kori nedoshtum 
baroye didani yor umddum man. 

1 saw thee and went after thee ; 

1 began to cry like a gentle partridge. 

1 had nothing to do in your street, « 

I came only for tiie purpose of seeing the beloved. 

170. Vn yon man-d ki gharghore ney dord 
tanjin tulo bd dtadant noy dord 
zdnjin tulo nSgind khoum Mard 
junto be fudoyi oshuJei JAoum Mard. 

My beloved is that one who is playing on a flute, 

Who has a gold chain at the end of the flute. 

1 will make a Jewel on the chain of gold, 

1 will saoiiflce my life for the sake <n love. 


I SeeB«HHe]W6iiy,NC.n. 
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171. V yonm&n^l^ozUllomio^ 
bo atpe aafide tad tumon mioya 
bo aipe lafide tad tumon chi hum 
jowrun tana b& jangi man mi/oya. 

That one is my beloved who oomes down the hill, 

On a white hone, which is worth a hundred tnmans. 

What will he do with a horse that is worth a hundred 
tomans t 

He will spar it and come to fight for me.* 

172. Yak to dutiUdr dor • maBa rSihid-d 
men ba toySyi gala k&»hidd 
henitdathmbauneratida 

mere ba dole gatowi hd^ida. 

Thne is an honourable girl in these quarters 

She took me to the shadow of the vUlage (wall). 

Though my hands did not touch her,— 

They dri^;ged.me to the executioner’s scaffold. 

173. 7o hi bor Kardtm kun wale ma 
duogi hum hi war jardum tSluma 
deoyt hun hi shorn nude beffoywm. 

Duoguyi te bothum to giyvma. 

B. Oh, now that 1 have finished loading, say good byet 

Pray that 1 may return safely. 

Fray that I may go and return early. 

0. 1 will be praying for thee till the day of Resacreotioa. 

174. To hi bor tardum rohiywn hu 
nasar ba range tarde Iwhiyum hu 
natar war denyoyi meyindoz 
natar war yahi {Szf) mvhoyum hu. 

Now that 1 have finished loading, let me go. 

Look at the ydlow, Btraw*like colour of my face. 

Do not look for the riches of the world, — 

Look for a hair of mine. 


11. BiqSt. 

17S. Ay Khudo iMt S» tSrum Ham hu hi ritfo miikmn 
dSr mimt ndwjawoniun bi tarn yo mithmn 
yo lAote oAukiro Sa bSram dtrun bthan 
yoUmdnUudnriSrihtdwZvdaylAomithium. 

* HbiiM'(fMlly poous) an vecy nm b the provboa^ and an knl 
only by a fair local rich peoida. lal 912 -lVS then wan abMistaeponfja 
b pn aaca ri o n of any paaaarit b the ariude of the dlitriot ot Bnjaad 
The uaoal paok ud ndhig aabial ia a donkey wUdh to a stoeng and 
nmaikably endaring anbiaL 
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God, lovo diminish in my head, otherwise I will be 
degraded, 

I shall become wild amongst the yonng people. 

Hither take off from me the drees of a lover, 

Or I shall become ashes at the abode of ZnlaykhS.* 

176. Okorto hast hi dord zi Jahannam riaha 
Khwr-u Tabaa-n Seqala-u SaritiiM 
Okorto koA ki mig&nii dam si BihiM 
Bai/dttn^ Khwroahod-u Balgird^ Ohiniaht. 

ISien ore four places that have their toot in Hell : 

Khur, Tabas, 8 eqal'a, and Sarblaha. 

There are font places which give signs of Paradise : 

BaydSn, Ehniashid, Balgiid, and Chinisht. * 

177. Dn to ditbar dorum yak nimdyt dU 
miiine kar de dUbdr kor-d mnahlM 
Klandowdndo dUi mero duto hu 

ke kar dBddr dekem yak nimdyi dil. 

I have two sweethearts, one half of my heart (for) each. 

It is a difficult task (to choose) between two sweethearts. 
Gk)d, make my heart doable, 

So that I may give half to each beloved. 

178. Ouh kahmfere man 
Baibubd mansUi man. 

Oweqalyvnberizd 
iange dtle man. 

My flower of carnation. 

My home is in Sarbldia (on the Sistan road). 

Let them pour oat some water from the gatydn , — 

Because 1 am breathing with difficolty. 

179. Mnaedmonu ki dd hvdu Bogkron^m 
ftHak da daat-n mruiakk miekaromm 
jdkUe dd daa neyoyd ddm-danm 

dz « kuke iamar yore ddr orum. 

Eaithfnl, I am in the hills of BSghrSn. 

1 have a hand spindle in the hands, I am oat “ gtaaing the 
ants*’ (i.e. doing no work). 


^ Tile sou is obviously a free iinitatiim of litMsiy poetry. flMe 
^uiiMfebo »LP AifayltU. 

KhOr and Taboo on well known Seqal'a is Sedeb, on the Mo t hhod 
SorMoho is a ploeo on the Sistan road. The oilier fonr on all 
^UaminthaBailirtoraaie,sitaatedatan ahitnds of about iMMD foot 
mdfiisnlonaotMinoiiiiiiaat. Cf. torsfanilor ‘gsographicol* qu i fr ii a e 
KonS«,ll4.MS, 
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The hand spindle stops every moment in the hand,— 
1 am bringing my beloved from amidst those hills. 


12. Gubagu. 

180. OoBa at kn nuaoar hi ha dirMt-a 
bvhor ikvb’d da hvAe Qheniehto 
aimey mardum nemidunan bedona 
H base dnkhidro mimy dsAMAl'd. 

Do not drive sway the herd (of dieep) hrom the hill, 
beosnse the path is hard, 

Spring time is good in the hills of Ghinisht. 

If all the people do not know this, let tiiem be told, — 

That kisses of girls are like fruits of Paradise. 

181. OvJe sad balk mesalmuni ri In bu 
mero panj bus ISbi Mi ti key bu 
mero panj bus bd fordo wodi dodi 
ntmidmuin ki fardohi (i key bu. 

0 rose, where is thy being a (true) believer ! 

Where are five kisses from thy ruby lips for me ? 

Thou hast promised me five kisses “ to-morrow.’* 

1 do not know, when thy “ to-morrow ” arrives. 

182. Kalori luki bori pistd dorum 
jdow miberm ghtuld dorum 
jdow miberem zuddt biyorum 
dilum bar ghusaro sar bastd dorum. 

1 have a string of camels, with a load of pistachios. 

1 am leading them ahead, and feel sad. 

1 am leading them ahead, and will soon reach thee. 

Then I vrill have my heart ’ sorrow-proof.* 

183. Khudat gufti ki sad scie diga 

ba gkoyr at lew negirum yore digd 
sore sole neshu yore girifti 
sukhan pisM mane dU joyi diga. 

Thou hast said thy -self that a hundred years hence 

Thou woiddst not have any beloved ezoqtt me. 

One year has not come to its end, and thou hast got a 
beloved, — 

Thy words are with me, but thy heart is in some other 
place. 

184. Musttbaonu beuniHay Adw thi wahki-d 
In bulbul maele siheydo wa dinAMdl 
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jbt bvilM mipara aholAol M akohhuA 
Id par Sat ham svaao kardSn eki aaikt-a. 

Faithful, what a time ia night I 

The ni^tingale is aninuted and distracted on the tree. 

Flying from one branoh to the other. 

How diiBoult it is to be separated from the beloved,^ 


13. Tabas (-i-SunnlkhSna). 

185. Ah boi-v, alo bod-nah bod 

hhawar^ az man bubar to Aliobod 
begu dilwSr duoi nUnewiai 
ba yode buaShoyi dashU Shaykhabod. 

0 wind, oontinuons wind I 
Carry my message to 'AllabSd ! 

Ask the beloved to write a prayer, 

In memory of the kisses on the plain near ShaykhSbSd. 


186. Bd Herat mirdton ki jow begin 
khabar az duJcMare Khuaraw begin 
agar dono Id Khoerew bar karda 
gvle noTMk-bSMn az neu> begin.* 

1 am going to Herat to buy barley, 

To get news about the daughter of Khustaw. 

If 1 find that Khusraw has depart^, 

I will find for myself a new rose with a delicate body. 

187. Negahi kuhi Kozargo hunvm mdn 
muggm az nyi par boh kmam mon 
hami §arde ki war Hawehot mmekwa 
meole surmo wa ckaehmo kumum man. 

1 am looking (from) the hill of KftzargSh (in Herat), 

I am taking place higher than the beloved s face (1) 
That dust that Ues on thy slippers 
1 am ready to put into my eyes as antimony. 


188. Bari ehornyi Herat ahiahta budmn 

MeihzSjwnimavrdidabudmn 

en ostoc sor ndnciidm gnf 
Id moW Herat *am didS budnm. 


I was sitting at the tkSraU (bazar) of Herat, 
The sweet, dear one came, and 1 saw her. 


^ See for a variant above, No. ISO. 

Ik VM • A J n 


I poem obvioualy 
olearproiiiiiiiaiatifl 


had some oroaou 

M m 
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(I) this lover was raying londly, saying : 

I have seen the moon in Herat. 

189. Sore oakuk aBrenjume nedord 
diU akwridd onme nedora . 
tori hi dOwari os new begird 
ze yore jfcfind pdyghom ne^brd. 

The head of the lover cannot find rest, 

The pertnrhed heart cannot find relief. 

Whoever takes a new beloved 

Has no news from his former sweetheart. 

190. Shuiuru bar kard « dUwdrvm raf 
gkurw-u jcduU aide adrum raf 
gkwur-u jokUi-u murgke dowlalt 

eki Mkhmai mole dnnyo dUiodrvm raf. 

The camels were loaded and my beloved has gone. 

Pride, fooUshness and reason have gone from me. 

Pride, foolishness, and the bird of lack, — 

Why have 1 to worry about anything if my beloved has 
gone^ 

14. Zirk. 

191. Bd puakte bune Vhwdro jo km tu dilwor 
arusune Umoaho km lu dilwor 
orusune hi ghagghoye nedord 

dehtd beakitaatd-ieu aoze nedord. 

Take a seat on the roof, beloved. 

Look on the wedding, beloved. 

The wedding that has no rejoicing : 

The dmm is broken, and there is no music. 

192. Ohmmki mirdwi khize negoh ku 

man ddr zddi ti^vm dardim dawo ka 
ckununii foi fiodd 

Uyo po dd rikobe <upe mo kn. 

As thou art going, stop and look behind. 

For thon hast wound^ me, and tiion also must oore me. 
As thon art going on thy feet, 

Come, put thy feet in my horse’s stirrups*. 

193. OhmnnJei mirdwi poyi Ifm ma 
nUhdald wd aare royi tim ma 
ehmnnki mirdwi mdmil beawn 
ehmm wsi ki b&reyi Ifm pet. 


1 Cf . No. 82S. 


S Of. No. 2N. 
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Thoa art going* and 1 will follow thee. 

1 will eit waiting on thy load. 

When thoa wilt go and oomp somewhere, 

Camp in anoh a way that 1 may be on the road to thee. 

194. Ilo lAdU lobe ruffi tu uma 
hdo nordnji ainayi (a ttma 
tbiro biAvM mt^ardi ia adharo 
bttzan tiri ki okuni tu uma. 

Hey, the mole of thy faoe has appeared, 

Oh, tiie oranges of thy breast have appeared. 

Why art thoa porposelessly wandering in the desert 1 
Shoot an arrow, thy antelope has appeared. 


16. Sedeh. 


196. Arakehi w& sorat chUe kdcm^ 
mero bo fit nemufea yon ghamkhor 
mero tod tu nmida moddn mu 
bent joye ii^car fihn Mn bador. 

The sknll'Oap on thy head is of printed oalioo, 

They are not giving me to thee, poor friend. 

Hy mother is not going to give me to thee,— 

Qo to some other plaoe, think about thy self. 

196. Az tt boh miyoyd tawg-u taftdr 
id hamma mird moddnu dukktdr 
bd Aomitm mtrdwd oioe berisdn 
ghtdomt moddn ekede-u diMtdr. 

A partridge and a pigeon are ooming down from that hill, 
The mother and her danghter are going to the bath. 

They ore walking to the bath to poor on water, 

1 have beoome a slave to the mothn Mid the daof^ter. 

197. Hero gurge aaiaro eke 
bd poye UUkU Mtdh eAe 
dydr Mvtto befdmoyd 
ftt jonihdthe Mtdh Me. 

Qo, be a wolf in the desert, 

Qo to the throne of MoUl ( *AlI). 

If Molls orders, 

Be then the servant of Malls. 

198. Bd tuyi bogh hagdilbtmi kumm man 
id cmiM nor dMi]XMif fanim MOW 
hsgjmm bmSyi poye fdnm 

heroye yor gHrSoas hmm mate. , 
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1 vill become a gardener in a garden, 

1 will be a ebepherd, witti a pomegranate stick in th< 
hands. 

1 will take a lamb by the front legs, 

And will sacrifice it for the beloT^. 

109. Ba Chohak mimvnan ki kori dorum 
aaroye ehape hamm yore donm 
taroye eftape hamium yore ehirin 
yak £dpla yaJci lAddore dortm. 

I am going to Ghfihak, I have something to do there. 

In the boose on the left from the bath 1 have a sweetheart. 
In the hoose on the left side of the bath I have a sweet 
beloved, — 

I have a Layla, one with moles. 

200. Dare qaHayi Ohohak tow dora 
dUam az bare dffwar dogh dora 
dtlum az b&re dilwar kad-btUandum 
ba o&tt mundd-« ehaahmoyi vogh dora. 

The gate of the village of Ghfthak is polished. 

Hy heart has had a woond from the beloved, 

My heart, from my beloved of tall stature. 

She resembles a gazelle, but has the eyes of a crow. 

201. Duohuibridmmo ddbiaibu 
khuroke mo gvh kid-u owi boru 
Khadoyo bar hi mo az ham fedo bar 
beomSd amthi ruwghun da ehvroghu. 

We were two antelopes in the desert, 

Our food were tulip fiowers and water of rain. 

God, whoever has separated us, 

Let him bom like oil in a lamp. 

202. Negore man sore dywm giriffd 
bd dasU noedkeA qalyun giriftd 
bd deute nozSkeah qqlyune Aiahd 
ki dadoah hwyi fdm&oJhi giriftd. 

My beloved sat herself in the entrance porch. 

She took in her delicate hands the gfdySn. 

I^e took in her delicate hands the goi^an made of glass, 
And her hands recmved the scent of tobacco. 

203. Tv, ki yorum neythorum dRro-t 
gvKakmam neyi iAorum ehiro-i 
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ttt ki bomm » dwih man war nedori 
ha mpi hor-n aarbortm e&jro-». 

As thou art not my ficiend, why art thou a burden to me ! 

As thou art not my spray of flowers, why dionldst thou be 
my thorn f 

Thou wilt not lift the burden from my shoulders, 

Then why art thou on the top of my load ! 

204. U yore mdn-d hi hum owdori 
war daaldyi bdeth kasha maltoori 
war ddstdyi behun Sashum mahvori 
bSeh&yi d^ikun-wn. komm owdori. 

That is my friend, who is onltivating land, 

Who with his spade is gathering pearls. 

(I also) oolleot pearls with my spade, 

I am a son of a peasant, my work is cultivation. 

205. Zanwn f^rya bejardum down boghat 
zdntm zonu benshimm dor utoghat 
zdnum zonu bd zonuyi buxitagu 
bebusum halkayi zarde dvmoghat. 

1 will groan and roam around thy garden. 

I will kneel and sit in thy room. 

I will kneel beside the noble. 

And 1 will kiss the yellow ring in thy nose. * 


16. Chahak. 

206 Alo amu mero dumode kku ku 
mtro dumode mutabare khu ku 
muredAas ku berum kaushi beyorum 
war poyi dukhUae kholdore khu ku. ^ 

Uncle, make me thy son-in-law 1 
Make me thy reliable Bon>in-law I 
Give me permission, I will go and fetch (a pair) of sllp- 
pets, — 

Put them on the feet of thy daughter who has moIeB. 

207. Anor lAud-d earesh todr taada _ 
jewun khulHi labedi pur khanda 
jtvmne ki nedord mdi deuyo 
bemird &eyfdr*d ki shmM boehd. 


^ A nose-ring is vety niely used by womsn of the pwvinoe m » 
omament I was anrarad th a* Pandan woman naaair uaad it now»arday% 

but I saw petsooaUysevswd rimes GypiywoMMa with rinse rings. They 

worn only on oooaabma anon aa waddmgii alOe 
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The poD&egranate apple is good if its top is cat off, 

A yoang man is good when his month is smiling. 

For a yonth that has no means 

It should be better to die than remain to live.* 

208. Bio ay tight javohardor dilwar 
bio ghami dUvm tear dor dilwar 
mero ho IMt btibdr ba sayk boghat 
lei iduaftduyi rangorang dora. 

dome, engraved dagger, beloved ! 

Come, take away the sorrow of my heart, beloved. 

Take me along with thee for a walk in thy garden, — 

It has apricots of different sorts. 

209. Bio ay biwdjo bo man wafo ku 
dgdr tarkdl Jeunum ISnat bdmoku 
ayiir tarhdt kmum az bimfoyi 
bahaah ihanjar mrum az tan jedo k». 

Gome thou, faithless, be again faithful to me. 

If 1 leave theo, curse me ^en. 

If I leave thee out of perfidy, 

Take out the dagger, and out off the head from my body.* 

210. Bio dukditar hi boboydt ged^-a 
dt duudmwM sio mole kajoy-a 
chi mWtoyi ki boboywm, gedoy-d 

de ehashmoyum ahh dode Kkudoy-a. 

Come girl, whose father is a beggar I 

From where ate thy two black eyes 1 

—What dost thou want (by telling) tiiat my fatiier is a beg* 
gar! 

My two black eyes are given by Gk)d !* 

211. Bvland boioi rdyhani labdt qand 
fetodd tore geysu to tamofiand 
agar az arthe hoUAar nishinm 
umUe mo tero jairdSd KhudowSnd. 

Thou straij^t statured, sweet scented, thy lips are like 
sugar I 

Thy tresses are hanging to the wust. 

If I will sit on the throne of God, 

God will make thee my minister. 

* *1 — ' 

* Cf. Rtutie poetry. No. US. * Of. BwMe potnjh 69* 

* Cf. RuMie poetry. No. 26. 
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212. JoHahro tew man di lei das mesuxd 
dilim az aakhtdioye aakht meauza 
agar mdrd/um nemidundn bedonan 
ki yorwn dd ha Hhue^wakht misnzii. 

Thou hast given me a spindle that burns the hand. 

My heart is burning much from misfortune 
If the people do not know, let them bn told, 

That my Gloved bums (my) heart simply for amusing her* 
self. 

213. KhwMt Kermn khushSt bozore Kermu 
khuskat karumnseroyi Oanjdi-khun 
agar yak show dor » seroy bekhobum 
gidd orum bemuna dd dUe mun. 

How pleasant is Kerman, and its bazar 1 

How pleasant is the caravansaray of Oan)>‘ All KhSn I 

If we sleep only one night in that seray, 

Quiet will abide in our hearts. 

214. Uamd ddr sare gudol kcd^ar oyd 
Kdniz Khonum bd bwji Sardar oyd 
man dt mod-n shidhru boz girwn 
diikore boz war kaftar vma. 

The herd (of sheep) is slowly ascending the pass 
Kn.fii7. KhSnum is coming to the tower of Sardar. 

I will get some sour milk and sugar : — 

A falcon has caught a pigeon. 

215. Setord dar haioo mibinum dmshaw 
zamin zUre barf mibinum mnahaw 
kamu Idwbe pereyshnne ki didum 

khudro dz yor judo mibinum dmt^w. ^ 

I see stars in the air to-n%ht, 

1 see the earth covered with snow to-night. 

I saw that perplexing dream, — 

I see myself to-night separated from the beloved. 

210. Setordyi osmun, man mnddSriyum 
dgdr odruik ndtoahum hashtdniyum 

dySrodrukndboalwmad^ddltjn 
bd Uumjarpord-pord kdrddniyum. 

I am going to get the stars from the 

If 1 am not in love (TTith thee) let me be killed. 




1 Of. the intiodtaetion. 
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If I am not in love, with my heart and aoni, 

Let them out me to pieoeB with a dag^. 

217. Shulwr da sire hor-a jone shirin 
dm dUuh da intkore yore ehirin 
e&tmi khostum ki ruydahro bAimm 
amo u bnedfo bu jone shirin. 

CamelB are loaded, my sweetheart ! 

Both (my) eyes are looking for the sweet beloved. 

So I desu^ as to see her face, 

But she was faithless, my sweetheart. 

218. To BtA • UAi ^ hi bud bo man 
ki yarwn ruyi nendmud bo man 
ey jono mye in benmoyun* 

J^gar orvm bemuna dd dde man. 

God, what is the fate that has befollea me ? 

My beloved has not shown her face to me. 

Dear, show me thy face, 

For thmi quietness will abide in my heart. 

17. Gorang. 

21b. Ghashmnne siyaMt stare mo dz rch burdd 
Uhki itt mm aaxe % roh bwdd 
ishke iu mere dd diyore mdrdvm 
fartande kujo ru wo kujo oumrdd. 

Thy black eyes have led me away brom my road. 

I/>ve for thee has brought me this way. 

Love for thee has brought me to the strange place, — 

What place am 1 a native of, and how far from it have 
1 been brought ! 

220. DUmn moya • ki hamrasmi to boehum 
duoyi garddne aspi to boshum 
dnopi ^aiK^ne aspdt neehandun 

chi nore bar sore dasle to boshum. 

My heart desites that I should be living like thyself, 

That I should be as a charm on the neck of thy horse. 

And not so much a charm tied to the neck of thy horse, 

But aa a pomegranate apple in tiiy hand. 

221 . Xelogke sar sioh bole to bur-d. 

Bd Sisto mtrt royi to dur-d 

* ! ~ 

1 * May b« read aim bsnmoytm, which may be endained as Iflomr. 

tonmoy and pmn. suffix nm. » MlttSillSr 
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Ptraian as spoken in Bviand. 

bd Sisiu mirSm sude biyoyi 
hi kort oshv/gi hors zuiur-a. 

0 otov, with the black head, thy wings are brown I 
Thoa art going to Sistan, and thy way is long. 

Thon art going to Sistan, but come back soon, 

Because love is a difficult matter.^ 

222. MaJutla bar hards dUmrvm raf 
hawoyi nowjewuni ax sanm raf » 
hawoyi nowieunmi shohe dowlat 
hdsor armuH hi dUw&nm raf. 

The camp is moved, and my bdoved is gone. 

Thoughts of youth have gone from my head, 

Thou^ts of youth, of kingdom and of wealth,— 
Thousands of woes have 1 now that my beloved is gone * 

223. Ndmozi shwn hi man dear Khw budrm 
hamd dU^tods man dU ihur budtun 
lUAi oUshi ddri Khar gftm 

hi man dz dUwdrs khu dvr bvdum. 

At nightfall when I was in Khur, 

All were rejoicing, only I was full of sorrow. 

Gtod, let the gate of Khur catch fire,— 

For 1 am far away from my beloved.* 

224. Bars qeddyi Khnsp nordnf-^mn-d 
seroghd midvhwn yonm kedwnM 
serogha midvhum ifar mishnosey 
hamar-hor^ theAs Aikhtarun-d. 

In the village of Ehusp the oranges are falling down. 

Who is my beloved 1—1 will give thee reply (to the ques* 
tion). « 

1 will answer,— perhaps thou knowest, — 

She is Ain in Ae waist. Ae queen of girls. 

226. Selord dar osmun qator sftidd 
gul omebi mtime sftidd 
sad dadtd gvU sdfid shaw-wm tadS/m, 
hi gvU bi^ sar kar sftidd. 

In Ae sl^ Ae stats ate moving in strings (like camels), 
Fbwers ate as if placed amidst Aoms. 

At night I picked a hundred sprays of white flowers, 
oovered with dew, 

And have found this flower of desert last. 


^ Of. Nos. 134, 141. 


sOLNalflO. 


• CK.No.S2. 
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18. Basbruya. 

226. Mesahnonu tnasalmoni rniwini 
netardum tore badnomir bemni 
nvMwrdmm bud skiri dz Idmma 
siohru shad H oahukro begird. 

Faithful, do you see (your) righteoaaneas ? 

I have done nothing (bad), bnt see the infotny i 

From her lips 1 never received sweet kisses, • 

But she is disgraced now that she is taking lovers. 

227. Tu bdoyi bum yore shuedori 
ajdb ehd^moyi sioh hhwihe dori 
berow poiu di§ar bdo neyoyi 
khuddt mnst-e mero diumna dori. 

Thou, on the top of the roof, a married woman 1 

V^at beautiful black eyes thou hast ! 

Go down, and never stay on the roof,— 

For thou art foolish, and it makes me mad. 

19. Turshlz. 

228. Az injo to bd Turshish se gttdor-d 
gudole auxtli naqshi negor-d 
gudok duumm rigosh hediiwum 
gudole suyvm zonuyi yortm. 

From here to Turshlz there are three passes. 

The first pass has a picture of a beauty. 

From the second pass 1 will sweep away sand. 

(After ctossmg) the third pass 1 will sit near the beloved. 

20. Ispak. 

229. Azbse gul bd ruydl gtd bd rvydt 
imtloiq nmidomm bd sksi^ 
bemird Aou^re nange fii dStedr 
kt to tmm tat^um dusH bd ruydt. 

Dear, thy face is like a flower, like a flower. 

I do not regard thy husband as suitable for thee. 

Let thy miserable hfieband die, beloved, 

I up tOl now feel love for thy face. 

230. Bari rays tUoye bighiAe yor 

« fufte sind ature Turehishigfor 
b^ yanj bus dzi hunje Idbondt 
hi bout odmgi bd pureitdn yor. 
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The fsoe of the beloved is like pure gold, 

The pur of breasts ate as pomegranates from Turshlz. 

Give me five kisses from the comer of thy lips,— 

Kisses of love must be asked for by the lover. 

231. BnUmd oyvm zt uMat mubtdoyvm 
hedey panj bus hi daneiiM Khudoyvm 
bedey panj bus « rvyat negardun 
Khmo dona hi fordo sMw kfujoyvm, 

1 am going up the hill, distressed by my love for thee. 

Give me five kieses, for 1 am God’s daxwish. 

Give me five kisses, do not turn thy face, — 

God knows, where diall I be to-morrow night.^ 

232. Siiru/m bar dor sdrdori adrdt hu 
tan mu betMan choke pirdnat hi 
ajar mdiri AU dm bd sina 

mero ycde show ba joye shaioharat ku. 

Take my head, and make from it thy head-dress. 

Tear my body, make out of it a patch on thy shirt. 

If thou hast love for ‘All in thy heart, — 

Take me for one night in place of thy husband.* 

21. Kunt. 

233. Arakchi chite ehor-gul dora yonm 
diuosdah bdndi hoiitd dora yonm 
duaadah bande kohde push da pick 
hawsoyi tMre Koul dord yonm. 

A skull cap of china with flower design has my beloved. 

Twelve looks has my beloved. 

Twelve locks, all curling, has he ; « 

He thinks of going to the city of Kabul. 

234. Arakchi war adrdt (hite Fereng-d 
thi pOureyi dor bdrdi bisyore iang-d 
antsi karddyi ddamol n^iodi 
ndkhvm pdmbd mdgdr tireah bd chang’d. 

Q. The skull-cap on thy head is made of European chins. 

What a shirt on ikee, it is so ioc^t I 
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Thoa hast manied, bat didst not piesent a handkerohisf 
(to thy biide). 

B. My thread is of cotton, but its lower end is caught by 
claws (of fate).* 

286. Arakeihi ted eorat ainKaah kunum man 
negdha tn ba zire ehat^ kvmm man 
(igar isfo da i waian nAoaha 
tdmume mok Um pUMbish bumm man, 

1 wiU einbroidet thy skull*cap with sUver threads, 

I will look at thee with lowe^ (shy) ^yes. 

If in this place there ore no silye^embroiderers,— 

I will present all that I have (to get one). 

236. Ba qmime kajakoye tometoriU 

dihm khoM beskinvm ba kimorai • 

dHim khoM btakiwam mar ndAisnm 
ehi foida nedorum ilMiyoriU. 

Let me die for thy small curled locks. 

My heart desired that I should sit near thee. 

My heart desired that I should sit near thee and never 
rise. 

What use (of these desires if ) I am not chosen by thee. 

837 Boland bdo bd boh umddum man 
bdroye UhU labot vmddwn man 
shinidium ki kheie Idbot mifnrufJn 
kharidorash ba bozor omddtan man. 

Tall statured, I came up the hill. 

I came for the sake of the mole on thy lips. 

1 heard that thou art selling the mole on thy lips, — 

So I came as a purchaser to the bazar. 

888. Khndowdndo ba gul khor ofaridd 
tabSi Sz bdhri bimor ofaridd 
bd qwbvne karmi Khvdo«he 
bd yak sind du to nor ofaridd. 

God has created the thorn with the rose, 

lie created the physician for the sick. 

Let me be sacrificed for the mercy of God, — 

On one chest He has created two pomegranatee. 


1 The handkerahief mentioned hem is ueuaify pieeeoted at the mf** 
iMm, by a newly manied man to hie bride when ueimooven her faoaba- 
foie him " for the flipt time .” .The abeeim of sueh a onetomaiy piss#^ 
ia an allueion to the aztnme poverty of the bridegroom. The UaaM 
the poem apparently is hia reply to these aoousationa, allnding to Ua bMSg 
aeeidentitlly in atieaaed otowmataaoee. 
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289. Nesoye nSk kemhiitro tdo ku 
bd kamum minuoi poyai hano ku 
la hamum mirawi ki mundd mishi 
bio poye da riMit aspe mo ku. 

Nisft, make thy slippers shoed with gold. 

Thou art going to the bath, put henna on thy feet. 

Thou art going to the bath, thou wilt be tired,— 

Come, put thy feet in the stirrups of my horse.^ 

240. Sort kuhe btdand jufte aetorS 
jdumie kmhtd ah/u bist-u du /told 
jdteonun jam e&e zakkmaah bdmey 
ki wdlloi dUtm ahu porn-porii. 

On the hills (there are two fires, like) a pair of stars.* 

A youth has been killed, twenty two years old. 
go together, look at his wounds ! 

God, my heart is torn to pieces. 

241. Bare roye Neaoye gul berizum 
agar /uldto bebord war nekhizum 
agar jidaw bebord midi ahdmahir 
bari ruyaah ndnmm war nekhizum. 

1 will scatter flowers on the road where Nisft passes. 

I will not rise from there even if hail stones fall. 

I will not rise even if hail-stones should be like swords,— 

1 will not rise until I see her face. 


22. Tabas. 

242. Dukhtdr dvdehtdr dar kamini iu mdn-wn 
ddr aoydyi sadfe anbarine to man-vm 
hiahti hi to hidtti da zamine dik man 
amaah hhiaah derew hhuahddtine to mdn-um. 

w ^ 

Girl, girl, 1 am always waitii^; for thee (at some comer). 

I am always under the shadow of thy amber-like locks. 

The harvest that thou hast sown in the earth of my heart, ^ 

Is ripe now, and I am thy harvester. 

843. Halo ddhhidr hSkik kardi to mtro 
mdn hwr budum bino kardi to mero 
man bdchd budum cMn nmi^hmidam 
jadwdojari Qaadahor kardi to msro. 


* Cf. itiMfiewriiy, No. 48, sadhneNo. 192. . 

• Fonnerly, esp^ally doling the period of Turkonm raida, Feriim 
had a system of eignaUing: on hiffi peaks, vtoUe from many sides, 
epeeial fires were UtraoHe of danger, spreeding news about awrooebing* 
raiders. These siimals were piekM op and lepeeited by nMipbonrs, en 
their ranges^ so that soon the whole of the distrM was aerate of the news. 
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Qirl, lihou hast ruined me, 

1 was blind, thou hast given me sight. 

I was like a child, who knew nothing,— 

Thou maJft me as experienced as a merchant who 
travels to QandahSr.^ 

23. Mibrijan. 

244. Ay dust tu guli ba yode yori befrist 
par ijiil ndmha nishunti khori befrist 
dz bahri Khudo ne az beroyi dile man 
» noma ki berdsii jdwobi 6e/rw(. 

Friend, send me a rose in memory of friendship. 

Or if tiiere will be no rose, send me a thorn, as a sign of it. 
For the sake of Qod, not for the sake of my heart, 

Send a reply as soon as this letter will reach thee, 

246. Mero burddn mero dz Khur burddn 
mero mamil bn manzU dur burddn 
mero burddn fit info ru bd ghurbat 
mesoli murddyi dd gur burddn. 

They took me away, they took me away from Khur, 

They carried me far away stage by stage. 

To a strange place they have taken me, — 

As if they have taken a dead body to the grave. 

246. Duroziyi du zulfundt mero kusht 
siyohiyi da ehnshmmdt mero kusht 
ami wade deyi imruz-u fdrdo 
ami tmrus'tt fdrdo mero kusht. 

The length of thy looks has killed me. 

The blackness of thy eyes has killed me. 

The same promise thou givest to-day and to-morrow,— 
These to-day ” and “ to-morrow ” have killed me. 


24. Khur-i*Bifib3Dak. 

247. Bd sahro ben^arum sahro negiwum (ssnsbinum) 
bd ddryo hen^arvm ddryo neginum 
bd bar ben^rum huh^ ddr-u dash 
neehun dz gade rahvoye tu gimm. * 


1 Of. fiiMtie poetry. No. 70. 

s The man who diotated this quatrain was a native of KhOr. In the 
local dialeot of that village tiie LP initial b beooinee g (Of. my psPS ? 
this dii^ot, JRA8, 1026, pp. 423-424 ; aia<f NoCsf on m IKalict w NMr 
and Uilirijgn, which ia to appear shortly in the ** Ante OrieokaUa.*’ 
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If I look on the desert, I do not see it. 

If I look on the river, 1 do not see it. 

On whatever I look, on hills, and valleys, and plains,— > 

(Everywhere) I see the vision of thy beantiful stature. 

248. Bio to mane tu at dU bed/ir shim 

at Samarqand’U BMoro dstrtar shim 
btritn at hajjime haj ahml begirim 
ki dvn bds yo durtdr shm,. 

Come, let us leave the plaoc in anger. 

Let us go farther than Samarqand or Bukhara. 

Let us go and ask the hsjjls who are roturmiig from the 
pilgrimi^e,— 

If it is far enough, or if we should go still farther. 


25. Anarak. 


249. Ifeiem dasli Hanoi dora mshaw 
bfi po Kawdii tUoyi dora vmMw 


dUtm mdyli gedoyi dora imshaw. 


To night beloved has her hands painted with henna ; 

To night she has gilt slippers on her feet. 

(Every) Friday eve my beloved used to distribute alms,— < 
To night my heart wants me to become a beggar.^ 


26. Quatrains left without a translation. 

260. Ndmoti shvm b&raftmn pusM Sangu 
bedidtm dvXhtare tanbu ddlangu 
beguftum dukMare -panj baa bd man dey 

bS Idb lAandddrU auat iard bandi tambu. « 

{Sedeh). 

261 . Ba qwbvine kuai mvdor midvvm^ 

hi yadi ahaw man te iah bikor miahum 
knaat ^ar man aagi dodumjarima 
aezoui oddmi kuakwn hamin-d. 

(3edA). 

262. Ba quihtme hue h m» ne^ 
der^ dorad-u pithane dora 
iahoramihambarawrkhelaia 
kiharthi mOand dandm nedora. 

{Sedeh) 


1 Cf. footnote to No. 281. 
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263. Negoro mftan az to mundan &c man 

hlazttt btuidan az man 
ba ruyi sina dori jufte anore 
tahammul az to mAidan dz man. 

{Fatiz). 

264. Ah dalAtar In soqo to 6a aoqot 
fdlUdyi kmtm tnyi ehvrogh&t 
chwnun bd zire nofat bvgzorvm 
hi khine bdeld rizd bar dimoghai. 

{Narmanj). 

266. Bar jo mihhdbvm lAdbvm nmiyo 
bar jo mindam yorvm nemiyo 
bar jo milcbobvm bamdsh earning 
myi sind Layla chi nozdmn-d. 

{Narmanj). 

266. Negore nozdnine fdlfdU man 

miune bar du sindt mdnzdc man 
agar to t borgir shdwi behbobum 
gidd onm bmund da dile man. 

(Oebagu). 

257. Hdyboyi mikmwn raftore mwrgbdiro 
pitih-nofi bvbur pirheni dbiro 
dor mine ubevon he dnd wd eind kbnrd 
tew bonze 6ii{w>e ahappere mohiro. 

{Otd). 

268. Sore qaldye Qitkod hhew kwram man 
adbuhoye to diQwdr ow hunvm mdn 
adbvboye to dUbar ow nemiabd 

hi rvze abalAiOt hhow kunum man. 

{Ovl). 

269. Ih d/ukiitar mero btAoyi khud ku 
bd zire ebodird yah loyi ikud ibu 
6a zire ebodird yak hy nechandm 
kbmdro zir-u mero bcdoyi kkzd ha. 

(Ndrmanf). 

260. Muaalmono da bzrji bnland-nm 
^ftore ham abrw-hdmdnd-am 
d^r IiMiiie addoq(U dord aindt 
bd man dey hi gbaribe muatomand-wm. 

(Ispak). 
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Per«jaii aa spoken in Birjand. 

D, 3IiseeUanewua Poems, 

1. Topical song. 

261. Htmn m^tar asptar zi ku 
jdow Khon Ogho bozi ku 
Khon Oghoyi bidtora 
ghiuUa lAurda^ minda 
Khon dii hiUe bu 
sark&rda chi fUe bu 
Mad-sein Khone iargoki 
makunkoroyibiboki 
ama doe fikre Nowruz'S 
tnd&rfOere taryok-i 
dude marti buland shu 
Mad-sein Khon Kafan shu 
ghuBdyi marti dogh-a 
Mad-sein Khon bi dimogh-d 
gh/uKdyi marti ycda shu 
berji anwor (Mm shu 
ehor to arus bim shu 
ehor to arus azizi 
burdan ino bd kdnizi. 

{Turfihiz). 


Hasan (he groom, saddle (ho horse I 

Ride before Khftn AghS ! • 

The imfor(una(e Ehftn Agha, 

Received a balle(, and gromis. 

Khan Aghft was (delica(e) like cardamon nut. 

He was a headman, as powerful as an elephan(. 
Muhammad- Husayn Khan, (he opium smoker ! 

Do no( behave (hyself impudendy 1 
All think abou( Nowmz, 

And (hou (hinkes( only aboa( opium. « 

The smoke of Mar(in’B rifles appeared, 
Muhammad-Husayn Khan became wrapt in a shroud. 
The ballet of Mwtin rifle ia hot, 

Muhammad Hnsayn EhSn is lifeless. 

The bullet of a Martin rifle shot out, — 

The tower of lij^t came down. 

Four brides remained widows, 

Four pretty brides, 

And they were oaiiied into slavety. 


2^ Parody. 

262. SiwoyOt-d buridiln sore o&dhmdsrro 

bd poyi dd IkuMdn jenM 
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■ kadu ha geriya uma Id man zone ‘pir-um 
khiyor ba gariya uma hi man zamingir-um 
amo kennawuna guf hi man twJilayi Balwihon-um 
du lit muanum ha tare Ruehon-um. 

{Turiddz). 

There iu a story that they have cut off the head of the 
parsley. 

They have hanged the honourable turnip. 

The pumpkin started crying, saying : I am an old woman 1 

The cucumber (also) cried, saying : I am the conqueror of 
the earth. 

But tlie water-melon said : I am a knuckle-bone of the 
Baluchis, 

I will shoot twice into the stake-row of Quchan. 


3. Tasnifs. 


263. Mihham berm ku hakli 

Zamzama 

tufungi man hu 

9 » 

99 

wqiyi mdjUit 

39 

39 

hd dtey borud ku 

99 

99 

mikhom bumm dey 

99 

99 

(u rMmtum dey 

99 

99 

de kunje labo 

99 

99 

pan] bus ba man dey 

99 

99 

imruz yak ruz-d 

99 

99 

fdrdo du rm-d 

'9 

99 

yorum no ‘paydo 

99 

99 

dilum mtsueii 

99 

99 

kvrbune numM 

99 

99 

gardum qulumdt 

99 

99 

bar eukb-u bar shdw 

99 

99 

oyvm mlmSt 

99 

99 

kuibuneruydt 

99 

99 

torum St muydt 

99 

91 

ferengi mi^um 

99 

’9 

ziguftuguydi 

99 

99 


{NSmwmf). 

1 want to go to the hills, dear wife Zanumma, 

Where is my gun, dear wife Zamzama ? 

Carrier of the wine of, my fecust, dear wife Zamzama, 

Put gunpowder in the bottom of the mozzle, dear wife 
Zamzama. 
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1 want to go to the village, dear wife Zamzama, 

Give me permisBion, dear wife Zamzama. 

From the comer of thy lips, dear wHe Zamzama, 

Give me five kuses, dear wife Zamzama. 

T0‘day it is one day, dear wife Zamzama, 

To‘morrow it will be two days, dear wife Zamzama, 

That my beloved disappeared, dear wife Zamzama, 

My heart is borning, dear wife Zamzama. 

Let me die for thy name, dear wife Zamzama, 

I will become thy slave, dear wife Zamzama. 

Every morning and evening, dear wife Zamzama, 

I will come to say to thee salam, dear wife Zamzama. 

Let me die for thy face, dear wife Zamzama, 

I am a sm^e piece of thy hair, dear wife Zamzama. 

1 will become (as pale as) the Enropean, dear wife Zamzama, 
After ta-lking to thee, dear wife Zamzama. 

264. Tori donm bcio hum 
mvmMi hakU Zamzama 
katesh aanoi rdtotm-d 
ruyash chi moi td>m-d 
rafUm hoghedi gid betkimm 
yak dsmSyi gvi beekinvm 
yak dwkhi swnhul bedunum 
gvl rm bvJbul rezo boghbm rezo 
tasi nis junvm Zavmma. 

[Narmiinj). 

I have a beloved, on the top of the roof. 

Her teal name is Zamzama 

Her stature is like a straight cypress tree. 

Her face is like a shining moon. 

I went to the garden to pick up a rose, 

(Or) to pick op a stem of the hyaoinith. « 

The rose is agreeable to this, also the ni|^tingale and the 
gardener, 

For there is nobody there, my beloved Zamzama ! 

266. JSa/fumdHkone ftnuosi _ 

gnjt-mn : Usowm ehi rooyli dori 
guftm : mokute mngoii 
gufio: hd qadri dm bodta 
gnftm : ba ^tadri sardori 
gufk>: kkonim pvhdebsd^ 
gvftm: adtsim kka^ 
gnfto: kkomm MmSt kajos 
gw^wii ; Bck-Miidmra 

gnftm : nomnm ZMfdm^. 


(Namanf). 
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1 went to the shop of the mUliner. 

Seid he to me : what dost thon want, AAonfim t 
Said 1 : serge of brown colour. 

Said he : how much f 
Said I : for a coat. 

^d he : hhoniim, pay me money. 

Said I : thou art tidking too much. 

Said he : kAdntiin, where is thy house f 

Said I : in the Bala-Khiabln (prinoipid street in Mashhad). 

Said I : my name is ZarafohSn.^ 

266. DulAfare okhundeM 
dame daiwuM 

dtf Khudo jonvm 
mi bedar Mrda. 
yak zakhmdi zMvm 
khi bedar kardd 
ay Khudo jonvm 
lAi bedar ItardS. 
ay gvle olu 
duMOdre Idudv 
bio da baghalum. 

(NSrmawj). 

267. Olvbolu khmsia ehiro dir umadi, dir vmadi, 

^trddn nhilbuitd chvro dir vmadi, dir tunadi. 

Holo ki man dir onuidem, dir omddem, 

be gire Qhvdom omddam, ba girt Qhulom omadem. 

Kori ki GhuUm mukunii dotore inje mobm miukvna. 

Ohibolu khaaUi ehiro dir omiidi, dir omadi, 

4ardff fhiknsyi eMro dir omadi, dir omadi. 

Holo ki man dtr omaddm, dir omadem, 
ba gm Aboa omadem, bii gire Abos omadem. 
kori ki Aboa mukund injo pur moat muJnma, etc. 

(Garmon/). 

268. Nmru, Naaru jon, pm, jon ay Naeru jon 
hdyf-d t» Naaru, ba Khudo, rafti TurkeaUm. 

Modar ne&tnd, ba Khudo, dogh ay Naeru jon {bie). 

Botore Sarahvr, ba Khudo, ta/ng-u toiik-d 
Naaruyi bUchd, ba Khudo, tamar boriku. 

Naaru, Naaru jon, ete, 

Tufa^i Naeru, bd Khudo, du hdUcd dora 
kuHore Naarufba Khudo, du bSehd dora. 


1 Cl. Buatie poetry, etc.. No. 288. on p. 309. 
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Nasru, Nasm jon, tie. 

8ar son pushta, ba Khudo, in oHm dord 
yak inMddn Mvub, bd Khuio, nirohhnr iord. 

Nasru, Nasru jon, tie. 

Sar sore pusMd, bd Khudo, tdmboku hosUd 
iamhok^ icdkh-d, bd Khudo, Nasru bd Bcdkh'd. 

Nasru, Nasru jon, etc. 

Dukktdru hdo, bd Khudo, Wait rasmi dordn 
pish dz arusi, bd Khudo, du bdehd dordn. 

Nasru, Nasru jon, tie. 

Sar san gala, &a Khudo, safo nedord 
duWOdre mardum, ba Khudo, vadfo nedordn. 

Nasru, Nasru jon, etc. 

Imruz du rue •d,bd Khudo, fdrdo se ruz-d 
yorum ne pdydo, bd Khudo, diium misuzd. Etc. 

{Namumj). 

Naani, Nasru, dear, dear, dear Nasru 1 
It is a pty that thou, Nasru, by God, hast gone to Turkes* 
tan. 

Mother does not see (thee), by God, woe, o Nasru dear, 
(bis). 

The Sarshur bazar (in Mashhad) is, by God, narrow 
and dark. 

The young Nasru, by God, is thin in the wust. 

Nasru, Nasru, etc. 

The gun of Nasru, I 7 God, has two buckles. 

At her breast, by God, Nasru has two babies. 

Nasru, Nasru, etc. 

Behind the hills, by God, there are two stables. * 

The manager of the stables, by God, has a good 
daughter. 

Nasru, Nasru, etc. 

B^ind the hills, by Gk)d, tobacco is sown. 

Tobacco is bitter, ^ Gtod, Nasru is in Bolkh. 

Nasru, Nasru, etc. 

Girls nowadays, by God, have a good 
Before marriage, by God, tiiey have two miildren. 

Nasru, Nasru, etc. 

Behind the village, by God, Oere is not a good plooa. 
The girls, by God, are not leliaUe. 
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Nanra, Nasni, etc. 

To-day it ia two days, by God, to-morEow-— three days. 
Since my beloved is lost, by God, and my heart bams. 


IV. A VoOABULABY OV BIBJANDI WOBDS AND 

Expbbssions. 

In the present vocabulary only those expressions are 
incladed which differ from the nsuaJ terms of LP either in form 
or in meaning. 

ajim, he goat. 

andar (mor-andar), step mother, 
ar-firrro, arre, braying of the donkey. 
a<iMs (-e sirka), jar (f). 
bddskegin (LP bai-shvgUn, ominous), poor. 
bfitUitara (LP ill-starred), ugly, bad-looking. 
bak, frog. 

balMw (61 ) , handcuffs. 

bakhia, sheep (castrated) 3 years old. 

bal (69), pair. 

baq, belowing of the bull. 

Mkke, bekkdne, bleating of sheep or goats. 
bideruma, poor, homeless. 
bightKh (230), beautiful. 

6Anr, double edged saw. 

biobu (LP biaban, desert) : 1. field ; 2. dust, smoke. 
birang, untraceable, obliterated. 

6odor, toodor (111), landlord, the owner of the village. 
buj, hujd, wasp (of a large size, called in Bukhara oru, 
apparently belonging to the species SehaUa). 
bul, earthenware basin with a little hole in the bottom. 
It floats on the water in a larger vessel, gradudly 
becoming full of water. When it sinks, it is 
taken out by a watchman, and put afloat again. 
This operation is used for measuring time, and 
is a kind of water-clock. Twenty bvle make (me 
dadang. 
bvA^, pond. 
bvduni, throat (!). 

beariq, bunk, an earthenware vessel for ablutions, tbng. 
chabuah, goat. 
diahckcibiz, sieve. 
ehakrdi, red, pink. 

ehaknud (81), sound made by the tongue pressed against 
the teeth by shepherds or donkey drivers. 
chappy wooden sandals (the same as poekukv). 
thedik, earthenware shred (also keehk). 
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ehUik soaad of burning and crackling firewood or charcoal. 

ching or ehtng (14,28), nail, claw (LP ehang). 

chv^k, fenude calf. 

thizM (LP juja), a chick. 

ehopuluai, ehojnduaki, lie, fraud. 

chori, ehoni, goat 4 years old. 

ehur^iadnU, cunning, deceitful. 

dak, wild almond. 

domdamu, capricious. 

ddnddnu, taU^tive. 

danekk, cold (f). 

dMind (29), armlet. 

diid, duid, didor, howling of a dog ; to howl, dtdd koiAiMn. 
ditiUu, talkative. 

dUengu (250), long, hanging, suspended. 

dir, quick (LP dir means ]nst the opposite, late, slow). 

doghaar, he^sparrow. 

dosA, earthenware vessels. 

doekjar, potter. 

dudat^, see bvl. 

dudu, sister, in addressing only. 

dnk, same as jalak, hand spindle. 

dukhtaru(n), virginity. 

duid, duior, see diid. 

dtdmid. doimai, raw, unbaked (bread). 

etcriz, dtoriz, drain, cesspool. 

eynetsenduni, dindtodnduni, wedding festival (LF d’ina* 
. hands). 

esMki, nz&dki, raw, insufficiently baked meat. 

/diidd (LP pdittda), a sort of sweetmeat. 

/drre, farrdst, neighing of the horse. 
gtdew (=ina?tdil), turban. 

gSxderi (LP gard-i-ru), women’s ornament, consisting of a 
ribbon with suspended coins, vrorn round thy head, 
gargtdan (migdrgd), to neigh (f). 
gkamidan, to stink, 
gigi, call for sheep, 
gini, pot used for keeping sugar, 
gis, gisd, pregnant ewe. 

^dhgtdm, Scarabe.ns, an insect (LP khaz&k, Ar. jtt'ol). 
gui^tt, (a man or woman with a face) covered with many 
traces of small-pox. 
gvBaat, sound of the boiling water. 
gvUokh, pebble. 
gtmgd^i, dnmlmess. 

guAokh, sticks sapporting the branohes of fmit teee. 

gut, gitU (126), small, tiny. 

guzoi (81), sheep. 

halhahi, Iteeathing with diffleolty. 
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haluk, camel (f). • 

hamlnk, ambik, one of ihe two wives of a man. 

hamwor, amtvor, hamtooruk, level, eaqr (road). 

hanj (f), backside (t). 

haraunda, crooked, slopping. 

kort'da (LP ard), flour. 

hatdim-warte^, restless. 

htdgidt, slowly. 

hyuk, cry for speeding camels. 

t'Beto (from Ar. 'tiled), sickly, ill. 

ufinduk, isfUinj, isfiUnk, whistling. 

isfis, neighing of the horse. 

isUfiirJe, whistling. 

iatink, obstinate, quarrelsome. 

jak, first milk of female animals; Jtaioe of the tree 

jdldak, jeUdahu, quickly. 

joM, excrement of the camd. 

jargh, the branch of the tree. 

jereng, j&ren^ast, sound of bells (of a oamel caravan) 

jigh, cry ; a distance of a mile, “ or so.” 

jtski (LP zisM), bad, vile. 

judughir {=:ji8hta-khur ?), tonohy, irritable. 

jufU moh, the second day of the month. 

jtdaw, /oia, zhdla (LP zkdia), hail sttme. 

juljulu, quick, hasty. Jerky. 

juna, bull. 

jurra, desert, arid place. 

Kabra, Kowrd, toothless (i). 
kodak (96), woolen homespun. 
kafak, nnoolonred silk ; look of hair, 
kalak, portable hearth. 
baiak, dumb, 
ibiiap, chin. 

kalbiza, a sort of a basket. 
kalgar (214), slowly. 
taUepo, downwards. 

kahit, rounded low hills which may often be seen at the 
foot of high ranges. 

kamchUii, a spoon with holes for ooQeotmg the foam. 

karkdru, Adam’s apple. 

hat, katta (of. gel, gefo), large, big. 

hedmw, kuehultt, kuehak (LP feOmih), small, tiny, short. 

keteUt, beggar, a man in rags. 

khandasimn {s=]AiAna-eUri), the festival of oinnmoiiing 
a child. 

kfmhwo (s: lAiiah lad, or hhfish hash), good bye I 
hkayduk (30), yonng lArte sheepi 
hhet, hMl, snot. 

hhosh, mothe^in-law (wife’s mother). 
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tikoshi (116), youug oamel. 
jfchoA&ui, dry fraita. 

khoakor (LP=lAwa8(-l^), the anitor, 8on>in>law. 
khutnana, a rag, bed-aheet. 
hhumador, a aort of coloured cotton cloth. 
khurkhnri, anorting. 
khuakhnau, khiakhiau, annffing. 
kiniiw, hemp aeed. 
kokiUi, a aort of graaa. 
kei (rarely uaed in Birjandi), river bed. 
kvki (a sheep or goat) with brown coat. 
hdumba (of. poderoz), a sort of sweet bread. 
kundiil (61), foot stock (for keeping several priaonera toge- 
ther). 

kundotd, wooden rubbish, used as fuel. 
kumoahufih, fool. 
kuaur, turnip. 
kuxum, a sort of grass. 
lakad^im, short tailed (pony). 

UiiAati, poor, clothed in rags. 
langard^ (43), slowly. 

law (LP fahsjip), uaed in the sense of the cheek. 
likitaw, hanging, suspended. 
lilt. Mi, small, tiny. 
lisk, na^. 

liakfiw, the trunk of the body, without limbs. 
liti, spoilt, rotting (food). 
lom, cheek. 

Ivkh, green (reed only 1). 
lumba, fat, greasy, corpulent. , 
fnMmMn, grey green. 
maluxa (67), young (!). 
makyun, ben. 

maAn, sieve. « 

radua, olive coloured. 

mtngrtdda, to love, desire, to pity. 

tno&giiMi, modaghi^, die-spanow. 

mvMtt, confidence ; tour tiMdd, treachery, fraud. 

ntwiahk, ant (LP mlirelia). 

mttsmtMu, slow, idle. 

naghz, go^, fine. 

namnm (1), shy, bashful. 

wuar, naarik, the place which remains oontinually in 
shadow. 

aatmni, aarlAori, mUAi, dM^ard^ ponchof— dilerent 
accessories and parts of the weaving loom. 
natoodUi, a handful of ootton or of wool. 
nejgkuru (t), untidy, of filthy habits, 
nimof, a sort of women’s book. 
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ndbidtt, waster. 
nok, front tooth, 
nomuhh, bat. 

fioychS, a small copper pot, 

oboft, or ostdri, a sort of cheap cotton cloth used for lin- 
ing. 

ohkuk, uhkttk, unripe apricot. 

ofashuni, evenii^ meal. 

otesui, fire fork. 

paftalu, rubbish. 

palAma, idle, lazy 

pakhmadengi, idleness. 

pandefvlus (LP pand-furush f), obedient. 

partdw, fallen, spread, lying ; p. kardan, to throw. 

parwi, piirwin, a hired woman mourner. 

pSslakat, a recess or niche in the wall. 

pasumhUd, a large basket. 

pasumlin, idle, lazy. 

paynum (LP panhdn), concealed, hidden. 
piM (=LP paAdu i), rotten. 
pilch-jnlA. ragged, tom. 
pisfizan, baker. 

pochupurgu (79), lame, stumbling, limping. 
poderoz{=kulumbd), a sort of sweet bread. 
potdw (LP pa-i-iid>), a place always lit by the sun. 
poti, stupid. 

puhhtuq, pukktiq (142), boiled and dried turnips, 
pulttnt, a sort of meal. 
puh, empty. 

pur^iyori, a sort of cloth. 
purtedruxi, talkative. 

puahbur, front hills, small hills at the foot of a range. 
qalqati^un, crowded place. 

90 m (At. 9 a’m), concealed, hidden. 

qaqrislii, crowded place. 

qaysor, underground drain or channel. 

qoq, a sort of bread. 

qotiq, sour milk. 

rasti, weeping, lamentation. 

razina, consent (1) 

rushto, fool. 

sarunginaw, with a covered head. 
sarishta, paste. 

saarkarda, chieftain, headman of the village, 
sotorir, satser, a thorny grass used, when dry, as fuel, 
shatop, tdidopaet, flapping, slapping. 
duxriidin, to pour (intrans.). * 
ikdyhS, shayfudm, neiglbing of the horse. 
shekhor, Aekhd (var. of LP fishSrf), pressing. 
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Mlfiriiw, overflowing. 

shiroqast, sound of a slap. 

shU^nok, a sheep two years old. 

sAolon, neighing of the horse; sh. kashidan, to neigh. 

shul, loose, thin (cloth). 

shvltoorand, sloping, crooked. 

shunasar, the hoopoe. 

8U, a blow. 

stft, a sort of footwear, sandals. 
aind, bastard, hybrid. 
aipoku, Jumping. 

sik, aiq, sag (sLP sai^ ?), pebble. 
aishu, the upper part of the body (?). 
aulAu (1), subterranean passage, 
sttr, wild. 

laftu, a sort of bread. 

tahbin (Ar. inqmin), calendar. 

takhtrtk, a shallow, round basket. 

tamahu, takhla-i-, the bench used for washing the dead on. 

tdntanu, stupid, uneducated, clumsy. 

tar (262), stake row. 

tdrtu-part, strayed, scattered, torn, worn. 

tatool, cauldron. 

id (or til) rubbish, dust. 

aid, tvla, a pup. 

tiWkut, sound of cracking in bones. 

(of. pilckpikh , tom, worn out. 

Hr, dung 

tiyqci, a knife with iron handle. 

tvMate, gurgling, bubbling. 

tubpaat, sound of something falling into water. 

tungtdi, a small goblet. 

tva, belching. 

taahld (262), knucUe-bone, used for play. « 

uhktik, unripe apricot, see dhkuk. 

uxiddapida, swollen. 

wadekhun, squeezing. 

wdUtamida, idle. 

ml, dear, beloved (var. dil !). 

t 0 odi.(Ar. too'ds), promise. 

toodi (LP 5adi, harAmd'dada), wasted, spent uselessly. 

w>doda4ar, a loose woman. 

wodor, bodor (111), landlord, owner of the village. 

pokkozi, miser. 

zardSk, a sort of beet-root. 

Zina, the lowest step of the sturoase. 
zmnkht, sour, pungent (taste). 
tnrznru, talkative. 
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M-Hie mtjotity of theu hnism coUecM in tin 
coiw of oonvotsalioin wiH tho locil inhtiiiltDti, anti fonnd in 
tongs, eto., but > oortain nnmtiet vat taken froin llie faimji, 
a my Tocabnlary of Stjandi nulio tenns, compiled by a 
local poet, Hii ^bihl of M, vho flontbdied tome fly 
or lii^ years ago His lUe work was intended not for any 
phOofogical potpose, bit was merely to be a parody, apparently, 
of the famois sebool book, the ij dbn Nasr 

Fariiliil (beg. IlIU A.D.j, nhieh is iti mieh in ise in Fetaitn 
teboolt. The anther tried to make it as'' himorons”(Le., ob- 
scene), as he eooE Besides, many terms are obTionly nlhv 
no longer ited, or eondned to the dictioniry of some isolated 
tillages, and an average Birjandi does not nnderstind them. 
These, as other doibtfiil eases, whether wi regard to the 
pronindation, or to their meaning, an marked wii a qiery in 
the Hat. 


Ciumi, 

Thelltllifiljf,l92$. 
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INDEX OF POETICAL SPECIMENS. 

In this index every poetical spooimen quoted in the preeont paper is 
referred to under the initial and closing words of the first line. Refer- 
eneea are given to the serial number in this collection. In order to 
facilitate research in the history, wanderings and mutual influences of the 
various motives, forms, and fadiions in the poetic life of the rustio 
Khorasan, references are here also given to the spofimens of similar songs 
from the district of Sabsawar, in my "Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of 
Khorasan,*’ published in the XXIst vol., of this Journal, 1925, pp. 233- 
313. The Birjandi speoimenB are marked with the letter B, and the 
Sabzawari speoimens with the letter S. , , . , - 

Khorasani Kurdish is greatly influenced by Khorasani Persian, and it 
may be useful for a student of Khorasan from a linguistic point of view 
to refer also to Kurdish poems; an additional index is therefore mven, in 
the appendix, of the specimens quoted in my "Rotes on Khorasani 
KurdiS,” JASB. vol. XXllI, 1927, pp. 167-236. 

In order to use only one system of transliteration,* the a (with a 
circle at the top) is here rendered by ordinary o. 


INDEX L 


agar az dar • •• biyoyum, S 65 

— man • ,, girum, S 101 
. kam nis, S 121 

— ohi • •. busuza, S 89-90 

tu . •• barnahor-um, B 117 

agar yore • •• bii khona, S 10 

— > . .. shdw biyoyi, S 19 

, sh&wgir, B 84 

ajab ajab . .. namfldmol, S 186 

rasmi . .. odflmizod, S 163 

. .. z&mun&, S 182 

hlo, of. halo, elo, tto 

alo amu , . . dumode khu kun, B 206 

aspe saman . .. bftnozum, S 228 

— . .. yulgor, S 2^|229 

alo bod (far), B 76,186, S 98 
alo dukhtar . .. b& soqot, B 264 

, „ bftre tu, B 140 

, .. bastft dori, B 108 

. .. boghe shumbyum, S 26 

— — , bume shomoyum, 

8191 


... ohi migi, B42 

— — — , .. dukbtaron-i, B 28 

... gape bogo, 8 108 

— ... gudoyaaS29 

. hamsoya sbumoyum, 


, .. kamar ko. B 139 

, .. katdi tu msro, B 248 

. .. khamir-a, 8 200 

— . .. khud kun, B 269 

— — , .. mikuni tu, B 92 


alo dukhtar moriit murda binum, 

8115 

••• namidi, 8 196 

. .. nor, B 46 

, .. num dori, 8 119 

nunwoya, 8 113 

— . pur-a, 8 117 

...sadoya, 8 114 

_ . .. tanofe bftstfl dori, 8 39 

— . .. tu bur-k, B 141 

alo hay balke bide, B 18 

kaugi . .. mikuni ti, B 86 

khole labe . .. umad, B 194 

pusar • t. bdand-a, S LIS 

alolo, of. lolo, ay lolo * 
alolo gule atey, B 16 

momo, B 15 

gulew khon ka, B 12 

guluki mo, B 13 

aloloy (6m), B 14 
amire Miriam • •• nur, B 31 
aaor khub-& . •• kandk, B 207 
— — sakht • .. khurdft, B 110 
arokohin • • . chite Fereng-k, B 284 
, chite kalamkor, B 195 
, dSnor, 8 35 
... dork yorum,B 233 
. .. dorum, 8 201 
kunumman, 8 33 
.. naqqosb, 8 173 
.. Rashti, 8 139 
... simkash kunum 

B285 
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arakohin . .. tirma bodo» S 36 

— . .. tuyum man, S 24 

• .. war poyS., B 86 

araqohin, cf. arakohi, arakchin 
Arif, cf. Aruf 

Aruf . .. nush n8ka, S 233 

. .. omadftyi, S 226 

. .. air shuda, S 232 

. .. tuyi, S 230 

arus kuchak . .. nedora, B 86a 
ay dust tu gnli . befrist, B 244 

Khudo iahk . . . riawo miahum, 

B 175 

— lolo, cf. alolo 

Neso • *. hainnm, B 20 

az i bodgir . . . yonim, S 47 

injo . .. gul bekorum, B 56 

— - . .. Turshish so gador-6, 

B 228 

iahqe tu . .. muzunum, S 25 

qazo . .. Tawaa, B 38 

Shozila to rudkhuna, B 67 

az XL bolo . .. Biarey tu, B 119 

... kawg-u kaftar, 

B196 

safide, B 118 

sangi, S 138 

. .. yoram, S 142 

azize ... gul bd ruydt, B 229 

lizzati ... chiz-d, B 71 

azizun . .. siyoh-as, S 180 
ba Chohak . .. kuri dorum, B 199 
dimbolat ... Khiwa, S 176 

— gard puahtd . .. bandoz, S 163 

Harot . .. begirum, B 186 

hazoron • .. dodo oh, S 219 

Khusp , khuTum man, B 77 

— kurbune, cf. ba qurbune 

ba puBhte bum . . . khobum uma, 

S78 

_ nazora mikuna 

yor, B 120 

. qadamro, S 68 

, ,, dilwar, B 191 

— kol ... rabot, S 110 

bd qurbune kachakoi lula mastat, 

840 

khate . .. yor, S 14 

— kuae . .. mishum, B 261 

— kuae . .. nedoTfi, B 262 

. .. aibe muhubat, B 68 

. .. tormetordt, B 236 

. .. yore mdluaft, B 57 

aahro . .. nebinum, B 247 

ahalworat . putahuro, 8 109 

— Siatune . .. khunaye man, B 59 

tu yak . .. bd roye, B 121 

tuyi bogh ... kunum man, 

B198 

— yor bugu . .. niyum, S 74 
bftlan, of- beland, bvlaad 


b&lan bolo . .. labat qand, S 27 

— . .. mundayam mu, 8 46 

~ — . .• tu dori, 8 148 
bftnol bulbul . .. bul^l, B 122 
bapuahum ... jodugariro, B 123 
bar, cf. war 

b&ri ruye . .. bighiahe yor, B 230 

. .. raftum, B 87, 8 131 

barow gurge aaharo she, B 197 
bazan nayro . .. dili man, B 124, 

8 167 

— - nola . .. koremon-d, B 126 
bio dy biwafo . .. kun, B 209, 8 67 
bio dy Fotimdye . .. ralurd, B 126 

_ — khollEholdyi man, 

B 127 

_« — , . . muaammo, B 128 

— ' — — . yor, 8 106 

dy tighe . . . dilwar, B 208 

dz dar , .. hamiaha, B 88 

ben^tn ... watan gu, B 32, 

8134 

bio keohur mechur, B 19 

bio boloyi bum . .. biorum, 8 7 

. filoni, 8 15 

dukhtar ; .. gedoya, B 210 

bio to ... benozum, B 72 

mane tu . .. shim, B 248 

biobu • .. balke gandum, B 129 
bod dz bolo . ,. bolo, B 130 [8 11 

buguftum dukhtar^ ... junum, 
buhor uma . .. buhor-um, 8 172 
buland, cf. bdlan 
buland boloi . .. qaud, B 211 

. .. omadum man, B 237 

oyum . .. mubteloyum, B 231 

ohaahmd bar dare . .. uftod, 8 61 
ohdahmum adfid . .. beroyi tu, B 73 
cboahmune sioh ... pare magaa, 

B90 

— — . .. Siatun girift, B 89 

— siyohdt . .. bdbur, 8 38 

— . . . rob burdd, B 219 

ohiro dz panjala . • . yor, 8 37 
— • bar dam . .. jonum, 8 102 
obiro^ • .. boloyi fiauz, B 76 
chorto . .. zi Jahannam rishd, B 176 
ohunun bolum . . . bddoni, 8 161 
ohununki mirdwi . .. bodium, S 106 

... Fddiahd, 8183 i 

— . .. Muqiaa, 8 97 

— ... ndgob kun, B 192, 

8182 

* ~ ■* • .. ti*m mdn, B 193 
da, cf . dar 

dd bune bulau . .. shdwom, B 33 
dd mine . .. bdkhobum, 8 M 
^ ... ohaman, 8 220 

kaukaho mast-unit 
820 

dd mine miwdho . . , moyum, 8 22 
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da puflhte bune . .. oma, 8 9 

kala . .. Zaynab, S 8 

dar i kor ... nedora, 8 116 

u luze . .. khol mizad, B 132 

dare darchoro . .. gul, 8 76 

. .. Kermun neshinun, B 91 

khonat . .. berizuxn, 8 64 

— . .. gadoyi, 8 188 

— khuna . .. dudariya, 8 30 
dare qalayi Alyak . .. baatan, 8 59 

Birjand . .. shu, B 131 

Chohak . .. dora, B 200 

dasmole sara . .. kard, 8 60 

do, cf. du 

de to dukhtar . .. miraf, B 43 
deli dorum . .. mdn nis, B 135 

man . .. dogh doik, 8 12 

— . .. gham nedora, 8 166 

delum az . .. aiyoh-ils, 8 166 

mikhoB . .. boshum, 8 107 

. .. nay, 8 88 

. . . nemzabozi, 8 129 

moya . .. boshum, B 220 

doroziyi . .. mero kuaht, B 246 
derew raft (tia), B 133 
di, cf. de, du 
dil, cf. del 

dirakhte (irkawu . .. bi, 8 133 

. .. bodo, 8 162 

dirakhto . nUdorim, 8 128 
diahaw da bogh . .. kholi, 8 99 
du chashmunat . . muna, 8 76 

— ohashmunum ... yak bor, 

B 134 

das da . . . dorum, 8 81 

ohui budim . . . biobu, B 201 

du to dilbdr , .. nimayi dil, B 

177 

dukhtar ... badidum, 

S 189 

guzar kard, 

B 109 

zulfune . .. payi gudi, 8 77 

dukhtar . .. kamini tu man-um, 

B242 

. .. tu miiro, 8 70 

dukhtare okhundoha, B 266 
dukhtaro . .. altimos, 8 214 

. . . mukuna, 8 213 

dwist man . .. Kuchun, 8 123 
elo, cf. alo 
ey, cf . ay 

ey lolo, of. alolo, aylolo 
ghlla . .. kuh dirii^t-ft, B 180 

... pushti kol-um, B 136, 

8 198 

gar marg ... bugBonxm, 8 281 ^ 

tnoh . •• n&kanumi 8 71 

gham, of. qam 

ghariU aakht . karda, B 98 
ghulom, of. gulom 


gul . .. gul-a, B 79 
gule da . .. kardi, S 124 

kalumfere man, B 178 

gule sad balk . .. gulun-e, B 137 

... key bu, B 60,181 

Burkhum . .. ramidi, 8 60 

gulomi kardi . .. hasti, S 1U8 
gurg*u chopun, 8 199 
halo, cf. alo, elo, ilo 
halo bod (fer), B 44 

dard (ier), B 45 

haloli Zamzama, B 263-4 
har ki . .. natarsa, 8 63 

jo . .. kliobum nenuyo, B 265 

Haaan mehtar . .. ziu kun, B 261 
hawo garm-a , .. dile man, B 112 

— . .. mikunti dil, 13 138 

. . neyoya, B 47 

hayhoyi . .. murghobi ro, B 267 
h&zor hazor owurdayim, B 26 
helo, cf. alo 

holo aruse . .. kunum mo, B 17 
Husayno ... bor, 8*193 

— . .. bulghur bodo, 8 194 

. .. Chibmtizor-um, 8 196 

mugzori, 8 184 

i bod ki . .. mo shod -a, B 61 
i bogh • kuj-as, 8 49 
ilo, of. alo, halo, helo 
imniz . .. khonum, 8 211 

— BU ruz . .. ruz, B 80 
in, cf. i 

injo ng,mimonum, 8 217-8 
alakro . . . das mesuza, B 212 
; ftwuno . .. ahanni shumoro, B 142 
, one mo . .. bedi mo, B 24 
onunaye man . .. neahu, B 62 
caboye • .. bar9.t kun, S 192 
kad (qadd), cf. kat, kate 
kaftori bi, 8 209 

. ,, dasmol dori. B 144, 
8 66 

... welku, Bl« * 

kalamfurro . .. kardi rdwuna, B 146 
kalamro sar . .. duna, 8 154 
kat, cf . qadd 

katat Sz dur . .. filoni, S 16 
kate Bawra . .. nftgarda, S 31 
katum bar jastd . .. nedorum, B 146 
katori luki . ,. pistd dorum, B 182 
kelogbe • .. khunayi man, B 94 

— Bar flioh . .. bur-il, B 221 
kelote mir . .. war puaht, B 95 
Khadij& . .. telo kun, 8 48 

— • .. tu kardi, 8 80 
khar • .. armnne khar, B 27 
kharo . .. kharkhaaune, B 28 
kharidum ahol . .. kadakro, B 94 
khoitt aroBU • .. biugolk, B 29 
khndftt gufti . .. Bole digft, B 183 
Khudo gar bol . .. miparidum, B 97 
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Khudowando duto ... maa dey» 

B81 

— , , . khor ofaridd, B 238 
Khudoyo . .. oBhiktarum kun, 8 52 

par . .. girum, S 136 

khudum injo . .. ddriwgol, S 141 

. .. Shikasta, 8 140 

. .. Madina* B 147 

khushat Kermun . .. Kermun, fi 213 
kubore doure . .. namisha* 8 100 
lab, cf. law 

labdt busum . .. oyad, 8 86 

kaymoq-u ... pdnir-il, 8 120 

labe bun . .. mindmoyi, 8 72 
lawum ba . . . qum dora, 8 23 
Ldylo . .. hanoband, 8 216 
lolo, oC. alolo, ay lolo 
lolo . .. bodyun, 8 204 
. bogh-a, 8 206 

— . .. gandum, 8 207 
mahala Iwr karda . .. raf, B 222 
margi kbar, 8 21G 

maro . .. az Khur burdftn, B 245 
Mashad . .. gardum, 8 178 
Mashadro . .. guft, 8 177 
maska . .. shir-d, 8 212 
Mazinu . ,. Kroq-as, 8 176 
tiiikhom . .. haloli Zamzama, B 263 
inirem bozor • .. isfahun, B 22 
mo arua miberim, B 21 
mohe ahaw . .. tu kunum, 8 34 
Muhammad . .. oward, 8 202 
muBalmono . • . Boghron-um, B 170 

. •• buland-um, B 260 

— — . .. chi wakht-a, B 160, 184 
Fedeahk . .. dur, B 148 

jaras . .. bogh-a, B 149 

... kami kam, B 98 

Kelotum, B 99 

— - . .. miwini, B 226 
nakardum . .. boghwoni, S 125 
nd khud minim , .. binam, B 156 
ndkhurdum . •. ahud, 8 130 
namad-ro . .. qoli, 8 161 
namdk ahur . .. mandoz, 8 58 
nametuonum . .. az del, 8 85 
Qdmoze ahum . .. Afriz-um, B 151 
. .. biqazo ahu, B 48 

— • •. furu ahu, B 164 

. .. kardum, B 49 

— . .. Khur budum, B 223 

. .. KuUyum, 8 162 

. .. mdymune khola B 156 

. .. puahti S&ngu, B 260 

. .. rdaoni, 8 181 

. .. auyi kuohd, B 152 

— . .. tu rabote, B 153 

... uma, 8 5 

Naaru-jon, B 268 

ndye kelyun . .. derozum« 8 41 

— . .. mu, 8 166 


negohi kuhi Kozargoh ... man, 

B187 

roye Kormanj . .. man, B 158 

negore man . .. girifta, B 202 
negore nozdnin . ohi didi, B 68 

— . .. falfale man, B 256 

. *. ghulomat, 8 21 

. haatum, B 167 

— ... riza ddndun, B 74, 

3 62 

negoro raftdn . .. az man, B 253 
neahinum war . .. adroy, B 169 
Neaoye nale . .. telo kun, B 239 
nore nimrda, 8 210 
ohangar . .. bale-u, B 69 
olubolu khaatd . .. dir uinddi, B 267 
pdriruye . .. ba mo ohi, B 34 
pudun . .. kurumaoq, B 70 
puadr amu . .. kunum mu, 8 147 

— — — • .. malla, 8 145 

— . .. aukhtum mu, 8 146 

qadd, cf. kat, kate 

qam da delakat • • , inaholo, 8 54 
qul baqul ... ruye tero, B 160 
rabote Zafaroni . .. dora, 8 179 
raftum ba aine puahta, B 30 

dukone timaozi, B 265, 8 223 

rama dar aare • .. oya, B 214 
rdaidum . .. di royi, 8 206 
riwoyat-a • .. ohekundar-ro, B 262 
rohum dur-u . .. lang, B 39 
aabantuyi . .. dona k^a, 8 73 
aado • .. mikunum man, B 100 
aare ohorauyi Harot ... budum, 

B 188 

darwoze . .. Zaynab, B 51 

■■■ daatat . .. dora, B 161 
gilgd . •• niahaatum, 8 4 

— kuoha . .. ad-dile tang, B 101 
, .. Bar zad, B 75 

aare kuhe . .. ba duahum, B 165 

. Bog^run-um, B 162 

. jufte aetora, B 240 

, ,, kallepoyum, B 113 

— • .. negiriatum, B 50 

. .. panjaye ahir, B 164, 

8 143 

. zhiwa kunum, B 163 

. .. Bhudum man, B 102 

— . .. war orum, B 110 

. .. watan kun, 8 93 

oahuk . .. nedora, B 189 

owe Farize . .. doia, B 114 

puahta . .. alew ku, B 82 

aare qalayi amir . .. man, B 68 

— ■■ ■ " Giahod • dora, B 88 

, man, B 258 

_ —^Shuqp . .. panin«a, B 224 
Bare Aye . .. kardiiad, B 166 

— Neaoye •••beriianitB 241 

— — aangin . .. dorik, 8 112 
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Bara&doBto • kftrdii S 126 

B&cftt b&r . .. buwmum, 8 9L 
. — gardum . .. bi» S 197 
Barom b& • •• Masomowot, B 84 

bftr dor . . kuoi B 232, S 186-7 

saruiu dard l<er), B 87 

. .. dardmandi, B 40 

gardan, S 168 

holi nftdorum, 8 159, 

160 

zonu nadorum, 8 111 

sarumro aaraarak . .. burda, 8 55-6 
aSlroyi yore . . . houz*a, B 104 

— — . .. nedora, B 103 

ae, of. Bu 

ae muakole ... zargar, 8 32 
ae pan ruz . judoynm, 8 96 

neyuma, 8 60 

ae to dukhtar . .. miraf, 8 1 (B 
36) 

gaJgyi . .. doi&m, 8 203 

aetora, of. uatora, aitora 

aetora dar hawo ... anuhaw« B 216 

— - — <• oamun . .. eftida, B 226 

midawft . .. ku, 8 137 

aetora aar . . . begirS., 8 61 

. „ budum, 8 82, B 167 

~,..dimbol,S169,170 

aetor&yi oamun . .. beland 4, 8 122 

, „ muahtariyum, B 216 

ahab, of. ahaw 

ahakar boloye . . . dandun, B 65 
ahalwore aruae . « • owurda, B 23 
ahamol bode . .. bar sdyoy&i B 63 

..,khub-a,S164 

. miyoya, 8 171 

dam ... amahaw, 8 166 

ahawi , .. d& Khar ^dum, B 62 

— mahtow . .. miah, 8 6 

. .. noyuma, 8 83 

khobum neyoma, B 106 

pora, 863 

. .. raft, B 106 

...yor,S46 

di&mba . .. kardum, 8 167 

ahaw to bft . .. aukhtttpm, 8 144 
ahatur da zire . .. ahirin, B 217 

— uo H . .. bor dofA, B 168 
shutiuo . .. bolo namiahe, B 116 


ahuturo .. bor kard ... raft, B 190 
aitork, of. aetorS, uatora 
aiyob ohashmi ... imniz didum, 
B 66, 111, 8 13 

. .. pok mika, B 64 

aiyohi ahaw ... mard, 8 199 
au, of. ae 

an to dukhtar . .. Koahun, B 36 (8 1) 
t6ro didum . . . omadum man, B 1 69 
tu boloyi ... Bhuedori, B 227 
— - dar boloyi ... rahno, 8 43 

ki dur -i . .. befres, 8 92 

— y6rum . .. chiro-i, B 206 

war bun-i . , . warowar, B 36 

zulfune . .. muhorum, 8 18 

turo moyum ... chi migi, 8 104 
tuyi bogh ... tu kholt, B 107 
a ohunguke . .. mijo, 8 208 

yore man . .. bolo mioya, B 171 

.... . owdori, B 204 

ney dorii, B 170 

un, of. u. 

nahtur . .. da bulandi, B 26 
uatora, of. aetor£L, aiCora 
uatora da . .. amah&w, 8 94 
... bolo, 8 174 

— ... ghaltona, 8 67 

... aad-u bia, 8 17 

war, of. bar 

war khiz . .. mane tu, B 66 
war kiohft . .. mirawum man, 8 2 

— , .. duroz-a, 8 79 

welem daati . .. imahow, B 249 
wiloyat dor-a . .. wiloyat, B 41 
yak daate . . . yo na, 8 138 

to dukhtar ... raahid'il, B 172 

yo ki bor . .. rohiyum ku, B 174 

. .. wale man, B 173 

yo Babb ... bo man, B 218 
yori dorum . .. bune, B 264 
yorum da dare . .. Joah a, 8 3 
candn'U . .. amdiow, B 37 

buaum . .. gaahta. 8 64 

zamon&yi bi . .. kard, 6 160 
aftnum gkryA . .. bogh&t, B 206 
S^ynab dil . . . dodi, 8 42 
ainuatu • .. bohor ku, 8 168 

— . .. diorwodor-um, 8 127 
... nkdomm, 8 149 
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Index to the speoimens of Kurdish poetry quoted in the '* on 
Khoraaani Kurdish,** 


Abbasowot ... po-takhat-a, 129 
alo • .. awre, 36 

boron . .. boron, 16 

kachke Karamona, 168 

kachke . .. masti, 78 

alow jigi, 180 

Ashkowota wa pAykom-a, 117 
ay dil ... maghrur, 190 
az chuohike . .. ma, 80 

... dawe ma, 166 

. . . perima, 166 

. .. dakhozem, ^ 

kulliike ta beberem, 173 

shawetim . .. markka, 160 

wa tane (6 m), 49 

aze dor-em ... khor-em, 164 

— gulem ... ma, 177 

— la . .. dilom, 77 

barum . khwa-dho, 161 
— ^ tema azi nema, 176 

— ... duron, 104 

. — . , . Bhera, 30 

— zha Gherie, 172 

— Faraske, 125 

— Maahate, 127 

— Morise, 93 

— Uiwine, 139 

Shuruti, 20 

Turwati, 33 

bar ra . .. gulohin, 9 

— ... kerem, 14 

. . . zori, 40 

bazhne derizh . .. keshyoya, 103 

... nowa, 168 

. .. ku kom, 81 

. .. zarowiya, 48 

be chukh kare (6 m), 91 
bedil kora sarowoni, 119 
belak ... rata, 47 
beni Borne wa kuleahk^a, 99 

— moion wa kalgar-a, 97 
beren . .. Omor beren, 134 
bolokbona ... beland-a, 147 
bozor mishten (his), 92 
ohara chowe . .. di, 160 

. .. kachike, 15 

nonen tu dapezhi, 136 

— . .. ziwistona, 6 
chike osmu ohale nan-o, 146 
ohikh la kowe (bM), 161 
obioyi, cf. chyoyi ^ 

chite . .. gulkhur-ft, 64 
ohowe ... here, 26 

— . .. ohuchiko, 17 


ohowe , •• koni, 6 
. .. maka, 36 

— . .. moron, 64, 88 

... teron, 18 

chyoyi ... biyft, 60 
. .. markh-a, 32 

— ... palla, 7 
chuma ... korak, 197 
dft here-dho (bis), 67 

— war . . . owa, 63 
darde dile . .. koria, 176 
ddri ... hafshon-a, 68 

— khuna ta dulat-a, 143 
kale . .. mager, 178 

dawo . .. nurboron-a, 70 
dawodoron (6 m), 22 
dil kpwirin (6 m), 82 
— • ... khamili, 185 

wa dordo (6 m), 113 

dile mene ... dard-a, 116 
' ' . «. nola, 133, 184 

doroy . .. keriya, 38 
du gul . .. asmin-dho, 100 
du kachike • .. hawen, 43 
— — — — ker, 83 

dukme . .. duna, 26 
dumon . .. molona, 84 
eho taren ... qizin, 37 
gul wa ra*dho (6 m), 96 
gule ... kharmona, 195 
guli . .. bar da, 28 
Gurji ... dar kat, 182 
halkeshyon All- wall, 179 

harchi . .. halnoni, 112 
bar kas . .. halgere, 130 
haspe Jaju ... joniya, 2 
hawo garm-a (6 m), 69 
hiwo ohand-a (6 m), 101 

rUina (6 m), 144 

imamzoda (6ts), 44 

wa goldasta, 141 

wa kawice, 19 

im . .. asar ker, 186 
— • bozoro . .. dona, 114 

nowa wa dawon-a, 86 . 

Jafar^kuli biohora, 191, 196 

Sanum khon, 192 

kaohik ohuna sar karizon, 137 

— halestio bewe, 194 
kachke Komisbi, 181 
Karamen . .. moniye, 3 
kerdt mini (bis), 76 

— shomi, 121 
keroai ...lata, 156 
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keroai . .. owiya, 160 
kudho tare . .. mi, 142 
kulA • • • chite, 21 

... mur&, 10 

niw-a, 79 

kuloy . .. qalam, 162 
la mektebe bulandi, 183 
— — moyne hey^in, 187 . 
la Bar bandU (&m), 45 

dore(6{r), 12 

owe (6w), 140 

owe runiehtiya, 131 

pere (&m), 51 

sari . .. juri, 163 

le Cherie (6 m), 111 

lowuku . .. monl, 118 

le, cf. iu, lo 

lo kaohike . .. ma<dho, 106 

tu Nowboghi, 169 

kajakon che keriya, 85 

— lowuku (6i«), 162 
lo, cf. lu, le 
111 shewone . .. ke-a, 23 
lu, c£ lo, le 

inanzilak ... Zaworon-a, 138 
maror taren . . • ohion, 132 
moheu gawra . .. men-a, 140 
mule bowe . .. wa, 87 

. „ mayona, 110 

molo . .. gawe-dho, 62 
rnolon ... Taydil-do, 100 
noti gule gulowe, 103 
oshik . .. chinora, 153 
owe chiou . .. khulla, 05 

tara . .. shiwa, 106 

Parton . .. urancha, 174 
pazi . .. mishin-a, 166 

. .. pir-a, 94 

pisbyo kuohe Melon dar bu, 107 
qalam qatu (6 m), 135 
rie chuya . .. owo, 42 
Bar wa darow (6ts), 120 

karon (6*e), 148 

shoi (6 m), 72 

serdonin beraf . .. keren, 1 
shalwor . . . kadhak-a, 56 


Bhalwor khish-khish, 188 
shoristone boghistone, 29 
showa . .. bhore, 68 

. .. ro katini, 170 

ruyo bon da ke. 198 

ruye ... chule, 128 

— ... torye-dho, 164 
showo ... Bar ma, 59 
luo-khona (6ts), 63 
siaa buza noti heka, 66 

mion, 66 

Buwe lindo (6 m), 61 

ta wa Bare kar, 157 
wa ben . . . dakaton, 57 
ghuasa ma (6 m), 41 

— kulie wa tashie, 34 
wa qurbone . .. bowe, 13 

. .. khunla, 167 

war katio hiwo yozda, 71 
ware gawri (6 m), 189 
ware ... jore, 73 

mole . .. Boz ke, 124 

waren dawon . .. keni, 123 
wo shawona . . . shawe, 90 
won shawono wo ruyono, 122 
wono bog-an .. buston, 171 

. .. tenna, 89 

ya (zha) ... to Negowe, 46 
yftk tu . .. az-em, 126 
zha ben . .. kaske, 8 
— « , ,, ke-na, 24 

— — . .. Kushkhonaya, 4 

lena, 27 

— — . .. pon-a, 74 

ohiona to julgbona, 55 

ewordo . .. ma, 39 

kulute . .. dokatem, 31 

zhama kun-a, 08 

, miron, 116 

zha we ... beron, 11 

... wAro, 62 

zhabey . .. kajin>a, 75 
zhawro ... raya, 146 
Ziwar busa . .. tare, 108 * 
zowe mazen (6 m), 102 




Abtiolb No. 6. 


A Biography of Ruzbihan al-Baqli. 

By W. IvANOW. 

In my papers, ‘*The Sources of Jami’s Nafahat,” in the 
Journal of the Asiatie tSoeiety of Bengal, vol. XVIII, 1922, pp. 
385-402, and ** More on the Sources of Jami’s Nafahat,” ibid,, 
vol. XIX, 1923, pp. 299-303, 1 gave a review of those works 
from which Jami derived the information on which his famous 
hagiological compilation, the Nafafj^uH-uns min hadardti'l’quda 
(completed in 883 A.H./1478 A.D.) is based. Many of these ori- 
ginal works are referred to explicitly; some of them can lie 
identified with a great degree of probability, but after all there 
are still a number of biographical notes in the Nafalmt, the ori- 
gin of which is uncertain. 

While on a tour in Persia in the autumn of 1928, I 
have found a manuscript in Shiraz, containing a detailed 
biography of RuzbihAn al-Baqll. When it was collated with the 
corresponding passages in the NafaJ^t, dealing with Kuzbih&n 
and his friend Abu’l-Hasan Ka^uya (notes 320 and 321, 
according to Nassau-Lees’ edition, Calcutta, 1869), it became 
apparent that Jami perused this work, or at least, some other 
which was based on it. The biography is extremely interesting 
not only as a hitherto entirely unsown item of Persian Sufic 
hagiology, but also on account of its references to the social 
life in Shiraz on the eve of the Mongol invasion. It would be 
useful therefore to give a full account of it, even apart from its 
connection with Jami’s Nafdhdt, 

Shaykh,— or, as it is still pronounced in Shiraz,— Shlkh 
Abu Muliammad Ruzbihan h Abl Nast al-Baqll al^asA’I 
(as his name is written on his tomb, not al-Basaslrl, as one 
would expect), i.e., of Fasa, died at an advanced age in Shiraz, 
in the beginning of Muharram 606 A.H./tbe middle of July 1209 
A.D. As narrated in the present biography, he was buried 
in an empty uncovered ddifcan, a large outer room, in the side of 
the rdbdt in which he resided (fol. 29). The place, used for 
the burial of some of his relations, was r^arded as a holy place, 
and probably had some special decoratiouB, architectural or 
otherwise, which were so prominent that people who did not 
know Shiraz could easily recognise it, as can be inferred from a 
Mory of two darwishes who at once found it (£E. 30v-3lv).^ 

■ 4 

. 1 Ibn Batato, who visited Shicai about 725/1325, mentions 
i'tirine of BUsbihAn as one of the most important in the city, see voL 11^ 

P ^ (ed. Defrtmefy el Senguinetti, Forth 1863-S). 
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Spedttldevotionfl were offered here on Wednesdays (cf. ff. 35v* 
36 t). 

Unfortunately, early works on the maxSrs of Shiraa, like the 
Shaddu*l-izar (MS Or. 3396 in the British Museum, of. 0. Bien’s 
Supplement to the Arabic Catalogue, No. 677), and others, are 
not accessible to me at present, and I cannot trace the history 
of the holy place. The author of the FSra-nama, Mlrza Hasan 
Husaynl Fasa’l, who was writing about 50 years ago, mentions 
(il, 167), that the building {‘iimrat — Judging from what he says, 
built of bricks), was in his time a ruin, and that local inhabi- 
tants used to carry away the bricks for their own needs. The 
author of the Tara^iqu%^a*iq, a little later, writes (II, 286) 
that the shrine “ ne^s repair. ” When I visited the {dace in 
September 1928, T found the mafyaUa, which is called, probably 
for the last century at least, moAoffa-t-Darh-t-iSktJfch, prosperous 
in appearance, but the houses seemed all fairly new. Then 
was no trace whatever of any special building. The grave was 
situated in a waste space between houses, looking like a very 
small compound. It is approached by a narrow lane, and has 
a door, which is usually locked. The ground was covered with 
rubbish . At the back there was a large slab of grey stone, which 
had the names of the twelve imams carved round it. ^e sur- 
face was oxtnmely worn, and no amount of brushing and wash- 
ing helped one to read the name of the person whose grave 
it was intended to cover Only the date 926 A.H./1620 A.D. 
could bo read, and that with difficulty. Although J was 
assured by the local inhabitants that this was the grave of the 
Shikli, it was thus impossible to accept this. Trying to clear 
the rubbish I found near by, a little lower and nearer to the en- 
trance, a broken slab of grey yellowish stone, with a square 
Ku6o BimiUa running around. Digging a hole at the head 1 
found an inscription, on which, fortunately, the name of the 
Shikh and the date of his death were preserved.^ 

The local people have no memories of the Shikh except 
that he was a Sunnite. This fact explains the neglect of 
his grave. 

The manuscript acquired in Shiraz (dating apparently from 
the beginning of the ix e. A.H./xv c. A.D.) contains only a 
portion of the work, and it is impossible to ascertain bow much 
is lost.* The biography was written by a great-grandson of Mto 


r *010 inscription is carved in high relief. It is not artistio in its 
exwurion. The slab has cracked in several places, and the head-side 
of it is broken into two in the middle, with a large piece roiw»"g at the 
top. It is strange to see in the date no mention of the diqr of the 
month. There were apparently many other tombs in the same m* 
closure near BQabiUbi's mve, bat all of are covered with a fhtek 
layer of earth and rubbish, Ad could not oe examined without special 
excavations. 

2 It contains 36 leaves, 26 by 16 cm., the text oomqiying 17,6 by 
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Shikh. His uame is not found in this copy; he refers to 
bis father simply as Shaykhu’i-IsISm (ff. 34y, 36 t, etc.), and he 
several times mentions his grand>father, Fakhru’d-dln Ahmad 
the son of the Shikb (ff. 19, 21, 24, 24v, 27v). The work was 
composed towards the end of the viith e. A.H./xiiith e. A.D., 
in any case later than 678 A.H./1280 A.D. as Shaykh Najlbu’d- 
din ‘All Buzghush, who died in that year (cf. the NafaMi, p. 
548), is referred to as being already dead (f. 3). 

Most probably the biography was divided into the usual 
chapters on the birth and descent of the Shikb, his early years 
and school days, early miracles, the miracles of mature age, his 
compositions, his death and the miracles which took place after 
it. Of these there are preserved in this fragment : the chapter 
dealing with the miracles “in the time of life" {dar saman-j- 
this heading is not genuine, and is written by a different 
hand), containing 28 separate stories (Atlrdj/af) ; at the end (f. 26) 
there is a short poem in praise of Buzbihan. After this there is 
only one page (f. 26v), the beginning of the fourth bob, on the 
Shikh’s instruction on the subjects of to/sir rndMadilha (dor 
fawd’id-i-tafsir tea hatSth), in the spirit of Sufic doctrine. It is 
divided into three faala, the first dealing with his works on to/sir, 
the second with those on hoMih, and the third witli his com* 
nientary of the ten paradoxal maxims (shathiyyat) by some Sufis. 
Here only the beginning of the first fasl is preserved, giving an 
extract from his Tafmr} 

After an originally blank page, now containing a jpoetical 
fragment, begins the last chapter, without any heading. It 


!»,6 cm., with 16 lines to a page, without border linef. Hand-made 
yellowish paper, about 0,09 mm. thick. The handwriting is bold, and 
appears not skilled, as if the scribe who copied the M8. was a schoolboy 
or a man who rarely used the pen. Ff. 27-36 are copied by a different 
linnH The orthography is archaic ; the second scribe often introduces 
more modem usages ^an those of the copyist of the flrst half of the M8. 

1 TheSTo/sir, with the title * ArSWI-teySw >1 ja’tji'i-Cm'an, or 
'Aru'isu'Mtnzil, is known in many copies: British Museum, 1689; 
Berlin, Ahlwardt, 807 ; Cairo, 1,180 ; many MSS in Turkey : RSghib 197 ; 
Yani 60; Nflri ‘Uthm. 322; Qad! ‘a8karl24; Waliyyu’d-din 173; Ilakim 
Oghlu 106, etc. Lith. in Cawnpore, 1883. One copy is wiA the Asiabc 
Society of Bengal, Ar. 379. The quotation given here contains the begm. 
ning of the commentary on the FStiba. The commentary on some ten 
hadidu by the Shikh ia apparently lost. The comment^ on the Skat- 
AiyySf, according to L. Massignon, La pcuri<ni^ol~HaUaj, Fans, 1922, vol. 

II, Bibliographie, No. 1091, exists ia the mosque libraries at Con^- 
tinople, i.e.. Shahid ‘AH Piah», 1342, and 

^lassignon mentions fttao two other Feteien works by the Bhikh s AtMO-f- 
Qudaiyyat which is found in FariSp Suppl. Fersan, 1356; and 
Fawosin. The work which Jami calls KMMlnmuiSr /i haahfl 
•ind which he may have seen (as he quotas it), is mentioned by Haiji 
Khalifa, No. i425pSimply as a book on Sufism, without any fur^ details. 

It is difficult to in what relation it stands to the work with a some* j ^ 
what similarly soundins title, the M-5ciyilnt*l-<ifiisfifp 

mentioned by Frof. L, luMdgnon {op. oft.. Mo. 380b). 
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with the death of Ruzbihfin, and the miracles which were 
observed on his grave. It contains 10 stories, bat there is 
a lacuna after f. 32. On !• 36v there is jkh<ilfa*t-hA5b, of which 
only one line is preserved : 

... Jil ‘ vi*f ^ 

It will not take much space to mention briefly the contents 
of the stories in order to facilitate the identification in cose 
anotiier copy may be found somewhere, or if some traces of 
this work may be discovered in Persian literature. 

1. (f. 1). Ruzbih&n miraculously knows and settles 

the domestic troubles of Faqihu’l-lah. 

2. (f. Iv). Shaykh Abu Bakr refuses R.’8 hospitality, 

and is humUiated. 

3. (f. 3). Na]lba’d-dla ‘All Buzghush tells about 

meeting R. in his childhood. 

4. (f. 3v). B.’8 servant, ‘All KnwSrl, tells how the 

Shlkh guessed his thoughts. 

5. (f. 4). HSjjl Muhammad meets two lions on his 

pilgrimage, os predicted by R. 

6. (f< 6). R. knows the dream seen Iqr Kutdfin Shah. 

7. (f. 7). Muhammad BakhtySr ShitSsI is directed to 

get his lAirqa from Sbamsu’d-din Haydar 
HSshiml. R. prohibits the latter to go 
on pilgrimage, and his disobedience is 
punished. 

8. (f. 9). Atabek Abu Bakr b. Sa'd (623*658/1226- 

1260) tells to Mahmud ShirKzl how he 
met R. and was honoured by him. 

9. (f. 9v). Baha’u’d-din Yazdl hands over his money 

to R., instead of using it for his [nlgri* 
mage, and has a holy dream. 

10. (f. lOv). ShayUi Mubfirak, a relation of Abu’l*Hasaa 

Karduya, tells bow R. increased water in 
the MK’u’t-tayr spring, and after this dis- 
appeared for some time in the Masjid-i- 
Suiaymftn. 

11. (f. llv). ImSmu’d-din Mih-Kurdi of ShabfingKra be- 

comes the follower of R. 

12. (f. 12v). Sbamsu’d-dm Ghassfil, one of R.’s followetB, 

assists the Shlkh in burying one of the 
Haft-ian.^ 

13. (f. 14). Faqlh Muhammad-i-Ahmad of Shiraz 

omves from R. wood for repairs of his 
house and a money present. 

14. (L 14v). ‘All HSfi? makes Abu fold a follower of R. 
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16. (f. 15v). Ahmad Sahra shows his ability in arranging 
a feast. 

16. (f. 17). Oilman’s lie is punished by R. 

17. (f. 17v). A darwish brings precious oU for healing 

B.’s illness, but the Shikh refuses to ac- 
cept it. 

18. (f. 18). Himid b. Abl Talib becomes sick, 

but is healed hy R. ' 

19. (f. 19). Fakhru’d-din Ahmad,, the Shlkh’s son, 

receives in Kish sweet water sent by R. 
through Ebidr. 

20. (f. 19v). Ehidr is amazed how correctly R. tells the 

story of him and of Musa. 

21. (f. 20). Mu'lnu‘d-dln Karaji, the muiatooUi of the 

raWi of ^liba, tells how R.. predicted 
the death of a darwish. 

22. (f. 21). B. throws down his son, Fakhru’d-din 

Ahmad, from the roof of the rehat, but 
he remains unhurt. 

23. (f. 21). Abu’sh-Shnkur brings some snow for B. 

24. (f. 21v). The thirst of the imhid Abu’l-QSsim al- 

Hawl is miraculously quenched by B. 
in the desert. 

25. (f. 22). ^ahlrn’d-dln KirmSnl predicts the death of 

an enemy of R. 

26. (f. 23). R. in Shiraz relates a dream of some one at 

Firuzfibftd. 

27. (f. 23v). R. refuses to meet AtSbek Sa'd b. Zangl 

(691-623/1196-1226). 

28. (f. 26). R. predicts a victory to Tikla^ b. Zangl 

(671-691/1176-1196). 

Stories contained in the last chapter of the work : 

1. (f. 29v). Ahn TShir recites the 'Coran, and R. from 

his grave takes part in his recitation. 

2. (f. 30). Abu Bakr b. HSmid tells about another 

similar case. 

3. (f. 3()v). Two muilda of Babft’n'd-dln Tazdt visit the 

grave of R. 

4. (f. 31v). The vision of ‘Izzn*d-dln Mawdud. 

6. (f. 32). Tijn’d-dm Ja'far hears a voice from B.*s 
grave. 

6. (f. 38v). Qntbo*d. din Muhammad b. ^afiyyi’d-dm 

Abl*l*ldiayr prays on the grave of B. 

(lacuna.) 

7. (f. 33). NifSmo’d-dm Ridwfti receives promofaoi^ 

after praying on B.’8 grave. ^ * 

1 So vooalissd, usoally pfononnoed TSUa. 
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8. (f. 34 t). Cases of a voice from B.’s grave beiog 

heard by different peojde. 

9. (f. 36v). Why special devotions should be offered on 

B.’s grave on Wednesdays. 

To complete the review of the work it would be useful to 
give here also some remarks as to its historical and philological 
side. 

As is usual in hag^ological works, the chronology of differ- 
ent events related here cannot be reconstructed. The histori- 
cal information which is 3 delded by the fragment does not go 
beyond the fact that the Shikh was apparently a partisan 
of Tikla b. Zangi, and waa not on good terms with the party of 
the brother of the latter, Sa‘d (cf . ff. 23v and sqq.). Some infor- 
mation may be derived concerning the medimvid topography of 
Shiraz. It appears that even in that remote time, at the close 
of the xii th century, the city was separated from the village 
Mas]id-i-6ardl by cultivated fields, as it is nowadays (f. 25 sq.). 
The gate of Isfahan was called at that time Darwftza-i-lstakhr, 
and the Musallfi was lying in that direction, apparently in the 
extensive cemeteries containing the tomb of Hafiz. The place 
where the grave of the S hTkli is situated (called nowadays 
mahaUa-i-Darb-i-Shikh), was within the city walls (f. 13). 
There are references to the large ” bazar {bazar-i-bmurg), eto. 

The orthography of the manuscript is rather archuc. 
although occasionally there are traces of the scribe being 
acquainted with more modem usages also. The pronoun and 
conjunction ki are written rarely as but usually as ^ (ff. 
1-26). DMA instead of dal appears almost regularly in aU'eases 
where it may be expected according to the ancient orthographi- 
cal rules. Traces of local peculiarities of the language may be 
seen in the frequent use of the preposition ba instep of ba : 
rUy ba Shiraz kardim (f. 6), etc., although for the expression 
of “towards” very often no preposition is used at all: baz 
nmdt-i-khiSbdh raft (f. 20v), etc. Sometimes the old preposition 
ford is used : dad fara dost (f . 2v). The early form of ba, iadh 
appears occasionally with the pronouns: badhdshSn (f. 7). 
The suffix -t which may be called the suffix of the verbal 
cohesion ^ and which is called yay-y^atimrari jby the Perrian 
grammarians, appears here frequently. Lexioolo|^oal pecidiari- 
ties are not numerous, and offiy ay kaj (f. 3v), for ay kSthH 
may be noted. 

About the orthc^raphy of the proper names, which are here 
often vocalised, it may be noticed that the name of a Sufi, 
Sdliiba, is here, aa in many old copies of the^a/oMt, written as 
SSl-i-bih ( JL. ) (f. 20). ^It is intere^ing that the names of 


^ Cf. W. Ivsaow, " TObaqai oj Aneari in the M kmguagz ef Bofet,'* 
Journal of the Royal Ailatio Sodety, 1923, pp. S48-&. 
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the root which is written aa here appear as KurdSn Shah 
(vocalised, f. 6), Mih-Kurdl (only Mih is so vocalised, f. llv) ; 
but the surname of the friend of Buzbihan, Abu’l-Hasan, which 
is usually “corrected” into the absurd “ Kurd'awayhi ”, is 
given here vocalised as Karadii, and should obviously be read 
as Karaduya or Kaiduya. 


The question whether or not Jami did know and peruse 
the present biography of RuzbihSn cannot be decided deBnitely 
on formal grounds. But there is a great degree of probability 
that the reply would be in the afiSrmative. Out of six short 
anecdotes which he gives about the Sblkh, one, as stated expli- 
citly, is derived from the work of Ibn al-‘ArabI, al-Futuhatu’l- 
Makkiyya. Of the remaining five, two are found in this biogra- 
phy, as far as it is represented by this fragmentary copy. It 
seems quite probable that it would have been possible to identi- 
fy more of them had the copy been more completq. 

The anecdotes, as they appear in the biography and in the 
Nafahat, are quoted in extenso at the end of this paper, for 
comparison. It is impossible to deny that they are identical in 
contents, and that the only difference is in the phraseology. 
Jami always gives such anecdotes a new form, first in order to 
abbreviate them, and, secondly, to polish their style. 

An additional argument in favour of the admission that 
Jami derived his 'information from this biography may be 
found in the fact that BuzbihSn and his works scarcely possess- 
ed any popularity beyond Shiraz. Yaqut, Ibnu’l-Athir, Y6fi‘l, 
etc., do not mention him. The mediseval authors who in their 
works touched on the mattersdealt with by the Shikh, apparently 
had no knowledge of him. NizSmu’d-din, the author of the 
La&'if-i-Aahrafi, who was writing about 826/1422,^ devoting 
much space to the sAaAiyySf, and Shaykh Adharl Isfar&’inl, in 
his JawShvm’l-aarSr, compost in 840/1436-7,* do notWer to 
BuzbihSn at all. He is occasionally mentioned by Persian his- 
torians, and Fadhi KhwSfl, who wrote in 846/1441, in Khorasan, 
in his mentions BuzbihSn under the year 606/ 

1209, adding the “spiritual pedigree “ of the Shikh.* 

The modem Persian writers in their works derive their 


1 Cf. W. Ivonow, Catalogue of the Peniaii MSS b the A& Soe. of 
Bengal, 1824 (oM eoilMljoii), No. 1S14. The work was lithogr. in Luck- 
now. 

* Of. W. Ivaaow, Cat. of the Petsiaa MSS in the Cunon ooOaetjon, 
As. Soe. of Bengal (1986), No. 489, when nUmum to other oatalognes 
are given. 

* MS of the Aa Boo., “D 278" (s=W. Ivaaow’a Cat., 1924, Na fl|t 
foL 480v. Of. also the Tn'rOMfixMa, p, 793, and Nui'hatufl-qMA, p. 
H6. 
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i nff>r m a.tinn entirely fiom Jami, repeating it in an abbreviated 
form.^ 

I am giving here two extracts from the MS, with tixeir 
parallel stories in the ^a/oftof. The text is given as it stands, 
with preservation of all tne peooliarities of orthography (special- 
ly with regard to the markhig of the idafaty, only someobvions 
and indisputable oases of lapsue cakmi are corrected. The 
text of the corresponding places in the Nafa^ was collated 
with an old copy, dated 10. ix. 1661, and transcribed apparent- 
ly in Samarkand ; — the divergencies are, however, insignificant 

aUl ^JmAs ( ^ * >-* , * ^* ^ (ff. 17v-18) 1 

lytJL \a‘3) J J J* Sl^Ji) 

jl ( *2»A« ‘ AA J+A jA ^1" J Ai^J^ 

o-ili. ^ y ^Uj 

Cyty y OjA j«aA -h » i 

< ^ ti Oiaii isAf ' 

^ iSt 3 \J 3> t/ ^ 

* J 'Wl m4> jj) ajaS au yjf 

Jami in his Nafa^ (p. 289) : 

t#? tjA»i ‘ojL JA \y^ y* jLI )i iLjS J ... 

yaJli. ^^;aS jl y OJjCi (j a£tf 

tjiu aUl oif ijA** iijy ‘ ^J'J iji^y Cjyf 

ihi iS3 ji h ia^3) ij J) jl 

jAe jt o«>J<Mj ^ ^ J^jyy ^ y 

fjii OfAbuiJ af J( 0 C«*f iS3 iS^ ji 

*A^J» 

^)<f t{ ^ yi ^lfJl sL^ jty *a>l£x(ff, 29v*30) H 

tsAf Cyf ia«j8bk jOlt fjfi jff jfyH * AJAjlyak 

^ Ay Ay {jis)A 

» 

1 Cf. farffiqun-ha^*iq, U, 286; 344; 

*5f^fn, 70 ; BtMfSnu*# (see. ed.), 890» ete. 
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J ^ ^ 

^ 3 ^4* J ^ 4,5?* 

iSJ^ iS)^^ iSjr^ eJL^ 

^ry tXni ^A4 >Uj jjiftf jU b ^jj; ijj j3jys ^y ^yAjO 

^ ^tdiAsJLi c»tjf 

For this Jami has (pp. 289-290) : 

^ysut jA iS ^£mA ASi^ «^49U0| jI iS jAJo yb ^t 

Lid Am tStji ^ 1^ ^ 

'**i/ jUi j « <Vw liXu y 

g^U 4^ iS})^ ^ \J^ji ly'^b^ J fi*^m \) 

y[jd A^ is^ j^j^ ^ jb^ ^ 

Jl^ yAA J * dyw ^hflK jljT dtidJ* wl»«ot ^ sJ^J ^ dJfyfcu<o 

‘ ^d^LLi ybd JiJl Am ftl^jb fyf v4^^ t5^k is})) **b? [:H^ 


Caicatla, March Id, 1929, 




Abtiole No. 7. 


TaMUrat at-Talib al-Mu«allam of Sibt Ibn al-*AjamL 
Edited by M. Hibatat Hosain. 

During my recent visit to the Ehuda Bakhrii Public Library, 
Bankipur, my attention was particularly drawn to the treatise 
entitled : 

Ail Jlflj pkJI S/jj . 

The author ^ is Burhfin ad-Dm Abu’l Wafa’ Ibrahim bin 
Muhammad bin lOialll ash*ShSfi*l al-Halabl. He is also called 
kvM, the grandson of Ihn ‘al-*AJamI» as his mother 
belonged to the al-'A]aml family of Halab. His forefathers 
were inhabitants of Tripoli in Syria, but he himself was bom on 
the 12th Ba]ab a.h. 753 (a.d. 1352) at Jullilm in Halab. 
During his infancy, he lost his father and was brought up by 
his mother who went with him to Damascus. Here our author 
learned some parts of the Holy Qur’an by heart. His mother 
then brought him back to Halab where he was admitted to the 
Orphanage School founded by Nasir ad-Din at-TawAshl. Here 
he became a Hafiz (one who knows the Kur’an' by heart) and 
recited the entire text of the l^ur’ftn in a mosque during the 
night prayers in the month of Ramadan. He went over to 
Egypt, first in a.h. 782 (a.d. 1380) and then ^ain in A.H.78& 
(a.d. 1384) for study. He distinguished himself in many 
branches of knowledge but he outshone in Hadltb (Traditions) ; 
and his love for learning and specially for Hadith brought him 
in touch with the eminent scholars of his time in different parts 
of Arabia, where he had the proud privilege of sitting at the 
feet of most of them. We have his own statement to tke effect 
that he was so fortunate as to have received instruction in 
Hadl]^ from no less than two hundred eminent professors of the 
time, and to have studied Arabic poetry under about forty 
scholars, and other branches of learning under thirty other 
eminent men of letters. 

Najm ad-Dln 'Umar bin Muhammad bin Fahd al-Makkl, 
(d. A.H. 885, A.D. 1480) an illustrious pupil of the author, left a 
work called (a biographical dictionary of the tradi- 


1 The following works have been consulted for his Biography:— 

(1) aa-Sal^Svr, ad-paw’ al-LSmi* fl A»yto al-^ 

(2) Brockelmann, Gesdb. d. Aiab. Litter, vol. II, p. 67. 

(B) VmeatOi, Ctawh. d. Aw*. No. 4^ ^ , ' 

(4) Moolavi Nadvi, Ort. of the Anbo and Ponian M88. 

in the Oriental Poblie Libwoy, BanUpoie. toL XU, p. K 
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tionists, under whom he (al-Makkl) received his education and 
from whom he obtained ceitificatw of competence) in which 
he has recorded all information about the teachers from whom 
our author received his education. We notice among his 
teachers such noted scholars as al<I1ruzSbSdl, Ibn al-*Irft^I and 
al-Bullcini. He made a pilgrimage in a.h. 813 (a.d. 1410), 
visited Madina, the sacred city of the Prophet, and went over to 
Jerusalem four times during his life. 

When Tamariane invaded Halab he retired and took shelter 
in the fort with all his books. But he was soon among those 
who were captured by that conqueror and was brought as a 
captive to Damascus where he was set at liberty. Consequent- 
ly he turned his footsteps towards his motherland, where he 
was unable to find any trace of his retatives. After a very 
brief stay at Hklab, he retired to a remote village. When 
Tamariane removed his troops from Halab, he came back there 
and was united with the memters of his family. The boolm, 
which he had deposited in the fort for safe custody, were mostly 
recovered. Our learned author is a profound scholar of Hadljihf 
and produced several valuable works, some of which were lost 
during the invasion of Tamariane. He died at Halab on 
Monday, the 12th Sbawwfil a.h. 841. (a.i>. 1438). Below is 
given a list of his productions as far as I have been able to 
ascertain ; — 

(1) ^J;}I SjW . 

A commentary on the work of Mnbammad bin Mohammad, 
known as Fatb ad-Din bin Sayyid an-NSs al-Undulosi, on the 
life of the Prophet called Nur al-*Uyun fl Talkbl? Siyar al-Amln 
al-Mftmun. For copies see Beriin Cat., No. 967.0; Paris Cat., 
Nos. 1968/9 ; Cairo Cat., Vol. V, p. 172. See also Hftjl ii^allfa 
Vol. IV, p. 285. 

(2) kUiclff , 

Deals with the accounts of those Traditionists who have 
maule confusion in the narration of Hadltib due to their old age. 
For copies see Bankipor Cat., Vol. XII, p. 67 ; and Berlin Gat., 
No. 9947. See S^allfa, Vol. I, p. 368. 

(3) , 

Contains biographical notices of those Traditioiusts 'iriio, 
with the set purpose of deceiving others, have pretended to 
relate Traditions from well-known and reliable authorities, 
but have not given the names of the inferior scholars from 
whom they had actually received those Traditions. For ooptai 
see Bankipur Cat., Vol. XII, m. 56; BflrHh Cat., No. 994i6: and 
Bodl. Cat., Vol. 11. No. 379. See also Hijl Sballfa, Vol. II. 

p. 188. 
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(4) . 

Is a oommentary on al-BaU)5rl’s work called jSmi* as- 
Sa{ilh. See as-Sa^Svl’s ad-Daw’ al-Lfimi*, fol. 225. 

( 5 ) . 

Gives the names of those people who made spurious Tradi- 
tions. See ad-Daw’ al-LamiS fol. 226. 

(®) • 

An abridgement of adh-Qhababl’s well-known work called 
Mizin al-I*tid5l. See ibid., fol. 22&. 

(7) AkmJt AjtjJ . 

Deals with the narrators of the six canonical books of 
Tradition. An autograph copy of this work is in the Bampur 
State Library, India. 

Besides the above he wrote commentaries on the Sumn by 
Ibn Ma]a and also on the Sunan by Abu Dft’iid. His com- 
mentary on JSmi* as-Sahlh by Muslim was lost during the 
invasion of Tamarlane. See as-SakljftvI, fol. 226. 

The book now published with notes, survives as far as I 
know, in a unique MS. It gives short biographical notices of 
the Mul^adramin or those t^itionists who, though they lived 
at the time of the Prophet, never met him or embrac^ Islftm 
after his death. The material for his work has been derived from 
various sources, especially from Muslim (d. a.h. 261, A.n. 875), 
Ibn Salfth (d. a.h. 643, A.n. 1245), and the works of Ibn al-*Irft^I 
(d. a!u. 806, A.D. 1404). The names are arranged alphabetical- 
ly. From the colophon it appears that at first the book was 
completed in a.h. 793, a.d. 1391, but that the author sub^- 
quently added farther materials to it and completed it in its 
present form in a.h. 818, a.d. 1415. 

1 am greatly indebted to my esteemed friend Maulavi 
Muinuddin Nadvi, an eminent scholar, for material help given to 
me in preparing the text. 




^j^^aSSLa AjI Hllil 




^ojl ^J^, luLsJI Xa.^( |0LV( L si ^ 

CfJ c 5 ®-^ L 5 ^* 

i^} ^ ^:J^! 

aJjC ^(dJ iul 




I U^ji ef*** '■2^ eJ» ] 




1 




u 

iib VI iji Vj Vj 


l« ijlc |{,>**.l • tSlh JxoiUI . A)(^^ >>a.yLJI 4li JwksJI 

vjl® -Wl ^ J • i/* fi- I-* ^ tja\ 

li#! ^ ^ i ^ . |»L ^ 

^1 ^ ^ jCa^ Ail j| ^j,aaxi^ ^Jt ljLI/ 

^ ^^^jumsi.J|^I &i(sJ| iVf ^ • c;^Jb uJ cJuJUJL ifiiUI 

^t ^1 Aj^ i>|j^ La4xA 

jjuaI) JaflsJI Ulsu^ i>|j A^yU ^l.diJI 

ZJ^ ^ ttf* r^/ ^ e/ij 

v^ ^ 1IIZ« <9) ^ Ai*JU A/ UiJl 


• «j,i|lAJ» (JUm (•) 

^K-aJI iyU*^ ^ (^) 

ly&D ^Lai «)At Ait ^AiUI JUi - a^UIm ^ j «^lli aL* 

ChJtiaJt |JIaj {3^Ujj U ^ J^yi sU«*t j A&^l j tfiAjAksJI j ^fci.^1 ^ 
*^:!t>mjt ^ Ott#* Ajt j • ViXjiV^ ^jAJ ^ aIT^IwuC aJ C«i^ AAUt j 

« }*•(* AmLa t^j/Q Jaj\ - UiU bUj' 

« trrv AAjJI ^ik^l biaXait JL}^ (T) 

UiS ^laJI ^jAil ^ 0*^ 

lA^ ^oiAJ ASlaiUi j OiM Xlmi ^l^iall ^ijjiiJI ^ Atf 

k / aa® jy ^ U*jr* y “ ASU«f-i ^ ^ j*,Ui Aba 

- ^AaJI A|^t ^jXi ^ IUm j £5U«m j j Aa.* ^ 

• JLir^r 
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J Lji ^ - (.^ 4 x.A ^ 1 La/I ^ 
u,Jj , l*j»! ^ Xi( ii J Vj "' ) u4“l B«sn«^i 

^UjJ ^ - |j^ ^ 1^1 *>5 <4/51 ; - 

j\J] ^ j AasiaJI 5 I 9 JO ^jJia9J^\ ^t l«>A w-ii*^n 

il JLe 451 J^M.; fiU-. . LUtl^l ^;JI ^1 

JL w « ^ 

- ^ ^ jujI iJDl *j«i« iJ ^ ^ 

^ " ^JkaRwflJI iiiil 

^ ■ j<v^l *^ 4 ^ ^ILwJII ^ ^aIjiLkiJI ^txll ^cl^I 

^flBu .11 w^l-^ j Jjtl h)l£ L«,-aAJL» jI^JI 

. ^lUDI ^ j ^9 w.Juai lj| J^; 

»*# • 

/•(>■ er? o~j^ u;< «/' 

jf O ^ *** I 

‘-y «:/< *'’’ j ^y/. itf- ^ 1 w^y u/i 

^ ; u;^/^ «/y^y^* Jy ; ^y li^ 

^ vsXt j j ^ai ^sjs^t u> 

« LyaiJI JjSs^ m fM L^Ijl J ^J,jw*ls JJ/- 

^1 <•*• ^r^su« j»»/ ^laeudJI j ^XanJl Ij^L« Ji* 

* lu*^ u^i*?y ^ * **** '^ j j«*iii t ) 

cH crt '>^® i:?? *+* tji "^y crt eJ^ (•’) 

y ijie iJi JG j w*-j y» jyj - (:^y* *y y* 

• iL^JItUAjy oU^yt yi> J ii-i:^-' (•*-*' 

U*« J ^yjl ^ J ^J,/-^ Ajy ^ Ityi- *iib i 
» vT* ^ I g LUaiii yyi - jyjij " t!sy' 

^liJt J ijliJI ^1 «w*a»* IbiJ *W jU-Ht faf (r) 

* •• lUI gXW» w'* «y *aU<j«^ ^ j •» ••iJC* V'y" 

j|.j,>j n >tyi ^ij f*/*^ (**^ ” uo^ ^ u* 

* r Ar A»L* g(mii«Jt if^A^ jj^l - “ jyul y y^^^ 
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Ja.; f£a»J\ Jl ^^SU) ^ ^ 

fjal^ Ail) ^^ridsLjl 1 *ll.vf , * . \ I ^ i«iA9a^ 

'’'*X^l.|iJI v.^».Le Jl# j . <ilCi«| ^ KSiJI ^Ja) AjUbusJ) 
y,jJI y^;a»i ^ |j(i - L»».a*J| J.^1 j 

Jubt^i Jjbl tt/if j Jti - i^viii j iyiyi ^ ^ 
^J,| JUlc Jdlj >1^ Uli - 

aJl* j fJ(S • AjIaI^I Jjbl All.* jie \y*jJisu 

viJol AiJ ^1L?| J AjiAlmll Jj;al jAf Jw 

^ ^ J| ^^1 « ^1 »y - ^1 

^1 jj ^bu ^ j 4 !uI ^_jL« til (±jUj j .Jed iIslc 

• ^t 4Ul j ijU ^1 Vi^yvn Aj^t^nM ^Jjbl ^*jJI 

*** - • '^ 

Aa 9 JlSi j jffiXJI • 

dUl l-MJ 

*}||j ^ lXtXlll#| Li^ *iJ ||lw m 

vilLld^ ^ wUul ^j,l JuJU- ^ JU"^* e/' 

jwJ^ ajIsuaJI ^ f » ijWf JW (•) 

\ f 

* *• ^ \J^j v^ 

j ^ii>*ji C') 

^ Aim iim 

« Air*A jiu. iyUUt ^ L^I 

■ «j«sUI JlS ^ v^y* (0 

j ()i« yiM ^ jy J^ j 

Uy^ wlau#l ^I viJL^I j ty iju3^I JUm 

C-T® J VH^ j ^ »fiAJi>uk a) ^ 

♦ ( 1 ^ ajLtfJItyBjI ^ a^ia ^5 ax/o aict^MM 

^ cAj cv y» (**) 
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oi J - Xap*. JS U sX^ J^ - V^W; 

jLii ^1 ^ hy4Av«« dike 

lij^ li!^ tt/J ^jl ^ *i Jt» |,J a! 

^ ^__jU *i^^l ^ 1^ j - 

<>'^L*iJI LT Jjj^ J*# ^y^ y,l ^^A a aj[ J “ J 

miykSJt imimf ) ^^yuiJI |»JUx sUmo j A'jtd ^yuA j 

#(irr-u-r^ 

^1 (x^A s^Ji (JLJ W4^ ^9 ^ ^atk0Ai\ (I) 

{£^ iXSr^ ^ ^ ^jaaoJI tXf£ 

f 

^dV jpjfll^t SSO^j^ ^ AXj 9 dUL0 ^ ^ 

Ajjd^i Ia^* aIump ji ^^KamaJI jSfLs^ jt^9 LiajI 5^*) j 

A* At 

^ Jli J ( vr 

^ lAVfi ||m»9 ^ J )tAfl^»9b HjeJf j &jlauaJI ^ HI j^d ^li 

{^ ^^J9 Uj {j^jfi A**w« lUA<w JlSi &AAA*il 

» 

aBl ^ ^1 J )(A» ^ Am! ^ i^n-A ^ aUI A^ ^ w»J|*^ 
aU ^1^9 Aj^ «£iUAm ^ ^^SHkjkU liXA ^ J AALwj |J^ ) 

^ At M •** „*'**^ 

^ 1^9 J ( AkjAfl U^ ) VAa^ 2 aUIa 

« r g jijLaSf - ylAx 

^ J ijyJI c»^ J I****! j-^. is/^^ cA*«*-f y-j^ J* (r) 
j^[^9 J iSAftj^l ^ J SUxa99 ^^Isu ^j^dj^\ aJLm» jjI oU-*' 
6Xj &Lt ciU aiuaLU^ ^bLa ^ cuij iiS a^aaOj aS^ 


♦ ( 9 ^^9^ dll Vi;® ) v:rft^ 
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< I )AsaS^ J 

^ J6 |ji J^yi J Ji! Aiii i»lr* 

jic viJLf j /j *iXJ (i3«]ll ^ j **« 

- j J>/^ 

^ - iiau9 *J La^ u;*- ‘>y ^Ir^l u;<* 

^ oili j jUxai ^J,I jUiJI *iuLU ,>« 

^yijJ Ui^. ^1 J<JI >’ J 

t 

J*X*ij (iUj sJySi ^_j+ul 3 Uilc ^1 I j| 

fjyii ,j>l J>*I»4 3 -j^U ^ fi3^ viilii tt/* 

Jj:*4 lift jUi ^'1^1 Ji jUi . u Lj] Jj,>i JaS 
^31 iliUI Jjtl tjOfO u« «K«. L*i »iyi J^. ^j>as*J\ tt/ryXi J 

^IsBUOll ^ gJaZlil itil j ^1 J^AAsaJ y - 

^ JjfxJJ ^_jil t:/® ^ ("^ (i/i j 

Jlii - l^*M> l^flS 3 u;® ^l»JI *t^». l«* 

5*« oi jUi ^KU. ^ vA/ja*JI JaI 3 

J&ij iSsy Ijiiul 3 «yjt jy y (*^.> ^ 

^ Jtf J *i- cji-i)' y- J Ail* *u» ^ i:>- 

^21 J »Ai«-. J tA— Jli J tAi*- u,Ua. j:ri» »u- - iSUi 

o« r ^ ) iiU3f ^ y JUL-lf ^ j 

■ 1*4 ) uiawi ^y ,_^*4dJi Jii j ( •» jii> ) wj/i y j ( •'•'• 

Ai« j aUI Okfp j ^y* jjji) 0^1 cri *^**’ uf 

. iu j au jft. ^:;t«-J j 

—jAaJt JLaI liXf viyo 3 t**" t?* **1?^* ■* 

. ‘ *«*Ut. 
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^ ^ ij^ y - 3 /i^r<asu« 

I 

ijliy SiO |JLw| ^ /tlUVI ^ uiJijI ^ ^ 

^1 y \^ A^lUl isrl^ S ^1 ^ImJI a ilLiJI aaIc 

^ J ^ Jkf^ yi\ - {/•r^ax^ JtXJ’ 

^^1 <±JLi jc' J«>j ^ UfEuJu Jm . ^ILJI ^ A^fi AjL^ isj^ 

j ' . . ^ ' 

iiJLi. ^ y**il Uil J ^ ^ ^^j^oaxJI ^ *>c LLi.-* 

tJS 

v-t. ^JiQJ JI^iaJI Lo |»J ^ful 

Ijlil j - ^ ^ ^ (4x1 V!/^ yacv^JI 

ISfAMh^ ^ y * ^Jbl uT* Js^' 

^Jiil Ajlsu^Jli - Aj^^ ^ yJi^JMLx! L^l AaIJI 

^Jr^ C5* is/^ ' v_f* **" iif^ 

^ AxljbtWI (JJlO^J 

^iil IcJ^A y ^Jum^ iJ^ t3^C UjLx!^ SA-lxit^ ^ 

iilf xUm ^I • Ajlftl^l LftJt , ^'Lo/I yl J 

c)j ) jJa^ (I) 

ixmus AmH j AjJlxJt ^ Ji^ j[aj AjV Jli J - lyuM ^li 

w^yj ^ ^ ^ (j^ aJt ( r I ji;^ ) ^jf J^ j 

« Xt)ju JLj j aL* 

« « Ap^ ” jL^lIt ^ (r) 

4f 

^1 lAj«i Lt^ ^ J ^iaj tU a** j* (r) 

( ' •’’liij ) fcyUiy^i^l t^jSS ^ Jl^ • ^^UJUB ^f AJujXi )yllfi^ a1^' 

^t» y Ut)jy Jl^ J y ^ aJL£)9 Aj^ 

♦yff cIx 5 ^aL.^'»J^a}i- 

^ y Jy ^yAwfO AAjIff )iy^fi»-^ jjf ^UJI yit f) 
Aijkit Sam »j>ij JUf y ^laoif »J>ij 
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L. JIjAaWI j Ji - (JL ; iili 41 iI ^ iiSv J** 


aJU Uu j ^s;<l J" ijU^x)! e,' 

Jw^'l ^ jl iilAlapJl c!J|;JU jWI j -J^ 


. Jl) J ic* ^ ^ r:'* 

uUbWI;^l 

j jii ; . M-'i "1-^ j 

iilLaJI lAe MC ti Ji 3 S.a^JI 3^'^V*^ tj' J^- 


u.y J^. r^' ^ 

,U ^ *> IJ.iu^ ^ ^ V> ‘I’i ^ J 

U-U UftWI ^ Jy4 ^1 ar<' 


-y. <1. ^ I jJi ^ . viA.! j wi/ ^Uc J 

(r» o.jj «| J ; . ^ ; *jIc a ^ Ail Jr-; ^r' 
jbllal) ^ j *!l» U) UU I jl 3 Jy 

j . W «»/j -w j • 1*4^ is/i^*-^*^' «;'* C^' 

r^l v^ f**-^' '^:^' 

j f ^ ^ '^' ^ ^ 

»; Ji^l Jli . ifiir* J tr- 
;ri- Ji* j *^3 3 ^ «'*- »y!y**^* ■> “ 

* ( fir u« I® 2 

oVi^i *L.I Jbi J crf'y 4;^ Ji^'^^.j^- C)^ 

AU-i^j -jAJi ^ 

♦ t r . 1 ^yj ) 4 ur^ ^ 
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3 (y itf* ^ 

C^. J 3 ■ *^•*3 y 

• • • V( 

^iw> J4i\, *^*.1 ^ ur»(je) 

JJjjjukJI ^ Itii j v-/* J 

^ , »j. A ji^ ^1 oyi ^ Jr- ((?«)"■' 1 *^* 

• ^UJb U 8yie ^1 ii» *ie iAi ^ 

. ^1 j3 > ,^ ( f ) '« ■»r'^' 

« UaI^I JJ*' 

*±iJU 4 I 1 I ^J;^ yj>^ jjf! 'Hji jst! 

• <1) ;UiiJI 0^1 yt ; fl« J **1* ^1 v_S^ y- V-S*^' 

*7^^ iWJI *laJl» vjiakJI i^j *^ ( * ) 

^ ^ juL« oU «8> Jl* j ( ' ’ OJJ 3 ‘rH;® ts* 

* 3 ^ 3 

• « AI 4 A.; » cU 8 l (r) 

* ( 1 1 jl;, OiWt) ^JrtjUi iL, ^^y fr) 

# ( II* j5;j iJAWt ) j cP' ^ ^ ^ 

ciHUJ J*» (0 

* ( 6)i 3 tJJ* ^ y* 

i,)i5lBJLI Ui«u Ua UlSii Ui>a^ ( 1 ) 

^;UJ8I ^y\ uil eH' fH-l*’ 

f y* ■ ey^ j ^ fV*^ ^ > 

• £JU)I Jjy# iiSS |*j«AdM ulLdJI ^J;J jr»* 
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dJ;jl 

• ^1 ijjl ^ r/^ ^ 3 

sM 4xi ^ ^1 ^ "“VI f ) LT^ 

viJ;jl (ifi *®^(r) 

^ Jl* *f>W«<l» **»-» ‘-^“J* 

• Jam ^I Ls:3t.ii^ 

.>« iiijJl «;<l 

• ,_,-U.pi jt^} ^Mii ^ v_S^ 

ilL^Jl /-*' I "'« o» ' 2 ^ t5* ^ (J,)' 

/>— « yi ts'j) ■ ^ 

yj^y^y j.t-31 /-Jt Jli 4ijt i:;* V erf r*^ CJ* 

Utai liJlf U>a.l JiyiMi^o JL\ ii Ji y i*y J } 
* *Ujlij3 ^,1 Uil^ j yltiJI erf;^ ^ ‘**V ^ 

( I ^ n ) j^jJU il*-*)! cUHI i5* (0 

tt ^4^31 i>li>>*Jtj A(«1U 4ii« g^_j ^2 Cj'l 

( rri* ^5;J ) k^<i.*i)l ^/i ,j*y^ urf* ‘-^^* w’ 

JiAKJJ y^jJI Jli iuM ^ y *UJ» ^y^y ,»i^'r^ 

« ^ j;; -t-^ J ^ SLt oU erV ( ’’** &3 ) 

i^l ^ erf «^y (‘) ^ 

5*;t iL, cbLo Lillll HS ^ V r* 

* (" IV ,j)y -rrf/^ ) erf^ J 

( I g TA J;j,) yWWJU i}l*-fljf Ai^ iJy «/ ^'')* 

.««>.» aluj «^ »> eV ’’ ^ 

^1 ji ju«ut yi\ 4 ;** 4^' erf' j' erf *“>' ('') « 

♦( I » vi^aS ) erf^ J e fi- oU iiilfll e;- 
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>> e/ (i>* ) U^J 

m ,^iyi jj*e 

^ j ^}) •^) 

m J*“;* 

jJ Jy ) <H}i \j/’ *" • 

- flcl 45) ; ^‘*''1 J '*** J*?" 

^o| ^.,>5 ^ JUi *3155 ^ e/il ^.ji ^ } 

*-y>*f“3l) jjI **£ ^}) **IaWI 

Jj J . Aul ^ k_illi.l .ka^lj Util J*5 !s»j j \J 

viJNjI Jl5> 

L tUi. ^ iiuLi. *ii *'' 

• •• \*j • ,, 

fJ ^,y. ji^. *;if } *^ 

• *1-;' f* «;• »> 

o ^ > 

• ^ ijilill <'*> *" 

) ^^,l^oAJ Jii euh' ^^,A, |^-/« 4) ‘ ' ) 

ij-ji J *i*ay '5*5*- *i'} erf 

^ia.«.'t ^^l Jli t>u AW Aa.lj Jfcj U lAA 

Jjij ^•» AW Ai^ ert ( •''’'' u" ' 5 ) 

aJ JhjI ^1 Jl* ^ eiiW »4* ■ *' 

^,y iul*l»jl <2))C\ f^oS ^ Jl» tJ* ly?^ uH' */^ J • 

;y ^Iw iiJWI y*;i ( ''* ***^ 

« »• juJlIII fifO** )j^ iiSWl ( v» jJjjj ) ii-<i* y mt i4i^ (I*) 
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v-^ *1^' *!^?**®“'* 

• AjjUJI ^ juj.>3JI v..^.«X£ll; ^Ic 

^ ^ u- y. it ^ ^ (f) "•'iJ-J 

^lyi «/j W ^y.^'l 

J^ 3 r^' li;^' ; f^ ^ 
iP , ,>^1 Hy, 3 c>- 

^_jju;iu« Ail ^aS jjt* cr* *’• ^ 

^ JIjI .y*c ^^1 tjSi J ^1 u/3 ;I V 3*^ ^ 
• oUu* ^ «/j ; ^il >i ^ J^ ; 

^^1 iljpi. ^ pl-l cT* (^ ) T 

iuaxtf - r*® j I:f® ^3) 3 * u;*4'''^ (,L j Aj^ aSI ^■e 

4 " ^ 9 4 

. J-.»/! ^ ^ “Jj <J*’ > 

• j^j4*il J^ill J'* 

i^i j ,«**f ijaiJ j o'* v3*3 ^ 

J V’ ^3'^^3 >M' 

« (II vjAWI ) Aj;>>ii:«3U a5U i *i- J? ^ 

^ ^ j iUJt ^ cr- yi 

w^yii) iL. ^;»s , aJ ,-ifaiJ» ^ > >»J rr^ “ 

# ( rr j;j 

«{ ri» j 3 jj w>j*4yi 
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jjti ^ ^ 

* I '** 

* iJ • 

*JI JJ j v.y^l <^'** *^ 

Jl# ^1 fj «ya UUf ^ j *jjlc ^1 

• 0 
fj^ iyoii ^ as L.iii 

«/!> vVJ'l ^ v>*JI ^ !«U JJ J 


(*<4» k-Mi j A^Va. ^"IWI Jju. ^.^JMJ^»,y^l, 

* ^ J y j j 

J>i ^"OlJI i*iy Jl3j^ ^ ^_^l JUj 

JL *il ^ ^ ji^ 


♦ ( ^ *' <3;j uiwWI ) 

Ji* J <^UJ> i«- ( rr J;^) JLAWf ^^\ jii (r) ' 
diiwry J >i ^ ^ J /; yi» "^5^ - iusy 

i^Uo J Jijjr 

^ yl ^y e;, ^ ^ 

jy J 0^ ,yi ^UJ, • 

^;l*JI Jb-^ . i^, ^ iSfWI ^,i ea- iirtf »/i J 

yiJ» tU» ^ J^j ^(J- iiiyi am y„ J ijl, 4U( 

•LO y-j,lyiJI vJlil « J, 

«*- ou J iju i]U J J o- iL, ^ J 

•*( VI* 3}j ) au ti)fjuij^j w-^ 
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JIL. lijj, ^^1 ^ . viJ^ Ja 

VI te;^ u/i ^ J JxiUI^) ue ^Jj 

^ JUj Jli ui* J o* e/**^ 

J.ic S,*Sf acUa. ^_fj^ *il J 

^1 AjJ] v^ ^1 Jm ^ ^ <r> (^) C^lsJf 

• v.jrir**l *1 Jj ci-ii Jlf ^ ^ AjJic 4l)l 

^yu« j aj^ ( !> ) 

• Aj^ IL, 

• LiUJI aSJ ^yUl 1^8/ ;lsJ( 

iUa. ^^^ UL.I i>i’ ^JmU ^1 |,jU. ^I 

^ LjJ sLLf yj jji ^ ^ j A|^ 41)1 

• ]i)Jt jSiA^ ^ j 1 Ca s iu^ 

uT+^l ^1 (j*4* ts/^l «/< ( (>“ ' 

*«>^*au l»)» aU cUDt ^Id/ ()) 

- j;>*JI Jljff i>&l fj.jiit»i^ Jif* ^J;^ j>ai JXf Am yj iilaJI (r) 

JU* j Aj^f j AlJI |JLa j AjJa AUt yL« <>y^ 

A**.! J y)l |JL* J AaIc Allt yL* yjjjf uJif uLJlf yi yitA*4)* 
AaiMli |JL.l» dijW A^U AAj j “yt |J” Udjl* V y* j>o^ } 

« (flVI (jB I ^ AjLbII ) Alfij A«^t j 

*('* (^) 

S^jJI ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ y, ^ ()•) , 

* ( i3)^ ‘/*^' <y*r**i' 
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JounuA of the Asiatic Sodetsf of Betijal. [N.S., XXIV , 


.L . ^ ^ 3 u;^' ^ 




lii 

^ iiS iul ^ ^ ‘ v/- 

• ^yull 


^ Yj^ \tj^ ^ ^(.rtvi^ 


MC 


ci*;; 


LdAWI Vii^ol y;i***^l ;lr® liT^ ^ 

jU^ ^ ^_jlc ^1 jt***' <j/Uf *>^1 f 

n aJU aJ J ^ 

jLhJaA. J.4^ ^ A|^l;»jl viJoI ^ T ^ iXJL^ 

J^j aa»« *I J*i; ii;^S*Jl W-^U ^jjl 

* v^ttiil jj;>* *4jl*JI jj;- rr^" 


*(ri Jijj )“ jjy^- '**;>» w*i^* **-» i/ (0 
*jl Jlflj iwliJI Jj* 5 <« tST^* cS**^* 

• ( '“'’ 0)3 u* *5;^^ ^ * 

i^iu JLal yS)^ «4>!j!y '!'*^ tjAWI ^ J^ 


Mat ol« JaAttkl KL^I ly&t 3 ***' 

« «L« ^ A|y 
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J(j <r> iUsiai. 

(cUmi tJ wttxi i ^/LkAfl ^ ••’^ca Jti j &J ^ J Jl 

• lU.; ^3 JJ J ^ J *jl£ 4ii! ^ 

(I**) ^lUJI ^ ^ ^ Jwl J 

♦ J, JJ > 

ly^l C^' 

iW ^1 Jj^rw y} [ AAiiif j ] ^1 fc»«l j 

• ^JLiw A ^ Ic iUjI 

('*' . 

^_jJLe ,^^'1 *jJI j ^l«Wl ji:^ (*)v^ 

•JjJt ^ ^ ^1 

a/* e/^ uH **** 

^_^*JI ^ jSi\ ^ ^ j 4A v_s*i''l t ] 

. ^ f!L. j s^ jSi JU ^4JI ;UJI ^ slaJI ^ 

t- yuuf. jle »li J i.»*u> ^J;i*J J^<> (I) 

■ * «ltn.ll» “iUJI » ( 1V6 ^ I J (^) 

<'*> 

* ( ^ ^ (**) 
^y:-. ^ juJiJ ^ ) ay ^ 

Jj;. gjbt jubj £8*4- Jia^ *1^" ^ J 

* ( I ••» o« < 2 &U1H ) ^jifSii 

J |jL.t ^ji^t J «^; C- cH t’) 

I j auw ) Ar Aw »ul. ^'1 ^1 jia* j jJ- ^ *4-- *&' f** 

*( I**! u* 
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^^,^1 JU ANAfI ^ 

• iil J ^j.aaM ^ lift h}i) h 

*4 f!L. oJI^ ^liWI ^1^1 ^1? 

• itf^ ** '-W’j (jfi* 

^ JS], ilV' <J“i »/< "’ L^J 

m SjtflBuoft 

iii ^ iitUi X*~JI fftSi 

Ji; XiiUJI ^ ^jcSp^ *25 e;^' 

. viJLkLj |JL J *ile 4 SI ^te 4il J/»; y *J 

« jji*!-. j il»ll5 Jjrf; (jr^l *i« oU 

yj ^ *^3 

^‘3^ of’ sSii y* juxJi 

• of sy>^* J; J *ic 4iil 

- s 

^ j u;<^3 «/< 

*iil ^ji U.^i *lii 3 ».j***JI 

* ^ i *4^ 

. ^1 ^ ^ ijlUil yl {*»; 


aJI^ 4iL o)jf^ S j“^ 

iSts idol oL* Ait iJfi 3 4jU*llt ^ tiy^ 

« ( I •vr ^ I ^ litslN ) Jbjj £Lj Uam JUj 3 
• ( I 'Vi ^ I g A^ 3 t ) jltM £U4Jti (Jii».l (r) 
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jUj y Lijbl:^) iDyi] iul Oife > 

ill t 

• J Li* V 

sS» 3 is/i \tf JJ 

• *ic 4 SI v_rt'7*® 

*W{ v_r!* jiP* ^!P* 3 

^ ^Sma ILi^JI |Haj iJHj^ ^1 «-6jp^ ^ 

2 jlm lJ^^ ^ 

- ^ 3 ^ y^ 3 itfi^ 3 u/i^’j’ 

ll/* 

J^J (sf- Ji* wji tt/i uP 

« ^jAftdJI |JL ^ *j^ iul ^_5+iiI *411 v-^ 3 fl*«l ^J;*^J• 

y> j isP 

• ^juG ^ ^ Ajlc ii) ^ ^*iil ,jpJ Jw 

JU ^1 yia »sU Oj, J«i yi “•> [<■] ■‘kj 

^ Jt 

• aJ Aiji^ ^L.» j aj^ auI 

J 5 j jJL. j AijU aUI JLo y*iH u,Ub- (') 

^UL iiii. jt j ijA^Ji »ii>>f Air 3 f #iaj Ai ^1 i ^ ^r 

• ( V 4 jo •■ g ii^jr ) 

( i®t ) JlibJt Jl» A>«»|> t^; Ua a1*S ^ Iaa (r) 

* j erS^'* ^ ^ irJip^ 3 **' 

A*^r _jji jsi ijyut ^ijt jii^j j^r it»A«*jr (0 

aUi JU. ^r l«i ^1 aLUI [p U-» Aw*^» C** uy^' 
* ( A • u® r g ajUKI ) JiA-AJt jCj ^1 Jy» |»Li ^ ajL: 
SAlij y« JG J ( A 1 JJ. r g ) AjUJI ^y. ttrt' »/* (••) 

« ,j,»kJli JUr ^ t^^33^ 
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Jownal of At Ashiie Soeittif of Bengal. [N.8. , XXIV, 
tJ iSS jil^ 

•yi 

I 

^ ^ V I * 

^ iSlt. Lbjjo »>** J^ •>* 3 cA ts/< J 

SwUJI ^ iSj* ^^1 *W- f5 ^ 

*>l ^:ji ^1 u/i *“ Srfj^ ^ 

« AjIitUpJI 

iii ,_5V^' ^ U^' ♦Aa*** 

e;<I j' ^ “< 

m ULm. SJt« 


8131 J Mjl ^ yS3> N-S^S*^* J, 

« »_iiiKll ^ «yj (./^ ^ ; *ile 4iil ^ 4llt J^; 

isa Ji) (a»6Jj) */^ 

ii- JiS j c^iiuj:^' A.U ou - jyii a* ej- r*/^ 

aUt i>)3) ^ iWl uH' a L*»*^' •/■* 

* *firr ^J. r jMl) Ai>i,^' 

* ( VI ^ 
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j^UsJIaxc A>l jijysi aajI aJlc < I > Sjj^ t X ^auMi 
5^ oU*L,3l| ^ ; iiUvflJI ^ Sjii , 

,t^ 

^jjJl ^lf^ .>ilj 

• ^1 JULC 

r!l osr^* er^ 

Jlu j yO/t .>4^ - ^^lOeaut &*»it<« (jbiVw AjalisLii/l ^ 

• ,^ y^y '—'>^1 *1^ 

[j^.] ^1 ^:;e **1^1^! viJ;Ol ^U 

« « i<sjpi. » rn* u* ’’ 2 w* (') 

Jai *i>t»)i «l»)b - 1®^ ^j*aaU LiwlOt (r) 

oiyt <>kOkl lo>A ^ yf} ojf** - * * y *»Jt 

iVxe Aul jJtf ^ djAtt^ ^^l j ylc iSl*^ ^J^ t*"* jy^*^** 

« ikA^I y» J 

* Ali4«Jb ^^aoDt JiVi * > y »Jtj *‘jtijJI * rrv yp r 2 iuLiplIi (r) 
aJ J15j j»* (16 J;j ) Jlfj k5*JA<5JI ^ crt' (•“) 

^ * l5Ji ) ^3 3 isa^y0 3 

- «5l« j ^l 3 ^^J iLt ole ^U* 3 )3* ^ 3 C3i •“?»* J 

^jyui ^Ji yf^ JlS 3^fASJ^ y^* ^a^ ^/* 

a*le At JU^I *2lyl uySI®*J' «■' J'^ u)- ^ 
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^ v_** f**"* tt/J ^ ( (• J ‘ 

«jJ^ j ijy A»j [ iijAJI ] (i.»5 j ^ j «j|U iul 

• Wsav# J ^)j »i\ Ji"l 

uU ^ ^1 ^1 eyi ^ ^^. (r)WA^ 

• \,^s^ y 

^_y» <nv— fl AiW. 

• ^ Jyi ^ j t I 

^1 iJiui ^ *J^| ^ 

^1 ^ 

lit* }^ (^ ^ ^ v_s^ e^** li^ fJ 

^sJI ^ Ji fS y;i«»FI Jjj' v^j (P fele 

iifiSil lOiL* j jlsiuti] JJ[f J'ha. ^ iiyf}] iiojJt ^ ^UsL4J| ^ 

• lit* V' o*' 

JiiWI ^1 u;< ( (. ) 

• Aj^UJI iVJU. ^5;»^ J u;C ^J‘J|} 3 ijlAlsJI 

^ J £»:p.K^I ^Sfti ilfl£ ^ ( I ) 

\J^ j (^ j ^ 

jiL» ^ 2Lo aJ ^ £^«c oU ^ jy 1^ ^ UL^ 

*('»^ d!^ 

^ viAam* ( taI jjtf r g ) ajIaHI J15 (r) 

ijX ^ |JU j ^jjjJi yt ^ Jl^* olo 

^ Jll j jiAk (JL^<^ \;X^ il»<aJI Aft^ ^ ^ys^J^t 8^«) (r) 

* ( ^'^ d>j )j>aa J^j y 

• ( t^A r g AjUaH^ } ^AWAi—Jt ^ C;l#0 j (f^) 
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Ta^^rat dl~Mu‘aUaim. 


(j-o^ 

*j^ iif ^ ) 

« ^1 tilaaJI 

AjU ^ ^ ^iJI .i-.! JlJ 

• &ilj.iaJI ^.A^^JkXsBO ^) |JLi j 

^ iSj ^^Ijo-aJI y/*ic ji\ ^ (Jirt^ 

* isfi^ '— tit* \J‘}) 'S'* il*Lj/l 

Ji* ; tt^- ( J® ) 

*j^ 4jljt ^_jU u-iji*. Ji*j ,_5«'^J 

«il 

« 1^ JUs J J»3>i fUui\ } 

Jm ; is|i ‘^>e ,i/i ( f ) 

m JjJ 


«jK)l y £»fui«Jt ^£ij lU« iUxtJ^j^ (1) 

* ( V • *^^5J ) Aylxjl *5) AjUl^l <ilj4l Jl»J 

^ uyOl tLii jtfi vij^ ^ (’’) 

jJUS Ait Jjy ^1 y I^ty *w i y* ^ ^ tr* V^* 

^)y viAWI ) ^^U^ aL. tX^y ia>^ y ji>Uj iii- ^yy 

• ^ain jjJLe «<-• >a»l<« *51 ( It®* ^y ) wi tA i V itt a.«]1^ ^yy ( »1 

J** ^ i w*al« «^;**^* j»tA5JI y (•") 

^jAWt ) y JiJ SL, Jsi j*fu» iJS y ^,C*il aw f 
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^ ^3L,JI L*J;jl ^ J-“ 

• &Lui 4jL«(ij3j (J^ 

J-ai/l ^1 (ja^ 

• j ZIw oU |» 

* v-S» U5^. ^^3 ^ ^J;^ (3*^ 


JU ^ J Ailc 4SSI JL» ^1 *UJL.I ^loL ^ <1)^^ 

# ^ ^ Aibixtl ^jid yJb ^ aJLu ^IaI^ 




xtxXA fii ^ d^^XSU* VJob^ ^ 

, ^ »(» 

, 4Jjl ^ jr^ y_Cj|j> <*^ah.^AJb k^iAA 

^lii^ jl ^ .a a m»JI ^ ^ ^itaxfcJI j jl Li^t# ^isi! 

u^. «/^ uS* 

» ^yOaa^ Ail 

•• 

uS* ‘-■^;^ *^4* ist! 

’ • «t 

7 — — 

jJmij AIT j aUI dUAJUst ^ yim (I) 

^ iSj^^ y JJiki—j si^-A ^sUi - a^t vs^ dju »UL« 
t£«4lO dA^jj gjiy ^IdL ^ JUi j »Ua#o ^i^*- ^VdX)t 

* ( f^dd (j^ V' djL^lIf ) d<«LA&j i3^SI JUS ^Ll 
^XJI ^ d^q^ajl ^ ^tUxJb ^jaUDV iSm jAd^AjJb (r) 

* ( i5j)j "v^/> ) ^iT- Jy rr^ 
aU#J^ ^IWlij dUfJt a mm (r) 

) di^A^ diltdfc ^ t&U iSj ^^joci ^yiiuo y/S 

e ♦(ve(5;j 
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f tsfi h.y*^ jsft 

^laxsJt SjJj c»l-* <j| Jij»^ &ASM *J taJubkHI 

ter!* u;- v5<yi 

o-»j ,^1 •M j^l 

» ^yUuif iuL^ll 

u.5^* ^ cr* er^ 



(») 


J i»L«^c ^Ijl Ajlc 


ttsiil 


■>i;^ 

41 llfLy 


.^ r )*!** ,^1 . y ^ * T ^ ^1 h.3*^ erf 



• V-i/DI J^ ^ 


-ij. jii ji.^V [ '"uj^'Hiuffcri!* 

• Ju; ^ *irfl J f^ ; 

^yJI ^j*s5ai^l **iy u;rfl *W^ fJ Vr*^ ’‘•^rrf u4^ 

• LjIaJI ^ iiij 

« iLt iSLo ^ ^ 5 ) t5* (*) 

,^1 ^ai (ji^ ioi^ ^ J **W ^ e^ i>^ l 5’ C) 
tjjk llA^ JUS ( »A Jjj ) u* j!^*^ ***^ '^* 

• {Oi <3^ 

A*9Ii« 44 ^jAiili)l ( VA ur!* 

,*»J ^ -Hft «>! J 'y^ 
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^ yrf jO-tfLc 

• v£jLLJIt>iW *i2A. ^ *s>U ijaB-e *I JJ •>» j iolAI ^ 

^ U*3L. Jai^ *1*1; ^Wl . 

w|>i*''l ,_5* *^b ^ ^ J *^1’ tj/il ^ > 

• jKil JUi j 

J*| 

• «J ^Ui ffc; ^1 

I 




.fill Ay>; 


»^/i) ijiliJt c^>WI (•) 

♦ ( Ad Jj, 

^ y «*^l J yiJ» ^ 5^ ^1 Ai* (r) 

) dbj aUI a*** SjUI yi »a>U «*ilxll iw 

• ( ''* l3y 

^iiuo xUi j yiAjJf ^ A^l ffl»U ^^\ <JiJ (T) 

.^' 

cJUJU ^ y>; 

,,*i<i^iJl ) ^|;JI *JL«» tH *UI Aw Al>J»er* (**^4^^*!^ 

- o * ( ‘'^ iStf 

• (rli*jj«rgijU3l)«i*j5j»»AW (a) 
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iulAlWI iDjd] ^15 XJL 4uf 

• ^<U\ jmit ylt J lile 

41j) <iUl i)^J iXmm ^ 41)1 c V *^ 

• lAjO^ J jii ^1 ^ ^ ^ 4jlJ[f ^ J ^ J Ailc 

^_S^* {>/• ^^1 roliu* ^ 

• ^jJia»j» <i| i^lsxll 

• Jl,, 

• U*Ml iif ^ iJJLm« sic 

^1 JlS ^1 IlLai ^ dU\ l V ai C 

Jli ^ . SjU; AwJ; [ UJJU ] ij Sud^^lsJI ^fSO 

*il UJI^iUwJI ^ - ir^l\ f[^ iljl Ji 

^ • - 

^ ^ ^ ^j| ^1 Jli ^ 

• J^Lp^ O^JaA* XjlLul 

^ SUmj yjM^i ^ 

A^^XSAJI ^ y V«AAb^4Jl ^ AaSIA^ 

^ y SjLmi oLb &Sj ^J^lsx^ )y^t^ 

^) ^\ JMj 

* Ij^l ^ ,j.a*sJI o^j^l 

r*li! yi yLa^ XL^i j ^nji ^ 41)1 



394 Journal of the Aaiatie SoeiOff of B&tgal. [N.8., XXIV, 

liu ^f^J\ AA|^ )y *^ luaiAx Ifeiiju IaHw >(j j 

• ti/^ ^*“ ^i|^ 

»i;LsJ| ^1 fcVjX 

• ^ 4Ul ^ 


^M.i j L^lanit ^^l^jaxfl O^ji U>^ ( f ^ 

« ^jiaey^ ^ y 4!ul ,^_jL« 51**- y_y* 

S;Ue^I ^IWl 

^ &asdl^ aJ ^ UlSil ^ Aij 

^ ^ f^' ''’^^«l ^ (;5* ) cr^* 

is;<l v._,-«<» J ^L« J Ajlc 4]ut ^__jLo 

y ^ J y 4Jjl 

^1 ^ ^Ic ^ j &4»AAaxl| «3| 

wSXftif ^ Aik3Xi0 aJ ^I y *XJUi*aJI j 3 AAJjtaib tX^A-t 

• ytf) J )J^. ur «/•* 


(j^ tXjUJt aJLII «x^ ^f ^yBulLfiJI jdiMif <xm ( \ ) 

Av^ J ^OIa/o y ^^oni9 JtjJ iXAi |«iXA5 |J^ ^ Aj^ AUt 

oL«^ ^ A I uAmKH ) Ajuo AmJIm ifiU^I life j Jy^^ 

« ( 1 11 wAAAOjJt i^HiA ) ujlUJt (Vac jiiX^ ^ 
S^MiliSJf y SLm c4lO jJLp C) 

« (Mv 
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JUie y») ^ j AU»-« ^ iXaiC 

,*C I— ^Jj*" UT* 

• ^ ^ *jle iul ^ ^ J O* 

^1^1 UiuJi «/j ‘''»(t>«) 

^ i**ua. ^ j - 4,.-^ 'r**^ 

yfc ,^jj)»JI J^** ■^»*® Vf*- 

iU^ 4 j!iI 4U J^j utk«i ***l er! *^4*“ ts/^* 

J^; ^ ^ ,-aiI *—l Ji ^JJI yb «UI «;* ' «r^r ' -^ (^ .> 

J.*c ^jJI JU J - ^Jl yb 1^ J ; **-.1 451 

e/< f*'-^ fj/* ^yiji er<* 

**«' J W* u/^ 

V ■ ■ ■ — 

ffiA^o tU eri ^:>•^' •b^ ’•“ la^ ■> «*^* ^ 

^ j U,)ju Jli»j ^;;Ji»-J «w oU *jI« .aJ «« ^ 

«( 1-6 

a*-L jj aio iUuaJr yjyjr »/i ,^*a**J» j4f ^ ‘^' (’’) 

^j4l ai(j ;lyJt ,> «^> v:r“ B»'^ ^ ■» 

^ »du» i^y ^ J s/*'-* 

*i>\^ pyyurt 

^ ^ji\ ^ ^3 yi V«y^l-vy» Jl* c>^ g-^' ^ 

^ (JiA-f ) /« t#?' ur* 1:^* C>i;^ 
dUa^ ^y j A^l J«5 1*^ j ^ *ai 4W» 

^ J ^tW«i - -»«» e^* «W ^ ai ^ ^ ^ 

* AO.I, JL; U ttfi t:»^y' .>« eH *4— J 
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U^l ^ U j . ^^1^ *«l JjJj 

Xkie ^j>ji ^ 0^ Jl» *i5 - 

.;IoJI vilJU j iU3x j i*»- ll j Ai»l 

/» uf® icfjj] ty^ji yJ ^ 

A*e j - *4i *».!; .^Kll ^ 

&«Mi| IJ lil oUaI) J !>*»« ^ ij-h^ (_$* ^ is;<^ 

,*c^) *U* - k^jJbiUI ^ j er* J 


• iUu. iaLSJlS ^Jlk v_j^ C*^ 


• ^ j «*le 451 y_gU ,^f fl-* lT** 

^ILI yUJI •>4r“ «;< 


i4->* y tsj; Afc.1 ijilw e*:^ (0 

t^UI i>«aM awt ^J;* A*MX jjjJ ^Me ^JJ^ ^*1* uJi (}ijk ^ 

iSlJ*J JU»^ SL- ^J^;I J iyi s?»^’ 

*(r*l ^J#^gi^UJW ) ijfM ^JL^ eij j j 

4JL ^ &U Jttf lit «i>j5 

aL» Jl*i oiL* ail l*AV ^ ^ 

*( ll» dl»Vs!'^*‘T^) 
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5lij jic JaI <•> i-jAC 

• jJI ’ Ji* Uji *1* j *jic 4l)l 

#• 

^-KJi j^l ^,>1 ^ yi lie 

til 

W j ^ AXi: 

- (y^a»-« **• m^LJl ^ Jl» ^ fiif 3 

yCU^ y\ Jjts Uf liiib Ja* ji j Ait ^j»..dJI j 

m l*f Afi>.« 

]yaJiiK^ ^1^1 liiuA «yj Idf ^ ) iUfiic 

.xi, k-^Co Ajlill ^_5*»iil IkSlc ^ j 

# k^ah.) ^ ^«w j 4yl ^ 

^yU« JIaI ^ ^U^Df ^1 ^UaJJI (I) 

dijOji Af l »v i^*J 47^ ^ A^lLrtl ij>0 AjI j )(i!^I ^5 

*( rlj^^r j iuLtfUl ^ j C JShk ^ jfj 

{:^.jj*^ eH *^0 5*Na^ Ia»>aj j*lUt ^ iJy 1^ iJ^ (r) 

^ «yy, 

JS Jli Aw* ^ u>J ltM* ^} e7^ A*4aJf 

iL 

JU* J aJT j aU* wlsutft Al^lAk ^ 

Jgj fjj AiJU JIA3 9<>ir Lo j aSUu cK £fi3yiA/t ^jLe t^jOA^Uis 

'*’ '•* - 

r j AiUallt Ai U» Aj* l^'fLI* 

, , *( Mai ^ 

H I JU j A^ A&f ^jLc dUt Jj^j y;* ^/wf owti fj^j (r) 

JL 

Lif ^1 jii! ^1 au* t!r*9 ^ t/!^ 

Jli fjkJJi ^ vaJ*)^ AJ t Jli *A* ^^IS' |ka*«A 

l»f(aJI j A^j^^ • A^ AJ Aif |JUi j aJT ^ A^ aU* 

♦ ( AjLillf ) 

JJLm ^ ijdfi ^ ^U aUI A^d (JIWA (I*) 
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Sjtj ^ lJIL. ^ 

sj-y* yt' ^3 fi** y' ***^ tsf’^ JUflELdJI ^ ^ 

ij* 

*il i>ic j -j^] SJjC ^1 

« • •• '** 
AilybUsil - iSm ^ ^ J4m j 

^ i(^i3 Um^oI ^ ^xfti) ^ ^ 

• ^1 xul J^lb/I yb J ^.bj ^ ^I^I 

IS/® uiJyl ^_j-i*/t J^VI ^ 

OI -f 

^1 ^ J.IWI ^1 ji^ „/4»U»! S^l c! JJ*® 

r‘)ia^ {*> I j><*- f“' '-^} 

♦ UT* 

^ iA.yxk^ ^IjJ if) 

^iV^I aIw ^ (^) '^^ei At-* • . ««^ WAm*'* >b 

ajJI jUwJI ^JI bi* AtiJu.1 j Ift^l j } 

J ijsUlsJI M ^jijS3\ (JL. y ,yetujt 

ol^ ^t j|^Mh#Jt ^ AXuio ^ ^ ^aAJJI AJUe oLo ■ 

LaU ^Z 0 S^i^ y^ yn^i U"ji^ J 

« (r t A ^ r ^ AjUtfjlf ) j XtUfi JLlsuoJ^ 

« ( I V • ^ iilt^ ^ oU(l) 

** 

• iL Iaaaj <i^>« A * **y** **jrrr jjp i* ^ tbUall ^ (r J 

* (I 5 wr uo) dijiti ^dU LImJ> Ai^- ^ j (r) 
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I, 

^..rtr^l ^ ^ la^j^ 

• ^1 4 SI J ^Jl ^ U^C ^^JJI tJL. Oi j 

^ ^ ^1 ^1 *4*5 ^ Jji^x 

aLI aac j ^i (_^ii«JI >>*« ^^. 

• a^.ISL 

^ AS5 ^yiJ] 

• ^;S^ j ^■^**' 

^fdJL.) jy^flax/. ^«J| .Aiy ^ AUC 

• 

, XiUUfJi vUoi ^ “Mr) 

•/^♦^ ; (j“*^ ^ 

-P 

^ . *ir I 

^1 ^ i)JUr4>1 «>^ ^ ^1 ^ 

• OUT Ajir ail Ju^il 

M y ^1 W C5'i5*^ L-*^ (*) 

I 

(^j JL* j aJT j aUt Si^ ^ |jM»t ^ jEJilaJ^ 

** 

AAij y t.<|fcg jjSo^y dyAtmjO y iUjiA.J^ ^ A>*^ y 

vj>«.ak aL. oLc (id j J K)^ r^ j 

• ( rrr r g Lum ) ^ 

• «^jjir»* rrr o» r* 5 ^*->1 u* (0 , 

Sr'^'W ««4y tt>f,( (ii^^ ) Ji»-[;^ \a*- «»*/* ^ 
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^U.^1 J JJ** ^l/i 

• LcjeOaa^ laH \nSb ^ SMJA. ^J;Li 

^ <r) ^ fti^g iu^tJ ^ ^ OL^ 

• ^/ii\ ^yii) 

^ • l-i * ) *y^ uri* iz/*- ‘'’V 

\y y^ (.O'* 3 iilfclaJI viJ;jl *»l 

y| M a 

u^3 J *4il ufJ*/ i itf*- Cf* 

I#* 

y_5**oiI ^ j - eju^ ‘g> (j- tiSj - j 3 

«yj^ fj j »;* fj j j *4^ ^1 ^ O* **^0 

y^l J u;® »/;; **’ 3 uy* 

^^1 ^ ; jj; 4*-5 ii» Ail ^ *K> j 

• ]j^Saaj« ijii ^jU. ^1 (^0«I1I 3 

f gj 

dfil yLe ^t UL-0 ;yijl i*»Jt ■>.«« 

* { rn yje r g iU»HI ) aJlS’^ l*L, j aJT j a*!* 

vjiJai ijeliC ujl .aJm jt t_AyM A*»y ^ JO ( •) 

• IcjAAjb yjt 

• (ll*r h^db^th^yO) #lkJlj JILj^Aac (r) 

■ d>MM ^y o**! OJ HjSle yjjl Jl» yijUl yjr*r^ ||J^ C*) 

U«^ ,y* »:^ •>*- cr* iS3)3 3 

^tkj ilj Am ^J33 Sdi® JO 3 dJ*" trt* 3 *!y> 

aJjyLJt^l AiJr UjI aJ JlSf ypM. ^Jrt^ JB^ ijjUjAm- aJ 
JlS J jyl J ^UJt J *«-• lyl a8?j j Am«0 a)} Am! till li^j) 
« ( rer u* •'' g ) i;W* jUuMi 

Smsu ^i>JI jj«y* M tU) (>*) 

• ^1 aiil^rv 
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^lyWI <'l (^) 

Jl» - itjii j jJumJI ^ j |JU j iDl ,_jLe 

■ ^ 

3 3 ^ ^ Lil 

yfi - jJtA. K^XliSi * ia^^AAf* Ultf ^Iftil j aUu 

AU yi J J-y* y,l ^ y>\ Jli |j.f J - 8 jJl£ ,^yuG 

j A^A». jii |»j (^) 

• jj/JI 

v.jCJiyi [ ^1 •>" e;^] jr* jj^ 

3j>^ itfi iiiy^ ^ifi v^' e/i' V; [«;< .? 

.^IcI^U; 4jil; 

jA Jli* J (0 

J C5^ J^V! ^ ‘^* J ^ IJaI^I p^ciuQ 

Ally ^ jusu0 aJ 

I 

fc • ** • 

I j};^* j*Lc Ji L— ixilj L_uj dUt Jy^) I— 

Uj ^1 yi J — e J — ^ l#J fi>Ni«x ^li ^ C-OJI^ ^1 ^ 

^ cr? c^* ^ ^ J 

«^;(^ uly (jwiyt ^ ^ (•y. 

*(!«.. U* •' 5 t#^ ***“ 41^^' ^ 

^i-c Jlfij f jyjt !»». Iaaw j *|jI ^ ^ (•’) 

tjSd . ^ |»j J |JL. , 4i|l« *bl 15^ 4:rWff“ 

Ai»« jLc Lflji ijisuAi* yi »/i *» j -*ii*^i y »jyj v#y**^* 
^UotJI iJif y» Lr!^! \y \S^ 3 

juilf^Jt SliXjf ^ JlSi *fl^ *»' t> i 

^jUJI ^ Uj> j aW" *1-^ tA-J-4 

s/i j £U«*)t j aiUli ii-uaJI w» ‘jJI c;*- (•>» */^ ^ 

* ( IT# y. r g ium ) ,^i j A«- eK 
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i^Af ^ yb UbUJI ^ ^ (I) 

^ 0-a.I iiu*. ^jS 

• *JU; ^LSc ^ Ji- ^ 

« ;,4A^ ^ j *ib iiil ^ ^ ^ XUaL^I 

SbNA.^j) V, ^ ^ju^i ^ jUc ^ 
ijill'l ^ ISj ^1 yjJ 5j...^J) *4k:^J| 

^ ^ e;^ j - jj;ijLjll 0^ oU 

tj JU^ ^^iil UkLa. ^ 

J J oUJI ^ J J^I 

[if*. 'Hji u/^ ^ ^_^l (J*^ 

ti/*^ Jli’ v.^ ^ j^l yt 451 .>« ^1 |,cG ^ 

liJIjit aJ ^j£}t ,JUJ( ^ ^ 

wja«J JG Lei Am aJj XulnJU AuJi^ j wUadJt ^ ‘r»**oj 

• j eijilf «4S* i^jHI aLIiJI Am 

*l*-a*JI Aa.1 JS” Ail;A|^l ji ^jl^t aS* Aw ^ Jli j A*Uyt 

15* *7^^ J *7^1 CT* v:7ii«» J ^ aL* oLe .bU^ aaJ& JU j 

*^( «»’• u» '• 5 *•-1'' ) uTWlif t>- 15^>^' 
^ ij*i^ laW ■■>" J}l ,^» urt Lri* (0 

J lyUi ii-i JU^AuMaJf ^3lfl» jjLj A^ a1J> ^JU ^^'1 

* ( 1 1 f Jij viAWf ) 
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jii ^,L4li . i^jaRjl v_iiw| 

j^kil (il I^hamJi iXkSh* 

IjI AjJ) ^ j Ai^ 4iil ^)y4l,J (JLajJii - 

a! aasl« J I jjt j 4 j j . dUiUf ^«j j 

Ajlfi 4 !uI ^jLe iW J - yt J a51j ^ AiH 

^ ^1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I Ji Aj]l - ^1 4lul ^ - ^4*^ ^,fjj J jj;l • I > JaAsb^ , 

• AjUlWI ^ A-^J ^ aJUJ Ui.^3 Jg yl J 

,**® ^1 Jlj JwmII ;>“ *"’ ( c ) 

viJjjl JjL# ^^Jb«i)| J(i ^ ^ J^uKjuo 

■ Aft.'l»JI ^ U4iw J ^ Jli f ») 

^ j > |JLia ^ aUI jJLc |JL>t aJt ^ ,yjju0 &jt^; ^ 

,jic ^t m J-.J J Iti^ <yaAa> |)U^J ii}^) 

^f ^fj ( 3 jyj &jt^^ ^ J - £ilsuxit ^ 2(tXc ^ Ou^ kj\j^ 

«(6l^ (J^r^ iuUoUl ) ^^^jMO^SLjt ^ 

" »>j»y»/oyfc jl^f j )y*^ (^) 

"^yd ^ ^t«bo d) fjic L^ll ^ J 

»/f lit^ ;l4^Ul J J^l t5^* 

5 - l^Ax 1^ ^ ^Ki - diif dullsj JU*j y^ J 

[4] jji*jJ l^Jf lipl - Am )y" 

i:y'^ i\jJJ 4,5^i ij wlt^l ^ ^li * vHI-ai 

^^JUi dUt - dJUi ^ aJLJ - JU g;t ^ dLJ j*U dAJjl 

;♦£ vsUi u-A^li - jy gjjl y^ dlJ v2lb - 5dl^ H a) 

JL:»it dAij ssJl^j-tUaJi ^ Jii dJI Jli - JiLiflLili ^ 

* ( in® U*' ^ g iUJII UAio ) ^ Cm* Sim 
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Ai^IIqSBU JiAtof j j 4 a1c idUi)) 

g« 

• fy. ith^ US ’ } 

vf) v-** ^ e»< ( 

• Jt I 

• Ajlc 41)1 

^ ^ «;< tr* ‘ I 

US*J J ^ «iH «;< CJ!>^ 

ijAw 8jL*c Ul ^ ajlIaUrJI ^ (f«0i JS j u®l* Jjt yt ^ 

JlS »L^JI sJyil (jcU\ y/J Jjr^ 'r^ ^ «;! Ufj;;' 

^yc\ ^ Sj^lspJI ^ Vi^j ^ 4 !uI ) 41)1 j 

• «/l ^ ^ 

j to.lasu9 Jli iioij <>'> 

yfcUill IJjb ^1 ^ JjL- (.S*m»I j ijljbWI JJ;j| ^JJI yU-'l 
iVajJ c^J JlSj SxU^ LUcuoll ^ y Lfcf 4j4xy ^1 ^1 

« Srf «3 U ^ J^Jbl Me ; 

^i^i r*y^* <sj) 

• us*4^ '-r^^ 

^ — 

M»a fjjt J(i ( ira ^ r ^ ^ S(uJI jmSi ^lo (I) 

♦ ( rvr ^ .,.^1 Lcll^) aL- 

1^ »L^i J j.aK SU* ^ j,\ (r) 

* **“ urf ( ff 1 tj® ^ 5 ) yUj|jL«»llf j aLp dOI ijii}j»* 

*j' J5i j |JU» tyj «xU^J> ^t jiJ yifiji (r) 
bUlll ) J ^dA.1 AU. ,i»yjL oU Iaa.1^ Cm Ht ^L.JI( ^^JS^ 

• ( ’le’lu*!', 

y ^ 
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Jjs iLi.^1 SUuJI j iifUl XA*«Jb /iJb ^Jui 

yM 

Jw caUi ,^_jlc tHj j UbjUj 0+4 ^1 0*} XiytJI 

0 j ^Awi AA 4IM 

dJol JlSi 4#^***^* ^ (^La 

• .^1 iiLiblaJI 

il ixs>^ J iuljbl^) dJjol ^_^ilisJljU£ lLUL 


« Ulc i^iiJ 


fxJlj^ j 1*3wlJI j Juiliisall ^ ‘•'>^t!4u «-iiJLtt 

JLXhi oL* Aikaai® /J ^ iSt*.* UB.N&.L0 . 




Ail j^«jj |rlj A^l ^ ^1 -*Lj^ ^,^>ai\ oJli. Alii 

• ^1 aSI J ^ *i*; 

,^JJl Ji -vx'^l *Jis Jj^ 

4i J AjUjiuil ^J» /*C ^1 J • '— ^ ^ 

( If ^ I- j) ,> {') 

« &JLaO ^ 

« ^\SS ^ ^yoy\ (r) 

# pUt Jy^llt (r) 
«L-*U^I Jli “jlA- 0*) 

• C^u" •* f 
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IS/i j**"* c/® J4«^l «s^ 

^<*>4 ^ lP* y^y* f* 

y^y* oLflS/l ^ 

Jli J ^ XjilAbRlI (s;*^ j e>*^ 45 ^ 

• aUaIsJI J^l 1 c * 

^ 8^1 . ylSsy^jUi y^y*^ [ ^ ] y^ ^^^ ‘ '^ 1 

Lau. ti vj>-.jJ j flc /iiuJl oJj j *»i 4 « ^J;^ *jLa-fl)l 

Jfi^\ t/^ lif 4^1 Ji^l/ ( iV" ) V 

i» 

Jyu^ erfi v^* J4«“lr^ ttTf ^ J 

^ [ Jj|**"I 1 j y—Sj^ *»il9 J if* uA y*^ J 

yjy e/i*^ «;<’ i/* ^ 3 f^J^3 ^^ 

yjy ^ 3^j^3^ I *!^) 1 

• u/iW" 

« 

^^^1 iUa. ^ ^ ‘s^ (r. 

• y.y^ «r* ^ J Ailc 4iil 

^ ^ 4« uto^ *4^J- > (I) 

iyjL ^^1 wuwuo AUii si^\ ^jl* V^j ** 

J\ ^1 J JUiJI dbkt rjj*« uiJi Jii ^ - i3?^rr5- ^ 
j USaW r» i:#0*i ‘s^* 

• t |.iiu^gij!-lll)!;tAy^«-a3;Ut 

• j*(***'’»j***g) tf* 
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• (^ ^M# ^ A^ljbUBJl 

^ J *ilc ^1 ^ ^Jl 


jUi LUbl^l ^;Ol ^1 yil^ *''* is;<(f ) 

^ . S «*»».« aJ 

2^ii j ^uLtlaJ) vJL^o) 


5^^J) J ^ y,yj| ^A«J 


Llsu 
■ • 



• v.--^l jj;^ VS/J^ J ^ *-^ li/" (V'*^ 


^ cUuLiJt yb ( I • 1 1 r g ) ajUJII (I ) 

I 

y*iJI Jlf *jf^ A^ Jjj JLo »>j*j (r) 

|Jxt ^ Ait yA^Jt ^ (£UJI JlS J - aLo jJ^U h^Jlef c*jl^ to 
aL* %sXio Jl! - aLo jfoA j - 

Ia ^ Lo ) )y%4S^\ Jy ^ j j ^ ^ 

* ( ^ ^ u® ^ g ajLoHI 

( ^Af ^ I wtujuall^ ^ ( Ar® g) AittfUl ^ (r) 

♦ cjy v:^ 

« ( Af*! u® 2 Al^ ^ ^ 

( rM ) ^y J ( f'rr J (®) a 

• AMM 
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ji; ^ 4SI ^ '•> v-JpiA 

^ JvftJ SjUSJ 

I 

- ^1 4]Lilj ijlsuaJI^ ^-|,)LJI ji^Llil JUie 

VI j ^jkLibta v JI . < * ■ rjy^l Jl* 

• >** ; XjlMsJI uJ);jI 1 —^ 

fO J ^ J Sj^I ^ '^.ji 

^1 j j tAC ^ ij|<*l jA ,_pX«VI er!^ 

|»3law j J ^ OkVA )| Jk-tfL aIc j jj 

« ajlsaIJI ^ 4»A«* AiL« j J 

<i/*) ijUlaJI liljj) Aiji ^^. 

oi 

Jlf - slfi j SJbuw* JaCj ***^ ^ 

• ^ j AjIc JUul v., 54^1 ^ ; v.st”* 

i 

cUt i>U« j JL j dJf y cAe alif yL# 15 * >^9 (• ) 

I " " 

eJx alll yjuB Jl» j 1**'^^ j V^* 

^ ^^yn4A AJUmS ^jil^ (Xam» v:>^l ^ J (*^ J ^ J 

• ( ITS ^ i_*j.i«i)l V^^) 

AjI j • Vi^I k^XSS ^ •^jr:! «3l^ (T) 

aIj^ <jih4 |»a*l>^ j 5»^l jjie 1^^ ^;9i» [»»** ?* Jl» * jyl" j/* 

* ( * * *" ' O^ *" 2 ijl>*lll ) |*1L«W ^ ,9^* 

Ja*9 J15 ^ wyi 

Ijrt A^l*xll j Jl* - S^l |»aC4> j AiU^ ^ 

jia. ^ ^cUJt jiis mjaji 

* ( I ‘n y® r J 1^1 ) yiUJI JU jjI iSjclo^} 
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juJI jiili «j^l *'• ^-,y is/i 

>y^3 u;*! «yj e;^ fi- Jr*; 

. ajjI sy*! Aai-ltiJ *li«J ^ i -ui vy-« y*^ ^ UL»-« 
• |r+^ J*«. 3 i*UWI ^ (^ 

ijjl juc Jiitf (.y-^ y \shj^ ttr! ^ 

Ji> *1 JjWyJ' '" E'V 


JaiUsiJI |ftX( *^1^1 v-JJol 


Lfflii 




aJ JlSj j - j.^i<a!i»-* iuUsiAi y,.~U5 

u/i^* v^ er^’ */** j 

«y<j [yUJI ] '^V 

« Jiil I ^ ^ y** 3 LL^I 

^v®* cH 5 jy y w* jy* 

*) o*Jy «jl». >• erf ^ *«• 

J\ yf giy «lli. y» **- Jy (*J ^ ^3 ‘♦^ 

>»jUAi viy^li . *wt sfyf aa.K» ^ ay *i> J*» U* aJL j yji^U 
ail aiJL.1 y j^\ »>. vy A-«i -rly^ 

;5yj.aii*- 

aUr aUl J- y*i>l .><a» y jabj*! ^ J^i j 

**«g^»( tr»« (j»rg) ium 4j» (0 ■* 

. ^1 ^ ail, |JU a!' j P) 
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•I 

*J ^ j |ij^ *i>l ^ 

iUkiL fU 1*4!^ • ^1 J *SIS*JI ^ iil-y *iil |H»I j f ; 

• luUJI J,^*^ ^■' ^ 

J' 6 <lj f* <!r" , *« r^ "■’o!>y«^* 

jjs J ^ (^1 - 3 '^^y* r^ 

• er* **" 

VliJjJl Jlu 

jh, ^1 iUj ^1 1« 

• ljJ>» tXf^ 


* ( I rr jje r g ibvaJI ) itjtRJf (I) 

alji AW &*»iijt Jid^ ^A* ( n-i j3;j ) .,*iA«ar Ji (r) 

*y*l*^' 

j^«yoyi»( in ) ;y t^U; ittMCJi AdvJ ^ (r) 

•*!)(** ^ ^ 
|JL*t aiH Lm aI ^ H ^ ^ I^Ai *♦» (•*) 

* ( ir»i y# r g ijUm ) |JL. J All* aJjl JU ^1 W) 
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Jj-JI bl J^JI 

• l^f A» r^iJLl j ^UJI 

•;kr e/i ‘'■>^^4*^1 

fW »/jy4 

• yi> j 

o* <^3^ urr®< *;0; «;< **“• ^ 

*-^) u/i l’'/5 s_j^l f-l J J" ^ (*4^ ^ 

4ljl iJ^j S^e l»L»*.« ^(Ai| ^^cifJI 

I 

xlL^I j VJkcLuf ^ i3t4<«^ j XyJ |ii«v j 4JU) ^ 

Jts Ji* ^ f^ 3 *4^ v^ 

JUi J 2 jJIa»aJ| ^yy£>* j SI*I)JI ySi, ^^*Aj^I 

J 

\lji ^U# &»4>>l ^^jy^jJ] AayJjL* llj^Jb Ubt^w 

c;# ^ J«4 j Us* J^j t:/ Jiy*^ iPij w^ 

* ( '■' U* • 5 J^Si^ (t) 

*«^U*4J»»»(rru«i*2)*‘-i''i> (r) 

• i£i/L» yjj aUI om ^iamI “ ^L.aJI **(!*• u* g ) (0 * 

• ( I »v «j» r g ) iiUi-)l AjjflO ^J^ O') 
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^ ^imJ SJMt viaLo ih - ^ ^j/Uac 

* tT* 

• ^ Axle 4il ^ ^^1 

ill ^ ^) AxJI W^ J ^ j.lUJI lil;j| ^ Jl^ JUJ ^ 

Axle 4SI Jl- ^1 otXi ^»13I ,_jillj| ^^;UJJI 

o^tvil I I **^ * jJj^***mI a/I* I*/** j 

ySt, Uil Jl* *Jy j - >ll<V*l yil 

4l 

jl^ ^jiy,j*i\ AW A/yi j *Jl* /tii tV [; ] (!/'• 

• ^ ^1 ^1 A^^l IaJ jlij ^\ Ajiye 

^C j ^^l'“ jr/Us^A Vij J^xll AJIj ^jVr^^i 
^ Ai^ , ^ ^ Axle 4ai ^_jU 4iil j^; ji 
AijAil y;Xl 5- ^ *Ai* e-/* V^l "• 

• Ail ^x«-a 1I ^ ^ , Axle iii/ v-f^^ 

Ui*i JSjij^\ (JlAl AixUI »/* O 

* £Si _yk j aI^aJI 

• «i;lfcijf*»( ln*4jol* j) AlUJII (r) 

• «jifc**«»*(,ni ypi»g)AjWlt^^ (r) 

• *• ^/ ** ( ' ^ * u* ^ ^ AiUeH/ 0*) 
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jA J 1 

;1»mi]FI ^ ^ aJUt l<xf j 

• Aj^lnil jjS 

^ is/^ u/^ [^; u;< ] (*;< jy** e;<l 

Uf! **1^* y:fi "H) ,i/i <3^ lifi *el»; 

I 

Ajlc 4ul ^ v^JIsslJI ^I 

gj 

[ Jb j f4iAA*il Laj ^5^ y^ 33^ ^^tS'3 3 ^ 

Jyu\_f»>4iJI <s/U5c bl 

^3* ytf^ cr**^^ ^3 h c:.'**- Li 

• )3*^ P^ y:/* ^ 3’ 

tyA.xl Jli L».( ^1 J , c*^l 

AflAfiA VUjuO AJUsJ IAJaJ ^UI jmmCj &JUil ( I ) 

aaL atit JL «£ll Jjm) oju |JUI • iuLkLJt vH;dl aL«.« |»j «lij 

sLt adL iXA. Jli - jj^muIBI ;bf iiS ^^G t||* |»b» ^ 

• ( riA ^Jel*^ iUHI ) ^J,**l-J^ aJJ *L. tlJj 
j*S Iai^m \Ajmi J L *.0 JjW 3 ^ 

tJjl Jli J j ^_ y «t lV iLa I3ll« yle ^J^ jy*e Jb Jl>4^ *4^ 

-lif J ( I n IJO r g IjUolIt ) iJU &- I><u Jli J «5Lo «Lo y;!*.* 

# r I y jj» iJjUJi 
*«^»al<J(^) (r) 

(jr* *8*li. tjii J ^L£J* 5;I»*W ^5* AA** f*") 

.W iL. cL Jl? , ^IfiJl cW iflliJf *i*w» u» */* ^ * 
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J X*ie y) ^ J 4Sil *v*c Juke ^1 |I«I . 

■ JIS I-* tZypio j AjjUbl^t ^jJI J.^1 

lilc 4ul y^ ^ fir^* vt** ^ 

ghi 

. ,^il IM ^ *il ; ^ J 

h *'/; ^ »-?* v-S* ; 

J^ *jl*iX«.I ^ yj) ijii j5j- dc *JU 

.«^ «I*4i ,_^J| J **i£ ^1 i«»-e ^_^» J*I I— •>* 


ijjLJj OM ,fJo Jfj AiJ *J hoM > «il ^liJI Jjb) J Ajy Jjo aSL 

jJL^ j 4>li«<Jilj 

^ j AaIc a!uI y_j/^ S: Am,^ jii J^ 

*jic AUl y_fi^ Ust-aj jrJ ^ iAUblaJI ^ ,i*kil Itfl .X* ; 

^1 Ul , ^^y.h 4“ ^ (^ ; 

^ J - ^li ^1 JuiuG J A^ ^1 Ai3Ei-aj *jUb ^ ^J,Ua. 

J^ ; (^ aImm i_iU!si^ JUi 

^ . - AX^« ^ 

451 (^ v_S^ '-^ ^s^**^* 

« |6liu« L«<^su9 <Jj Jm# ■ 


Jjbl c/*^^ v_s*!^ JU*Wl 

v^' e/^ •^l* ^ h) **“' J 

• e/^ •— yir^ 

j^. 
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^ v_*<’ J^} 

<d>l ^_jL« y/^j *il ; <'’• «ict 

jlit>« IW...S.I0 j v::.»AU L« J^l i^joaa. , AjJaUeJ) ^ |JL ^ 

iifi «yi |,jJS ^iUl) fU^ ^ JiV^ri y;C |»J 

^_yii)jJl Ul j - jj;Jj*^l ualSj ^ «^jj jj^Ua. Ul ^ •>'> ullcl 

I '** • 

vUol [ U ] Jli , <uJ j__j«!j Ail itjiii* 

« AaIaIsJI Jil ^ ^ j Ajlc 4DI ,_5L« 

. oy* ^ 4ijl ^ ^31^1 <'') ( (^ ) 

1.XI J yll ^Jli ,a> [ ^.wJI ] LL, JiSl 

^ c:^;j| Jl» fj"^^ ^ } >^3I| ^ 

• ;y^ ^ J ijjlfcWI y» 

• I 

Jt* J iXibUBU* &ic (J*^ 

• o»ljl tJj <^*** jf^l ( I ) 

« yiy^ y* tS"* (^) 

(r) 

..J J yu til wy jy jIiI !>** liAiyi ^1!)*3I |»L- * yt y (•*) 

* ( r6^ aawi ). lyS- J (:)ii^*' ii- oU iyiT lil- j 

.UUJI J ^y^i^f ii- y JI* (*) 

# ( 4V J;, kiiWi ) ^yUW^ 
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^ JmJ Ail ^Jfc ^ iXWaJI , j Ajdftt y fl 

^ ^ ^ Caj Jtk kiAAw' 

JU yJ UJ JJ j^I ^ Jl! ^ *i Jlib 
4j!ii Jl «Jl j *s;l Ja.; Jy Jl< U*^ jj;^ 

• ^ |3J |JU J Aj^ AXil liji^y 1L» lL«i\!f JUi 

yt j ij^WI ^ IjJbJL AlUl U Jb ^1 Jy U I ^ j 

* ^1 iul^ybl^l 




• tUc |,jj vj:JI» XyiuJI <n l-*^f 

U *•*> Jltti 1^ iSijmi ^y*ill wLfca 


lu »>Uj ^1 liJ ^ ^ Uj *3^1 J*U1II Jli* (I) 

(Jl# UJ J3I liX^ cil9^ ^JLa^I ^5 (^) 

• ( Jlu^ tX*<kl dXmje ) ** ^i<a3 Jjgj ^ If^ 

Ojfo juiufajJIUI (t »11 Ije l»^) AjL« 1II ^ (r) 

■a 1< ^ jA j ijbJlf j |JLm ^ aUI aU) ^1(1;^^*^ iJ^ 

^ ye j*i yji JUI y uyi lif al. syLe juJ c^' 
tpl j sflUiif y»jJ j jjl jjjjt y j jj«,l ^ jj aL» *lt»y 

tiUi 3jj, *S^ j u)Uj tjii v[r*^l /!»*• v:>fl Jl* - U*-; 6*^ 

•y^f A^j AIm ^^ei y* 

vl"ill**Jl y* ^•*i C* l*l*®5 i >** cJtti * JL«lll (I*) 

»(rA*yelg) 
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Ajol^ ^ iUiI Jl# 

^ olb ZJu Liji Ailc - ^ ^UAcsJI ^ ^ 

dtiL« ^ t ^ ikilj ^ ^ 4jL« y 

^ isf^ 

• dULC iUl) 

^ ^ Jl ySix ^ v-Jlaoj ij^l 2L*jiyJb aSj^ vif^ £/ 

^ ,*c ^ A.«- ^,*e iiU J*J J J ,yLJ 

« j^^jJLwJI ^ ^ *ic aSl tic 

j/iUc ^^^^^Mwi<tAh AdSUujJI 2tXA fi^J^ {»/^ ^ 

liij ^j^^t/* j i.jJ^I iXiu I 

V±y tUast/i ijjt ^ k>iA*.| iul ^t jIUJI 

• is/i^l 
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The Afghan Weights and Measures. 

By L. Bogdanov. 

On the 23rd ol Pisces A.H. 1304 (=12th March, 1925)^ a 
Law introducing the metric system in Afghanistan was promul- 
gated by the Afghan Government. The first suggestion of the 
advisability of such a step happened to be made * early in 1923, 
and siter &e necessary preliminary elucidations on the subject 
were obtained* by the Afghan authorities concerned, the new 
law was proclaimed without any further delay. 

The law in question was published in the form of a small 
quarto booklet of six pages in the series of law-books INigam- 
mma) published by the Afghan Ck>vemment since the beginning 
of the present reign and comprises, besides the articles of the 
law itself, a brief exordium on the importance of weights and 
measures in the economical life of a people, showing at the 
same time the difficulties entailed by the groat variety of units 
of weights and measures in use in the different parts of the 
country. 

The system, as it is introduced by the above law, is a trun- 
cated one, taking into account only lengths, weights and 
coins: no mention is made of the measures either of surfaces, 
liquids, solids or temperature, in spite of the latter being one 
of the essentials on which the metric system is based. An 
acquaintance with the fundamental principles underlying the 
metric system is taken for granted and no explanation whatever 
is given with regard either to the derivation of the units or to 
their inner correlation, which are the factors forming the back- 
bone and the spirit of the system. Why, in the oircijmBtances, 


^ Since the beginning of the prnsent rrign the official i^ghaa calendar 
has been a solar one, the year beginning at the vernal equinox, that is to 
say. on or about the 2lBt of March. The months of wie year the 
zodiacal montha derived from the oorretponding Signs of the ZoffiM : 
aamal (« Aries”) 30 days; Thawr ("Taurus”) 31d.; Jowril ("Gtoni ) 
32d.; teufSn (" Cancer ”) 81d. j Asad (« Lion ”) 31d. ,• (” Virpo , 

lit. "an ear of com”) 31d.; MUOn ("Libra”) 3Id., Agrot (^^Soorpw ) 
29d.; Qawa (« Sagittarius ”) 30d,; Jody ("Capricorn”) 20d.; Dafo 
(“Aquarius”) 80d., and ("Pisces”) 30 days. Ttot ere is reokoned 
from the FUi^t of the Prophet (A.D. 622, 16th July) like the hmw one 
used in AfgitMiiafai.fi nowadaye only in eonneotion with rengpous 
oblieations. 

* By Ptol. A. Foaoh.r. OM rf F™* AwhwolqiM 
Mission to AfAhsoistein. . * 

» From the Ftenoh Qoveinineot tfirouA the ^um of the flMm* 
ben of the Fkwdi Bdimatloaal Mission to 
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prefeteoce was givea to French measures instead of adopting 
any other European measures and wdghts or any of the weights 
and measures siready inusein some parts of the country itself, 
— ^remains an open question. Furthermore, all, the countries 
who have, up to the present day, adopted the metric system for 
daily use have accepted the system as a whole, as a system, 
and have very becomingly preserved the Latin particles deot-, 
ceni«>, rnUli-, for the fractionals and the Greek particles deca-, 
hedo-, Mho-, etc. for the multiples of the units. The case of 
Af^aoiston, where the two classic languages are unknown and 
their very existence hardly suspected, is a unique one. A quite 
appropriate solution was found in substituting for the lAtiu 
parts of the words Persian fractionals and for the Greek 
particles Pashtu words of the same meaning. 

The law itself consists of four Sections (/osi) containing in 
all fifteen articles. The first three Sections deal with the names 
and values of the new measures, weights and coins respectively, 
whilst Section IV (art. 6-16) is devoted to the legal side pro- 
per of the question, t.e. to the manner in which the new units 
are gradually to be substituted for the old ones actually in use. 

The old measure of length is the gaz'- which is of three 
hinds : 

gaz-i shah (‘* the Ejng’s goz")* equal to 1,0666 m.* which 
is divided into 4 chSrai (“quartets”) or 16 girih (lit. “ joint” or 
“ knot ” roughly taken to be equal to “ three finger-breadths ”), 
each gitih being again divided into 4 6dr * (” part”) ; 


1 Or sar' (lit., “oabil”) which is the oflSoisl (Arabic) name of that 
measure. The word gat altogether superseded by the Arabic term has 
become obsolete in Persia, but is still u^ colloquially in Afghanistan. 

s XTsed by drapers, linen-merchants, etc. 

s The corre^ondencee of the Afghan measum and weights with the 
metric values arc quoted from ^isSb by A.H.' Ar jmand, annual 
of arithmetic published by the Afghan Ministry of Public Instruction in 
1305 A.H. (1020/27 A.D.). 

* Both the text of the law (Introduction, p. 1) and the above-quoted 
Manual of Arithmetic by Ar jmand (pp. 3, 111 and elsewhere) have 
gptthe spelling bar. as above. Wollaston’s English-Peman Dic- 
tionary, when speaking about tiie Persian measures of lenglb, gives, how- 
ever, (Appendix, p. 438; see also Phillott, Higher Persiaa Qnunmar, 
p. 213, who proltably merely repeats Wollaston) os one of the sub- 
divisions of tee gat, — “ boMr, ungth of one joint of the thumb, or about U 
inch,” and further— “2 bohorsl ginh (0, or about 2) uiehss.” The 
spelling bohor with the intercalation of an unnecessary vowel between ter 
two last consonants points to the Indian pronunciation of tee Persian 
word bahr “ part, portion. ’’ In the colloquial KBboB-Pendan the som^ 
h in the middle of a word has, however, a tendency to dia^ppear_ in 
ptonnneiation, ptoduoing a compeasatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, BO that tee word bahr in KsbuU-Persian would sound Mb’, teougn 
notneossseiily bang bmU in teat way ; the appeatanoe of sooh a spsU^ 
could, however, be explainedlby tee frequent colloquial use of the word, 
whereat the correct spelling was little by little relegated to oUiviw- 
On tee other hand, fhatoonfnsion in writ in gof the words bohr endear 
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ga 2 <i-mt‘mar (“ the gtu of the builder “), the use of which is 
implied by its very name, is divided into 3 /iU (English foot ”) 
or 36 inch (English “inoh”)^ and is a little less in length 
(0,915 m.) thui the preceding ; 

gaz-i jarib (" the gaz for measuring land ”) has no subdivi- 
sions, the latter being not needed as its use is restricted to the 
purpose expressed by its name. The gaz-i fanb is the shortest 
of the three measuring only 0,736 m. and is considered to be 
the legal gaz, that is to say the one recognized as such by 
the Islamic law. It is therefore also called gaz-i shar'i.^ 

Certain expressions, rather than actual measures, which 
convey an approximate idea of length are still in use whenever 
no special precision is required. Such are; mug (“a hair- 
breadth”); nSkhun (“a nail-breadth”); angusht (“a finger- 
breadth ”) ; biUst, baUsht * or vajab (" a span ”); dost (“ a hand- 
breadth”)*; ztm' (‘-a cubit”); gam (“a step”); jidocA (“a 
fathom ”), — all of them derived either from the members of the 
human body or some peculiar position of the same. 

An Afghan road-measure is the AurSA equal to 4000 gaz-i 
fanb or 2769 gaz-i shah approximately, that is about 2944 
metres, or nearly three kilometres 

The unit of the land-measures is the jar^, a square each 
side of which is equal to 60 gtai-i jarib, thus representing a 
surface of 3600 square gaz-i janb. Its subdivisions are Aim_of 
which a jarib contains twenty, further subdivided in 20 bisvasa 
each. Roughly speaking, one bisvasa is equal to 5,066 square 
metres ; one bisva to 101 square metres, and one jarib to 2022 
square metres or about half an English acre. 

No measures of capacity or liquids exist in Afghanistan, 
everything of the kind teiog measured by weight. 

The old weights are : 

hharvar (“an ass-load”) equal to 669 kgs.,* which is divided 


call be traced as far book as the Sasanian period : the words and tor 
are pretty often confused in writing in Panlavi Mss. ; see for itBartno- 
lom ae * Zum sasanidisohen Recht, Part I, p. 41, footnote 1. 

As regards the exact length of that measure and its relation to tne 
Wollaston (and, for that sake, also P h i 1 1 o 1 1 
certfldnly a mistake, the ftfir being just the half in length of what he gives 
forhisbohar. , . _ 

1 This gaz is merely the English yard borrowed from India. Ihe 
English yard, under the name eSf, is riso used for measunng cloth 
(especially by the Afghan Customs when assessing duty). ^ 

* Other variants of the gaz of less current use are .* pGui-t jfifSh ( the 
weaver's gaz^') and gos-i (••the tailor’s jww”). 

^ of. Ind. “vitasti”- _ »u • v* 

^ of. the Endiidi ••hand” with reference to horses height. 

5 In KftbuL Other dtieo and districts have under 
other weight-values ns^ oi^ within their specid 
not be taken too literally. The word meaM •• a^don^ s load 
<kbar.bar«5arH Jbibaf) ^d was probably loosely used its 

iioneral sense. Later <m, when it became a measure of weij^tp it mijdit 
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iato 10 maim or 80 aSr, the latter oontabing 4 charvUe or 16 poio 
(whether English “ pound,” or Indian ” paw ” meaning ** a 
quarter,” or a oonfusioa of both !) The latter is a little lighter 
tl^ the English poond>avoirdupois (0,4368 kg. ). The paw con- 
tains 4 lAium (lit. “ small, minute ”) or 24 further sub- 

divided into 24 naVkuA (“ pea ”) each, the weight of the latter 
bdng equal to 0,19 grm.^ 

Mote minute subdivisions of the wukhuA, as used by gold- 
smiths jewellers and druggists, are: aurlA* (of which the mt- 
kAwf contains four) equal to 8 bmnj (*‘ rice-grain ”) ; one biiinj 
contains 8 leunfid (“ sesamum seed”) ; one kunjid is ultimately 
subdivided into 8 lehaehhhaA (“poppy-seed”). 

As has bem stated above with regard to lengths, some 
other measures of weight (or rather of capacity) are still in 
existence and in use along with the officially recognized meas- 
ures and are freely used in private transactions where no great 
precision is the object, for instmice : muiM (“ a handful ”) ; lapp 
(“ a double-handful, ” i.e. as much as can be held between the 
two palms placed together at a certain angle) ; .iSaa (“ a bowl- 
ful ”) ; daman (“ a sldrtful ”), and so forth. 

The old monetary unit is rfipipa-» VSbvlR (“the Kabuli 
rupee ”), as opposed to the Indian rupee which is called rfiptyo-i 
koBadar or vulgarly r. kalddr (t.e. “ the rupee with a head on 
it ” — meaning the effigy). 

Up to the reign of Amir Habibullfib Khan two kinds of the 
E^btdi rupee were distinguish^ : riipjya-t khSm (“raw rupee”) 
[see !]• and rUpiya^ j^MUa (“boiled” or “tempered” r.) 
[see 2], * the values attributed to them slightly differing from 


have oorreeponded in the beginmng to a weight-value of that kind. Now- 
adays, however^ altiiough differing in value according to local conceptionB 
(in Persia a JbAaniar contains 100 mann-i tabfhi and is equal to 294,4 kgp.* 
that is to say, a little xnore than a half of the kharvdr of Kabul) a kharviSr 
cannot in any way be considered as a load to be tackled by a donkey who 
could hardly be expected to oany even a quarter of a hharv&r which is the 
average load of a camel, ^e name hharvar has, therefore, to be taken 
nowadays rather symbolically as expressing ** a great weight ” not for 
a man to lift. 

1 It is a very peculiar fact that the weights of the lower denomina- 
tions. eis. the miikfil and the gifB| (more currently called in Afgha^an 
and in Persia mMnid) are fixed quantities and remaiD such througwut 
the Muhammadan world, whereas the higgler units of weight have 
one and the same most various values attributed to them even in the 

different towns of the same country. The mkh^ might therefore h® 
considered as.the real standard unit of weight in Muhamiman countn^ 
s se^ of tiia Abrus preo at or iu 8, a measure obviously 
borrowed from India (** r a 1 1 1 "). 

^ legend on the rig^t side of the coin represented here 
sorhH dortt-s-Mlfafui (** coinage of ^ capital'*). The 
(invisible on our photo) beam the nanse of the roler : Amir ‘AMufW* 

® The right side of the coin on our photo represents a with 

its mufibar surrounded by flags and bayonets (on right and left) an 
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each oth«r. That difisranoe and the snpellatioit khSm wsm 
oancelled by the kte Amir Habibullfib Eifa, bat the 
piOiMa remained hi use for both kinda of rupee, and the official 
denommation of the Kabuli rupee (in receipts and other nffiojai 
doonmente) is even in our days ripiya-i jnMtori hS^. 

As can be seen from the |diotogtaphio reproduction Kiven 
here, the “ boiled " rupee is Just an ordinary coin in the 
way usual for all countries in the world, that is by ig eana of 
special coining machinery, whereas the shapelww “ raw " rupee 
is made by hand by pouring molten silver from a teapot*Hbaped 
vessel into small hollows made of clay, the coin being stamped 
by hand when still hot.* The weight of a one-rupee piece is 
officially supposed to be equal to 2 eiMqS. 

Owing to the scarcity of coin in the country, Persian «nin^i 
(ohiefly “double krans" — dn-hamii of the new omrutga gee 
footnote) illicitly imported from Persia (which country prohibits 
theezportof silver) ate Uu^y used in Afghanistan at a “oonrs 
f o r 0 6 ’* with the value of one Kabuli rupee attributed to the 
Persian “ double kran ” (a “ double kran ” is, in' fact, worth 
Kabuli rupees). 

The half-rupee {mm-rupiya) [see 3, 4a, 5]* is labelled as 
such, but is colloquially called qimn. The monetary unit in 
the city of Qandahar and its district is the qMn-i qaadaJtSri the 
value of which is 20% higher than that of the Kabuli half- 
rupee”.* 

" ■ - ■ I , . f . -- - - - - 

by crossed swords and oaxmons (underneath). The words ydk rapiya 
wpear at the bottom and the whole is eadosed in a (laurel- ?) wreathi 
reverse side bears the fitghira '• iimlr «il6(iiirra{iman ** with the title of 
that sovereign tm-d-din inscribed in tktiiUk characters under- 

mth the sa m e. The word "ICSdid** can be read alx>ve the fiipM. 
The year 1814 (A.H., lanarssl806/IW) is marked at the very bottom and 
the whole is again enolos^ in a wreatiL 

I A similar distinetion between the maohine-made and the hand- 
made coins is observed in PerBia, the coins of the two kinds beiag called 
respMtively » old** and *<new** : gMn-t ^admi and jodid (or, in 
writings— jirSn-t /adidu-s-sorb-i stdfdnl: ^*krans of ^ new coinage of 
the realm*’). 

t The coin under No. 3 on our photo is a gMn of the present reign. 
Tim xiAtside represents the traditional mosque^ but enclosed in a seven- 
fainted star. The words nim-rBp^ can be read above the moaque and 
w whole ia Burfounded by a wreath ahniler to tiie one on the nqiee- 
pieoes, « The levevee aide is oooupied by the fugM of the pxeaent mle- 
^odr AmBnuUtti Shin, on the &^t of whidh ia inaoribed hia title dir 
01M. The year ie 1308 (A.H., solar, see footnote on p. lsA.D. 1081/88). 

C(dnNo.4i8 agirflnaf Amir •Abdnwatangn, and its right ai^ b e aM ea 
the mosque and the wreath aa above, bean on top the word Sadiil**and 
at the bottom fiiai-Hl^p^ The revene tide hoi mueual fiqMlinioiibed 
A 'I'vaath M aboveb but withcmt the title; the date 1313 (A.H., lunarm 
A.p. 1806/06) can be read above the at the plaoe where the two 

the wreath meet. 

two ooina No. 5 an <«raw gMn-ociiia*’ of the reign dl Aapfr < 
Abdurre^anin t^^**** ** 

* 'nw"boiM”KriHdllialf-n 9 a«of«lw pnMa«ni8B[M.q4oiitaia 
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A silver coin of the value of one*thiid of a rupee is the 
*abbS» ‘(popularly also called Umga). 

The smallest silver coin (nowadays very rare) is theeanaar 
[see 6]* (abbr. from ead dtiinr) of the valne of (Mie*rizth of the 
rupee. ' 

Coins of a higher denomination are of the value of 21 
rupees Kabuli* [see 7]* and of A rupees Eiabuli [see 8]*. ' 

A rupee is divided into 60 payea (commonly also nnWft i 
pSl, both of these words, especi^y the former, brfng 
A^anistan for “ money ” in general). A payea is a yellov. 
coloured coin made of latten brass [see 9 and 10]. In the reign 
of Amir Habiballfih the paysa was coined exactly of the s^ 
and thiohness of the boiM " half-rapee. The payea of the 
last few years is not thicker than the paper on which these 
lines are being written. During the reigo of Amir ‘Abdnna^- 
mfin and previous to it the one*pa^ pieces were coined in ted 
copper [see 11]. 

Further small change coins are of the value of 5 payea 
(commonly called yah-mJu — “one shshi”), of 10 payea (du- 
tihahi)* [see 12], of 1 6 payea {ei-ehSAJ [see 13] and of of 20 payea 


• great pensentage of allc^, wfaeteaa all the other Afghan silver coins are 
ma^ of pore, or almost pore silvar. Ihe alloy in these half-mpers 
(which gives them a gteeniah'yrilow colouring) is so great that the money 
changers of the N.*W. Frontier do not aooept them at all.— 

1 The name Vi66Sm ae well aa those of ite subdivisions is borrowed 
from Persia: the name of that ooin is derived from ShSh 'AbbSs the 
Grwt (1587-1628) by whom it was introduoed in Persia, where it still 
exists, though nowadays not as a coin, but aa a mere name. That ooin 
must have either remained in use in Afghmistan from the days of nhxii 
'AbbSs at whose time Herat and Qandahar were Persian oitiea, or else 
was impo^ later during the XVIII eentury, as in Persia itself it had 
entirety disappeared as far baok as the beginning of the reign of Patb-'AH 
ShSh (1787—1834). Anyhow the *abbSei In A^^anistan, as well as in 
Persia, contains four sh Shi, a coin also introduced by Shih 'AbbSs. 
And yet the Persian standard unit (gfrUn) contains twenty shShl, 
whereu its A^han namasake (the half-rnpee also edUed qbrSn) nnmbsn 
only six shStu, of whieh the rupee oontains twelvo.— 

8 The name sonnSr is also borrowed from Persia, where it is now 
adays a niokel ooin of the value of two shSAi— 

• Persian five-girUn ineaes are also used as oqnivalants of 2| mpess 

KahnlL— 

4 These 8) mpee-ooinsaro struok more or less on the same pattern ss 
the om-inpee piooes already desoribed. The legend dw nim ritytyo 
(meaning "two and a*half mpees”) is visible above the already men- 
tioned Afg^tan ooat-of-arms (a mosque endosed in a seven-pointM star) 
where tiie two ends of the endrollM wreath meet, mm revesse side 
bears the fuglMl of Amir ArnSnulOh KhSn, with his title " (O-OMM ” to 
its ligiht. The (apMi is surmountiri by a small five-pointed star. 
Underneath the (HfArS one can read &e year: 18M (A. H., solar, see 
footnote on p. lsA.D. 1920/21.). 

• Of the two five-tupeeumns No. tbis first one bdongs to the rei9> 
m Amir ‘ AbduRahmBn and tiia second is a ooin (tf hia iiinrsssnr Amfr 
QabIbnUSh. 

• Also oaUedsaiiidtrI(fRnntl»PeiBianiaiiHaf-^ Anar). 
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(ehdhSr ASM or yak Umga,^ popularly also called yak ‘alMii) 
[see U]. 

The Afghan oartenoy being strictly monometallio, the gold 
coins {iSS) of 40, 20 [see 16], 10 [see 16] and 5 rapees>[Bee 17] 
value have never hod any oircolation as snch, being chiefly used 
for distribution to the people on some festive occasions by the 
rulers or as gifts from the people to the ruler on similar ooco* 
sions. Their value is in consequence always fluctuating a little, 
but always averaging a premium of about 50% above their 
nominal value. 

There being no bank in Afghanistan, no bank-notes or 
treasury-notes are issued and the currency is limited to the 
silver and copper coins above described. That state of things 



is very trying when larger sums are involved in some transac- 
tion. The usual method of avoiding that drawback A by hav- 
ing recourse to some foreign currency (English gold and treasury- 
notes, Indian currency notes, and the Tike) or to cheques on 
some bank in India, tiie amount'being calculated in accordance 
with the rate of exchange of the day. ' 

A timid attempt at introducing sub r o s a some kind of 
currency-note into circulatkm was, however, made some time 
ago. A kind of pnnaiMoty note was issued by tto 
Treasury of Ddm4‘Aa^ (the new capital of A^aniatan, sw 
under construction, some ten miles to the Sonth of Kibul). 
These notes were to serve for the payment of the woricmso 
employed on its crmstruoldon, but not being accepted as money 


^ Xhs buua in einalatioii in Northern 
Qatoghan, BwMtiahIn) which Is qaUed 
/onga") it worth 88 pspiia. 


Afthaaiatan (TCrlhi t a n, 
hiiUM»ir«hsBdhte 
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in tiie bazar of KSbal (or anywhere else), these notes very soon 
died a qniet, natural death. 

The legend on the note represented here is as follows : — 

In the four comers of the note is written the same word 
“one” in four languages: yaw (Pashtn), yak (Persian), Ik 
(Hindustani) and btr (Turkish), liie upper middle-part of the 
frame bears the arms of the Afghan Government (inscribed in a 
seven-pointed star a mosque, with a minaret and a flag on each 
side and the mikrab and mtm&or visible in the middle, above 
two crossed swoixls). The inscription in large characters 
rans; Shahr-i Daru-l-Aman (“The City of DSru-l-AmSn”) on 
both sides of which is written in small nasta’Rq characters: 
wudir-i muhaeaba-i ahakr-i DSru-l-Aman (“The Director of 
Accountancy of the (]ity of D.A.”). Facing these words, on 
each side of the frame the date of issue 1901 (A.H., solar, see 
footnote on p. 1=AD. 1922/23) is inscribed. The number 
8006 of the note is repeated twice in its upper corners. The 
last line is occupied by the statement that “ this note will be 
accept«l by the Treasury of the Ciity of DSru-l-AmSn for the 
value mentioned thereon.” 

The note is ornamented by a design representing carpenter's, 
mason’s and builder's tools, all in a line at the bottom of the 
note. 

In ilie middle of the inferior part of the frame the words 
yoJb rUpiya-i kahtdt (“ one Kabuli rupee ”) are inscribed in fine 
naeta'Kq characters. The colour of (lie note is pink on a white 
surface and the other side of the note is blank. 

* 


* * 


The new measures as they are defined by the law in ques- 
tion are : 

Measures of Length (Section I, Art. 1). 


The unit of length is the mtar (English “ metre ”) called 
also, on the same page, a few lines further matar (French 
“ mitre ”). 

The measures derived from it are exidained literally as 
follows : 


“one-tenth of a mtar” 

“ one-hundredth ” of a miter 
“ one-thousandth” of a miter 
“teamofri 

"aalmain . 

‘•zarmatii 

"Umaramatii 


3 “ one tenth part of the m.” 
= “ one hundredth of the m.” 
3 “ one thousandth of the m.” 
= lOfluter 
=: 100 miter 

s 1000 miter 
s 10000 miter 
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Weights (Sect, II, Art. 2), 

The unit of w^t is the gmm (French “ gramme '*). Its 
fraotionals are*. “One-tenth of a girm*’ equals “one tenth 
part' of a girSm ” eto., etc., etc. Its multiples are : 

“fosgtroma = lOgirSm 
“ saigirSma = 100 giram 

“ mgimna = 1000 giram 

“ huzaragimna = 10000 ginm 

Goins (Sect. III. Art. 3). 

The monetary unit, although not specially defined in the 
text of the law seems to be the silver a/gAani. 

That part of the law runs : 

“ The weights and the values of the new coins, in which 
the prices of commodities are to be calculated and transactions 
are to be effected, are as follows : 



(1) Gold Coins. 



Name. 

Weight. 

Value. 

(<*) 

one amani 

g giram 

20 afghani 

(6) 

halfomant 

3 giram 

10 aighdni 


(2) SUvar Coins, 



Name. 

Weight. 

Value. 

(0) 

one afghani 

kugirama 

100 pill. 

ih) 

half afghani 

5 giram 

50 jM. 

{«) 

20-pi(li 

2 giram 

20 pgl. 


(3) Copper Coins. 


Name. 

Weight. 

Value*. 

l«) 

2-pSR 

2girdm 

2 pul. 

(6) 

S-pgR 

3 girdm 

6 pul 

(c) 

10-piiIi 

figirdm 

10 intl. 


Art. 4 of the law gives a comparative table of the values of 
the old and the new currency, namely : 

11 rupees Kabulis 10 a/gAdni. 

1 ropee Kabuli =91 jriA. 
one Kabuli gtr5n=45 „ 

one'oUon =30 „ 

si-tihShi =22 „ 

aannSn =15 „ 

gah-dilSK = 7 

dn-pagta = 3 


II 
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The nsmei af^tti, given to the eilver nnit, and amani 
deeignating the gold coin of the realm, are adaptations on 
the pattern of the Fienoh “franc” and “loois d’or” 6r 
“ napol4on,” the former derived from the name of the country, 
the latter— from the name of its mler. The value on par 
of the afgkSm, is exactly the same as that of the gold franc, 
and yet, there is a strange discrepancy in wnght between 
the two : the French, silver coin weigte only 6 grammes, whereas 
the weight of the afghSm, as seen above, is exactly double 
of this But that, of course, is a question of higher finance and 
exchange with which the present brief sketch is not meant to 
deri. It might be mwely mentioned here that the seeming 
discrepancy is obviously due to the fact that -France is a 
country with a gold standard, whereas the standard of the 
ilighan currency is silver. 

Art. 4 of the law concludes by an explanation to the effect 
that the values of the above comparative table from the gimn 
downwards hold good only in oases where the value of a s i n g 1 e 
old coin has to be reduced into the new fraotionals. Wheterer 
larger sums are concerned they are to be converted into the 
new currency by means of multiplying the figure of rupees 
by 10 and dividing the result by 11, and the balance of 
fraotionals has to be dealt with in accordance with the table, 
thns reducing the necessary error to }>a pSl which is an al- 
.together negligible quantity. As a matter of fact, in the whole 
descending sode, from the giran downwards, an error amounting 
to ^ pSil had to be oonsoiously admitted, as there is no oenn of 
such a denomination. Beginning with the Kabuli rupee, we 
may notice that its value is marked in the table as that of 
91 pfil, though in reality it amounts to 90, (900) .... only, and 
the value of Ihe qwnit would in consequence be 45, (460) .... or 
thereabouts, and not 46 piii only, as shown by the table, 
giving a loss of about j[>a piil. That loss is again repeated in 
the case of the 16>payM coin, once more for ^e 6-pap«a coin 
and finally in the countervalue of tiie 2*pap«a com. 

Thus', the loss throughout the table amounts to about 
2 pm, wUch is not compensated by tiie 0,1 pfil in excess 
adopts by the table for the value of one rupee KabnU. Should 
we, therefore, when reducing some large sum into the new 
currency calculate that reduction on we base of the value 
of some of the smaller coins, the error and the loss might be 
considerable, hence the necessity of calculating such larger sums 
on the base of 11 rupees for 10 afghani and having recourse to 
the fractionid values of the table only for the indivisible balance 
of the calculation. 

We can see from . Ae above, that the reform, bec^es^ its 
otiier advantages, has certainly attained the purpose d simplify’ 

the currency and reducing the number of the coins expressing 
the same. Instead of five copper coins of the oU oiorency, 
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we have now to deal wiUi three coins only, vit. i-pUl, 6>pil, 
and lO'pfil coins [see 18, 19, 20]. 

All the three coins represented on our photo are struck on 
the same pattern : the figure expressing the value of the coin 
is surrounded by a thin circle partly enclosed in a wreath, 
and the word pBl is inscribed in the upper part of the coin. 
The reverse side of all the three coins alike bears the tughra 
of the present ruler enclosed in a circle together with hie title 
“ al-^hazi ” and the date 1304 (A.H., solar, see footnote on 
p. 419=: A.D. 1926-26) again pardy enolosMl in a wreath exactly 
to tee one seen on the obverse side. The word 
•' Afghania^n** occupies the uppermost part on this side of the 
coin. 

The number of silver coins is reduced in the new system of 
currency to three, [see 21, 22, 23] as against four (or even 
seven if we take into consideration the “raw” coins and the 
differently shaped coins of previous reigns) of the old currency. 

What has been said here with regard to the new copper- 
coins applies to the silver coins in so far as their uniformity 
is concerned : they all have a mosque in a wreath on their 
obverse side with the year of the reign in which they were 
struck (7th, 8te, or 9te, as it may be) inscribed underneath. 
The reverse side bears the usual tughfS with the title of the king 
to its right, with the solar Muhamma^n date below the same 
and the value of the coin inscribed at its topmost part. 

« 


* * 

Sect. IV of tee law comprisiug Art. 6-16 deals with the 
legal side proper of the reform, viz, the regulations regarding its 
gradual introduction and the conditions under which the sub- 
stitution of tee new weights, measures and coins *for the 
old ones is to be completed. 

Government OflBoes are expected to introduce the new 
system inside of three years: during the year 1306 (ending 
on March 21st, 1927) the entries in their ledgers are to bear 
as far as possible a mention of the new values 
with the old ones ; during 1306 (ending on U^h 20te, 1928) 
the mention of the new values becomes obligatory, wmerew 
during the year 1307 (ending on Marob 21et, 1929) tee old 
measures are no mote officially recognized and only tolera^ 
along with tee new values in Government ledgers, whenwer the 
officials in charge of the accountancy departments may feel tee 
need of their preservation throughout the year. H^for™,, 
however, all the accountancy of the (Sovemment Offices is to 
he drawn up in the new terms only (art. 6). 
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“The new weights* and metres will be manofaotured 
“ by the Gbverament and distribnted to all parts of Afghanistan 
“ (art. 6). 

“The distribution of the new weights* and metres to the 
“population will be done by tiie municipalities wherever such 
“exist. In otiier localities will be distributed by the 
“ prefects of police or by the local district o£Soers or sub-district 
“officers, wherever the functions of the prefect of police are 
“ discharged by them (art. 7). 

“ An equitable price,* the same for all parts of the realm, 
“for the new weights and metres will be established by the 
“ Minister of Finance. Persons unable to disburse the full value 
“of the same in cash will be allowed to pay by instalments 
“ within a period of six months (art. 8). 

“ Old weights in iron, cast-iron and brass, and old measures Jii 
“ iron will be accepted from the population at the above mentioned 
“ centres of distribution for the value of the metal contained 
“therein on the purchase of the new weights and measures 
“ (art. 9). 

“ Permits for manufacturing the new weights and measures 
“according to the prescribed models will w granted by the 
“ Government in the provinces to private persona on application. 
“ These weights and measures will have, however, to be stamped 
“ at the office of the GOvemor or Lieutenant-Governor of the 
“ province before being permitted to be used (art. 10). 

“ Until the necessary numbers of sets of the new weights 
“can be provided for all villages, the population of the same 
“ will be allowed to continue usmg their old weights after having 
“ had them compared with the new models (art. 11). 

“ Private persons in cities who will manufacture and use 
“their own weights will be liable to prosecution according 
“ to the terms of art. 14 (art. 12). 

“ Weights and measures without the aforesaid official mark 
“ will be considered as null and void in the seats of Governors. 
“ Lientenant-Glovemors and Commissioners of Divisions. The 
“Municipal Officers and the prefects of police will prevent 
“ any transactions being carried on in such centres by means of 
“weights and measures devoid of the official mark. Persons 


r Lit. ‘‘■UmM’’: the ptevsiliiig oostom in A^hanistan «>f nmg 
ordinaiy MbUe-stonea for weighing putpoeee (espedally when weighing 
bulky oommodities like wood, ooal, grain, potatoee, eta) has reenlM 
in thehaUtofaj^lyingtheword “stone” ae a generic name for any kmn 
of weights, whmer they be aotuali^ raw-etoneo or real wei^te east 'j* 

metal. Cf. tiwBng^sh“etone”eqBaUingl4poiindB, theorigm of wmch 

IDight b6 dllB to T wutfHia. 

* The price charged fay the Qd^emment Workahim (“ JUMUaite- 
aa”) of I^bul for a fall set (in iron) of the new weig^ is S90 rupees 
Kabuli, that is to say, roug^y speaking about 100 rupees Indian. 
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“ aBing Boch weights and measureB will be liable to prosecution 
“ under the penal law (art. 13). 

• “Should any deviation from the preaoribed models be 
« disooveied in weights and measures bearing the official mack 
“or in the weights and measures manufactured in villages on 
“ the pattern of the pcesoribed models, the persons using such 
“ weights and measures will be liable to a correctional punish- 
“ ment under tiie penal laws (art. 14). 

“The new weights and metres will be gradually introduced 
“during the peric^ begitming 1305 to end 1307. From the 
“beginning of 1308 (March 22nd, 1929) the old weights and 
“ measures will be abotished altogether. Persons who will 
“carry on transactions by means of the old weights and 
“ measures after that date will be liable to correctiontd punish- 
“ ment (art. 16). 

' “The present regulations constitute a part of the laws 
“ of the realm, and we hereby order the articles of Hie same to 
“be forHiwith put into force. [L. S. Amir Amanullah Khan 
“ al-OhSzI].” 


* * 


A few days after the promulgation of the law in question, 
more exactly on the 29th day of Pisces (=18th March, 1926), 
at 2 p.m., representatives from the various Government ^ces, 
merchants, artisanB and agriculturists were assembled in the 
Conservatory Hall (GuUASiw) of the Palace, where they were 
addressed by the King on the subject of the new measurro. 
Having pointed out in his speech the drawbacks connected with 
the old wei^ts and measures and the old currency and the 
advantages offered by the new decimal units, the King explains 
to the assembly the correlations between the new standard 
units and their multiples and fraotionals and the manner ot 
converting the <dd values into the new decimal w^hts and 


measures. 

When speaking about tiie new currency the King pomted 
out that there are three units (tw^ in it: the copper-umt— 
pSl, the sflver-unit — a/pkom and the gold-unit— fflwow, and 
that no other determinative words should be added to toese 
names : one must not call the new copper-coin pfii-* 
pal”), nor the silver-coin fap»yo-i o/pk5m,_nor the goid-oom 

iiXa-yi aimSm, but simply pal, 

That warning, however, did not alto^her duqiel 
natural tendenoy of the population to apply * . 

name to the coins, espedally to the silv« 
the rBpipa-t tabOi a5 rap ^ hgOadar. The fact that the 

1 “ .4siaa-« 4/sMi.” No. » dated 80th of Pieces 180* (*nth Manb. 
1886). 
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old oopper unit was formerly indisoriminately called either 
payea (Indian word for “ money ") or pSZ (Persian word meaning 
“ money ”) resulted in a natural desire amongst the population to 
distinguish somehow the new coin from the old one by applying 
to the former the qnalifioatiTe nato (“new’'). As regards 
the word (tla (lit., “gold”, “golden coin”) being addra to 
the word amanl, tiie reason for it might lie in the gold coins of 
Bokhara of the name which are freely circulated in Northern 
Afghanistan. 


« * 

A few words remain to be said concerning the material 
facts connected with the introduction of the new weights 
and measnres and coinage and its immediate results on the 
economical life of the country. 

A revaluation of the currency and similar operations are 
not a new thing for Afghanistan, fl. W. B e 1 1 e w, who visited 
the country during the reign of Dost-Huhammad, mentions four 
instances ^ within the space of six months when the Governor of 
Qandahar, SardSr GhuUm Haidar Khan, the then heir-apparent, 
withdrew from circulation twice all the copper coin of the 
city (end of July 1857 and January 26th, 1868), once all the 
silver coin (November 20th, 1867) and once both the copper 
and the silver coin (December 31st, 1857), after having declared 
each time the coin “ depreciated to one half its previous value”. 
In the first of these cases the copper coin called in and bought 
at half its original value by the SardSr’s Treasury “ teas re- 
stompftf, and after a few days, again issued at the usual value 
of the coin”. In the cases of the silver coin there does not 
seem to have been any restamping, as Bel lew merely states 
that “ after a few days detention the coin was again circulated at 
Us original value". Which of these two courses was adopted os 
the two other occasions,— is not mentioned. 

Such operations might have been, and probably were, 
going on throughout the country and throughout the Iwt 
century. Their object, however, was wholly one-sided and did 
not go beyond a sporadic increase of the funds of the Treasury 
of a city. 

The present reform widdy differs in many ways from 
the above described acts of the local hilers which were dway» 
performed ad hoc and without any further effect. Still the 
advantages of the reform for the Afghan Treasury cannot 
and. certainly were not, wholly ignored, if wo only judge by 
rapidity with which the idea of the reform was idopted by the 
Government. The profits of the Treasury on this occasion 

I H. W. Bellew, Jonmal of a PoUtioal Miaaion to Alghanutan in 1807, 
London, I8(i2, pp. 288-4, 832, 872 and 388. 
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could not have been so high as to their percentage, but certainly 
were quite appreciable in their amount. 

‘ The weight of a one<mpee piece, as seen above, is equal to 
2 mithqSl, i.e 9,1 grammes. Now, the afghani weij^ 10 
grammes. Thus, on the face of it, no material profit could have 
been derived from recoining eleven old coins into ten new ones. 
The percentage of the alloy in the old coin is, however, exceed* 
in gly small, especially in the older “raw” rupees, whereas 
in the afghani the alloy, tiiough probably not exceeding the 
limit considered as legal, is an unknown quantity ' and is cer* 
tainly comparatively Ugh. That difference in standard, minute 
as it may be for a single coin, might be very considerable 
whenever the whole currency of liie realm is concerned. 

During the period mentioned in the law (art. 5), *.c. up to 
March 2l8t, 1929, the old coin ong^t to be airbed gradually 
by the Treasury, that is to say all the old coin flowing in there 
in its normal course will be duly reoomed and thrown into 
circulation under its new shape. At the same time the popula- 
tion is supposed to hand over of their own accord all the 
old coin to the Treasury, where it will be exchanged for the 
new currency. Taking into consideration that the conditicms 
of the exchange are thoroughly fair and laid down in the body 
of the law itself (eleven rUpiya-i kSmR for ten afghani) and 
that there is very little use for silver (except as coin) in 
Muhammadan countries,* we have ground to presume that alt 
the old coin will duly find its way to the Treasury in order 
to be restamped. 

All the above holds good with regard to the copper coin as 
well, with the exception of the 16-pajrsa pieces which were 
declared worthless * from the very first day after the publication 
of the new law. It is not quite clear what fate is in store for the 
one-papsa pieces made of latten brass, though on the face of it 
they ought to be exchanged in 'Uie general manner. Still it 
is possible that they may remain in circulation as i kind of 
ad^tional coin. 

The profits which the Afghan Government might expect to 
derive from the propagation of the new weights among the 
population are not inconsiderable. One has only to take into 


^ No xnentioii of tho Btandard of tho metol ussd for tho now coin 
IS made anywhere in the new law. 

® The lalamio law does notenoourage the uee of eilver gpoonSf diiheis 

wto, 

3 The amount of falee 15-nasfea ooinB in oiroulation waB at a oertain 

moment far greater than the real coin of that danomination and the falae 

coins were acoepted by them^ation without any objection owing to the 
Hcardty of the real coin dthat value. The f alae coins differ from thi 
ones only as regards their thiokneas: the falaa coin is very thin, 
*he real one has normal nroportums (Bee No. 13, where the first of the two 
coins is a false one and £e second a go^ one). 
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oonsideEatioQ the fact mentioned above regarding raw stones 
being used throughont the oonntry as weights and the very 
elevated price of the new metal weights, to see that the clause 
atent the old weights “in iron, cast-iron and brass” being 
accepted in part payment at the purchase of the new weights is 
but an euphemism. 

The immediate results of the introduction of the new cur- 
rency were twofold. In the first instance the reform resulted 
in the depreciation of the Kabuli rupee on the foreign market 
(that is to say in Peshawar which is the only place where the 
Kabuli rupee is quoted) : immediately after the new law was 
published the rate of the exchange for the Kabuli rupee drop- 
ped by 10% thus lowering the a/p%an» on the market to the 
position formerly occupied by the Kabuli rupee. On the other 
hand the gwices of the ordinary commodities of life in Af ghanis- 
tan itself gradually went up, and there is every reason to 
presume that at the expiration of the period stipulated by the 
new law the prices for these commodities will be calculated in 
afghattt instep of so many Kabuli rupees, which will mean a 
general in prices of 10%.^ 


* * 

To sum up,— after the reform will have been completed the 
situation which will present itself wiD be as follows 

For coins ..decimal. 

„ measures of length .. „ 

„ measures of surface . .old Afghan. 

„ measures of capacity .. nQ. 

„ measures of liquids .. .nil. 

„ measures of temperature., nfl. 

„ weights ..decimal. 

Certain minor points have to be also taken into considera- 
riim, namely, that although most of Uie measures and weights 
intr^nced the law, like the metre, aU the weights and all 
the ooins, wiU have to be accepted hy the population and have 
cme to stay as their did equivalents will be withdrawn from 
ciranlation by the Qovonment, still certain of the <dd measures, 
especially those which do not require material symbols to 
express them, will survive. The names iMK, oamiSr and 
*ttbbSH will most probably stick to the new ooinB to denote 
combinations analogous to those formerly expressed by them- 
It is hardly ptobaUe that the old hurSh, neither abolished nor 
even mentioned by the new law, should cede its place as road- 


\ An almost immediate favouAUe lesnlt of the iotrodnetioD of the 

■netrio lystan in Af^ianietan was, however, its leoentunmatarafniwe 

April, 1928) and uneqwoted adudasion into the Univaisu Postal Union. 
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measure to the new and unwonted zarmairi. We must not for- 
get os well that the surface or land-measure (janb)^ along with 
its fractionsJs, is based also on the old gaz^ which certainly will 
survive at least in connection wit& the janh. The English yard 
(mt) will certainly continue to co-exist with the mltar in the 
customs, whenever cloth, etc., of British origin, with lengths 
calculate in yards, is imported. The builders, carpenters, 
joiners, etc., will not so easily part with the fiii and the inch to 
which they are accustomed. In short, we shall meet with a 
peculiar state of symbiosis in the domain of measures. 

A similar (as far as currency is concerned) reform in Persia 
due to the efforts of Nasim-d-Dln Shah, by whom in 1877 the 
coinage was concentrated at the (Sovemment Mint in Tehran 
under a fixed form obligatory for the whole country, had a most 
salutary effect on its economical life. 

The reform in Afghanistan with which we are concerned 
represents, however, a step towards the simplification not only 
of the currency, but of the measures and weights as well, at 
least in so far as it means a unification of the same throughout 
the reaJm, and has consequently more far-reaching effects. We 
may t^herefore consider that, with all its limitations, the intro- 
duction of the metric system in Afghanistan marks an epoch in 
the history of the country and brings it one step nearer modem 
civilized life. 

Sf'ptember, 1928. 
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Lunar and Solar Eclipses in Hindu Astronomy. 

By SuKUMAB Ranjan Das. 

Lunar and Solar eclipses played an important part in the 
superstitions of all the ancient nations of the world, amongst 
all of whom the eclipses of the sun and the moon had a terrible 
import, being supposed to presage dreadful events. By the 
common people of the Romans, as also by the Hindus, a great 
noise was usually set up with brazen instruments, and loud 
shouts during the eclipses of the moon. The Chinese, like the 
Hindus, supposed eclipses to be occasioned by great dragons on 
the point of devouring the sun and the moon, and it was thought 
hy the ignorant, nay the common people, that the monsters, 
terrified by the noise of the drums and brass vessels, let gu 
their prey. The eclipses were looked upon with such a feeling 
of mysterious awe and apprehension that in 2159 B.C., the 
Chinese Royal Astronomers, Hi and Ho, were executed for 
their failure to predict a solar eclipse beforehand. The sudden 
occurrence of an eclipse without previous prediction was sup- 
posed to be attended with a cataclysm and was recognised as 
an event of serious portent. In the MahSbharata' we are told 
that when at the time of the battle between the gods and the 
demons (asuras) the sun became crimson (aditye lohitayati), 
lK)th the gods and the demons raised a hue and cry. There is 
another reference to a solar eclipw in the Mahabharata,* Indra 
observed that the sun was rising in the east and the moon was 
entering the sun and the dawn was growing crimson, and 
further the tithi was a new moon, hence Indra thought that it 
predicted a terrible war between the gods and the demons 
which was to take place on the morrow. 

The cause, however, of eclipses, notwithstanding the 
'ouperstition of the people generally, was well understood by the 
Hindu astronomers. The Hindus were at a very early ^te 
well acquaint with these facts relating to an eclipse. They 
had rules for calculation of tiie various pham of both the 
lunar and solar eclipses, the times of beginning, middle and 
end, as set forth in their various astronomical works. Even m 
the Rg Veda which probably dates from 2,000 B.C. 
the latest, we get references to an eclipse and the oalculatiOT ot 
its duration. The fortieth hymn in the fifth mandala of the 


^ Jf aftStUrala, Adi-jMirva, chapter 19. 

^ 7cma jxnwh chapter 218. 
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^ Veda is very important in this oonneotion.* It shows titst 
- an eclipse of the son was then first observed with any preten* 
. sions to acoaraoy by the sage AtrL The last verse in the 
hymn. which, after describing the eclipse, says “Atri alone 
knew him (the son) and none else could.” This observation of 
tile solar eclipse is noticed in the SSmkhyftyana (24.3) and also 
in the TSndya Brfihmana (iv.6.2 ; 6.13), in the former of which it 
is said to have occurred three days previous to the vi8ovan(the 
autumnal equinox). The observation thus appears to have 
attracted considerable attention in those days. It seemed to 
have been a total eclipse of the sun, and the stars became 
visible during the time, for the expression " bhuvanany adidh' 
ayvh ” in verse 6 of the fortieth hymn in the fifth mandala is 
intwpreted in that way.* There ate several references to the 
solar edipee in the Brahmanas. In the Tindya Brahmana of 
the Soma Veda there are references to an e(^pse in five places 
(iv. 6. 2 ; iv. 6. 13 ; vi. 6. 8 ; Xn, 11. 14, 15 ; XXIII. 16. 2) ; in 
two of these places (vi. 6. 8 and XII. 11. 14, 16) it is mention- 
ed that darkness having enveloped the sun, Atri by his power 
removed the darkness and in the remaining three places it is 
mentioned that the gods removed it. In the ^tapatha BrSh- 
mana of the Sukla Tajur Veda there is one reference to the 
edijpse (v. 3. 2. 2) where it is said that darkness having prevail- 
ed upon the son. Soma and Bndra cleared it. In the Qopatha 
BrShmana of the Atharva Veda there is one reference to an 
eclipse (VIII. 19) where it is mentioned that darkness having 
come upon the sun, Atri removed it. Hence it can be inferred 
that Atri knew how to calculate the duration and the different 
phases of the eclipse.' There are in addition to those mentioned 
before three other references to an eclipse in the Mah&bbSrata. 
In the Sabhft-paiva, chapter 39, it is stated that Baho devour^ 
the sun in the BlAma parva, chapter 2, it is observed that in 
the Eirtikl full-moon titid the moon became invisible and 
and also crimson in the lotus-coloured sky evidently by this a 
lunar edipee is meant ; the third reference is in the same parva. 
third chapter, where a lunar and a solar edipse axe mentioned* 


1 IbfVsAi, 5-40-6. 

egg vi i 

* Vide Oram, pp. 160-100 and Tusk’s mtsrpcstetion of the paaMgs. 

* VideBUhraltya Jyotibenetn. pp. 62, 60. by & B. Dikshit. 

* Tiwreqifipwvifil fbnftA I Ssbha parva, to «*ap.vawal0. 

* ww ^ enfWf I 

^ Twsfwsito# I 

Bhlfma panra 2. 

* Blil|n>aparva,cli^8. VBfseaO. 
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Havwg gone through the references to solar and lunar 
eclipses in the Vedic and Pauranio literature we come to the 
period of the SiddhSntas. The Jyotis Vedanga and the Siirya 
FrajAapti of the Jains, which belong to an earlier date, do not 
give any detailed method for the calculation of an eclipse. 
Aryabhata, the first among the systematic writers on Hindu 
Astronomy, who was bom in 398 Sake or 476 A D., rejected 
altogether the Pauranic idea of the demon Rahu devouring the 
sun or the moon at the time of an eclipse. He said that Bahu 
and Ketu were no other than the ascending and descending nodes. 
He tried to give a mathematical interpretation of the whole 
matter and suggested a method for calculating the eclipses. 
Varahamihira (bom, saka 427 or 505 A.D.) gave a crushing 
retort to the Paurftnic idea of Rahu and Ketu. Some argue,” 
says Varfihamihira, that Rahu is a demon; formerly Visnu 
finding Rfihu drinl^g nectar cut off his’head with Sudarsana 
chakra, but Rahu having taken some nectar did not die and 
was converted into a planet.” If Rahu has become a planet, 
why then does he not, like the sim and the moon, cast his 
shadow! The Purfinas say that Rahu has got his shadow. Why 
then is not that shadow seen in the sky ? The Puranas reply, 
By virtue of a boon from Brahma, Rahu has become black, 
hence he is not seen in any tithi other than the full-moon or 
the new*moon.” Varfihamihira says, ‘*the acharyas describe 
Rahu as divided in the upper and lower parts of his body, some 
describe him as a serpent and some other as formless dark- 
ness.” ^ Varftbamihira does not accept these old ideas. He 
asks, “if Rahu has got any form and moves among the stars, 
why does he then devour the moon and the sun at a distance of 
six signs f If you argue that Bahn’s motion does not conform 
to any principle, why is it then possible to calculate his 
motion ? If you say that Rahu has got only a head and a tail, 
why does he then devour the moon and the sun at a distance 
of six signs and why not at a distance of two or three signs f 
If R&hu has got the form of a serpent and devours the sun or 
the moon with the head or the tail, why does not the serpent- 
like body cover the space of the Zodiac between the head and the 
tail ! ” Thus has VarShamihira tried to controvert the current 
popular belief and has established his theory of the eclipses; 
“at the time of a lunar wlipse the moon enters the earth’s 
shadow and at the time of a solar eclipse the moon enters the 
sun. The earth’s shadow moves in the seventh sign from the 


^ Utpala quoted a pniTtiiigit from VaSiB^ut SiddfAtUu to say that 
the Rshu is seipent-like in form ; it remaining at a distance of six M gn s ■ 
from the mkI the moon covers them by virtue of a bora reoeivj^ 
from Brahma. Debala says, ** Rahu is dark, and like a cloud it overtakes 
t^e son and the moon at a new-moon and a fuU-moon respectively.*' 
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son and in a fall>moon the moon arriveB there. The moon and 
the earth’s shadow both move in the east ; bat the moon moves 
faster. Henoe the moon enters the earth’s shadow bv ^e east 
side. At the time of a solar eclipse, the moon and the sun 
move in the same sign ; bat the moon moving in a plane lower 
than that of the sun and at a more rapid rate covers the sun 
from the west. For this reason an eclipse never begins in the 
weatem half of the moon or in the eastern half of the snn." 
Why does not a Innar eclipse take place at every fall-moon ? 
VarSha says, “ as the shape of the earth’s shadow is larger at 
the beginning and smaller at the end (».e., the shape is a cone), 
tile moon, moving in the seventh sign from the sun, passes off 
either to the north or to the sooth of the shadow, if the moon 
does not pass a long way off, it then enters the earth’s shadow 
by tbe east side.” A lunar eclipse is the same in every place. 
But a solar eclipse is visible in some places and in other places 
it is not. The reason is this, the moon moving below the sun over- 
takes the latter like a cloud from the west side, hence the solar 
eclipse is total in some places and in other places it is partial, 
and in some other places it is not at all visible Just as a man 
below the sun cannot observe the sun’s disc when covered by a 
cloud, but another man situated in a different place can see 
either the half, quarter or the whole of the sun’s disc, simi- 
lar is the case with a solar eclipse. Var&hamihira gives ano- 
ther proof and he says, ” The Earth’s shadow which covers the 
moon is much larger than the moon, hence the horns of the 
moon when half-eclipsed are seen flattened (*.e. form very 
obtuse angles, vide SiddhSnta ^iromani. Chapter VIII, verse 7); 
but the moon which covers the sun is much smaller than the 
sun, henoe the horns of the sun when half-eclipsed ate seen 
pointed (».e., form very acute angles, vide Siddhfinta l§iromani. 
Chap VIII, 8). BShu, the demon, is not the cause of an 
eclipse, this is the truth.” Why then is this popular belief ? 
VatShamihira says, ” Rshu is the name given to the node ^ of 
the moon’s path and at a new-moon or a full-moon unless the 
moon is near one of tiie nodes, an eclipse can never take place. 
Hence the popular belief connects the Bfthu with an eoUpse.” 
Varfihamihira then goes on to describe tm kinds of eclipse*. 
If the eclipse begins in the right side of the moon’s or sun’s 
disc, it is called eedtya ; if in the left, it is then opcuabya ; if the 
disc becomes dark for a while and immediately clear, it is called 
Iska (lit. licking) ; if half or one third or one fourth of the disc 
is obMure, the eclipse is called graaana ; if the eclipse b^pns at 
one side of the disc and then the whole disc being obscured. 

^ Head of BBba is the asoendiug node and tail is the desoanding 
node. 

* SabySpasabya lehagrasana nirodhabamaidanSrohSh 

Aghiltain madhyalaitiagtamohBatya iti te deiagriiSb 
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the aiiddle is seen as a black mass, it is called nirodka ; if the 
whole disc is totally obscured for some time, it is called oiomar- 
dana ; if after release the disc is again obscured, it is called 
droikanai if one side of the disc is seen partly obscured Just 
like a glass partly obscured by the moisture of breath, it is 
called dghrata; if the middle is obscured, but the sides are 
clear, it is called rnadhyakma\ and lastly if the middle is 
slightly obscured and the rest very thickly obscured, the 
eclipse is called tamohantya. This description of the ten kinds 
of eclipse surely presupposes minute and careful observations 
carried on for a considerable length of time. Not that Varaha* 
mihira observed them all, but, as Utpala has shown by quota- 
tions, Varftha got some of the nomenclatures from Kasyapa 
and Parasara Samhitas. 

Varfthamihira has also described ten kinds of release of an 
eclipse and has given separate nomenclatures for them.^ If the 
release is in the south west, it is called daksinahanu ; if in the 
north-west, it is called vamahanu ; if in the south, it is daksina- 
kuksi ; if in the north, it is vamakuksi ; if in the south-east, it 
is daksinapayu ; if in the north-east, it is vamapayu ; if the 
eclipse begins in the east and ends in the same side, the release 
is called sanchardana, and if the eclipse ends in the west, it is 
called Jarana, if the middle of the disc becomes first clear, it is 
called madhyavidarana ; if the middle is obscured while the end 
of the disc is clear, the release is called antyavidarana. The 
above description is for the release of a lunar eclipse ; but it is 
also intended for the release of a solar eclipse, the only differ- 
ence being that in place of the east side of the moon, the west 
side of the sun will have to be taken and similarly all the oppo- 
site sides are to be taken in the case of the release of a solar 
eclipse. 

After Varahamihira came Brahmagupta (520 Saka or 
598 A.D.) who in his Biahmasphuta Siddhanta went into further 
details and gave more precise scientific methods for the calcula- 
tion of solar and lunar eclipses. He followed in some places 
the old Suryasiddhanta and tried to give a clear exposition 
of the whole matter.* But the methods are more clear and 
worked out in greater details in the present Surya Siddhanta 
which we shall discuss at a considerable length later on. Lalla 
(500 l§aka or 638 A.D.), in his fesyadblvrddhida, tried to com- 
bine the methods of Aryabhata and Brahmagupta. But he 
has committed some mistakes in the calculation of the AkM 
and Ayana Valana (mentioned later on), and has not giwn the 
detailed working for the calculation of a solar eclipse. He baa, 
however, explained clearly the process of finding the parallax m 


1 HanukuksipfiyubhedS dvirdvih gaflehardanam oa jarao^ca 

madhySntyayofoa vidarauamiti dala fiafial^ayoniiokaBh 

2 BrShmaaphuta aiddhBnta, GoiadhyBya, AryS 34-38. • 
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latitude and Ibngitude without which the oakulatioa of an 
edipee is impossible.^ 

• Further details of scientific explanation and mathematical 
calculation of an eclipse are obtained from Bhfiskara’s Sid- 
dhSnta l^iromani and the Surya Siddhanta. That the cause 
of eclipses, notwithstanding the superstition of the peojde 
generally, was well understood by the Hindu astronomers, is 
shown by the following extracts taken from the Siddhants 
ffiromani of Bhftskara * : — 

“ The moon, moving like a cloud in a lower sphere, over- 
takes the sun, hence it arises that the western side of the sun’s 
disc is first obscured, and that the eastern side is the last part 
relieved from the moon’s dark body ; and to some places the 
sun is eclipsed, and to other places he is not eclipsed. At the 
(diange of the moon it often happens that an observer placed at 
the centre of the earth, would find the sun, when far from the 
zenith, obscured by the intervening body of the moon ; while 
another observer on the surface of the earth will not, at the 
same time, find him to be so obscured, as the moon will appear 
to him to be depressed from the line of vision extending from 
his eye to the sun. Hence arises the necessity for the correc- 
tion of parallax in celestial longitude and parallax in latitude in 
solar eclipses, in consequence of the difference of the distance of 
the sun and tlie moon. When the sun and the moon are in oppo- 
sition, the earth’s shadow envelopes the moon in darkness. As 
the moon is actually enveloped in darkness its eclipse is equally 
seen by every one on the earth's surface, and as the earth’s 
shadow uid the moon which enters it are at the same distance 
from the earth, therefore, there is no call for the correction of 
the parallax in a lunar eclipse. As the moon moving east-ward 
enters the dark shadow of the earth, therefore its eastern side 
is first obscured and its western side is the last portion of its 
disc to emerge out of darkness, as it advances in its course. 
As the sun is a body of vast size, and the earth insignifioantly 
small in comparison, the shadow made by the sun from the 
earth is, therefore, of a conical form, terminating in a sharp 
point. It extends to a distance considerably beyond that of 
the moon’s orbit. The length of the earth’s shi^ow and its 
breadth at the part travenm by the moon may easily be found 
by projection.” 

Now let us discuss the method of calculating the occurrence 
of the eclipses of the moon as described in the Surya SiddbSnta. 
To find the day on which a lunar eclipse takes place we 
compare the longitudes of the moon and her node on the 
day of the moon’s opposition with the sun, when the eclipse 

1 ftfyadlilvrddliida, BtbryagtahscidhySya, page 34, edited by Pandit 
SudhifilBBunb Dvivodi* 

* Biddh^ta Siioma^iy OolAdhySyas ohaptor Vlll, vefsea 1-6. 
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is expected to occur, aud if at the time of the opposition 
the difference of tiie longitudes of the moon and her node 
is within about 7^ degrees, an eclipse is bound to take 
place. In the Surya Siddhanta tiie sun’s mean diameter is 
to be equal to 6,600 yojanas and the moon’s mean 
diameter to be 480 yojanas. But on account of the variable 
distances of the sun and the moon, their apparent diameter are 
greater when near than when more remote, and a correction 
is applied on the hypothesis that tiie apparent mt^itudes 
vary with the daily motions which are in the inverse ratio 
of the dist*n c«w- The mean daily motions of the sun and 
the moon are given by the division of the revolutions made by 
each in a Mahftyuga bjT the number of days in that Yuga, 
(riven in chapter I of the Surya Siddh&nta. Thus, the mean 

” A. Qon nnfi 

daily motion of tiie aun= j^ 917 82 8 ’ rsduced to minutes 
=59 13616'; and the mean daily motion of the moon= 
67,763.836^_,ygQ.gg, of the.sun and the 

1,677,917,828 

moon on the day of an eclipse are called their true daily motions. 
Then the Surya Siddhfinta finds the sun’s diameter at the 
Moon and their diameters in minutes. "The diameters of the 
Sun and the Moon multiplied by their true diurnal motions and 
divided by their mean diurnal motions become tiie ^huta 
or rectified diameters.” (Buie 2. chap. IV.) That is, tiie 

sun’s rectified diameter is moon’s rectified 

diameter is where A and B are taken to denote 

790*56 , 

the true diurnal motions of the sun and the moon. ine 
rectified diameter of the Sun multiplied by his revolutions 
(in a kalpa) and divided by the Moon’s revolutions (in tlmt 
cycle), or multiplied by the periphery of the Sfovns orbit 
and divided by that of the Sun, becomes the diaiMter ot 
the Sun at the Moon’s orbit. The diameter of the Sun at 
the Moon’s orbit and the Moon’s rectified diameter divided ly 
16, give the numbers of minutes contained in ^e deters of 
the discs of the Sun and the Moon resp^ively ^ (Bole 
That is, the diameter of the Sun at the Moons orbit— 

6600 X A 4,320,000 
5913616^ 67,763,336 

6600xA 4,320,000 6600xA 

~ 4,320,000 ^ 67,763,336 " 67,763,336 

M77,917,828 1,677,917,828 

g. 6600x A Yolanas=s8*222xA 
790*66 * 
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The ciroamferenoe of the moon’s orbit is reckoned to 
be 324,000 Yojanas, and the number of minutes of arc in 
the same oitoumferenoe is 360 x 60=21600. Hence, 16 Yojanas 
correspond with one minute of arc, and the above diameter 
of the sun, divided by 16, gives the apparent diameter in 

. . , 8*222xA . 

minutes of arc= — r- ^'64813 X A. 


Therefore, the mean apparent diameter of the sun’s disc= 
‘64813 x 69*13616 (where A =69*13616) =32-40686' nearly. 

The rectified diameter of the moon, divided by 15, given 
the apparent diameter of the moon’s disc in miuute8= 

480xH 

■ — — ='04048 xH Mid the mean apparent diameter of 

790'66x 16 

480 

the disc of the moon= =32’, where B=790‘56. 


Next, the Surya Siddhanta finds the diameter of the earth’s 
shadow at the moon. “ SAultiply the true diurnal motion 
of the moon by the earth’s diameter (or 1600) and divide 
the product by her mean diurnal motion ; the quantity ob- 
tain^ is called the Sachl. Multiply the difference between 
the earth’s diameter and the rectified diameter of the sun 
by the mean diameter of the moon (or 480) and divide the 
product by that of the sun (or 6600); subtract the quotient 
from the Suchl, the remaiader will be the diameter (in Yojanos) 
of the earth’s shadow (at the moon); reduce it to minutes 
as mentioned before (t.e. by dividing it by 16).” (Rules 4 and 6.) 

1600 xJS 

That is, the Suohl=—rr-^Yojann8=:2*024xB nearly. 

iWDO 


The diameter of the earth’s shadow at the moon is 

l^xR _ I ^^^^ -1600 Yojanas, and by the 

790-56 1 69*13616 S 6600 * 

division by 16, the Yojanas are converted into minntes which 


"^®® 3 ^ 790‘66 ®*^ 6918616 ^’ 66 ‘ 


Now make A =69* 13616' and £=790*66', the mean motions 
the sun and the moon ; therefore, the mean diameter of the 

earth’s shadow =106?+ 7^ -32=82|^ minutes or 82 minutes 
3 66 Ivo 

nearly. , 

A similar method for finding the diameter of the earth s 
shadow is given in chapter X«f the Fafteha Siddhfintikfi, 
the old Surya SiddhSnta indnded in Varthamihira's Faficba 
SiddhSntikS. • 
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“ The earth’s shadow is always six signs from the sun. 
When the place of the moon's node is equal to that of the 
shadow , there will be an eclipse (of the sun or the moon) or, 
when the node is some degrees within, or beyond, the place 
of its shadow, the same thing will occur.” (Rule 6.) 

The longitudes of the sun and the moon being computed 
{or the mid-night preceding, or after conjunction or opposition, 
proportional parts are to be applied for the chants of their 
pla^ in the interval between. The moon moving like a cloud 
in a lower sphere, covers the sun in a solar eclipse ; but in a lunar 
eclipse the moon moving eastward enters the earth's shadow, and 
the shadow obscures her disc. 

llie Siirya Siddhanta next proceeds to find the magnitude 
of an eclipse. It says that the quantity of the eclipsed part of 
the diameter will be (D+d)-A, where D is the diameter of 
the coverer, d the diameter of the body eclipsed, A the latitude of 
the moon at the time of syzygy (i.e. when the sun, the earth, th«‘ 
moon, and the node of its orbit are in one line). If this quantity 
be greater than the diameter of the disc of the body to be 
eclipsed, the eclipse will be total; otherwise it will be only 
partial. But there will be no eclipse when A is greater than 

(Rules 10 and 11.) 


To find the half duration of the eclipse and that of the 
total darkness wo are to find the halves, separately, of the sum 
and difference of the diameters of that which is to be cover^ 
and that which is the coverer. We are then to subtract the 
square of the moon’s latitude from the sqnamis of the half sum 
and the half difference and to take the square of the 
results. These roots, multiplied by 60 and divided by the 
diurnal motion of the moon from the sun. give roe oWHyurMo. 
the half duration of the eclipse mid the Mardardha, the half 
duration of the total darkness, in GhatikSs (respectively). 

(Roles 12 and 13.) . 

This can be explained thus: Suppose ViEN reprerents a 
portion of the ecliptic, and M^MN aportion of the moon s ^th 
cutting the ecliptic at the ascending node N " J® 

the centres of the earth’s shadow ^ 
instant of opposition, that is, at the time of ® . 

ISM will be 1^ latitude of the moon, at that time (say fl), and 
EMstX . -u 

Thro suppose F and Iff ate the pla^ of the ^ ^ 

earth’s shadow and of the moon respe^vdy, at & 
of the eclipse, at the moment of the 

with the sLdow. then 7,B (where F,i» 
cular from on the ecliptic) is equal to the 
the longitudes of the moon at the first contact and at the tune 
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of foil mooD. Let as assume the moon’s latitude, A, to be 
unohanged for a short time. Then in the triangle MiEYi, 

D+d 

JfiFi*; batJBJfjs— ^ , sum of the radii of the 
earth’s shadow and the moon, and ilfiFi=A. Hence BVi— 
. Let u be the relative diurnal motion of the 

2 / 

moon from the sun, S the eBiityari^ in Ghatikfts. 



Therefore 


8 

’60 



-A» 

— , [60 Dandassl day]. 



If Id be the half duration of total darknesx. 



The diurnal motions of the sun, the moon, and her ascend- 
ing node, multiplied by the Sthityardha (almve found) and 
divided by 60 give their changes in minutes. Then to find the 
first exact Sthityardha, subtract the changes of the sun and the 
moon from their places and add the node’s change to its place ; 
from these applM places find the moon’s 'latitude and the 
Sthityardha. lliis Sthityardha will be somewhat nearer the 
exact one, from this find the changes and apply the same 
method of calculation and repeat the process until you get the 
same Sthityardha in every repetition. This Sthityardha will be 
the exact &Bt Sthityardlw. To find the second Sthityardha, or 
that for the end of the eclipse, the proportional changes in the 
places of the sun and the moon are now to be added to their 
places at the opposition, but the change in the place of the 
moon’s node is to be subtracted from the place at the opposition. 
From these corrected places, tiie moon’s latitude is again to be 
computed and substituted for A in the above formula, for » 
nearer value of S, at the last contact. The same process is to 
be repeated until the exact second SAUyardha is obtuned. In 
like manner, the first and second Mardaidhas are determined by 
repeated caknlationB. (Boles 14 and 16.) 

The middle of the lunar eclipse takes place at the time ot 
the full moon. If this time be denoted 1^ JET, then H-each 
1st SUntyardhasthe time of the first oontaot with the shadow 
and J?-f 2nd exact Sthityardha is the time of the end of the 
eclipse. Similarly, T—oaxA 1st MatdSrdha and T-f-find exact 
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MardRrdha are the times ol the beginning and end of the total 
darkness. (Bales 16 and 17.) 

If the dinmal motion of the moon from the sun (t.e., the 
relative daily motion) in longitude be 1 , flf tiie first Sthityaidha, 
and n the time at any moment elapsed from the beginning, or 
first contact, the difference in longitude at that moment, from 
that at the middle of the eclipse would be in minute.s of arc 
I 

=s— {S-m). This is called tiie Koti in minutes or the 

DU 

perpendicular of the right angled triangle of which the moon’s 
latitude is the base and the distance between the centres of 
that which is the coverer and that which is to be covered is the 
hypotenuse. (Rule 18.) 

In an eclipse of the sun, the Koti in minutes, luultiplied by 
the mean Sthityardha and divided by the apparent Sthityaidhii 
becomes the Sphuta or apparent Koti in minutes. (Rule 19.) 

The eclipsed part in minates=(hal{ the sum of the dia- 
meters of the coveror and that covered) — (the distance at any 
moment between the centres of the coverer and that covered) 

— ,'‘Koti*-f-A* vhere D and d are the diameters and A 
2 

is the latitude of the moon which is called Bhuja. (Rule 20.) 

A similar method is employed for calculating the eclipsed 
part at a given time between the middle of the eclipse and the 
end, in which case the second Sthityardha is used for finding 
the Koti or the perpendicular of the above right angled triangle. 

Gi'^ the quantity of the eclipsed part, to find its corres- 
ponding time, suppose n denotes the minutes of arc of the 
eclipsed part of lunar eclipse. Thai Koti 

In a solar eclipse, the KolA 
_ Apparent Sthityardha // D+d ^ 

Mean Sthityaidha ^ v y 2 / 

From the Koti, find the time in Ghatikas in the same way 
the Sthityardha is found. (Rules 21 , 22 and 23.) 

It is remarked in the Surya Siddhanta that the phase of an 
^lipse cannot be exactly understood without their projection, 
and the Hindu method is explained by finding what are termed 
Valanas, two angles whose sum or difference constitutes the 
ao-called rectified Yalana, or “ variation of the ecliptic.” As an 
*intire variation, it is equal to the angle between a circle of 
tude throu gh the place of a body on the ecliptic, and &e cimle 
position through the same place ; the circle of position being 
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defined as the great cifde, passing through a planet, and through 
the north and south points of the horizon. 

The roles for oalouiating the Valana, Sksha, and ftyana, 
altogether agree with those of the old Santa SiddhBnta as 
contained in the Paficha SiddhSntikS.^ 

The Surya Siddhinta has given two rulea for finding the 
Valana used in the projection of eclipses. The rules are as 
follows : — 


“ Find the zenith distance of the circle of position passing 
through the body, multiply its sine by the sine of the latitude 
of the place, and divide the product by the radios. Find the 
arc whose sine is equal to the quotient; the degrees contamed 
in this arc called the degrees of the (Aksha or the latitudinal) 
Valana ; they are north or south according as the body is in the 
eastern or western hemisphere of the place. From the place of 
the body, increased by three signs, find the variation (which is 
called Ayana or solstitial Valana). Find tlie sum or difierence 
of the degrees of the variation and those of the latitudinal 
Valana, when those are of the same name or of contrary names ; 
the result is called Sphuta or true Valana. The sine of the true 
Valana divided by 70 gives the Valana in digits.” (Rules 24 
and 26.) 

This can be explained thus: Let BZPN represent the 

meridian, P the pole of 
the equator, N the north 
point of the Wizon BEN, 
ZEE the prime vertical. 
Suppose 8 is the place of 
the body to be eclipsed 
and through S the circle 
of position N8B is to be 
drawn through the north 
and south points, N and 
R of the horizon. The 
object of the Valana is 
then to determine the 
position of the short arc 
eSC, as it would appear 
to an observer at a given 
place. Now eSC is perpendicular to 8K, the circle of latitude 
through 8. Then rectified Valana is angle K8N, angle between 
the circle of position 8N and the circle of latitude 8K. 

The iksha Valana and Syana Valana are the two pacts of 
rectified Valana K8N. The Bksha Valana is < P8N and Syana 
Valana is < K8P. 



jj- 

1 For detsib aae the Sanskrit Oommentaiy fay Siidtaakar Dvivadi io 
tile PsSchs SiddhBntika, edited fay ^baut and himself, Ohiqi. Z. 
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n t • I now • now PN8. UD PN 

Prom tnande P8N, 8m PSN=s : — . 

Bin P8 

Here sin PNS is measured by ZH, the zenith distance of 
the circle of position (Z say). PZlTa: latitude of the plaoeMi 
(say), PiSssOO”- declination. 

sin Z. sin 1 sin Z. sin { . ,, ^ , 

sin ilksha Valana= = — = ^ iQ the teat. 

cos a R 

If R be the radius of the sun’s diurnal path, on the day of 
the eclipse, and, consequently, the sun having a supposed 
declination d, the cosine of the arc d would be the radius of 
the diurnal circle.^ 

Let the place of the body be increased by three signs.* 
Then the Syana Valana is angle KSP. From A K8P 

^KSP= ^ .hK. I b 

sin PiS cos a 

the original longitude of the body and it becomes L+90’ when 
the place of the body is increased by three signs, KP is the 

obliquity of the ecliptic, 24 ^ ^,—24“ nearly 

a 

Thus the sphuta or true Valana is found by addition or sub* 
traction of the two parts, as may be found necessary. 

To mark the sine of the Sphuta Valana in the projection of 
the eclipse it is reduced to the circle whose radius is 49 digits 
in the text. 

Therefore, reduced sine of the Valana: 49=8ine of the 
Sphuta Valana : R. 

Hence, reduced -sine of the Valana^sine of the Sphuta 
Valana^="°** - . («=3438). 


where L is 


r3438_ 

149 


70 nearly. 


Bhaskara in his Siddhanta ^Iromani has almost followed 
tho method given in the Sfirya SiddhSnta for calculating a lunar 
eclipse in its various aspects. However, he has explained^ the 
two Valanas at a greater length, particulars of which are given 
in Chapter VIII, verses 80 to 43, GtelSdhyaya. 

The use of the Valana is this that, in drawing the projw. 
tions of the eclipses, after the disc of the body which is to be 
eclipsed is drawn, and the north and south and the mt and 
west lines are also marked in it, which lines will, of course, 


^ See Breiiiiand*8 Hindu Astronomyf | 
^ The aa^ oslled 2yeiia Valana is ol 
ef position of modem Asteonomy. 


the same as the angle 
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lepresent the circle of position and its secondary, the direction 
of the line representing the ecliptic in the disc of the body can 
easily be found through the Valana. This direction being 
known, the exact direotbns of the beginning, middle, and the 
end of the eclipse can be determined. But as the moon resolves 
in its orbit, the direction of its orbit, therefore, is to be found. 
But tiie method for finding this is very diflSoult, and conse- 
quently instead of doing this, the direction of the ecliptic is 
determined by means of the moon’s oorre^nding place in it 
and then ascertain the direction of the moon’s orbit.^ 

We have already found the Sksha Valana 

sin X sin! ,,,, 

~ AAB J • • • ‘V®/ 

cos a 

where I is the latitude of the place and ftyana Valana 
sin (90°-f-£) sin oi cos £ 

— _ — “ _* • • 0(0) 

oos a cos a 

where £ is the longitude of the body. 

Lalla, Si^ti, and others used the conversed sin £ instead 
of oos £ and the radius for the oos d in {A) and the versed sin 
Z in the place of sin Z and radius for the oos d in (B). Hence, 
the Valanas found by them are incorrect. Bhfiskara, therefore, 
in order to convince people of the mistakes made by Lalla, 
^tlpati, and others, in finding the Valanas, refuted their 
methods in several ways. BhSskara says, “ As the versed sine 
is like the sagitta (sara) and the sine is the half chord, therefore, 
the versed sine of the distance of the eolipMo pole from the 
meridian will not express the proper quantity of Valana as has 
been asserted by Lalla etc ; but the r^t sine of that distance 
does so precisely. The Ayana Valana will be found from the 
declination of the longitude of the sun added with three signs 
or 90”. Those people who have directed that the versed sine of 
the declination of that point, three signs in advance of the sun, 
should be used, have thereby vitiated the whole calcolatioo. 
Absba Valana may be in like manner ascertained and illustrated. 
But it is found by tire ri^t sine and not by the versed sine.”* 
We have already quoted BhSskara to show the necessity 
for the correction of parallax in celestial longitude and patalhx 
in latitude in oalonlaiang adar eclipses in crmsequence of the 
difference of idle distance of the sun and the moon, and we have 
also given the reason for the correction of paraDax not being 
necessary in lunar eclipses. As the spectator is elevated above 


1 Vide notw bj Pandit BteiL Dev fisstri in oonneetion with 
30 to 60 in Chap. Vin, OolSd^^ra SiddUEnta ftfomapi edSted by 
WilkimoQ and hinuelf. 

* Clu^iter Vm, aolSdfayl^a, venee 


56 and 66. 
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the centre of the earth by l^f its diameter, he, therefore, sees 
the moon depnsaed from its place. Hence the parallax in 
longitade is oalcnlated from the radios of the earth, as is *1^ 
the parallax in latitude.^ 

The Hindus by means of the rising sig^ determined the 
plalbe of the horoscope or the point of the ecliptic Just rising, at 
any time, in the Easter Horizon— the point called the Udaya 
and by similar means they found the culminating point 
of the eoliptio. The point 90” along the ecliptic, from the point 
of it Just ridng, t.e., Udaya Lagna was called Triyona or Triva 
lagna, which among modem astronomers goes by the name of 
nonagesimal. This point on the occasion of a solar eclipse was 
of great importance for its connection with parallax. The 
of parallax in all its aspects has been described 
.separately.* There we got the following results Udaya or 


the sine of the amplitude of the horo80ope= 


sin Lxsin 24” 


cosf ’ 

where L is the longitude of the Lagna or horos'cope, and I the 
latitude of the place. 

The sun’s parallax is found with the help of the moon's 
parallax. The moon’s parallax in longitude, on the occasion of 
a solar eclipse, involves a series of complex calculations, which 
are divided into several steps. 

The true time of conjunction of the sun and moon differs 
from the apparent time by the relative parallax of the sun and 
the moon expressed in time. 

The moon’s horizontal parallax is estimated to be of the 


mean daily motion in her orbit=62' 42* approximately when 
the daily motion is 13” 10' 46-7*. Similarly the sun’s horizontal 
parallax is reckoned to be 3* 58* and the relative horizontal 
parallax to be 48' 46*. 

The moon’s parallax in longitude from the sun, expressed 


in QhatikS= — — — . D is the difference of longitudes of the 
Chbeda ^ ^ 

nonagesimal and of the sun, Ohheda= ^ ^^ ^! - » where Dig- 

gatis cosine of the zeni& distance of the culminating point 
=sine altitude of nonagesimal. Pftrallax in latitude 

_^^pa Dtkaepa is the sine of the zenith distance of 

70 . . r- 

the nonagesimal.* 

^ Siddhanta Sinmani, Chapter VII, verse 11. 

« Vide “PoniSm in Hindu Attnmnni” by. 

Vubliahed in Btdlttin (hdonUn Sooutjft Harcb, iwm. 

* l^Hrya Siddhania, Chapter V, verses 6-11. 
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AIw we got pa s — , t.e., the oommon paiallax=the 

gieatest parallax [P) multiplied by the sine of the rnnith 
diataaoe and divided by the radios.* 

Agaio Spasto Lambana or the parallax in longitude 

the Nrti 0 . >h. liMrito In Irti- 
tade*— latitud e of the n onagesimal 


If the Moon be to the east (of the nonagesimal), it is 
thrown forward from the Sun, if to the west it is thrown 
backward (by the parallax). If the Moon be advanoed from 
the Sun, then it must be inferred that the oonjnnotion has 
already taken place by reason of the Moon’s quicker motion ; 
if depressed rohind the Sun, then it may te inferred that 
the conjunction is to oome by the same reason. Hence the 
parallax in time, if the Moon be to the east of the nonagesimal, 
is to be subtracted from the end of the Tithi or the hour of 
eoliptio conjunction, and to bo added when the Moon is 
to the west of the nonagesimal. The latitude of the Moon is 
north and south distance between the Sun and the Moon, and 
the Nati also is north and sooth. Hence the S'ara or latitude 
ap^ied with the Nati or the parallax in latitude, becomes 
the apparent latitude of the Moon from the Sun.* 

The Surya SiddhSnta says, *‘The amount of the parallax 
found is north or south, according as the nonagesimal is 
north or sooth of the zenith. Add the amount to the Moon’s 
latitude, if they are of the same name ; but, if of contrary 
names, subtract it. The result is the apparent latitude of 
the Moon.^ 

The apparent time of conjunction having been found, 
by applying the parallax in longitude to the computed 
true time of conjunction and for this apparent time the moon’s 
apparent latitude having been calculated, by applying the 
parallax in latitude to the true latitude, the method of 
procedure afterwards differs little from that employed for 
the calculation of lunar eclipses. An indication is given 
in the following verses*: — 

’*In the solar eclipse, with the apparent latitude of 


1 Vide notes by Pandit Bapa Dev distri under verse 12, Gbap. Vni, 
of Octadhi^a^o* 

> Ibfd., under verses 10-20, Chap. Vm, ObiSdMyu <>/ SUdhama 

> BkuaOMa Sfnmw!*. QMihiflya, Oiap. VDI, verses 27. 28 and 
29; B. D. Ssstri and WiUdason’s^ erntton. 

4 BOrea iXddUMa, Ohi^ V. ^eiae 12, & D. Sastri and Wilkin- 
son’s amtioo. 

• lUd.. verses 18-17. 
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the Moon, find the sthityardha (or half duration) the Mardardha 
(or half the total darkness), etc., of the eclipse, as before 
mentioned ; the valana or deviation of the ecliptic ; the eclipsed 
portions of the disc at any assigned time are found by the rule 
mentioned in connection with the lunar eclipses. Find the 
parallaxes in longitude (converted into time) by repeated 
calculation at the beginning of the eclipse, found by subtract- 
ing the first sthityariba from the time of conjunction, and 
at the end, found by adding the second sthityardha If the 
Son be east of the nonagesimal, and the parallax at the 
beginning be greater, and that at the end be less than that at 
the middle, add the difference between the parallaxes at 
the beginning and middle, or at the end and the middle 
to the first or the second sthityardha; otherwise subtract 
the difference. It is then when the Sun is east or west of 
the nonagesimal at the times of both the beginning and 
the middle, or of the middle and the end; otherwise ^d 
the sum of the parallaxes (at the time of 'the beginning 
and middle, or of the end and the middle) to the first or 
second sthityardha. Thus you have the apparent sthityardhas 
and from these the times of the begenning and the end of the 
eclipses of the Sun. In the same manner, find the apparent 
Mardardhas (and the times of the beginning and end of 
the total darkness in the total eclipses of the Sun).” 

We have given in details all the discussions on Lunar and 
Solar eclipses by the Hindus from the vedic times down 
to Bhaskara. We conclude by mentioning a remarkable 
achievement of the ancient astronomers regarding the rwurring 
of the eoilpses after a certain period or cycle. This cycle 
was called Saros by the Chaldeans and was current among 
all the ancient nations of the world. We have already seen 
that it is upon the position of the Moon’s node at the time 
of conjunction or opposition of the Sun and the Moon, that 
a solar or a lunar eclipse depends ; and if the Sun, Hie Moon, 
the node of its orbit and the earth are very nearly in one 
straight line, an eclipse must happen. The same eclipse will 
return after 223 lunations or 65^.78 days or 18 years 10 
or 11 days according as five or four leap-years occur during 
the time. The same observations apply to all other ecli]^ 
which happen when the moon is near her node, within wnat 
are called LunSr Ecliptic Limits. These all return aft« 
periods of the same length, exactly in the same orter and 
under similar circumstances ; so that a complete list of collapses 
that occur in one such period or cycle is sufficient to form 
list of eoUpses extending OTor several centuries, past ot 
>utnn.> , 


» ri*p.ge6dDr.D.H.llsnik’i«r».«aaaiiii^f4.a^^ 



Calculation of eclipses forms an important part of observa. 
tional astronomy. It is, therefore, no small credit for the 
ancient Hindu astronomers that they worked out the details 
to such an approximation. The skill shown by them in 
finding the valanas and the lambana and nati (parallaxes 
in latitude and longitude) are really commendable. 
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Two Notes on Bhavabhfiti. 
By C. W. Gobhiib. 


The following notes do not deal with any new point of 
scholmhip, and may interest the reader generally acquainted 
with Sanscnt more than the teohnical scholar. The first is 
an attempt to put literary criticism of the plays of Bhavabhuti 
on a fair basis, especially for the Western critic. The second 
draws attention to the phenomenon of verses repeated from one 
play to another which is so distinctive a feature of Bhavabhuti's 
text. 


1 

My starting point might be remarks such as the following 
in Dr. Berriedale Keith’s History of Sanscrit Drama. *‘The 
Mahaviracharita lacks the novelty of the Malntlmfidhava, but 
Bhavabhuti’s effort to give some unity to the plot is commend- 
able though it is unsuccessful. The fatal error is of course in the 
narration of events in long speeches in lien of action *’ or “ The 
Uttararamacharita reaches no higher level as drama; he has 
a period of twelve years to cover as he had fourteen years in the 
Mahavlracharita ; and to produce effective unity would be hard 
for any author ; Bhavabhuti has made no serious effort to this 
end; he has contented himself with imagining a series of stri- 
king pictures” (Op. eft., pp. 193/194). 

Now Bhavabhuti was in many ways a self-conscious and 
academic writer ; and he wrote at a time when Sanscrit literary 
criticism already had a long history behind it. Throughout 
that history the theory of the drama, as distinct froiu questions 
of ornament and style, had been the emotional theory that 
^ Rasa, first authoritatively enunciated in the Natyasastra. 
Without touching on the thousand subtleties associated with 
jltis theory, which are discussed at some length in Dr. Berriedale 
Keith’s work, one may summarise it as follows. The function 
of the drama is to create in the spectator a pleasurable feeling 
^rough aesthetic appreciation of certain cardinal emotions. 
Rwa, “taste” means something entirely different from the 
^nn^ intellectual Judgment for which the word stands in 
English. It is the taste as it were on the spectator’s mental 
palate of the emotions enacted on the stage. That is what 
drama exists to afford. There were origin^y ei^t of these 
cardinal emotfons, each emotion on the stage pairing off wish 
the feeling created in the spectator, and we may call them Love, 
laughter. Pity, Awe, Prowess, Fear, Disgust, and Wonder 
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Bhavabbuti probably would have inoluded a nintb, Peace; All 
this is familiar enongb, but must be recalled for tbe proper 
appreoiatirai of Bbavabbuti. 

That Bhavabbuti knew this theory need hardly be stated. 
He was in fact wholly imbued witii it till it becomes part of hie 
literary personality ; and the object of the drama was to him 
essentially the engendering of this “ taste ” by expression of the 
cardinal emotions heightened by exhibitions of style. With 
quite unnecessary anxiety to remind bis cultured audience, 
familiar themselves with the theory of the drama, what his 
object was, the poet is constantly aUuding to the fare which he 
is providing for them. At the b^inning of the MahSvlracharita 
the SutradhSra calls for a play “ of heroic enterprise with depth 
and fear ” and in which the taste ot prowess is shared by 
noble obaracters in distinct subtle shades.” (Me. 1. 2 and 3.) A 
few verses further on the Mahftviraoharita itself is described as 
a play in which “prowess, courage and wonder ” are combined 
(nof, as a play that covers fourteen years). (Mo. 1. 6.) “Is it tbe 
emotion of prowess or pride f ” aste Rama, in the UttararSma- 
charita about his own son still unknown. U. VI 19. So again 
in the UttararAmacharita, Bahavabhuti points almost ostenta- 
tiously to his own subtleties in expressing the shades of 
*' karupS rasa ’* the emotion of Pity. “ The single taste of 
pity assumes separate forms from difference of occasion, Just as 
water assumes the shape of the bubbling eddies, and yet all 
is water.” (U. HI. 47.) Valmlki’s play within the play isBrst 
described as “ Full of emotion ” (rasavan) and then introduced 
by its SutradhSra as a combination of Pity and Wonder, which 
of course is Just what it is. (U. IV. 22/23 and U. VII. 1/2.) 
“Some^ing still more wonderful” (adbhutataram kimapi) 
remarks later on RSma the spectator, echoing no doubt tbe 
whispers among Bhavabhutl’s own. audience, or acting as 
“claqueur.” (U. VII. 8/9.) “Subtle action abounding in emo- 
tions, the oimrm of friendship in adventures, and loftiness 
allied to the science of love*” are among the qualities of a play 
as defined in the MfilatimSdhava (llbn. I. 6). In this play the 
poet is particnlarly conscious of his efforts at working up the 
emotion of horror; and the stage direction “with horror” to 
indicate how the hero declaims, is a signifioant little touch 
(M. III. 17). 

This brief summary only bears on one aspect of Bhavabhu- 
ti’s views on dramatic criticism. More m^ht be said about ms 
conception of language and style as an integral part of the 
dramatic entertainment, and ot livelinees of plot as essential to 
a Prakarana, (though not necessarily to other forms of drama). 
It serves however to illustrate his radical conception of the 
emotional function or the draiRa, with which at present I am 
concerned. 

Now obviously it is as an expression of this conception that 
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the orilio should approach Bhavabhuti’s dramas. The poet 
must be appreciated from the view-point of the school of 
aesthetic thoujd^t of which he presents himself as an interpreter. 
And the moment one regards the two chronicle or episodic plays, 
the UttararSmaoharita-and the Mahftviraoharita in this light a 
great deal of the criticism of the type of Dr. Berriedale Keith’s 
hiHiomeB totally irrelevant. Both these are narrative plays 
based on the epic, the former a retrospective narrative, and the 
latter an unfinished summary of the epic story. (For 1 dismiss 
from consideration everything in the lilahavlracharita after the 
middle of the fifth Act Mo. V. 46.) Their raison d’Stre however 
is not the narrative, bat simply the study in emotions which the 
extracts from the epic story serve to afford. In the MahSvlra- 
charita what interests the poet is the more commonplaco theme 
of VIra Rasa, heroism or personal prowess, with the special 
feature of the contrast of the warrior and the Brahmanical 
ascetic. Tt is a contrast heightened by fusion of the two aspects 
in the same personality. I cannot pause to dwell on this feature 
beyond pointing out how it is emphasised in the characters 
of Paiasnrfima, and echoed in those of Visvamitra, Rfima him- 
self, and Lava (in the Uttarftmaoharita). Oiie feels that there 
must have been some local reason for developing this theme; 
but it may only imply that Bhavabhnti definitely recognised 
kSama, Peace, as a nintii dramatic emotion, and, in his charact- 
eristic way, is exhibiting it in contrast with its opposite. 

The Uttararamaoharita is not without a similar episode in 
Vira Rasa, the study of martial prowess with its refinement of 
legitimate pride. But the more essential motif of this play lies, 
under the conception probably of Karupa Rasa, the taste of 
the emotion of Pity, in a much more subtle emotional essay. 
This is the analysis of the various phases of the state of emotion- 
al consciousness known as “Recognition.” Herein lies the 
real unity of the play, which, as Dr. Berriedale Keith points out 
in his negative criticism, is not to be found in thw episodical 
narrative. Bhavabhuti focusses the whole of his epic reminis- 
cences on to the theme of the emotions excited by recognition. 
At first he presents through the medium of the picture shown by 
Laksmana, the recognition in happiness of the scenes of past 
adventures in company and in benavement. On this follows the 
reoo^itiou in loneliness of the scenes of past companionship. 
Amin there is the actual recognition by RSma^ of^ SltK 
in Some form of spirit contact— ^e physical recognition in the 
aense of her touch. A new phase comes with the introduction 
of the aged parents-nrecognition in old age and ebt^ed circum- 
stances of one another and of the younger generation. And so 
the play passes on to the study, manifold in itsdlf, of the recog- 
nition of the un kn ow n child, by tiie bystander, by the ^raiM- 
parents, and by the father. While finally the play within the 
works up the Ung’s feelings to the last degree by enact- 
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ment of the tragedy of bis own past life, and ends in the final 
recognition and reonion of Bfima and ffltS. And incidentally 
this dosing episode affords a very good dose of " the wmderfnl " 
a nut qua rum in a good play as much as any other cardinal 
emotion. 

It would be out of place in a brief sketch such as this 
to dwell on the individual subtleties with which Bhavabhuti 
develops each facet of bis central theme. He works into it all 
the poetry of family affection and human friendship which is 
his own peculiar contribution to Sanscrit literatn je. All that 1 
do want to establish is that in this profound and subtle study of 
an aspect 'of emotional consciousness lies the whole lustifioation 
and artistic unity of the play. Bhavabhnti sncce^ or fails, 
not so far as he compresses the epic story into unity of drama- 
tic action, a purpose which never entered into his conception of 
drama at all; bat in so far as he extracts and develops the 
maximum emotional experience out of his epic episodes. The 
bare fact that the epic story is so familiar to the hearts of his 
audience predisposes them to accept the emotional impressioDs 
in the fullest degrees 

In the Hftlatimadhava this same objective of creating 
emotional experience, or affording emotionid taste, is far more 
obvious, and the method of achievement more conventional. 
The play is in fact constructed round the three cardinal emotions 
of Love, Horror, and Surprise. (Sringara, Bibhatsa, and 
Adbbuta.) It hardly needs pointing out how the first two of 
these in close juxtaposition gain in dramatic value through 
enhancing each other’s effect. Other emotions of coarse play 
their part. Where there is Love there will generally be Hty. 
and where there is Horror there will generally be Prowess ; but 
Pity and Prowess are in this play boi^ subsidiary to the central 
theme of Love and Horror. What matter coincidences and 
improbabilities of action, Bhavabhuti, and indeed the whole 
Indian school of drama, would ask, provided that the audience 
or reader derive the taste of experiencing these emotions in 
artistic relation and in abundance 1 And so we have in a com- 
bination of neat Sanscrit verse and elaborate Prakrit speeches the 
study of a love intrigue, not so much for the comedy of action 
as for the expression of the emotion engendered at every stage, 
incipient and consummate, as experienced by the lovers and 
instigated by the confidante. It is a conventional and academic 
study, following, just as Bhavabhuti says a good play should, 
the standard text-book of the Ars Amoris, the KSmasutra. 
But for the literary criticism of the MslatimSdhava the 
question is not “ How does the play hang together ! ” but bow 
far does it succeed in expressing the emotions of which it cets 
out to give aesthetic Appreciation to tite audience. 
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II. 

On the subject of the repeated verses 1 will be very brief, 
but 1 have not seen the problem tackled, and it needs stating 
to be tackled. At least six verses of the Uttararftmaoharita 
coinoide wholly, and five partially, with verses in the Mhlatl* 
mSdhava. And agiun five verses in the UtturarSmacharita, 
(including one of those common also to the Malatlmfidhava) 
together with one or two lines, and scraps of Sanscrit dialogue 
from tftiis play, occur also in the MabSviracharita. In particular 
the scenery of waterfalls and mountain caves in the Uttara- 
rSmacbarita reappears tn bloc in the MahSviracharita. On the 
other hand there is at the most only an occasional line common 
only to the Malatimftdhava and the Mahaviracharita. e.g. U. 
1 31. Mm. IX. 14, U. III. 3I=Min. IX 12, U. VI. 12=Mm. 
T. 27, U. IV. 29=Mc. III. 29, UII. 21 =Mc. V. 41=Mm.IX. 6, 
U IV. 4=Mm. X. 2, U. II. 20=Mo V. 40, U. IV. 20=Mo. 1. 
18, U. VI. 9=Mc. II. 41. 

Now these verses and lines common to the Uttararama' 
charita and one or other of the two plays are instances not of a 
mere general verbal resemblance, but of actual verbal identity, 
subject to slight textual variations. It will be seen therefore 
what a curious feature the correspondence of the Uttararama- 
charita with one play on either side, as it were, presents. It is 
conceivftbic thftt n p06t of an academic turn of mind should 
harp on his own ideas in similar language. I^lidnsa frequei^ly 
does so, quite apart from the repetition of lines in the Baghu 
varnsa and Kumftrasambhava, which presents a smril problem 
not dissimilar from this of Bbavabhuti’s. Bhavabhuti himself 
often goes over his own tracks, noticeably in the mannerism of 
emotional Utprekshas and massed similies (the Vastusanchara 
of Rajasekhara).' Such for instance are verses on holing 
C. VI. 10 and Me. L 10 or on feminine attraction U. III. 46 
and M. V. 10. But this is a very different matter "Irom the 
verbatim reproduction of complete verses or even complete 
lines. After all our satisfaction with the Uttararamacharita is 
'rajiterially spofit if we assume that ten verses at least were 
imported ready made from elsewhere ; or the Mahaviracharita 
becomes still more of a fragment if four complete verses and 
occasional lines were similarly borrowed. * * i j- 

There is always, of course, the expUnation of 
terpolation. But for the most part the verses m question 
they stand in both plays in which they occur asm *“*^'“ * 
part of their context that it is difficult to accept Ais 
tion as at all general. And once any of these repetitions remain 

l^avabhUtL 
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as part of the authentic text, that explanation is weakened for 
the rest. 

Or did Bhavabhuti keep a note-book of his own verses, 
or an anthology of quotations apposite to the various emo- 
tions and types of scenery, which he borrowed as occasion 
required. The method is quite possible in dramas written under 
the influence of the Rasa theory Madhava in distress and 
Rama in distress are not particularly distinguishable as exhibi- 
tions of Karni^a Rasa. Remarks appropriate to one in the 
epic play are equally in place for the other in the Prakarana 
comedy. After all the material for both derives largely from 
the old Kavya theme of Separation in the Rains which dates 
back at least to the Rftmftyana (Kanda IV). The same phrases 
suit the same situation, ^e difficulty about this explanation 
is that it does not account for the fact that the verbal coinci- 
dences from the two other plays both converge on the Uttara- 
rama. 

I should incline myself to the idea that this fact, taken 
with the tradition that the Mahavlracharita was unfinished, (to 
say nothing of the text of that play from the latter half of Ihe 
fifth Act) goes a long way to establish the order in which 
the three plays were written. It seems to me quite conceivable 
that this academically-minded poet carried on from his Praka- 
rana, the Malatlmadhava, to his first essay in drama from the 
epic, the UttararSmaoharita, a verse here and there expressive 
of common feelings or situations in both ; and similarly carried 
on a few favourite verses again from the (Jttararamacharita to 
the Mahavlracharita, It is a suggestion which needs to be 
tested both by detailed scrutiny of the repetitions, and by all 
other criteria for priority between the plays, which is far from 
settled. 1 make no attempt in this note to push the question 
to a conclusion, but the problem of these repetitions does seem 
to be one worth intensive examination. 

Mymbnsinoh, 

24.12.1928. 
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Date of the ntti Section of the Garuda-Pura^a. 

By Chintahaban Chakbavabti. 

The Garuf^-Purfina is one of the most important of the 
Hindu Purftnas and is included in the group of eighteen MahA- 
Puranaa or Great PurSnas. It is of an encyoiopeedic character, 
giving an account of almost all branches of Sanskrit learning! 
It is, of course, not always possible to identify the work or 
works ojx which the author of the Ganida-Purftna based his 
summary of a particular branch of learning. Neither is it 
possible to determine exactly when these summaries, and hence 
the Purana as a whole incorporating them, were compiled. 
Jt, however, seems that the summaries are wqrks of different 
periods some of them belonging to a fairly old date and othetn 
to a comparatively later time. Thus the grammatical section 
which gives a summary of the KEtantra system and contains 
no reference to PaninT is believed by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri to belong to a period anterior to the time 
when the school of PSnini was revived by Bliartrhari in the 
7th century of the Christian era after a long period of neglect. 
Tie. therefore, places this section in circa 3rd or 4th century.^ 

But the niti section which comprises chapters 108-15 and 
is termed iiiti-sata does not seem to be so old. This represents 
a collection of nlti Alohas (verses dealing with moral maxims) of 
the type of the Chamhya Alohas and is attributed to the sage 
tSaunaka, * a name which approximates as closely as possible 
to that of the worldly OhAnakya.'* This collection shows a 
close agreement with that of Bhojaraja, probably identical with 
the great royal patron of Sanskrit learning wlio ruled at DhArA 
in the 11th century and also with the Tibetan version in the 
l'an]ur which was compared by Mr. Johan van Manen. All these 
versions may go back to a common original which is lost. There 
are verses in these collections which are found in various old works 
like the Mah^harata, ManusamhUd, etc. One verse, however, 


1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Beseareh Vol. XIV, 

pp. 331-2; Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in the Government 
coUeeUon cf the Asiatic SooUiy of Benzol— Vol. IV, (PurSuaa) Pteface 
p. Izxxii. 

* Johan van Manen — ^Poteword to OAaeal^-rS/B*ntli-i3rtnim(C^utta 
Oriental Seriea—No. 2) p. XIV. It is at the suggestion of Mr. van Ma^ 
--who is making a special study of the fitti literature of India and hM 
already gathered together much valuable material for Jbatparpoae—ttfct 
r compared the niri seorion of the Gara^a Pniipa with the Ch&^hya-BSfa- 
'•^fi-idstram whk^ represents BhojarSja*s eollection. 
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is foand to occur in these coneotioas which has been taken 
from a comparatively late work. The verse as it is found in 
the Oaruda-PuraM (112, 16— Venkateswar Press edition of 
Bombay) runs as follows:— 

q w iyc ^ «r TO i 

9% I 

This very verse with dight variants occurs in the 
(7kSnal^a-B5ja-niiMaelra (V. 21). Oscar Eressler in his Sim- 
men indiacher LdienaHugheit (Indica— Heft 4— Leipzig— 1607) 
also notes this verse as occuring in Bhojarfija’s recension of 
Ghanakya (V. 22). It is thus quite clear that the verse had 
entered into ntfi collections at least from the time of Bhoja if 
not earlier. As, however, it is found in the nift section of the 
Garuda Pursuit seems reasonable to suppose that the verse had 
already found a place in the Chanakya collection when it was 
incorporated in the NiUaara of the Garuda PurSna. But it 
is well known that this verse-^at least, the prototype of it— 
is the composition of B&na of the court of King Harsavardhana 
(7th century) and that it is found, with slight changes here 
and there, as No. 5 of the introductry verses of his Kddambati 
A verse can ordinarily enter into popular anthological works 
only when a considerable period of time has elapsed after its 
composition. It requires more time to become attributed to a 
sage. We may therefore suppose that at least two or three 
centuries bad passed after the time of Bana before a verse of 
his was taken into some anthological work and given currency to 
by the author of the Qarvd^-Purdm as the production of the 
vedic sage l^aunaka.^ Hence, the niftsora— if not the whole 
of the Qoruda Purdna at least in the form in which we find it 
now — cannot be earlier than the 6th or 10th century. It may 
even be later if it was based on BhoJarSja’s collection. 


^ It ia of oouiae not reasoxiable to argue that Bioa in writing a 
romantic work borrowed a verse from some earlier work and inooiporatra 
it into his introduotion. 



Abtiolb No. 12. 


Sanskrit Works pertaining solely to Vernacular and 
Exotic Culture. (A Chapter in the History of the 
extent of the use of Sanskrit.)^ 

By Ghintahaban Chak^varti. 

Whether at any time a spoken language or not, Sanskrit 
has ever— until recently— remained what we may call thelingua 
franca of cultured India. It is believed to have ousted the 
vernacular as early as the time of the Saka rulers by whom it 
was elevated to the dignified position of the court-language of 
India. Royal charters continued to be issued in this language 
up to a considerably late period,— even as late as the 19th 
century in some parts ‘ And Sanskrit, though apparently a 
dead language at least from after the beginning of the Christian 
era, came to have a vast amount of literature dealing with 
numerous subjects. 

To secure respect or recognition for any kind of literary 
product it was necessarily to be couched in Sanskrit— the langu- 
age of the gods as they would call it. It was apparently for this 
reason that the Buddhists and^the Jains had to promulgate their 
religious tenets — primarily meant for the masses and originaUy 
current in the language of the people — ^in Sanskrit. The at- 
tempt for reaching the masses through Sanskrit — to all pur- 
poses a dead language — necessitated the introduction of verna- 
cularisms in it. This, of course, infused some life — some change 
—into its body. But it contributed very little to its natural 
growth or development and possessed some interest only for the 
students of Philology. Some of the Buddhist Sanskrit works 
like the Mahavaatu, the Ldliiaviaiara etc., — the Hindu Puranas, 
which are supposed by Pargiter to have originally been compos- 
ed in Prakrit and later on Sanskritised* — and also the numerous 
Tantra works of the Hindus as well as of the Buddhists abound 
in innumerable instances of vemacularisms. 


^ The Bubjeot has been treated, only in part and in 1*^ ^ 

i*rof. A. B. Keith In his recently pubUshed Hiftar;, oj SanakrU Luwakin, 
pp. 12-15. , .. 

Books dealing incidentally or partiaUy with vernacular 
culture or books that are only influenced by it have not been dealt with 
m paper. . , . 


pSSwwTj'llTm dSSd "1781 fl. E m s*' 

“nalw othw gnat, ol 1770, 1798 and 1808 A.D. (te»JA8B, 1988 p. 331, 

Ags— PP- * «•— 
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Sanskrit oommintabiss bto., on non-sansxbit wobks. 

Bat what attracts the notice of stadents of the history of 
Sanskrit most is that it was in and through this language that 
works in the vernaculars were often sou^t to be interpreted. 
Thus Sanskrit commentaries on and Sanskrit translations of 
vernacular works were made. And the spirit does not seem to 
have died out even in the present day. In the following pages 
will be given an account of the most important of these works. 
The stage-directions and the colophons— in the only extant 
Prakrit drama— the £a/j>6ra-maXjari of Bfijaiiekhara (9th 
century) are all in Sanskrit. Similar is Silso the case with some 
old Bengali dramatic works found in Nepal.^ Ciuriouriy enough 
here the nan^e (introductory verses) are also in Sanskrit. The 
sectional headings, introductory verses and colophons of Vaisnava 
anthological works (called the PodavaRs) of Bengal are also in the 
same language.* As regards exegetioal works, canonical works in 
Jain Prakrit, Buddhist SahajiyS works like CarySearyavinilem/a 
and Dohakosa though compost in the vernaculars of the land 
have got their commentaries in Sanskrit,* 

The Maha naya-prakaia, a work in old Kashmiri, on the 
philosophy of Kashmir Saivism, by Sitikantha Acftrya (16th 
century) has an elaborate commentary on it in Sanskrit by 
the autW himself.* 

The oldest of these works probably belong to the Jains. 
The date of Bbadrabfthu, the earliest Scholar to comment on 
the Jsdn canonical works, is believed to belong to about the first 
century B.C. The Buddhist canonical works, however, are not 
found to have similar commentaries in San^rit, though they 
appeeired in their Sanskrit versions at a quite early period as is 
known from the finds in Central Asia. 

All commentaries on the above-mentioned Prakrit drama— 
the KarpSfamanjart— are also in tiie same language.* Rsdha- 
mohan ThSkor compiled a Sanskrit commentary to his Bengali 
antholo^cal collection of Vaisnava poems — the Pada-^amndra,* 

XXlIlf p. 62. Prof. Keith however refuses to accept this theory {History 
of Sanakrit LUeraiurB^ p. 12). . 

1 NBp&k Banym NUtah. Published in the Baupya Sfihitya Panshat 
Series. 

s The same practice has strangely been followed by some autnois 
even up to the present age e,g. by Michel MadhusQdan Dutt in his famous 
Bengali poem MeghM4iadh and also by M anku m Sri Baauinher Bvrkunuir- 

s Bauddha o Do/ifl— Ed. by MM. H. P. Shastri in the Ban^ys 
Sihitya Pariidiat Series. . ... 

t Eaidimir seriee of Sanskrit Texts and Studies. The langua^ otm 
work is analysed by Sir George Grierson in the Memoirs, A.8.B., Vol. ^ • 

t It is not known when tl& Myda (veisionB) in Sanskrit first 
came to be appended to FrSkft works. 

^ Publish^ from Baharampur— 1816 B.GL 
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SaNSKBTT VERSIOm OF HOH-SANSKBIT WOBKS. 

(i) Chinese vaorks. 

The earliest translations of any work to be mnHn into 
Sanskrit were perhaps from Chinese. (See Sylvain Levi, Journal 
Asiatic, 1900, Mars>Avril, pp 308/9 ; Ghavannes B. E. F. £. 0., 
Ill, 438 ; Pelliot, T'onng Pao, Vol. XIII, No. 3 (July, 1912), note 
3 on p. 383).' One of them was a translation, made about 647 
A.D. of the famous Too Te King of Lao Tse. 

[3) Works on Parsi religion. 

It was owing to the immense popularity and dignified posi- 
tion of Sanskrit that Dastur Nairyosang Dhaval (1200 A.D.) 
and some other Parsi Sanskritists thought it necessary to trans- 
late Parsi religious works into Sanskrit or compose similar 
original works in Sanskrit.* But these attempts do not seem 
to have proved successful as they have failed to attract any 
attention of the Sanskrit knowing public. This seems to have 
been doe not to a small degree to the not very satisfaotor> 
luiture of the composition of the translators making it in 
cases almost unintelligible. Neither do the Parsis appear to 
have made any serious attempt to make these popular as did 
the Christian Missionaries with the translations of their Bible. 

More interesting, however, from a linguistic standpoint are 
the translations of parte of the Avesta by Pandit Vidhniekhar 
llastrT and Prof. I. J. S. Taraporewala which bring home to 
the reader the striUng similarity between the Sanskrit and 
Avestic languages (of. A Sanskrit version of Tasna IX by 
I. J. S. Taraporewala in the Sir Asutosh Commemoration 
Volume Orientalia — Pt. I, pp. 37-90). 

(H) Saivism. 

We have a very popular Kishmiri work called Jx^-vSk^ni 
or LaUeivan-vakyani consistang of verses dealing with qaiva y<^ 
and supreme knowledge. It was translated into Sanskrit by 
Bajanaka Bhaskara .* 

(f) Bibk. 

The Holy Bible was translated into Sanskrit in the beg^* 
niug of the nineteenth century. Partly owing to the gradual 


' I KtQ indebted to Mr. Jcdwn van for those referenoeo. 

. * OoUseted Saiuhrit writings sf tt* Pania of which five ww 
(‘dited with leamsd intFoduolaoiiB snd olaboralo notes by E« S. D. 
and publifllhed by the Trasteee of the Pawee Panchayet Ponde and Pro- 
porttw. Bombay (1906-20). « . r « n «. — 

* Edited 1^ Sir Qeorge Grieiaon and Prof. L. D. Barnett 
J;p«Siah traadation and elaborate notea (Boyal ^latm Sowtj^WM. 
Thia edition eontaina 100 veraea while the edition alo^ wth theSanalro 

translation of Bhlskara baa only 00 veraee (Kadumr Series of Baaskntxexw 

Slid 
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rise of the ▼emaoalars and partly owmg to the introdnotion oi 
Eqglidi as the medium of instruction the respect in which 
Sanskrit was pievionsly held had undoubtedly declined to a 
considerable degree at that time but the feeling of sanctity as- 
sociated with it, on account of its being the repository of all 
Hindu religious wwks, continued almost unabated. AaA the 
Christian Missionaries l^ouj^t that the teachii^ of Christianity 
oonld commend themselves to the notice of the high class and 
learned Hindus only if th^ were presented to them in a Sanskrit 
garb. And it seems their expectations were fulfilled to some 
extent. For we find that reprints and editions of these trans- 
lations had to be undertaken from time to time. The New Testa- 
ment was first translated into Sanskrit by Corey and other Mis- 
sionaries at Serampnr in Bengal with the help of native scholars 
in 1808. Other ^itions or revised reprints foUowed in 1841, 
1861, 1886, 1910, and 1922. The Old Testament was translated 
by the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries and published in four 
volumes which appeared successively, in 1848, 1852, 1868, and 
1872.* The languid as used in these tronslationB is not very 
happy and idiomatic. In cases it is difiScult to be followed by 
one who has never been acquainted with the Bible in any 
version. This led Dr. Ballaatyne to refer in 1869 to a transla- 
tion of the Bible in Sanskrit os a desideratum (Ballontyne— 
bdow^Iteface pp. V-Vl). Of late a Sanskrit translation of 
The ordinary of ike Maae has been prepared and ]^blished by 
Ambrosse Sut^ Chandra Boy.* In this connection mentis 
may also be made of the ^glo-Sonakrit work Ohrieiianity 
Contrasted uhA Hindu Philosophy by J. R. Ballanlyne (London, 
1869) in which the author ^ves a translatioa^ into Sanskrit 
of his exposition of Christianity under the title of Khifsta- 
dhtarma-kumudi. 


( 6 ) Arabian Nights 

Reference may also be made to the AravyO’yamiiu — a Sans- 
krit version of the Arabian Nights— made by (me Jagadbandho 
who composed the work at the request of Sambhuchandra, s 
seminder of Kftkintyft in Bengal. A maanscript of the workdated 
1299 B. S. (sl892 A.D.) is in the library of the Sanskrit 
OoUflge, Calcutta.* 


1 A fuller aoconnt of the Sanskrit translation of the Bible will be 
found in the Binorkdl OaUdogus 0/ Printed eereiona-Bntiah and ForeigD 
Bible Sooiety, np. 1S38-1S38. . 

These translations are also valuable as being the nuist m^rtaos 
examples of Sanskrit oompotition by Buimeaas. Two more soiamj^" 
tins kind of eomposition are found in Fr&iikn OrfMUolier-Vol. I£ ^ 
taMM dkelkstsf tafkeorimfti) tmgaagee pronmneed at the PM»e DtV*- 
taUone on As 90A SapbaAsr 1804i>-fp. 8M8. 

s OattKdieQqphaa Press, OaloaMs. . _ 

* DeeeripHee Oakdogae ^ IkmOrit Mam u ceipte m As Goeenmee* 
Sanekrit Oettege, Ootoulto-VoL VI. No. 168. 
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(g) Modem works— Bengali novds, poem, ele. 

Coming to more leoent times we and a translation of 
portions of the OvUstan published in the Journal of the Sanskrit 
SahityaParishat (Vols. VI and VIII). In the same Journal 
were published translations of some well-known Bengali novels 
i)f Baiikim Chandra* and some poems of Rabindranath and 
Omar (Vol. IX). Mention should here be made of the fieAufii- 
yakhindaram (1870) a ehampu Vdvya composed by Bhagavan- 
candra ViiSrada, Professor Hugli College, which deals with a 
popular story of Bengal. 

GbAHMATIOAIi WOBXS in SANSEBIT on NON'SANSKBITIO 
I.ANOUAOKS. 

The most interesting fact in the history of the extent 
of the use of Sanskrit is periiaps to be found in the various gram- 
matical works in Sanskrit on different literary Prakrtas* and Non* 
SAuskritic languages dealing with these languages exactly in the 
manner of grammatical works of Sanskrit. Such works are to 
be found on Telugu, Kanarese, and Persian. It is significant 
that no work of this type dealing with any Indo-Aryan 
language— ancient or modem (like Bengali, Hindi, ele.) is known 
tn have been composed. 

Of the Indo-Iranian family of languages we find only two — 
one belonging to the Iranian branch (viz. Persian) and the other 
to the Dardic branch (viz. Kishmirl) on which we have gram- 
matical works in Sanskrit. Of these two again Persian is not a 
language of India proper; it was import^ to India by the 
Mnbam madans at the time of their invasion. Most of these works 
pertain to Dravidian languages of India, like Kanarese and 
Telugu. The earliest of these works belong to these last and 
hence we propose to deal with them first of all. Next come the 
norks that treat with Persian and chronologically the last posi- 
tion is occupied by the only known grammar of iffiBhmirl in 
Sanskrit. 

No such work on Tamfl is known,* though the earliest 
grammatical works of this language like those of other Dravidian 
languages seem to have followed the system of Sanskrit grammar 
quite blosely. As a matter of fact Burnell in the seventto of 
the last century sought to prove that the grammars of Dravidian 
languages like Tamil, and Kanarese, the grammars of Pali and 

^ * KajabOHmdatS (Vda. I and U), Dtspiia-Namlmt (Veda III-VI). 

Be^’ani of the eame noveUet is at pzeieiit being translated in the same 

by Mlw Beau Devi. 

* The vaiions gramman of Pittrit (ag. by Varanichi, BCvaea, 

tbanda,Markimdeya and otfasn) an quite well-known. ... * 

* Zhtmidie MmUm— H adroa Univwdty— ID— TA* SanskrU smmt 
’SIh «*«*•*»»•• qf OsDnmdim kmguagssbyB. Anavaiata-Vniiyakam 

'"a*““bitroduotiai pp. 8-3. 
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hraoe of Barmese and Sinhalese as also the gramman of Tibetan 
followed the Sanskrit system, probably the Aindra Sohool, 
according to which they were planned and execntedJ For lie 
showed that the grammatioal terms used in these grammars 
were Sanskrit — ^nay, exactly those that were used by the Aindra 
Sohool. 

These works in Sanskrit, though artificial in the extreme, 
seem to have enjoyed some amount of popularity as is testified 
to by the number of manuscripts that have been found of some 
and the various editions they have, from time to time, under- 
gone. They are, at best, PhUolr^cal curiosities if nothing else 
They have, however, one importance in that the earlier works, at 
least, preserve for us the linguistic peculiarities of the particular 
langui^es they ideal with, that were to be found in them several 
centuries ago, and hence a careful study of these works may 
snpply us witlk important materiids for the study of the bistory 
of these languages. 

The earliest works of this kind deal with Telugu. Accord- 
ing to tradition the first Telugu author was Kanva who lived at 
the court of Andhrar&ya. Daring the reign of that prince. 
Sanskrit is said to have been introduced into that country and 
Kanva is supposed to have dealt with Telugu grammar ^ after the 
methods of Sanskrit grammarians. His work, though not known 
to be existing at present, appears to have been in Sanskrit. 
Quotations from it are found in a later work called the Kndkra- 
kaamndi with which we shall deal further on. 

The earliest available and best known Telugu grammar in 
Sarrskrit is the Andkra-dahda-eAtn(a-ntan» of NonnyaBhatteraka. 
which seems to have been known also as NemnyayabhaUiyam* 
The author lived in the time of Bajar&ja Narendra — ^the Eastern 
Ghalokya King — ^who ruled at Vengi Nadu from 1022-1063 
A.D.* A good many manuBcripts of this work have been found 
in South India. ^ The Tanjore Library alone possesses twelve 
MSS. of it.* It has been printed several times in Telugu 
characters. It is considered to be a standard work. The work 
has a commentary by AlmvilScharya.* 

Then comes the XOiarvana-KSrihas of AthorvanSoftrya 


r Aindra School at Samhrit G'ninMiiariaiia—Bainell— Mangalore— 
a Lingnistia Survey of India— Vcd. IV— p. 679. 
a S. Anavarata-Vinayakam Pillai— op. off., pp. 9-3. 

4 I am indebted forthis information to llr. 8. E. V. ^ra Ba^vs' 
ofaariar. President, Telngu Sanskrit Academy, Visiami^am. 

a Oataioguc oj Santkrk ManamriptB in the PrioaUliibraritt ef 
cm inditf— Oppert— VoL D— Nos. 2037, 2124. 

* A tiautfod Indtn to tho Saiuikrit Mamuer^lilt inthe Pdtaee JMiraiy< 
Tcmjore B urnell p. 4A. a . . 

7 Beport on aceanikfor Sanckrit and TamU MSS. By H. Owhsg^ 
04Btn-3!fa 2 for the year 1898-64— n. 72; A Oaldlogae e/ Santhm 
Maramriptt in the Adyar Library— Ft. n, p. 60. 
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(12th century A.D.) ^ to whom reference is made in the Anikra- 
kauwudi. _ 

The Andhrorko/wnuds * of Manda Lakshmlnarasimha Kavi 
18 a late work. It consists of 426 sfUroH and is divided into several 
sections e.gr. strx?*, uwiw, fiiwr, 'ww, 

Hipniflipr. In the beginning the traditional origin of the Telngo 
language is described. The work is stated to have been based 
on the earlier works of Atharvana, Kanva, and Brhaspati.* 

The works of the last two are not known to survive. 
Several quotations are however made from the now lost work of 
Kanva.* 

Several other works of, this type are also known e.g. Hari- 
kfirika of Sistn Krsnamutri SSstri (1800-1880) who attributes the 
work to the famous grammarian fiharttrhari ; Earihdrika~is^ 
<arvasva of Bhagavatula BSmamurti ^stri (10th century). * 

In Kanarese the earliest work of this type was the Karnatoka 
bhasa-bhusatta* of Nagavrman (1070-1120 A.D.). This is also 
called the Karmtaka- vyakarana? It had three versions— Jain, 
Lingayata and Brahmana^ testifying to its popularity among 
all sections of the people. This is the earliest grammatical 
work of the Kanarese language. It is divided into ten sections 
m. 

(1) (2) ^ (3) (4) vrew (5) (6) uuiu 

(7) (8) <i im i ii r pi i qw (9) (lO) finrrJi i 

Another work of this type dealing with Kanarese is the 
/rar^/aka>Ai6danit4dsana of Bhat^kalonkadeva — a Jain — who 


^ I am indebted for this infonnation to Mr. S. E. V. Vire Ragheva- 
cliariar. 

2 Edited by S. P. S. Jagannadhasvami Ayyavaralingaru, Araha 
PrpsSf Vizagapatazn — 1895. 

* qroifk i 

— Introduotury Verse 2. 


(p. 4.) 

* “ rqRpffniwfkf^utN ^ 


(p. 3.) 

' I am indebted lor this infoimation to Mr. Vim Rsj^vaol^ar. 

• Edited with an introdnotion by I«wli Bioe— BaagMOie— 18 ^ 

„ ' DtsorifamsaoMoaMoiatmAir^ 

Ifodrae, Vol. XXVli^. Tfismial OokOogtisof Sanukru Mmmt- 

'■ripe. (Madras) Vol. I, Pt. I A, B. No. 183 (a). 

® Rice— eiLf — ^Litrodaetion ps IV. n* 
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oranpleted the work in 1604 A.D. (Sake 1626, the year liabhakrt). 
It is an ezhanstiTe grammar of the Kanarese langnage ' in Sans- 
krit BUtras after the manner of PSnini.’ Bhatt&kdahka him- 
self was the anthor of a oommentary to this work named the 
BhoMmanjan and also of a farther volaminoas commentary on 
this commentary in Sanskrit called nuinfannuJcaranda after 
the wdl-known work of the Psnini School— the MaM^hSsya of 
Patafijali. It is divided into four jadas or sections.^ Kittel in 
his introdoction to his edition of KetirSja’s ialtdamanidarpam 
(p. XIV — XV), has quoted from tiiis work. 

We next come to Persian. It had to be acquired by the 
Hindus daring the Muhammadan rule and hence grammatical 
works on the language were composed by Sanskrit scholars for 
the use of Hindu students. Of these the Paran-PralSSa of 
Vihftrl Krsnadftsa seems to have been the most popular. A 
good many manuscripts of this work have been found in 
different parts of India.* It was critically edited by Weber 
with a detailed German explanation.* An analysis of the work 
based on a manusoript was given by Prof. V. S. Ghate in the 
Indian Avtigmry (1912 pp. 44ff.). But curiously he does not 
seem to have been aware of the edition of the work publiriied 
by Weber about twenty five years before he wrote. 

This work was written by Kmnadfisa at the instance ^of 
Akbar. It is divided into eight chapters (e.gr. 

WPCWSWTCV, nfipnww. 

spnrew ). It consists of 481 sutras in all. 

Another grammatical work on Persian was composed by 
one Kavikarnapnra, an inhabitant of Assam, who belonged to 
the Karana caste and was the younger brother of Kavindra.* He 
seems to have fiourished daring the time of Jehangir, son of 
Akbar, as his Sanskrit-Porsian lexicographical work, the ^ans^Ui- 
Parasiba-Pada-PraJeSia, definitely records.* His grammatical 


1 Rioe — op, eit,, — ^Intraduetion p. XXIX ; Bnmell — Ainira SehoA «/ 
Somikrit Grammanomi, p. SB. But tiie latter was not aoie about ths 
authonbip of the work. ^ 

B Oa£do§u» Oatefagori B B A ofreoht I. p. 364, III. p. 71. 

* AihmikMgtnDorKaiiifi. Pnuu. AicadimM Dor WuomKludtrn Ss 
Berlin, (1888). 

A ^ - , 

"ifjenwr jwnp wTWwPWi I 

spI'jpii i 

MS. belongiag to Asiatie Sooiety of Bengal— FoL 18a. 

• (?) fi l l wfi » 

IMA— FoL la. 
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work, is metrical. Oar aathor is apparently different from the 
famous VaisnaTa poet and deaoiple of Gaitanya of the same 
aame who hailed from KSBohrapa^ in Western Bengal and was 
a Vaidya, a son of divadfisasena. The latter flourished in the 
time of Akbar. In fact Eavikarnapura was simply a title and 
it seems to have been used by many a scholar and poet. Two 
more Kavikarnapuras are mentioned by D. G. Sen in his His- 
tory of Bengali Language and Literature pp. 279, 294. We 
have probably reference to another Kavikarnapura, belonging 
to the Datta family on the woric of the Gange’s, whose son 
Kaviohandra was the author of the medical work ekikitsa- 
ntmoaR (Desoiiptive Gat. of Sans. MSS. in India Office Library— 
Vol. V, No. 2710). 

Besides grammatical works, various other works — mainly 
of a lexicographical character — were composed in Sanskrit, 
apparently under the patronage of Muham^an rulers to dis- 
seminate the knowledge of Persian as also of Islamic culture 
among the people of Hindusthftna. Of this class mention may 
be made of the works of VedShgarSya, who wrote under 
ShaJahSn son of Jehangir ; Krenadasa, Vrajabhusana, and the 
Kavikarnapura already referred to. The works of VedaAgaraya, 
Krsnadfisa and Vrajabhusana deal with astronomical terms and 
a good many manuscripts of them are referred to by Aufreoht 
in his Caiaiogus Cakdogonm. 

Kashmiri 

The only known grammar in Sanskrit of the Kashmiri 
language is the t^n^^kshetr^hoM-vyaiarana or Kafmlra- 
iabdamfta. It was composed by livara Eaula in 1932 V.S.= 1875 
A.D. It was edited by Sir Q. A. Grierson and published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1897-98. From the preliminary 
note to the work by Sir George we learn the interesting fact that 
Mahargja Banavira Simha qf Kashmir — ^the patron«of I^vara 
Kanla — ^had started a translation department in 1881 in which 
books from various languages were translated into Sanskrit. 
But unfortunately none of these books are known to have seen 
tlie light of day. It was l4vara Kaula who, in his grammar. 


The aim of the work is stated thus. — 


v iig law i 

Z&*d.-<FoI. la. 


This 
occur ai 
vocabulauy 


also found to 

-ProMio— * a 

astronomy! ohroiA)- 


very verse, with slight variants here and there, is j 
a the seoc^ introduotory verse of the Pdfofi 
ry of Persian and Arabic terms rating to artron 
ceies^ geography, and arithmetic classified under 
with their Sanrim analoga ’ {D$$onpU99 Oatalaffue of SanshrU M88, tn 
India OfflcB Library, Vol. V. No. 2977). 
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first made an attempt to give a fixed and systematic ortho- 
graphy to the language. The MSS. in Kashmiri written before 
Uvara are found to present many an inconsistency. And it 
reflects credit on our author that a Philologist like Sir George 
has found it convenient to adopt his system in the edition of 
Lallamh^ni’^ and also in his edition of &%m-fafinaya (Biblio- 
theca Indica).^ 


^ Introduotion to the edition of lAjM-VWeydni by Sir George Grier- 
son and Prof. L* D. Barnett. (Royal Asiatic Society— 1920)— p. 5. 

s I take thiB opportunity of expressing my indebtedMs to MM. 
H. P. Shastri, Mr. Johan van Manen and Prof. 8. K. Ghatterji who have 
teken interest in this paper and given me valuable suggestions for its 
improvement. 
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Batrachian and Reptilian Remains found in the Panchet 
Beds at Deoli, Bengal. 

By Hhm Ohafdba Das-Qufta. 

. /nifodudion. 


The fossils described in this short note belong to the 
Panchet beds as developed at Deoli and are stored in the 
Geological Department of the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Parts of these Panchet materials have already bmn described 
in two of my previous communications^ and a further portion 
is dealt with here. The material includes (i) part of a laby- 
rinthodont skull, (ii) a rhynohocephalian vertebra and (iii) a 
carnivorous dinosaurian tooth. 


LabyriiUhodont SkuU. 

(PI. 11, figs. 1-3.) 

The part of the labyrinthodont skull to be described is a 
portion of the right part of the skull containing a part of the 
maxillary and a part of the vomer. The maxillary portion 
shows only a number of alveoli from which the teeth have all 
fallen out, only the basal part of one tooth being preserved 
in the most anterior portion of the sj^imen. The portion 
preserved shows, besides the tooth mentioned Just now, broken - 
off roots of four other teeth two of which are quite distinct 
and seven other sockets, the teeth from which have all fallen 
off. These sockets and the dental sections are- quadrilateral and 
transversely elongated. The maxillary teeth are not all 
equidistant from one another. The dental section shows the 
dentine which is practically not folded and runs from the 
periphery towards the interior of the section. The maxillary 
teeth show no evidence of any pulp-cavity. The part of the 
vomer preserved shows that it is studded over with a large 
number of conical teeth each with a distinct pulp-cavity. 
The vomerine teeth are of unequal size and indiscriminately 
arranged. 

Comparison: — ^Tho labyrinthodonts that have been described 
from the TnHiii.n Oondwanas are PadiygoMti* Oonioglyptus, 


, 1 Sir A. Mnkeijee SUver Jubilse Voi™ I^P^ M7-M11, 1 

Journ, Pfoc, AmaL 800 . BmgcU, Vol. XXII. (N.S), pp. 216-217, 1926. 
a Pal. /«d. Ser. IV, VoL I, pt. 1, pp. 0-«. 1866. 
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Oondwanoeaume,^ BraAyope,* OlyplognathuB,* Ma^oioneanrut* 
and a genus allied to Mttafoecmw.* Ports of skulls sowing 
the maxillary portions of Qonioglgf^, Qondwcmoaawnu and 
Bradiyops are known but they , ore all distinct from the new 
specimen in the nature of the mudllary and the vomerine teeth. 
Metopoaaurtu and Mastodonaaurua are well-defined genera and 
quite unlike (die specimen under discussion. As noted already, 
the most marked peculiarity of the specimen under discussion 
is the abundance of the vomerine teetii. According to the 
Committee of the British Association appointed to report on 
the classification of the lab]rrinthodonts, Batraehiderpelon, 
Dendrerpeton, and Hylonomus, are three genera characterise by 
aggregated vomerine teeth* while to the list may be added 
Dijdovertebron, Speavdue. Damonia, Aean&oatoma and Jfekmer- 
pOon. Of these genera Balraehiderpeton’ resembles the Panohet 
fossil in the arrangement of the vomerine teeth, but, as can be 
Judged from the figure, Batrachiderpeton vomerine teeth lack 
a pulp-cavity, while this genus is further characterised by a 
probable ‘ deficiency of bony maxilUe.’ Hylonomus^ has also 
a large number of vomerine teeth, but the animal was of 
a size much smaller than that from the Panchet while the 
nature of the maxillary teeth is quite different. DtpHoverMtron* 
resembles the specimen under notice in the arrangement 
of the vomerine teeth but differs from it in the nature and 
arrangement of the maxillary ones. The maxillary teeth of 
Spar^us'^ ate also of a quite different pattern, while in 
liaiMonta*^ the number of vomerine teeth is much smaller. 
In Dendrerpeton^ also there is a number of vomerine teeth bat 
the maxillary teeth are much smaller in size and of an entirely 
different pattern. Aeonthoetoma^ and Mekmerpeton^* differ 
from the Panchet specimen by thmr different maxillary character 
and. smaller size. 


i P<d. Ittd., Ser. IV. VoL I. pt. 4, pp. 1-14, 188S. 

S Q. J. G. 8.. Vol. XI. pn. 37-30, 1866. 

> JRm. Qtol. iSWv. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 27, 1888. 

* PaL Ind., Ser. IV, VoL 1, pt. 5, pp. 30-81. 1886; Oatal. fotnil Bep. 
and Amph. in British. Mas.. Pt. IV, pp. 146-146, 1800. 

t Pa Jfld., Itor. IV, Vd. I, pt. 6, 31-88, 1885; Oatal. fossil Bep- 

sod Ampli. in Brit Mas., Pt. IV, pp. 163-164, 1800; Bsc. Oset. 8«r. 
Ind., Vol. 48, pp. 26-26, 1018. 

* Bep. Bnt. Aetoe. Ade. 8»., p. 176, 1870. 

7 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hut. Set. Iv, Vol. VI. pp. 66-66, 1870. 
e Bait d. dent gioL Geieleeh. VhL 37, p. 7% 1886. 

* Iritsdh : Fauna der GaAmkle and dor Kalheioine dor Pemfomatun 
Bahemene: Bd. n, pp. 11-18, 1888. 

u> Vritaah : op. ott.,Sd. I, pp. 84-88, 1883. 

Fritaah : op. cA., Bd. I, pp. W-M, 1888. 

Dawson: Aaman QeNogg, p. 866, 1868. 

Zaitsdir. d. daidseh. gad. OeetUeeh.. Vol. 36, pp. 277-280, 1883- 
Ihtd., pp. 280-203. 
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From these oonsidetations it is quite clear that the Deoli 
Hpecimen cannot be identified with any of the genera mention- 
ed above and so 1 have to choose between two alternatives — 
namely to unite this, at least provisionally, with either of the 
aeaetn Packygonia or Olyptogna&ms known definitely only by 
mrts of the mandible or create a new generic name for it. 
Union of the present specimen witli Glyptogncahus is not 
possible and, after a very careful consideration of the question, 
I have decided to unite it with Paehygonia inenrvata and 1 
have been led to this conclusion from the evidence (a) of the 
ornamentation which is of the same pattern in Huxley’s 
type and in the specimen obtained by me and (b) of the width 
of upper part of the two Jaws which is almost the same iii 
both cases. Tlie part of the labyrinthodont skull described 
here may, accordingly, be looked upon, at least provisionally, 
as belonging to Padiygonia incurvata. It may be mentioned 
that two parts of the cranium supposed to be of this species 
have already been described, one by Lydekket^ and the other 
by the writer of the present note.* 


MandUth of Paehygonia ineurvata, Hudey. 

While engaged in the study of the fragmentary part of the 
i-ianium, I had, with the kind permission of Dr. Heron of the 
Indian Geological Survey, an opportunity of examining the 
type mandible of Paehygonia incurvata and it appears that the 
description of this specimen as recorded by ^f. Huxley 
requires a little modification in the light of modern researehes. 
The ramus of P. inewrvata shows one row of teeth on the 
dentary while another piece described as splemal by Prof. 
Huxley ‘ exhibits minute, round, crater-like elevations . . . . , as 
if it had given attachment to teeth.’* It hod been pointw 
<»ut by Watson * that the bone described as the splenial in the 
stegocephalian mandible is really the coronoid. ^Acrormng 
to Williston,® in the primitive amphibia the coronoid is divid^ 
into three elements — pre-coronoid, inter-coronoid, and coronoid 
-and the splenial into two. In his most recent work dealing 
with the evolution and origin of the amphibia. Watron 
also holds the same opinion regarding the tripartite (Vision 
cf the coronoid, but he names the different parts as Cor. , 
Cor. II, and Cor. Ill anterio-posteriorly. A careful exauima- 
tion of the type-mandiWe of P. incur^a shows that 
the coronoid (the splenial of Huxley) is divisible mto t re 


1 Pal. Ini., Ser. IV, Vol. I, pt. 8, p. 19, 1879. 

* Jownal Aaiat. Soe. Bang., VoL XXII, ^ 

» PaL Ini., Ser. IV, Vd. IV, pfc Ij P- 7, IW. 

* Ann. Mag. Hat. HisL, Sof. ^ Vol. X, P- 6*®* 

* Joum. Geol, Vd. XXn, pp. i?**- 

* Pha. Trms. Boy. 8oe., Ser B. H, VoL 214. pp. 226 


el. atq. 


1926 
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parts— pre-cotDDoid, intetooronoid and coronoid. Tbe pro- 
coronoid is incomplete in its anterior portion and bears crater- 
like elevations of distinctly two sizes ; in the inter-coronoid 
the elevations are of a small size but ate aggi^;ated in its 
posterior part, while tiie coronoid does not contain any eleva- 
tion at all. splenial element is possibly represented by a 
very small fragment lying below the preniOTonoid, while the 
post-splenial element is quite large in size. The inner surface 
of the ramus is worn out and the junction between the other 
elements of the ramus are not so clear as to throw any 
additional light on its structure. 

Rhynehoeephalian Vertebra. 

(PI. 11, 6g. 4.) 

The collection includes one small vertebra which is pierced 
in the centre for the pas^e of the notochord. The body 
measures 10 mm. (1) anterio-posterioriy while the articular su^ 
face measures slighUy more vertically than transversely. Both 
the surfaces are amphiplatyan rather than amphicoelous. Traces 
of both the neural and the haemal canals with points of attach- 
ment of one of the arches is present. 

In his monograph deal^g with the Panchet fossils, Prof. 
Huxley^ described a few ‘deeply biconcave’ vertebrae 
identified as labyrinthodont vertebrae, though the possibility 
that they might have belonged to some type of fish is not 
lost sight of. The present vertebra is not amphicmlous, but 
rather amphiplatyan and is hence identified as a rhynchoce- 
phalian vertebra possiUy belon^ng to the candal series. The 
presence of a rhynehoeephalian fossil in tbe Panchet stage is not 
unexpected as the Maleri stage is oharaoterised by the presence 
of the well-known riiynchocephalian genus Hyperodapedon. 

Teratoaawua (t) bengaleneie, n. sp, 

(PI. 11, figs. 6-6.) 

This provisional determination is based upon tbe evidence 
of a small conical tootih which is slightly curved posterioriy- 
Both the anterior and the posterior marg^ of the tooth ^ 
serrated, the anterior for only about a thira of its length begin' 
ning frmu a little below the tip. The crest baring the 
serrations on the anterior border is quite prominent. The 
serrations on the posterior margin begin practically from the 
tip and continue downwards uong &e entire length of tlie 
crown but the ridge bearing the posterior serrations is not 
so prominoit as that on tho anterior margin. The anterior 


1 PA itid..8er. IV,yoL I,pt. l,p. S2, 186fi. 
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border is oonvez and there is a shallow depression oeoapying 
the anterior portion of the oater surface of the base, while the 
convexity of the outer surface which starts at the head of this 
depression is quite gradual. The concavity of the posterior 
border is also quite gradual. The base of the tooth is rather 
trapezoidal in outline with a pulp-cavity which penetrates for 
some distance. The serrations on the posterior border are more 
prominent than those on the anterior border, while the anterior 
serrations are set slightly more obliquely than the posterior 
ones. The crown is more or less cylindrical in shape. 

Comparison: — From the Indian Gondwanas have been 
described Epieampodm {Ankisirodon) indkum, Huxley ^ and 
Massospondylns Hislopi, Lyd.* The present tooth differs from 
Epiampodm indAeum in having both the edges serrated 
and curved, and being much longer in size. Terabmurus (1) 
heMgaUnsis differs from Massospondylus Hislopi as, in the 
latter, the teeth are much bigger, the serrations are continous 
on both the anterior and the posterior 'side, the outer 
surface is markedly convex and the inner one rather concave. 
This tooth may, however, be compared with the tooth described 
as Paiaeosaurus Fraserianus Cope ‘ obtained from the 
Triassic beds of Pennsylvania. According to v. Huene 
Paiaeosaurus Fraserianus = Thecodoniosaurvs Fraserianus.* 


1 Huxley: op. eit. pp. 11-13; Lydokker: CataL fouM Kept, and 
Amph. in the BriUih Mue., Pt. T, p. 174, 1888. 

2 J?ec. aeoL Swv. Ind.. Vol. 23, p. 22. 1890. 

s Proe. Amer. PhiL Soe., Vol. XVII, p. 232, l®^®. , i, • i 

* QeoL u Pal. AOumM., Bd. XH, Hit. 2, p. 6, im. In tlw colo- 
brated work deolmg with the Triaooio dinosauto found outage Europ* 
V. Huene has devoted a small paragraph (p. 61) to the Indian In^o 
dinosaurs, but unfortunately I have not boon able to fc«ow soine of his 
Htatomenta. He haa pointed out that figure 4 of plato Iv is not that of a 
dinosaur “ klaue,” but, it is, according to the author (Lydektor) • tho proxi- 
mal portion of the right uhia’ provisionally aHsigiic^ to 

Uusdeyi, hyd, Tho author concludes with the following remarks 

* Diese XAtma und Epioanroodon stammon aus der tn wichw Malen 
( (roup, obwohl Lydekkor zuerst mointo, sie seien aus der Lameta Group 
(=Kreide) von MaletL’ Two important 

In the first place all these teeth did not come f^ 
they came from two stagee-Maleri end Panohet. In 2^, 

Lydekkor never thouA^as a matter of faet, could nwor think 1^ ^ 
tlU teeth had oomXin the I-m«ta b^ As b« been 
Lydekkor, only one of the teeth, that of X , 

from tho Lam^ bode andithasnot beenptoved that thwi^oulM^^ 

does not ooonr intiSe Lometaa. The point that wm 

by Lydekkor regarding tho ago of th^ tooth was whether to put it^« 

the &er.tiwp3or^t5>pesn.Vd his ^dusion that 

mfra-trappean faaePsinoe been b^o out hr 

dinosauiSi teeth in tho Lamota beds of 

(bee. GeoL Sun. Ini., VoL 63, p. 168, 1981 and Bee. 

P- 106, 1923-24) and the writw of the preeont note 
baweei should, in renltty. be expunged from the list given by v. Huene 
p. 6. 
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Theeodontoeaiurus has a distinctly convex posterior border 
giving the crotm a more or less lancet-shaped form which, 
however, is not characteristic of the tooth under notice. Ar 
regards the genus Teratoeaurue, it may be mentioned that 
Lydekker recognised it as being idenrical with Zanclodon,^ 
but this view has not been adopted by v. Heune who has 
described a number of teeth provisionally referable to 
Teratoaaww* and it is on a comparison of the present 
specimen with the figure published by him’ that the proposed 
identification has been made, bearing in mind, however, that in 
cases of isolated teeth like the one described here, it is Just 
possible that a dinosaurian tooth may he described as a 
parasuchian and viee-verea though, on general characters, the 
present tooth is of a dinosaurian rather than of a parasuchian 
type. 

Age of the Panehet Bede. 

In his paper dealing with the classification of the Gond- 
wana system, Dr. Cotter has placed the Panehet beds under the 
lower Triassic age’ disagreeing in this matter from Prof. 
Koken, according to whom the Panchets belong to the Upper 
Trias.’ It is recognised by all that the lower Gondwanas com- 
prise rocks of the Upper Palaeozoic and the lower Mesozoic age, 
as is shown clearly by the sections where they have come 
in contact with well-defined marine beds, as in parts of Kashmir 
and at Umaria in Central India, and further, by the presence 
of such well-known Permo-Triassic and Triassic genera as types 
of labyrinthodonts, some remams of Lyetroaawue, Ceraiodm 
etc., but I doubt very much whether any sharp boundary 
between the different series can he drawn, as has been done by 
Prof. Koken in his paper and also by Dr. Cotter in his table 
so as to bring them exactly iti line with the different divisions 
recognised in the standard stratigraphioal scale, which is based 
mainly on the evidence of marine fossils. There is no atrati- 
graphioal break between the Ranigan] and the Panehet series 
and a reference to the table showing the distribution of (he 
lower Gondwana fiora published by me ’ shows that 60% of 
the flora described from the Panehet beds have come up from 
the underlying RaniganJ beds. Of the ramaining 60% — four 


1 OaUd. foaeU Bept. and Amph. in the Brk. Mae. Ft. 1, p. 171, 1888. 

a QeeL u PaL AbhandL Suppi., Bd. I, Uaf. 3. pp. 185-177, 1908. 

’ See the text flg. 161 (p. 156) of the work above allnded to. 

• Jtse. GeoL Sure. Ind., voL 46, pp. 23-33, 1917. 

• Neu. Jaheb. f. Min. QmA. «. hd. Past Band, p. 488, 1907. The 
table given at this page shows the dillecent views held hjr diflewt 
authors legsiding the sge of the Fenohet beds sad among th«n Sewsro 
and TsehemysdiOT inaslude these beds under the Petmiaa. 

• Free. Ind. Aeeoe. OvU. SuL, Vd. 1, pp. 15-17, 1917. 
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Species in all— two i.e., Tanoeopferis e/. sienonenm, and Thinn- 
feldia ef. odonUypkroides are more of a Mesozoic type and 
of the other two genera, one {Cychpteris paehyrhaeis) is 
represented in the Barakar beds by the same genus but a 
different species, while the other foesil— Pecopleris concinno— 
may be Palaeozoic as the genus is chiefly a Palaeozoic one, 
though Mesozoic forms of this genus are not unknown. 

The consideration of the plant fossils, accordingly, shows 
that it is not advisable to draw a Palaeozoic-Mesozoio 
boundary line between the Banigan] and the Ponohet beds 
as has been done by Dr. Cotter and some other geologists. 
The part of the amphibian skull that has just been described 
does not show similarity with a Triassic labyrinthodoiit but the 
genera to which it shows resemblance are mainly Permian in 
age with the exception of two— Bairachiderpeton and Dijikmer- 
idmm — which are from the Carboniferous beds. The Triassic 
labyrinthodonts have generally a very small number of 
vomerine teeth and when their number is large, they are 
ged chiefly in definite lines, as has been found in Bttetineria,^^ 
The presence of a carnivorous dinosaurian tooth shows that 
some ports of the bed are of a decided Triassic age. 1 am 
of the opinion that the view of Dr. Cotter that the Panohet 
beds are older than the Upper Trias is quite consistent with the 
evidence of fossils known to os, but from a consideration of the 
facta mentioned above I would be loath to draw a Palaeozoic- 
Mesozoic unconformity line between the Baniganj and the 
Panehet beds but would prefer rather to describe the Panehet 
beds as being of Permo-liower Triassic age. 


^ Publicatioii No. 321 of the Carnegie Institution of WaBhington, 
p. 15, 1922. 




Article No. 14 


The Habitat and Systematic Position of two imperfectly 
known Loaches from Afghanistan. 

By Sunder Lal Hora. 

(Published with tho permission of the Director, Zoologicul Survey of 
India.) 


While studying the Indian material of the genus NefnadtihiH 
in the collection of the British Mua<‘um of Natural History I 
had an opportunity of examining the typo-speeimens of N. 
houfanenais (McClelland) and N. grilfiihii Giinther. On the 
bottles containing these unique specimens there arc to bo found 
old labels in the same handwriting giving the locality of the 
Species as “ AflEghan,” though on labels of an undoubhidly latei 
date tho localities mentioned are **Butan” and ‘'Assam*' 
respectively as noted by Gunther in his Catalogue, No further 
itiformation could be obtained from the old registers of the fish 
colleotion in the Museum, but it has been possible for me to 
trace these specimens back to Griffith's held notes with the 
following interesting results. 

In a general list of the specimens contained in Griffith's 
collection, McClelland {GcUcuUa Journ. iVaf. Hisl. II, pp. 573- 
575, 1842) has indicated the species of which examples were 
despatched to the Museum at the India House " by placing the 
numbers of specimens despatched in Roman numerals after the 
names. A careful perusal of this list has indicated that 
McClelland sent to England specimens of two species of Cobilia 
— C. boutanensis and C. marmorata. On reference to Gunther’s 
Catalogue (VII, pp. 358, 360) it is clear that the a^^thor had 
specimens of only two species of 'Semackilua from Griffith’s 
collection — N, houtanenaia and N griffUhii. Thus there can 
liardiy be any doubt that the examples of the two species sent 
by McClelland served later on for the descriptions of the two 
species by GQnther. 

On referring to “ Mr. Griffith's own remarks on the fishes he 
met with in Afifghanistan and adjoining provinces” {Calcutta 
Journ, Nat, Hiat. II, pp. 662-667, 1842) the following entries 
are to be found regarding the Loaches obtained by him. 


1 Loaoh at Quettah. .... ... 

1 Loach of largiBh size, with a Oat head colour reddi^, with 
oonspiououB brownish mottlings.’* This fish was obtaju^ 
from “the Arghandab, a rapid and ooomderable 
tributary of the Helmund, which runs within two or wirw 

miles of Candahar.*' « . %. • 

•* In the .m.ii duuineU by which’ the epringe tun off, a loaoii i* 
very oommon." Here'the tefetenoe ii to the ipnege et 
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Sir-i-Chushmali. The loach ia also said to occur “in thi< 
Hdmund at (iridun Dewar, altitude 10,600 feet.” 
iv. “The only other fish I have any knowledjge of, inhabitin)! tho 
waters of Toorkistan face of the Koh-i-Baba, is a Loach 
found at Ealoo, at an elevation of 11,000 feet.” 

It ia well known that a great portion of GriiSth’a collection 
waa lost and in view of the scanty particulars available of the 
existing material it is difficult to say with certainty which ot 
the above mentioned Loaches represent N. boutanensis and 
N. griffithii. HcOlelland (op. ctf.) in his account of Griffith’s 
collection refers to a species of Cdbitis (“probably G<J>ilu 
armaiis,i ” p <>82. This seems to be a species of Botia) from 
Loodianah and described CobUis boiUanensis from “ Boutan, on 
the Mishmee Mountains” (p. 586). To me it seems likely that 
Boutan is a misreading of Bolan on the part of McClelland and 
that he confused the two localities in his account, for it can he 
seen from McClelland’s own introductory remarks that Griffith 
collected specimens from “the Bolan Pass to tho Helmund.” 
Moreover “ Boutan ” or “ Butan ” probably refers to the Bhutan 
State (27.0 N ; 91.0 E) which is a long distance away from the 
Mishmi Hill (28.12 N; 96.20 E). 



Text-6g. 1.— Lateral view of tho type-specimen of dd^osio botUMumu 
(MoCloUand) x,°. 

The type-specimen of NematMlua boutanensis {Brit. Mas. 
No. 60.3.19. 776) bears a close resemblance to the fishes of the 
senus Adiposia described by Annandale and myself from the 
Helmand Basin, Seistan (Bee. Ind. Mus., XVIII, p. 182, 1920) 
In the general build of its body and in the character of the 
adip^uw fin it ia remarkably similar to ddipoaio rAodfiweo, 
from which it differs in the possession of distinct, imbricate 
scales, in the absence of lateral line beyond the base 
ventral fin and in its characteristic rounded caudal to. Thn» 
it woqld seem probable that N. boutanensis is also an inhabit^ 
of the Helmand Basin (near Bolan Pass) and is r^htly labcllea 
on the old label as having been obtained in “ Afl^hanistan 

Regarding N. griffUhii I entertain no doubt that this is the 
fish collected by Griffith at Arghandab and so clearly 
by him as of “ a largish size, with a flat head, colour reddfr i 
with conspicuous brownish mottlings.” There also seems oo 
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doubt that this mast have been the fish determined by Mc- 
Clelland as “ Ccbitia mamoratus " in his list. According to 
Day (fwA. India, p. 621), who examined the type-specimens of 
S gri^hii in the British Museum (No. 60.3.19.93-94)' this 
species is synonymous with N. skiliezhie. In an earlier paper 
{Ree. Ind. Mas., XXTV, p. 78, 1922) it has already been indica- 
ted by me that Day’s “ N, stoliezkae ’’ is a composite species 
and it was possible for me to recognise several forms among the 
material assigned by Day to H. atciiczhae. 1 have compared in 
detail the types of N. griffUhii with a typical specimen of 
y. sUdiezkae from Bupshu in Tibet (the type-locality of the 
species) and find that the two are distinct. In N. gtif^ii the 
head is contained five times in the length without the caudal, 
the vontrals just roach the anus and are separated from the 



Text-fig. 2,— Lateral view of the type-specimen of Nemaehihu grifflhii 

QOnther x{. 


anal fin by a considerable distance ; whereas in N- sloliaikae the 
head is contained little over four times in the length without 
the caudal, the ventrals extend considerably beyond the anus 
and reach the origin of the anal fin. Moreover, in N. shdieikae 
the barbels are much longer, the outer rostral being as long as 
the snout ; whereas in N. grifj^ii. the outer rostral is 2, 3 the 
length of the snout. In their general facies and colouration the 
two species are similar. N, griffiOiii also bears a cjpse resem- 
blance to N. brauhi Zugmayer from “ Kelat.” The latter, 
however, possesses a much longer head (five in total length), 
ii deeper caudal peduncle (half as high as long) and the ventrals 
passing the n.tni.1 opening. The above account leaves no doubt 
that N. griffihii is an Afghan fish and not an Assamese Loach as 
surmised by Gflnther. 

SUMirABT. 

i. NmaehUus boutanensis (McClelland) is a species of 
Adiposia collected by Griffith in the Helmand Basra probably 
m the neighbourhood of the Bolan Pass. It is erroneously said 
•*> liave come from “ Boutan” or “ Butan.” 


' According to the list only one example of CoMu 
' -nt to Englaad, but this is evidwtly a mistake m pnntmg overloolwu 
•'.v MoCleUand. 
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ii. Nemachiltu griffihii GUnther is a distinct species bear- 
ing lesemblance to ekHiezkae and IS. hravhi. It was obtained 
by Griffith in Afghanistan in the neighbourhood of Oandahar ’ 
and is not an Assamese Loach. 

London^ 

September, 1928. 



Abtiolb No. 15 


A Case of Hermaphroditism in a common Indian Frog 

ilana tlfivhia Daud, with a Note on the Glassi- 
fication of Hermaphroditic Gases 

By Jnambndba Lal Bhadubi, 

Zoological Survey of India, GalcuUa. 

{Communicated by Lt.-Cd. R. B. Seymour Sewell, fJLS.) 
iNTBODnonoif. 

Hermaphroditism is not unusual in Amphibians. In the 
genera Rana, Hyla and Bufo of the Anurans there have occasion- 
ally been recorded cases of hermaphroditism .in normally uni- 
sexual individuals. The last mentioned genus (Bufo), in parti- 
cular, has earned a classical reputation in possessing a graded 
series from the rudimentary to complete hermaphroditic condi- 
tion, as shewn by several European Vertebrate Anatomists. The 
singular possession of Bidder’s organ has been, and is, in recent 
years, reputed by many authors to be responsible for such 
occurrences. Sutton (29) as a pathologist, ha.s noted that the 
toads “ afford ready and indisputable examples of functionless 
ducts (oviducts becoming cystic in parts of their course,” and 
has clearly demonstrated that ** the amount of development of 
these ducts (oviducts^) is in direct proiX)rtion to the size of 
Bidder's organ.” A very curious fact to be noted in this con- 
nection, however, is that Johnston and Gillies (15) have observed 
that in males of Hyla cceruka, the Australian green tree-frog, 
a series can be obtained from specimens devoid of the ducts 
< oviducts*) altogether, to those showing a developnjent of these 
structures edraost rivalling the female genital ducts in size, 
though the usual condition is not so pronounced.” We may 
also note here, in passing, that Hyla does not seem to possess 
any such structure as Bidder’s organ, nor has it so far been 
shown to possess ovotestes. The fact that H^, without 
possessing either Bidder’s organ or ovotestes, shows similar 
grades of development of the oviducts as Bufo, seems to cast 
some doubt on the validity of the view that Bidder’s organ can 
he in any way connected with the hermaphroditic condition. 

Cases of hermaphroditism are not often found in the genus 
Rava, but that they are not very rare will be evident from a 

1 Read before the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian 
< «ngroes hold at Galontta, 1928. 

I’he brackets are mine. J.L.B. 
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reference to the l»t of literature appended to thia paper. With 
the exception of a Joint paper by Bhattacharya and Dae (1) 
on the pereietence of oviducts with abnormal testes in a male 
Indian frog, Sana tigrina, we have, unfortunately, no other 
oases on record in India. 1, therefore, take this opportunity 
of recording another instance which 1 chanced to discover last 
rainy season (9th June, 1927) in a male Sana tigrina during 
class demonstration in the University of Calcutta. 

Since the publication of Hooker’s paper (14), quite a mass 
of records has accumulated, and in view of the fact that there 
are some discrepancies in the former olassifioations of the her- 
maphroditic frogs, 1 have endeavoured in the second part of 
this paper to suggest a fresh classification from the instances 
hitherto recorded, and, in an appendix, 1 have given, according 
to my classificalion, a full record of cases with brief accounts, 
in compiling which I have consulted all the literature available 
in Calcutta, but it must be admitted, in this connection, that 
certain accounts which have been made use of there are not 
based on original papers, since the Journals in which these 
appeared are not available in any of the Calcutta Libraries. 
Below is a list showing the sources of information from which 
I have compiled the accounts of the following authors. 


Avtitors. 

1. Chidester (4) 

2. Eortschagin (17) 

3. Pedaschenko (24) 

4. Mitrophanow (22) 
6. Tamani (30) 

6. Tichomirow (31) 

7. Woronzowa (32) 

8. Clemens (5) 

9. Boulang6 (2) 


Sources. 

Zool. Ber., XII, 1927. 
Ognew (23). 

Hooker (14). 

99 

Zod. Ber., XI, 1927. 
Joum. B. Mier. Soe., 1922. 
Not known. 


There are altogether at the present time 44 cases of her- 
maphroditism on record, but I have dealt with only 39 cases in 
the appendix, the reason for the omission of five cases being 
stated below. The first three authors* accounts, relating to four 
instances (t.e., two Chidester and one each of Kortschi^n and 
Pedaschenko), are not sufficiently detailed and have, therefon, 
been left out of consideration. With regard to Boolangc« 
account nothing, even in the form of an abstract, could be 
found, though an assiduous search was made. 
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PART I. 

Dbsobiftion of 8PB0IMEN Bam tigrina. 

A. Sxlerml charaders. 

The individual was an adult, measuring 13'6 cm. in length. 
Externally it showed well-marked masculine features. Two 
aubgular vocal sacs, conspicuous externally by the fold of the 
^l ^in and a l«" by the usual dark colour, were situated on the 
iudes of the throat. The finger pads were also prominently 
present on the thumbs of bol£ the fnrel-imbs. It may not be 
out of place to point out that this frog had suffered a fracture 
of the left tibio-fibula, although this does not come umler present 
review. 


B. Internal eharaders of the urino-genital organs {Flale 12). 


The two testes, right and left (R.T. and L.T), of nearly 
equal sise and of pale yellow colour, were situated on the v»‘n- 
tral surface of the anterior head of each kidney (R.K. and L.K). 
Both of them were unusually reduced in size in companson to 
those found in normal adult male specimena The measii rements 
in millimetres are as follows:— 

Length. BreadUt. 

Ri{^t testis . . 7*0 3'0 

Left testis . . 8'6 2'6 


Vasa efferentia were given off from each testis to the kidney. 
Mention should be made here that there was no deposit on the 
surface of either of the testes of any pignient such as might be 
taken to indicate the presence of ovarian timue. 

Although the specimen was not fixed with a view to 
iiig the histological condition of the genital organs yet the left 
testis was removed and sectioned. The histology, as revealed 
in a series of sections, suggested an abortive condition rather 
than the primary stages of the development of the male sexual 
cells. Not a single ovum not anything resembling an ovum 
was, however, observed in the spermatic tissue. 

dusters of wdl-developed fat bodira (C.A), apparen y 
attached to the anterior margin of each testis as m normal ro^s, 
were hanging freely in the body cavity from the upper border 
of each kidney. . /««■ 

From the postero-lateral border of each hJ^®y I"- * ^ 
Ij-K) proceeded the genito-urinary duct (R.U.D. «®d . ■ 
each exhibiting the diUtation of the 

ducts or oviducts (R 0. and L.0) were preront. T y « . 

inote or less thin hut were well 

tiona and exhibited the usual ooelomic openmgs (F). a 
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ovidaots expanded posteriorly, as is usaal in female frogs, into 
uterine dilatations (B.U. and L.T}). In spite of the narrowness 
of the two oviducts the presence of a lumen was demonstrated 
hy inserting a fine bristle into it. The posterior continuation 
of the uterine portion of the oviduct and the urino-genital duct 
(B.U.D. or L.U.D) on each side ran in close apposition to each 
other as far as the oloaoal wall, but instead of opening separately, 
as is usually the case in Rana, they opened by a single common 
aperture (0) in the cloaca (G). The two apertures thus formed 
were separated by a papilla (P). The above mentioned fact was 
further substantiated by passing separate bristles into each of 
the male and female ducts of one side. 

For comparison of the present specimen and other previous- 
ly described examples, in which there appears to be a total 
absence of any ovary, the reader is referr^ to Qroup 1 of the 
Appendix. From there it will be seen that the present case 
differs from the previously recorded ones in such details as the 
smallness and abortive condition of both the testes and the 
relation of the openings of the two urino-genital ducts (male and 
female) in the cloaca. 


PABT II. 

Classhmoation of Hkbmaphboditish. 

In the following lines I have given a resume of the classifi- 
cations of hermaphroditic cases from the earlier records. With- 
in the brief period of nine years (1904-1912) three attempts were 
made in this direction. Ernst Gaupp (9), tire author of the re- 
vised edition of Ecker and Wiederscheim’s “Anafomte den 
Frosekss,” was the first to attempt such a classification, and this 
be did under the beading “ specieUe FftUe ” {foe. dt., p. 350). Two 
years later Ognew (23) suggested a new classification in which 
he inolnded a large number of oases but his scheme differed from 
Gaupp’s in its main ouffines : and, last but not least, is tlie 
noteworthy contribution of Hooker (14) who not only prepared 
a table on a clasaifioatory basis, differing again from the above 
two authors, but also dealt thoroughly with the causes involved 
in such instances of hermaphroditism. The main outlines of the 
classifications of these three authors are given below with the 
names of the recorders as referred to by the classifiers. 

Gaupf’s CLASsmoATioir. 

I. CoMS ‘with preponderance of male characters on both 
eides. 

{a) Marshall (cases A and C), and Sumner. 

(5) Bolbiani (FQ,1i^r, Bom, etc.), and Friedman. 

(c) Latter, Mitroj^anow, Marshall (case B), Bide- 

wood, Kent, and Cole. 




Diagrammatic ventral view of the Urino-genitol Bystem of the frog Sana 
tigrina x IJ. 


G. A.--Oorpi]8 AdipoBum. 
Gl, — Cloaca. 

P-— Anterior opening of 
Oviduct. 

h.K. — Left Kidney. 

L.O — -Lieft Oviduct. 
L-T.-Left Testis (with 
vasa efferentia). 


L.U.— Left Uterus. 
L.U.D.— Left Urino-ge- 
nital duct. 

O.— Common opening of 
Urino-genital duct. 
F.— Papilla 

PC.V.-PoBt Caval 
Vein. 


R.K.— Right Kidney. 
R.O.— Right Oviduct. 
R.T.—Right Testis (with 
vasa efferentiah 
R.U.— Right Uterus. 

! R.U.D.— Right Urino- 
genital duct. 

! S.V.— Seminal Vesicle. 
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II. Caee$ in whieh the charaeter of the genitalia are eesen- 
UaMy different on both sides, 

MuBhall (case D), and Smith. 

III. Cases roith the preponderance of female characters on 
both sides. 

Bourne. 

OaNBW’S CI.A8SI1ITOATION. 

1. Nearly complete hermaphrodites. 

(PrevaJance of male sexual organs.) 

(A) Marshall (case B). 

(B) Cole, Punnet, and Ridewood. 

(C) Kent 

JI. Partial, strongly impressed hermaj^rodties. 

1. (Prevalance of male sexual organa.) 

(A) Tiohomirow, Sumner, Sutton, Marshall 

(cases A and C), Mitrophanov, Tamiini, and 
Latter. 

(B) Spengel. 

2. (Prevalance of female sexual organs.) 

(A) Bourne and Marshall (cose D). 

(B) Smith. 

III. Partial, weakly impressed hermaphrodites. 

Pedasohenko. 

IV. Showing imperfect development of the female sexual 

organs. 

Kortsohagin. 

Hooker’s Classieioation. 

Group A. Males with more or less dendoped oviducts. 

Tiohomirow, Gerhartz, Sumner, Hsoker (case 

A) , Marshall (cases A and C), Tornani, and 
Sutton. 

Group B. Mcdes toifk testes containing ova. 

Friedmann, Hoffmann, Latter, Marshall (case 

B) , and Mitrophanov. 

Group C. Hermaphrodites with both the sexual glands, but 
with the male preponderating. 

Cole, Ognev, Kent, Ridewood, and Punnet. 

Group D. Almost or complete hermaphrodites. 

Hooker (case B), Smith, and Yonngman. 
Group E. Hermaphrodites with both the sexual glands, but 
with the female preponderating. • 

Marshall (cose D), and Bourne. 
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Hooker (14), as will be seen by a reference to the above list, 
based bis clasaiOcation on 23 oases, but it has to be noted that 
he, unfortunately, missed four instances, which had been recorded 
previously, two by Goodall<Striokland (11) and one each by 
Yung (34) and Kuschakewitsoh (18). At the present day the 
number of recorded oases has considerably increased, amounting 
to 46 in all, including the present instance. This rise in number, 
after Hooker’s publication, is partially doe to the contribution 
of Crew (7), who not only added as muay as six cases of herma- 
phroditism, but also re^escribed Kents’s (Iti) specimen carefully 
in ' case No. Ill ’ in his own paper. 

In view of this increase in the number of recorded instances, 
1 have attempted to revise the classification and to arrange the 
various examples in groups as shown in the Appendix given at 
the end of this paper. I have, however, not attempted to deal 
with the causes that may produce hermapiiroditism as the^e 
have already been discussed by previous authors notably by 
Ganpp (9), and Hooker (14). 

My scheme of classification and the brief accounts of previ- 
ously recorded examples given in the Appendix will, 1 hope, be 
of general value to future recorders in view of its simplicity and 
easy reference. I have taken the gonads as the primary basis 
of my classification. In hermaphroditic cases like these the 
gonads may be either male or female or both together (in cer- 
tain cases where both ovary and testis occur in a single organ 
this is expressed in the term ovotestis). The gonads, again, may 
be in various conditions, viz., either rudimentary or developing, 
degenerate or functional, or small or large in size. In my 
classification I have not discriminated between cases in which 
the ovary and testis are present as separate organs and those in 
which there is an ovotestis ; nor in these latter instances between 
cases in which one gonad greatly preponderates over the other, 
e.g., a single ovum occurring in an otherwise normal testis, and 
those in which the proportions are nearly equal. 

1 have divided all those instances of hermaphrodi^m te- 
gaiding which I have been able to obtain information into the 
following groups : — 

Group 1. Cases where a testis and an oviduct are present 
on each side but no ovary. 

’ Group 2. Cases where both testis and ovary (ovotestis) atr 
present on the right side only. 

Section A. Ovary and oviduct are on the left side. 

Section B. No ovary but testis and oviduct on the 
left side. 

Group 3. Cayes where a testis and on ovary (ovotestis) ate 
present on each side. ^ 

Group 4. Cases where both testis and ovary (ovotestis) ate 
present on the left side only. 
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Section A. Ovary and oviduct are on the right side. 
Section B. No ovary but testis and oviduct on the 
right side. 

Group 5. Cases where there is a testis on the one side and 
an ovary on the other side. 

The details of all cases are given in the Appendix. 

In conclusion I wish to express my great indebtedness to 
Lt.-Col. B. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Director of the Zoological 
Survey of India, for kindly going through this paper and making 
necessary suggestions. 
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Appendix. 

Group 1. Caaea when a teatia and an mndwd are preaerU on each sid\ 
hut no ovary. 

(1) Rana temporaria (caae A). Tegtes are normal. Oviducts an 

well developed. Seminal vegicles are small. 

Marshall (21) 1884. 

(2) Rana temporaria (case 0). Right testis is almost absent whih 

the left one is much enlarg^. Oviducts and seminal vesi- 
cles are present. 

Marshall (21) 1884. 

(3) Rana temporaria. Testes are normal. Oviducts are weakly 

developed and threadlike and end in seminal vesicles, which 
are normal. 

Sutton (29) 1885. 

(4) Rana eacuUnta. Testes are normal. Oviducts are well 

developed. Seminal vesicles are present. 

Tichomirow (31) 1887. 

(6) Rana vireacena. Externally a male. Testes are normal. 
Oviducts are weakly developed but have no anterior ori- 
fices. Seminal vesicles are normal. Urino-genital dcotp 
open normally in the cloaca. 

Sumner (28) 1894. 

(6) Rana eaculenta. Testes are normal. Oviducts are well deve- 

loped. Seminal vesicles are absent. 

Tamani (30) 1898, 

(7) Rana eaculenta. Externally young. T(*stes are doubly larger. 

Oviducts are highly coiled but have no uterus. Seminal 
vesicles are normal. Urino-genital ducts open normnlly 
in the cloaca. 

Gerhartz (10) 1905. 

(8) Ranafuaca (case A). Externally an adult male, and 7-3 cm. 

long. Testes are slightly enlarged. Oviducto are weakly 
developed and possess small uteri. Seminal vesicles sre 
smaller than normal. Opening of the urinogenital ducta 
in the cloaca are nonnaL 

Hooker (14) 1912, 

(9) Hyla caerulea. Testes are normal. Oviducts are present, 

anterior ends are not so coiled. ' Semined vesicles are not 
mentioned. Urino-genital ducts open normally in the 
cloaca. 

Johnston and Gillies (16) 1916' 

( 10) Rana tigrina. Externally a male. Bight testes is very 

(6/3’5 mm.) and has no vasa efEemtia; the left testi^ 
much large (17/4*6 mm.). Bight oviduct is well develoj^ 
while the left one is less developed and there is no antoziOT 

orifice; it is further characterised by an intemi)^on in * 

continlluition. Seminal veaiclea are present. iJrino-gf^niii 
ducts open normally in the cloaca. 

Bhattacharya and Das (1) 1920-21- 
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Qroup 2. Com wh^t both te$tia and ovary {ovotestia) are preaaiU on the 
right aide only. 

(Section A. Ovary and oviduct are on the left aide.) 

(1) Rana temporaria (oaseD). Right gonad consista of a very 

large testis and a small ovary. Left gonad is an ovaiy 
which contains only degenerate ova. Oviducts are normal. 
Seminal vesicles are absent. 

Marshall (21) 1884. 

(2) Rana temporaria is externally a male and is unusually large 

in size. Right gonad is an ox^tostis, testis being present 
without vasa efferentia* while ovary is slightly smaller than 
the left. Tjoft gonad is an ovary which is quite normal. 
Oviducts are normal and uterine portion is much filled with 
ova Seminal vesicles are absent. 

Yuungman (H2) 1910. 

(3) Species not mentioned. Spccimoti is externally male. Right 

gonad is an ovotestis and consists of a large testis and a 
small ovary, the latter only cops the anterior border of the 
testis. Left gonad is entirely a normal ovary. Oviducts 
are normal. Seminal vesicles are prac^icslJy absent, but 
there is an indication on the right side. 

Leigh -Shariio (20) 1922. 

(Section B. Ko ovary but testis and oviduct on the left side.) 

(1) Rana escidenta. Externally a young male, and 7 cm. long. 
Right gonad is an (ovotestis) testis is smaller than left and 
it contains ovary. Left gonad is a testis, soclion reveal.^* 
no actual ova in it Oviducts are quite normal. Seminal 
vesicles are entirely absent. 

Mitrophanow (22) 1894. 


Group 3. Caaea where a teatis and ovary {ovoteslia) are present on each 
aide. 

(1) Rana tomporaria (case B). Externally male. Right and left 
gonads are ovotestes, ovaries being cuntaiiiod in testes. 
Oviducts are normal. Seminal vesicles are small and 


spindle-shaped. 


Marshall (21) 1S84. 


(2) Rana Umporariat case No. Ill of Crew (7). iJxtenially an 
adult male, and 6*5 cm. long. Right gonad consists of a 
small testis to which is attached a small ovary. Left gonad 
is an ovotestis, testis is normal (three times the right) and 
contains ova. Right oviduct is well developed while the 
left one is straight and rudimentary. ^ Seminal vesicles we 
present but in a rudimentary condition. Openings of the 

urino-genital ducts ore normal. ^ 

^ Kent (16) 1885. 


(3) Bana tusea. Bxtwcnally male and one year old. Right 

leftgonada ate ovoteetee : ovaries are contained in testes. 
awmirifti vssides snd other organs are not mentioned. 

Hofimann (13) 1886. 


(4) Ream tmnomna. BxtemaUy male (one year old ?). Kght 
gonad oonsiBts o£ a very large t^isand * 

Left gonad is an ovotea^, a smaU ovary containing wsU 
deval^ied ova ie Situated on the outer margm of a three- 
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lobed normal testU. Right oviduct is weakly dev^oped 
while the left one is normal. Seminal vesicles are presom 
but the right one is smaller than the left. 

Ridewood (20) 1888. 

(5) Rana Umpofaria. Externally male. Right and left gonads 

are ovotestos, ovaries being contained in the testes. Right 
testis is smaller than usual. Oviducts are straight tubes 
and possess no anterior openings but there is a trace of 
uterus in the left one. Seminal vesicles are present, the 
left being larger than rig^t. 

Latter (19) 1890. 

(6) Rana temporaria is externally full-grown, but with debatable 

sex characters. Right gonad consists of a 15 mm. long 
testis and a small ovary. Left gonad consists of a normal 
ovary and a testis, the latter is present on the outer margin 
. of the ovary. Oviducts are strongly developed. Seminal 
vesicles are entirely absent. Openings of urino-genital 
ducts are normal. 

Smith (27) 1890. 

(7) Rana tetnpararia. Externally a young male. Right gonad la 

an ovotestis, an ovum being contained in a testis (ll,/i 
^ mm.). Loft gonad consists of a very small testis and a 

large ovary with degenerate ova. Right oviduct is weakly 
developed while the left one is fairly convoluted. Seminal 
vesicles are entirely absent. Uriilo-genital ducts open 
normally. 

Cole (6) 1896. 

(8) Rana viridie. An adult specimen. Gonads are ovotestes, 

ovaries being contained in testes. Oviducts, seminal vesi- 
cles and others are not mentioned. 

Friedmann (S) 1898. 

(9) Species not mentioned. It is externally male. Right gonad 

is an ovotestis, testis is normal but contains an ovum. 
Left gonad consists of a large ovary and a small testis. 
Oviducts are quite normal. Seminal vesiolea are small. 
Urino-genital openings are normal. 

Punnet (26) 1900. 

(10) Rana fusea (case B) shows externally both male and female 

characters combined, and is 8 om. long. Right gonad 
consists of a large testis and a small ovary. Left gonad 
is an ovotestis consisting of normal testis and ovaiy 
Oviducts are also quite normal. Seminal vesicles are small 
and spindle form. Openings of urino-genital ducts are 
normal. . , 

Hooker (14) 191.!. 

(11) Rana temporaria (case No. IV). Externally an adult male. 

and 7*8 cm. long. Right gonad consists of an ^ 
shaped testis bearing small scattered ovary. In the let 
gonad testis bears small ovary. Oviducts are 
Seminal vesicles are present. Openings of urinogem®** 
ducts are normal. 

• « Crew (7) 19-i- 

(12) Rana temporaria (cose No. V). Externally an adult male. 

and 8 cm. long. Right gonad consists of large irregu 
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shaped tostis beating nodules of ovaiy. Left gonad con- 
amts of a large ovaiy and a small testis. Oviducts ate 
nomal. SenwM vesicles are small and 8piiidle-shap(<d 
Urmo-genital ducts open normally in tho cloaca. 

Crew (7) 1921. 

(13) Rana temporaria (case No. VI) is extoniHlIy nearly male, and 

7 '6 cm long. Bight gonad consists of an irregular testis 
with small ovarian tissue* In the loft gonad testis is at- 
tended with ovarian tissue. Right oviduct is weakly 
developed, while the left one is well developed Seminal 
vesicles are small and fusiform. Urino-genital ducts open 
normally in the cloaca. 

Urew (7) lt)21. 

(14) Rana catesbiana. Externally male, (ionads ai-e ovotestes. 

Oviducts and seminal vesicles are present. 

Clemens (A) 1021. 

Group 4. Coses where both teatia and ovary {ovoleatia) are present on 
the left aide only, 

(Section A. Ovary and oviduct are on the right side.) In the 
following five cases the right testis is absent and the oviducts are 
normal. 

(1) Ranatemporaria. Right ovary is well developed. i^)t gonad 

consists of a large ovary and a testis which is apparently 
devoid of vasa efferentia. Seminal vesicles are absent. 

Bourne (3) 1884. 

(2) Rana eaeulenta. Externally male, and 73 mm. long. Right 

ovary is normal. Left gonad consists of an ovary (0*5 mm.) 
and testis (7*5/6 mm.). Seminal vesicles ara not mention- 
ed. Urino-genital duets of either side uniti^d and opened 
by two apertures. 

Yung (34) 1007. 

(3) Rana temporaria (ease II). Externally female with dftbatable 

pads. Right ovary is normal. Left gonad consists of a 
fairly well developed testis and un usual ovary. Seminal 
vesicles aro absent. Urino-genital ducts open normally. 

Goodall (il) 1908. 

(4) Rana temporaria (case No. I). Externally adult female and 

is 8 om. in length. Right ovary in large. Left gonad is 
an ovotestis, ovary being contained in a small testis. 
Seminal vesicles are absent but an indication is present. 
Urinogenital ducts open normally. 

Crew (7) 1921. 

(6) Bona femporaria (case No. II). Externally nearly adult nwle, 
and 7"7 om. in length. Right o%ary possesses vasa eiier- 
entia. Left gonad is an ovotestis, three nodules of t^tis 
being present on an ovary with vasa efferentia. Heminal 
vesicles are small and spindle form. Urino-genital ducts 

opennormrfly. «rew (7) 1921. 

(Section B. No ovary but testis and oviduct on the right side.)*^ 
In the following four cases the right ovary is absent and the seminal 
vesicles are normal. 
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(1) Bana temporaria, Extomally male, and 71 mm. in length. 

Bight testis is large. Left gonad consists of an ovary and 
a small testis without apparent vasa efferentia Right ovi* 
duet is weakly developed and the left one is normal. 

Ognew (23) 1906. 

(2) Eana temporaria. Externally male, and 8'5 cm. in length. 

Bight testis is unusually large. Left gonad is an ovotestis 
which contains inseparable degenerate testis and ovary. 
Left oviduct is more well developed than the right one. 
Urino-genital ducts open by two apertures in the cloaca. 

Heymons (12) 1917. 

(3) Sana temporaria (case Ko. Vllj. Externally an adult male, 

and 7*2 cm. long. Bight testis is normal. Left gonad con- 
sists of an irregular shaped testis and an ovary which 
contains degenerate ova. Oviducts are normal. Urino- 
genital ducts open normally. 

Crew (7) 1921. 

(4) Eana temporaria. Externally male. Right testis is nonnal. 

Left gonad is an ovotestis, degenerate ova being contained 
in the testis. Right oviduct is absent while the left one is 
fully developed. Seminal vesicle are present. 

* Woi'onzowa (32) 1926 

Group 6. Cases where there is a testis on the one side and an ovary oit 
the other aide. 

{\) Sana temporaria. Externally female. Right testiB is absent 
but ovary on this side is very small. On the left side tustib 
is present but ovary is absent. Oviducts are well developed. 
Right seminal vesicles is absent. Urino-genital ducts open 
normally. 

Goodall (11) 1908. 

(2) Bana esculenta. Externally male (three months after metamor- 
phosis). A normal ovary is present on the right side. A 
small testis is present on the left side. Other structuies 
are not mentioned. 

Kusohakewitsch (18) 1911- 
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PROCEEDINQS of the annual MEETINO, 1928. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Monday, the 6th February. 1928, at 5-30 p.m. 


Preaeni : 

W A. K. Chmstib, Esq., B.So., Ph.d., M.Inst.M.M., 
President, in the Chait 


Memhm: 
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Bikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Ezra, Sir David 
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Poscoe, Sir Edwin 
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Raman, Dr. C. V, 
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, Hakim S. M. 
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Bhattacharyya, Ifr. B. M. 

Liiders, Mrs. E. 

Bishnu Shumaher Jung Bahadur, 

Mitchell. Mr. J. D. 

General, of Nepal. 

Mitra, Mr. N. 

Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Mohun Shumaher Jung Bahadur, 

Biswas, Mr. J. N. 

General, of Nepal. 

Biswas, Mr. B. N. 

Mukerjee, Mr. P. N. 

Bonnerjee, Mr. K. W. 

Nabazi, 1^. A. 

Bonnerjee, Mr. M. 

Bose, Mr. J. N. 

Paul, Mr. K. S. 

PearaoD, Rev. G. G. 

Brahmaohari, Mr. P. 

Peraia, Consul General for 

Brahmochari, Mr. S. 

Pleasen, Baron, Leopold 

Brinkman, Mr. F. L. 

Raman, Mrs. C .V. 

Chatterjee, Mr. H. N. 

Ray, Mr. N. 0. 

Ghatterjee, Mr. M. 

Roy, Mr. W. M. 

Das, Mr. M. S. 

Saohse, Mr. F. A. 

Eichstedt, Baron von 

Sachse, Mrs. F. A. 

Evans, Mr. F. L. 

Saikar, Mr. Jadu Nath 

Ezra, Lady Rachel 

Sewell, Mr. Hugh. 

Figg, Mr. N. G. 

Shanker Shumaher Jung Bahadui . 

G»nt, Mr. L^on 

General, of Nepal. 

Hamilton, Lt.-Col. W. G. 

Sirkar, Mr. A. K. 

Hardy, Mr. G. 

Stauffer, Mr. S. E. 

Hawes, Mrs. 0. 

Stauffer, Mia. S, E. 

Hudson, Mr. J. H. 

Stowart-Smith, Mr. D. G. 

lovleff, Mrs. 

Jonos, Mrs. G. H. 

Stewart-Smith, Mrs. D. C. 

Urquhart, Dr. W. S. 

Kaiser Shumaher Jung Bahadur, 

Watt, Rev. J. 

Lt.*Col., General, of Nopal. 

West. Mr. J .J. van 

Ker,Mr. A.E. 

Knight, Mr. F. 

LUdera, Dr. H. 

West, Mr. W. D. 

Wolfe, Mr. A. 

and many others. 


The President in declaring the meeting open, said 

“Ladibs and Gbntlembn, 

It was the intention of His Excellency the Governor, 
who is Patron of the Society, to preside at this meeting and 
deliver an address. Reasons of state have necessitated his 
somewhat unexpected departure for Delhi. He has expressed 
his keen regret that he is unable to be present ; and I know 1 
shall be voicing your feelings when 1 say we also keenly regret 
his absence.*’ 

After these opening words, the President ordered the 
distribution of the voting papers for the election of Officers and 
Members of Council for 1928, as well as the voting papers for 
the election of Ordinary Fellows proposed by Council, and 
appointed Mr. A. L. dculson and Dr. B. N. Chopra- to he 
scrutineers. 

The President also ordered the distribution of copies of 
the Annual Report for 1927 and called on the General Secre- 
tary to make a fe\[r remarks upon it. 

The Annual Report was then presented. (See page xxvi.) 

The retiring President then addressed the meeting. 
page vi.) 
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The retiring President called upon the scrutineers to 
report and announced the results of the Council election. (See 
page xvi.) 

The retiring President then gave place to the President for 
1928i who thanked the Society briefly as follows : — 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 thank Dr. Christie for the very kind words he has ]ust 
spoken about me. 

It is a great privilege to be elected President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and T am very thankful to the 
Members of this Society for this honour conferre<l on me. That 
I have to take the Chair occupied by very illustrious predeces- 
.sors makes me feel diffident as to my own capabilities. 

I cannot aspire to the intellectual height of a Sir Asliulosh 
Mnkherjee, to the constructive genius of a Sir liajendra Nath 
Mukherjee, or to the scientific acumen of a Dr. Annandale and 
a Dr. Christie, but I can humbly try to look after the Society 
with the healing act which is my profession and with the love 
for it which is my inspiration. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Asiatic Society of Bengal is 
a great institution. It was through its activities, when Cole- 
brooke was its President, that the seeds of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland were sown. It gave the 
impetus towards the founding of the meteorological depart- 
ment of the Government of India, when in 1857, Sir Richard 
Strachy, a Vice-President, moved the Society concerning the 
urgent need of a controlling authority capable of directing and 
utilising the works of observers in meteorology in India an<l 
concerning which Blaudford, an Honorary Secretary of tin* 
Society, drew up in 1866 a final report to the Government. Out 
of it, as is well known, was evolved the great Indian Museum 
which stands next door in all its splendour. Qut of it wa.s 
evolved in more recent times the Indian Science Congress, of 
whose activities we have heard and seen so much during its 
recent sittings in Calcutta last month and which is fast growing 
in importance from year to year. All these daughter institu- 
tions, as well as the Asiatic Society of Ben^l itself, are nation- 
al assets to the whole of India. Calcutta is still the centre of 
scientific research in this country. I hope that the Society may 
continue to be a centre of unification and inspiration to all 
intellectual activities in the different parts of the land, and 
remain what it really is, the Asiatio Society of India, nay in 
the language of its founder, of Asia, for : * The tounds of its 
investigations will be the geographical limits of Asia, and with- 
in these limits its enquiries will be exteirfed to whate^'er is 
performed by man, or produced by Nature.’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Asiatic Society of Bengal is not 
concerned with the strife of parties. It is a focus of unity of 
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the highest order. It is perhaps not known to*day that one of 
its very early emblems was the bust of its Founder with the 
Vedas and a mandir on the one side and the Koran and a 
musjid on the other. It is a happy thing to find that scholars 
belonging to all great religions, races and cultures represented 
in India have been working for nearly a century and a half 
within this memorable hall in perfect amity. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is not customary for the newly 
elected President to make a long speech on the occasion of his 
election and I shall not further dilate on our Society. May its 
prosperity increase throughout the ages and may many a noble 
son and true friend of India continue to join its ranks and share 
its labours.” 

The President for 1928 then declared, on report of the scru- 
tineers, the following candidates duly elected Ordinary Fellows 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : — 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 

Dr. Baini Prashad. 

Sir Richard Oamac Temple. 

Dr. G. A. Bentley. 

After this declaration the President announced that papers 
fulfilling the conditions had been received from one candidate 
in competition for the Elliot Prize for Scientific Research for 
the year 1927, and that the Trustees had judged the papers 
deserving of the award. 

The Elliott Prize for the year had accordingly been awarded 
to Mr. Kalipada Biswas, for meritorious publications on the 
subject of Biology and the President called upon Mr. Biswas to 
receive the medal, in the following words: — 

” I have great pleasure in handing over this prize to you 
and 1 congratulate you most sincerely on your success in 
winning it.” 

The President for 1928 then announced that the Barclay 
Memorial medal for 1927 had been awarded to Dr. Stanley W. 
Kemp and called upon Lt.>Gol. R. B. S. Sewell to receive the 
medal, in the following words : — 

“Mr. Director of the Zoological Survey of India, I Imve 
great pleasure in handing over to yon on behalf of the Society 
the Barclay Memorial medal for the year 1927 and I hope you 
will very kindly transmit it to Dr. Stanley W. Kemp and convey 
to hitw OUT sincerest congratulations. 1 thank you very much 
for your kind courtesy in coming here to receive this medal on 
his behalf.” 

The President for 1928 then announced that the Annandale 
Memorial medal for 1^27 had been awarded to Dr. Frits Sarasin 
and addressed Mr. Max Staub, Consul for Switzerland, in the 
following words . . j 

“ Mr. Consul for Switzerland, 1 have great pleasure in hand- 
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ing over to you on behalf of the Society the Annandale Memorial 
medal for the year 1927 and I hope you will very kindly 
transmit it to your illustrious compatriot Dr Fritz Sarasin and 
convey to him our sincerest congratulations. I thank you very 
much for your kind courtesy in coming here to receive this 
medal on his behalf.” 

The President for 1928 then announced that the Sir William 
Jones medal for 1927 had been awarded to Sir Malcolm Watson 
and addressed Major-General Clodfry Tate, Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Bengal, in the following words 

“ Mr. Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal, 1 
have great pleasure in handing over to you on behalf of the 
Society the Sir William Jones medal for the year 1927 and L 
hope you will very kindly transmit it to Sir Malcolm Watson 
and convey to him our sincerest congratulations. 1 thank you 
very much for your kind courtesy in coming here to receive this 
medal on his behalf.” 

The President for 1928 then said: Before declaring the 
Annual Meeting closed, I have one pleasant but pressing duty 
to perform. 

T call upon you to carry a hearty vote of thanks to our out- 
going President, Dr. Christie. Dr. Christie has for more than 
tuonty years been an active member of our Society, serving it 
on the Council in various capacities on many an occasion. He 
has crowned his work by Riding our destinies ;i8 President 
during the past year, efficiently and devotedly. His work was 
very difficult last year because he had to perfonii the dual 
function of President and General Secretary of our Society for 
many months. We owe him a deep debt of gratitude. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I ask you to show your hearty assent to my 
proposal by carrying it by acclamation. 

The vote of thanks having been carried by acclamation, 
the President for 1928, declared the Annual Meeting to be 
dissolved, but invited the guests present to examinr* a collection 
of exhibits, and the Members present to re-assemble round the 
table for the Ordinary Monthly Meeting for the election of 
Members and the transaction of business. (For descriptive list 
of exhibits, see page xvii.) 
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L.\die3 aed Gentlemen, 

I would first refer to the great loss we have suffered 
during the year by the death of Frederick Eden Pargiter, at 
one lime General Secretary and from 1903-1906 President of 
the Society. His 31 years of service in India were spent at a 
time when civil servants still had the leisure and the inclina- 
tion to make themselves masters in chosen branches of oriental 
learning, and Mr. Pargiter became a master in Puranic history. 
He tran^ated for our Bibliotheca Indka series with scrupulous 
care the Markandeya-Purana. He continued his work on the 
Puranas after his retirement from a Judgeship of the High 
Court of Calcutta, completing it in 1922 with his ‘^\ncient Indian 
Historical Tradition.” He still continued his interest in the 
Society and contributed to our Memoirs in 1923 an important 
Vocabulary of peculiar vernacular Bengali Words.” During 
the whole of his service he had noted down every Bengali word 
he did not know, with its exact, often local, signiBcanoe, and he 
was eventually able to collate this material, which is not only 
a mine of information for the student of Bengali but a very 
useful compilation for, let us say, the District Officer. 

1 have had the opportunity during the year of my presi- 
dentship of seeing more of the details of the affairs of the 
Society than the average President, for, when the General 
Secretary haSHci,^leave us for six months for urgent medical 
reasons, I attemu^ to carry on his duties in addition to my 
own. I had been Honorary Secretary many times in the past 
in the days when we had a whole time Assistant Secretary. In 
the absence of an Assistant Secretary 1 found of course that 
the Secretary’s work was more onerous than it used to be, and 
I was enabled to carry on only by the devotedness of a very 
willing staff. What struck me in connection with the work was 
the general growth of our various activities. Our publications, 
as far as Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs are ooncem^l, 
are more or less of the same volume, but our Bibliotheca Indica 
publications have grown considerably, largely due to a changed 
policy of not, at the beginning of the year, restricting ourselves 
to the publication of a bare 96 pages of such and such an 
edition or translation, but getting through the press as much of 
an important work as an energetic editor can produce. I 
would instance 8hams-ul-*Ulamft Dr. M. Hidftyat Hosain’s 
Ma’athir-i-Bahimi of which have published a handsome 
volume of 800 pages during the year. Our activity in the 
matter of catalogues too is ten times what it was. MahSmaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shistrl’s great catalogue of the Sanskrit 
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raanaaoripts we poasoaa has advanced by no less than 1,400 
pages, and a supplementary volume of our catalogue of the 
Persian manuscripts, published during the year and completing 
the work, testifies to the tireless energy of Mr. Ivanow. Our 
catalogue of books in European languages also proceeds apace, 
and this year should see the issue of an up-to-datc' author 
catal<^e. The Indian Science Congress, too, grows in numbers 
and in the volume of its Proceedings year by year, and the work 
that the Society does in connection with it has grown corres- 
pondingly. Our activities as booksellers have expanded 
enormously and a large portion of our income is now derived 
from the sale of old publications, whose very exist(>nce was 
unknown outside the l^ciety until a few years ago. 

The credit for this and for much of the increase of our 
usefulness generally is due to our Secretary Mr. Van Alanen, 
who gives all his enei^ and resourcefulness ungrudgingly to the 
Society. It is little wonder that his health broke down in the 
process. But we are glad that his sojourn in Holland, while 
reducing his waistline, has restored his health. Now that the 
hack has been broken of the re-organisation schemes to which 
his energy has been devoted, 1 hope that he will rest a little on 
his laurels, so that his strength may not be overtaxed a second 
I ime. 

An effort has been made daring the year to bring more 
up-to-date the issue of our Journal and Proceedings. The ex- 
p.Miment of issuing the Journal in parts devoted to si‘paratc 
branches of science or literature led to considerable delay, for 
one author could hold up the whole Journal by preventing the 
paging of subsequent issues. The Council somewhat reluctant - 
ly decided to revert to our previous practice of publishing 
matter for the Journal without regard to its arrangement in 
nubjeots. The resulting speeding up should enable us shortly 
to wipe out arrears. The only exception is in connection with 
onr Numismatic Supplement of which we have been publishing 
one number every year. This again threatens to retard tho 
completion of a volume and I would suggest to the new Council 
that they might issue numismatic supplements as they are 
ready— if necessary two a year, perhaps none at all in certain 
volumes, so that this stumbling block to punctuality may also 
be removed. 

Our Memoirs have proceeded at somewhat more than 
normal pace, three important issues having appeared dut^ 
the year, ^ide of place may perhaps be given to Mr. 
Bodding’s “ Sontal Medicine,” a mine of information for the 
comparative anthropologist and not without importance for the 
student of pharmacology. We are fortunate in being able to 
anticipate a Hiird interesting number from Mr. Bodding Wcom- 
plete the trilogy— a description of the weird things thntSantals 
eat, especially in times of famine, and the ways they prepare 
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them. Principal Stapleton’s and Dr. HidSyat Hosain’s im- 
portant contribution to the early history of chemistry, 
“Chemistry in Iraq and Persia in the 10th Century," hiut 
advanced our knowledge of early alchemy on really 
sound lines. Such studies have often suffered in the past by 
the collaboration of a scholar who knew all about chemistry 
with one who knew all about Arabic, the chemist being depen- 
dent on the linguist for his interpretation of how the alchemist 
worked, — his raw materials, his technique, his apparatus, and 
the products he obtained — and the Arabic scholar seldom had 
the requisite chemical knowledge to interpret correctly. In 
Principal Stapleton we have the rare combination of a trained 
chemist, an Arabic scholar and a historian, to translate these 
ancient manuscripts, and the results have an importance that 
it would bo diffioult to overrate. Our third Memoir continues 
the series that Colonel Sewell Is contributing on “ Geographic 
and Oceanographic Research in Indian Waters." This one is 
perhaps le.ss interesting than some of the others, consisting 
more of records than interpretations, but it gives a mass of 
careful observations over a series of years on the B.T.M. 
Survey Ship “ Investigator," which adds greatly to our know- 
ledge of meteorology in Indian seas. 

Our financial position is very satisfactory, thanks largely 
to an increased membership. We have again a new record 
number of members on our rolls and T think most of those 
who have joined us this year are good members — members 
who will continue to take an interest in the w'ork of the 
Society. The fund which my predecessor started to endow 
our magnificent library has reached Rs. 5,000. It is most 
important that we should be able to look after and preserve 
the priedess books that we possess. Our current needs are 
so great if we are to keep our library up-to-date, that there 
is apt to be nothing left over for the preservation of our older 
books, and 1 take the opportunity of commending this import- 
ant subject to your notice. No subscription will be thought 
too small. We have thousands of boolm which ought to be 
rebound or repaired, and witii books, as with most things, 
a stitch in time saves nine.' 


I propose now to address you for a few minutes about 
the origin of continents and oceans according to the theory of 
Wegener. 

All of you have done Jig-saw pozzies, in which variously 
shaped flat pieces of wood have to be fltted together to form 
a picture. If you ims^^e tiie Jig-saw to be done on a globe 
and fhe continents to be the ^eces, it is sn^rising how many 
of the land masses of the world have outlines which fit one 
another. The closest fit of all is Africa and South America, 
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and if one examines a map one will be struck with the acoumcy 
with which the bulge on the East of South America fits into the 
great dent on the Western coast of Africa. It was this remark- 
able fact that started Alfred Wegener on his theory of con- 
tinental displacement a few years ago— a theory that has given 
rise to a great deal of controversy, in which astronomers and 
geologists, mathematicians and chemists, palseontologists and 
climatologists, biologists and geographers have nil taken part. 
As usual the theory was not new ; it had been alrcotly suggest - 
cd by W. H. Pickering, ^ by F. B. taylor.® and much earlier 
still by S. J. Johnson^ in 1874. But Alfred Wegener* was the 
first to raise it to a comprehensive hypothesis. 

Briefly the theory u that all the continents, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, Australia and Antarctica, at about the time 
when our Indian coal fields were being formed, were all one 
continuous land mass, and that portions subsequently drifted 
away America drifted Westward from Europe and Africa : 
S. E. Asia, India, Australia and Antarctica, drifting oil from 
Africa. But what did they drift on ! Let u.s consider lor 
a moment the composition of the earth’s interior. It is of 
course mainly constituted of much denser material than the 
rocks at its surface with which alone we are familiar. These 
have an average density of about 2'7, whereas the mean density 
of the whole earth is about twice as great. The central core, 
with a radius nearly half that of the earth but with only about 
«th of the volume, is generally assumed to consist of nickel 
iron with a density of at least ten times that of water. This 
is deduced from a study of the composition of the meteorites 
that reach the earth. If you look at the wonderful collection 
of meteorites in the Indian Museum you will notice a great 
number of iron ones ; many of the stony ones also contain a 
large percentile of metallic iron and the iron is always alloyed 
with nickel. Our knowledge of the outer layers of the earth 
is derived largely from the way in which eartlwjuake waves 
are transmitted from one part of the earth’s surface to another — 
the main difficulty of calculation bemg that the depth of the 
disturbance in the earth’s interior that causes an earthquake 
is unknown. Wo know, however, from such catastrophes as 
the huge explosion at Oppau in Germany in 1921, the rate 
at which earthquake waves travel through the surface layers, 
and calcnlationB from the times at which scries ot^ earthquake 
shocks have been recorded at different observation stations 
give a certain amount of information about the media through 
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whioh the various irsrpes of earthquake waves travel. But we 
are also able to deduce information about the interior of the 
earth from the theory of isostasy, a matter on whioh a great 
deal of work has been done in India. This theory, due origin- 
ally to J. H. Pratt, a distinguished member of this Society 
and Archdeacon of Calcutta 70 years ago, has been worked 
out in great detail from observations made in the United 
States. To account for differences in the force of gravity at 
different places and what is known as the deflection of the 
plumbline, it was suggested that the lighter, continental crust 
floats upon a heavier layer more or less as an iceberg on water. 
Although I am not so convinced of the correctness of the 
theory as I was before Dr. de Graaff Hunter’s address to the 
Indian Science Congress last month, it certainly fits the observa- 
tions in many parts of the world and we may perhaps take 
it as corroborative evidence that the continents dip deeply 
into, and are supported by, a denser layer below. 

The continents (but not the ocean floor) are composed 
mainly of granite or similar rock, something like 20 miles in 
thickness and of a density of about 2*7. Beneath this there 
is a denser stratum composed of basaltic material, of something 
like the composition of those lava flows which cover such an 
enormous area of the other side of the Indian Peninsula and 
whose wonderful scenery we are all familiar with as we approach 
Bombay, — the Deccan Trap. The assumption of this layer 
of basalt is necessary on several grounds, one of which is to 
explain the outpouring of lava, not only from volcanoes now 
active, but from the great fissures from which it must have 
been extruded to form these colossal flows of basalt in Western 
India, which are paralleled in other parts of the world. This 
basaltic layer is assumed to exist also below the ocean floor 
with only a thin covering of superficial deposits. The theoreti- 
cal constitution of the layers of the earth between this basaltic 
layer and the central core have been worked outindetafl by 
H. S. Washington, ^ but this need not detain us. According 
to Wegener’s theory the masses of the continents — parts of the 
granitic layer, or “ sial ” (being the first two letters of silicon 
and aluminium and referring to the preponderance of silicon 
and aluminium in the granite) have drifted like icebergs on 
the top of the basaltic layer, or " mma ” (being the first two 
letters of silicon uid magnesium and referring to the prevalance 
of silicon and magnesium in the basalt). 

We may well ask ourselves why there were any continents 
at all to drift. If all the earth’s surface were reduced to the 
same level, it would be entirely covered with water, ooveffed 
indeed to a depth of.a coupl^of miles. So before we start 
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i^hifting the contincntB we might consider how dry land came 
into being at all. Whatever theory we assume for the origin of 
the earth, we are driven to admit that at one stage it must have 
been molten at the surface, and it is very difficult to see 
why such a rotating body should become unsymmetrical to such 
an extent that when the ocean condensed on the first crust that 
was formed, it did not completely cover it for all time. Several 
explanations have been attempt^. It has been suggested that 
conditions got disturbed through the birth of the moon, and 
Osmond Fisher and many others have suggested that the moon 
came from the hole now filled by the Pacific Ocean. If, 
however, the moon was split off from the earth by the tidal 
action of the sun, as seems probable, this must have happt'ned, 
according to H. Jeffreys,^ when even the crust was almost liquid 
and the earth capable of enormous destortion, so that the huge 
hole left by the moon, which might have been the Pacific 
Ocean, would have given rise to a condition of instability 
and the hole must have been almost immediately filled up again. 
Accordii^ to him it seems impossible that the moon should 
have been split off from the earth after it had solidified for, 
with its known density, the moon must have bwn broken 
up on its outward passage. A. S. Eddington,* on the other 
hand, an astronomical authority just as high, sees no objec- 
tion to the hypothesis that the earth had a solicl crust at 
the time. “The view that the Pacific Ocean is the hollow 
left at the place where the moon broke oil seems tenable 
unless geologists find objection to it. ’ Taylor* has sug- 
gested that the earth may have captured the moon and 
that its early tidal action may hav<- brought about the uu* 
symmetrical distribution of the crust and fonn^ the fiist 
pontinent, but there seem to be insuperable difficulties in 
this theory. R. A. Daly * suggests that when the earth con- ■ 
ilensed the matter in the interior was not symmetncally dis- 
tributed and this lack of symmetry found expression after the 
surface part solidified, the crust in one hemisphere sinking, and 

rising in the other. , , , 

When the primeval steam of the atmosphere, probably 
highly charged with hydrochloric acid gas, condensed to form 
the sM, it seems probable that, from whatever cause, there 
were depressions in which it could n^umulate and a bma 
mass whose shores it woidd wash. This land m^, aooo mg 
to Wegener, consisted more or less of the whole of the continents 
as we now know them, joined together. 

It was not until hundreds of millions of years latw ^at 
they drifted apart more or lees to the positions they now 
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occupy. At that time the great continent, consisting mainly 
of granitic rock or sial was floating on the denser basalt or sima 
below, the sima forming also the whole of the ocean floor. But 
when Wegener says floating he does not mean that the basalt 
was a mobile liquid. The way in which earthquake waves 
travel through the interior of the earth indicates that the 
basaltic layer is' definitely solid with the exception of patches of 
it here and there bencal^ volcanic regions, and movement of 
the granitic continents through this unyielding mass is difficult 
to visualise. Wegener, recognising the difficulty of the dis- 
placement of a solid mass through another, compares the sial 
moving in the sima to wax moving in sealing wax, but the com- 
parison is unconvincing. Thanks to a beautiful conception of 
J. Joly, ^ however, the question is greatly simplified — the 
basaltic stratum is melted periodically by the radioactive 
materiiils it contains. Radium, as you know, when it disinte- 
grates, gives out heat, and thorium does too. Potassium also, 
although only very feebly radioactive, must bo taken into the 
reckoning, for the basaltic layer, as we may judge from the 
outpourings at the surface, contains a considerable percentage 
of potassium. The dissipation of most of this radioactive 
energy into beat goes on continuously at a rate calculated for 
plateau basalts such as our Deccan trap of 3*39 calories per 
gram in a million years and for the island basalts, presumably 
the topmost layer of the substratum (like St. Helena and 
Honolulu) 5'65 calories of heat per gram in a million years. 
This heat can’t got away ; it must accumulate ; and eventually 
the accumulation is sufficient to melt the substratum. The 
melting process will go on until some ^ress is found for the 
excess heat. During this time the whole of the earth’s surface 
will be afloat on the liquid substratum. When solid basalt is 
changed into liquid basalt in the laboratory, there is an ex- 
pansion of about 12%, and although, under tihe great pressures 
prevailing in the substratum, this figure will be somewhat less, 
it will still be considerable. As a result of course, the earth 
as a whole must expand and either the continents or the 
ocean floor or both must give way under the tension and great 
rifts such as those of the Bed Sea must follow. The ocean 
floor, composed mainly of basalt, will give more readily, great 
volumes of molten basalt will well forth into the ocean and the 
seas will overwhelm the lower parts of the continents. ^ This 
submetgence will be helped by t£e subsidence of the continents 
for they are now resting on a material less dease than they were 
before the fusion took place. Equilibrium will gradually be 
restored by the loss of heat to the ocean, the cooled and 
solidified lava will sink baok^into the substratum (md the 
absorption of its latent heat on refusing will so reduce the 
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temperatuio of the substratum as eventually to restore the 
status quo of solidity and greater denuty. Isostatic conditions 
will stOl have to be satisfied however. The continents now 
resting in denser material will be buoyed np to a greater extent 
than before and an era of uplift will begin. Not only so, but 
the reverse of the process that we saw a minute ago will take 
place. The earth’s radius will bo smaller on account of the 
reduction in volume of liquid basalt to solid basalt ; the crust 
must contract and the reinforced ocean fioor will bear against 
the margins of the continents. Those weak areas whore 
sediments have been accumulating will be squecssed up to form 
mountain ranges. Professor Joly suggests about one hundred 
million years for the whole cycle of what he calls a major 
revolution. His ingenuity has solved many an enigma of 
subinei^ence and uplift and the geologist now has a better 
idea of how the valleys have been exalted and the mountains 
have been laid low. 

This digression was necessary to show how the requisite 
mobility for the drift of the continents might be derived, but 
the uecessarv force for their drifting apart is still somewhat 
of a problem” This also is simplified if we admit that periodi- 
callv the continents are afloat on a sea of liquid basalt. 
The displacing forces, although small, might then be enough for 
the purpose if given sufficient time. 'Hie forces adduced are 
those due to the centrifugal force of the rotation of the earth 
giving rise to a drift from the pules to the equator— and secondly 
a rotation in a westward direction of the whole crust over the 
substratum due to tidal friction. Professor Wegener has in- 
troduced an addition to his theory whereby the direction of the 
centrifugal force has been altered from time to time by a 
shifting of the poles of the earth and in this way he has given an 
explanation of some rather puzzling problems of the geomaphi- 
cal variation of climates in past ages. This part of his theory 
has also been somewhat strenuously opposed 

It is. of course, not sufficient that the pieces of the Jigww 
puzzle should make a mechanical fit with one another, t cy 
must mftltft a pictorial fit, too, and if the rocks on a promontory 
on one continent which is supposed _to ® ^ 

are not similar the theory would fail. H. S. 
pointed out great discrepancies m 
between the igneous rooks on the East a^ 

Atlantic where correspondence might 
But Wegener* has met such obections wrth 
Atlantic h that wide areas of snd 

both sides,, and that only the “fJSriiTs^w 

deep in the middle represents the top of the siama, the Jig-saw 
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fit ot South America and Africa being presumably due to a 
foanderii^ of equal areas of corresponding shape. 

Perhaps the moat interesting feature of the theory for 
us in India is concerned with the break-up of Qondwanaland. 
whose representatiTes include our great coalfields such as 
BaniganJ and Jharia as well as a remarkable bed of boulders, 
the Talchir Boulder Bed. This is undoubtedly glacial in origin 
and occurs at the base of the Gbndwana S3rstom. In Australia . 
in South Africa, in South America there is definite evidence of 
glaciation at or about the same geological period. These area" 
are now so widely separated as to preclude the possibility of 
their having had a similarly arctic climate at about the same 
time and it is one of the strongest planks in the platform 
of Wegener’s theory that it offers a reasonable explanation 
of this glaciation by assuming that ail these areas were then 
grouped around South Africa in the neighbourhood of what was 
at that time the Antarctic Circle. The fossil evidence about 
the various scattered areas of Gondwonaland and of Australia 
and Antarctica is by no means complete. Most of it is derive<l 
from land plants and animals; marine organisms, which are 
safer witnesses with regard to identity of i^e, are not nearly so 
common. Besides, the fossils evidence from several areas, parti- 
cularly the Antarctic and South America, have not been com- 
pletely worked out. Professor B. Sahni * who has recently been 
engaged in trying to corelate these fossil floras has come to the 
conclusion that out knowledge of them is not yet sufficient. 
The general trend of the evidence, however, leaves little doubt 
that in Upper Carboniferous and Permian and Ttiassic time< 
there were land connections between India, Austrdia, Antarctica. 
Madagascar, South Africa and South America and certainly 
Wegener’s theory offers a much simpler explanation than the 
complicated system of submerged land bridges one must 
otherwise assume. 

Tho truth of Wiener’s theory is by no means definitely 
established; it hAs many doughty opponents. But it ha^ 
already helped to clear up several unsolved problems and it ha" 
given a stimulus to work in many directions, particularly with 
regard to the earth’s interior; even should it eventuidly be 
disproved it has served a very useful purpose. 


Before I hand over my office to my successor, who, I hope 
will be the nominee of the Council, Dr. Biahmachari, whose 
work in connection with Kala Azor has won him on international 
reputation, 1 should like again to thank the Society for the 
honour it did me ubappoini^g me its President. I am ex- 
tremely proud to have been the follower of so many dis- 


1 Proe. Ind. 8 d, Oong. {Aiiat. 800 , Bang.), 229, (1926). 
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tingui^ed men in that coveted position. 1 am deeply conscious 
of my own shortcomings and 1 wisli particularly to thank the 
Council for their forbearance, their kindness, their never-failing 
support. 


6th Fehruary, 1928. 


W. A. K. CURISTIB. 
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Lbt of Exhibits shown after thb Annual Mebtino 
OF THE Asiatic Society of Bbnoal, on the 6th 
Fbbbuaby, 1028. 

1. A. F. M. Aboul Au. 

JfMceUaneottS Hittorkdl Documents. 

(1) Narrative of Alexander’s Expedition to India by H. T, 

Prinsep, 1842. 

(2) Letter from Capt. W. Richardson submitting a report of 

his voyage from London to purchase slaves for Fort 
Marlbro. (Public Cons , 22nd August, 170ii, No. 1.) 

(3) Abolition of the medical class of the Sanskrit College and 

Madrassa and the establishment of a new medicol insti- 
tution in Calcutta from the 1st February, 1835. 

(4) Abolition of the College of Fort William and the constitu- 

tion in its place of a Board of Examiners (Ihiblic Cons., 
24th May, 1854, Nos. 13-14 ) 

(6) Letter from Mr. Edward Tiretta, enclosing a plan accom- 
panying proposals for building two markets in Calcutta 
at a cost of about a lakh and a half. (Public Cons., 19th 
January, 1778, No. 12.) 

(6) Proclamation issued by the Deputy Government of Bengal 

under the provisions of Act IX of 1860, declaring that 
the new Calcutta Court of Small Causes shall be estab- 
lished on the Ist of May, 1850. (H. D. Judl., drd May, 
1850, No. 9.) < 

(7) Public Despatch from the Court of Directors No. 1 of 3rd 

January, 1855, referring for the consideration of the 
Qovemment of India a plan by Mr, Julius Reuter for 
the establidiment of a ^rect and uninterrupted com* 
munication between the Electric Telegraphs in India 
and those in Europe. , , 

(8) From Bahu Begum, mother of Nawab Asaf-ud-paulah of 

Oudh, complaining against the behaviour of his son and 
assistance of the Governor-General in 
sending the coffin of her late husband Nawab Shuja-ud- 
Dadlah to Karbala. (Peze., 15th November, 1778, No. 
117.) 

(9) Trandation of an agreement on the part of the Rohilla 

Sofdara with the Fo*if, the terms being that the 
is to fm the Rohilla country of the Marathas either by 
peace or by war, and toat the Sardan are ^ 

40 lakhfl of Rupees for his assistance. (See 23rd July, 
1772, No. 8.) 
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(10) Translation of a treaty of allianoe between the Vazir 

Shiija-ud-Daulah, end the Bohilla Sar^ra. Written II 
Kabi-ul-awwal, 1186 A.H. (See 2ilrd July, 1772, No. 3.) 

(11) Translation of a letter from Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah, 

written just before his death, requesting the English to 
support his son Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah. (See 6th 
February, 1776, No. 6.) 

(12) From Sultan Muhiuddin, son of Tipu Sultan. Thanks the 

Governor-General for the Khilat and Jewels received 
through Captain Marriot who is to stay with him at the 
fort ot Vellore until the return of Col. Doveton from 
Chinapatan (Madras). Is much obliged to him, his 
Council and Col Doveton for their uniform courtesy and 
attention. (Pers., 19th October, 1799, No. 329.) 

(13) From Munni Begam. Sends a letter to Sir John Shore for 

transmission to Warren Hastings congratulating the 
latter on the occasion of his acquittal from impeach- 
ment. Bears the seal of the Begam. (Pers., 5th 
November, 1796, No. 312.) 

(14) Application of Samru Begam for a title to her heir Mr. 

Dyce Samru with a forwarding letter from the latter in 
his own handwriting. Bears the seal and initial of the 
Begam. (Pol, 24th February, 1836, Nos. 77-80.) 

(16) Ramayana by Kirtibas in Bengalee printed at Serompore. 
Vols. I-V. 

(16) The Holy Bible. The first Bengali Translation. Printed 

at Serampore in 1802 from wooden type. Vols. 1 and 

(17) Totanama, or Talcs of a Parrot. Translated by Chandi- 

charan Munshi from the original Persian into Bengali. 
Printed at Serampore, from wooden type, 1806. 

2. S. P. Aqharkar. 

(1) Podastemaceae from the KhasillUls, 

Podoatetnaceae are a peculiar family of flowering plants which 
grow in rapids and waterfalls in the tropics. Externally they 
resemble mosses and sea-weeds more than typical flowering plants. 
The flattened organs which boar the flowering shoots and also serve 
to anchor the plants to the rocks on which they grow are roots. 
Two species are shown. 

1. Hydrobryum lichenoides. 

2. Dicraea WoUiehii, 

Both of these were collected from the bed of a stream near 
Cherrapunji. 

(2) Some Indian parasitic flowering plants. 

1. Bedanophora dioiea. 

2. Arcetithchium minuHasimum (considered to be one of the 

smallest flowering plants). 

3. K. Biswas and N. Mitba. 

A few living and herbarium specimens of insectivorous planis 
of India preserved and cultivated in (he Boyd Botanic 
Garden, Caleutlck. ^ 

Some plants require Nitrogen from outside for their food supply 
and have peculiar morphological adaptations for catching insects 
and absorbing Nitrogen. 
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Pot containing the inseotivorou? plant Nepenthes, a jar contain- 
ing another living ineectivorous plant, and a few herbarium 
epocimena and photograpba of the inaoctivoroua planta of the 
Indian Empire, Nepenthes, Drosera, Utrieularia and .4f(froi»nda. 

4. M. L. CliKGHOBN. 

Series of photographs and drawings iUmtrating some Indian 
varieties of mulberry of interest from a serietiUvral and 
botanical point of view. 

5. 0. CutOHOBN. 

Photographs and exhibits iUuslrating the euUivalion of the Assam 
Eri Sdkworm as a profitable cottage industry in Bengal. 

6. Hbu Chandra. Das-Cvfta. 

Palceoli^ and Reptilian Remains from Jvbbtdpore. 

(1) Two palteolitha obtained from the district of Jubbulpore. 

(2) Tooth of a oamivoroua Dinosanrian reptile obtained fr^m 
tbe Lameta beda of Jubbulpore. 

7. F. G. Dikkbrs, 

(1) A Oandhara head. 

Head of a Buddha, Greoo-Baotrian school (Oandhara), flourish- 
ing about the beginning of the Christian era. Said to have come 
from Takht-i-Bahai in tlie Yusufzai country on the north-west 
frontier. Traces of gilding. Mounted in cemented frame. 

(2) Pancagniiapasvi, 

Figure of imcertain determination. Probably representation of a 
yogi, aaeetio, performing pancAgnitapaa. the five-fire-penanco. 
Presumably modem, but date uncertain. 

(3) Vighndntaka. 

Presumably VighnSntaka, the subduer of Ganeahatof MahayAiia 
typo. Probably from Nepal ; approximately I6th Century. 


8. K. N. Dikshit. 

Archcedogical finds from Paharpur. 

(1) Copper Plate : v, „t 

The copper plate exhibited hero was found in the veran^ of 
the of the groat temple at I’f^arpur. Distnrt 

Rajshahi, Bengal, which is being excavated by 
Smvoy. It is dated in the year 1B9 G-E- equivalent to 
and records the donation of land by a Brahmin nam 
his wife Rami for the maintenanco of wor^ip ‘^e Art^ ( J^nsa 

at the Vihara presided over by the Nigrantha J^a) m^k 0«ha 
nandi and hia disciples and successors at mu ^uer 

which is to be identified with the clue to^the 

plate is of absorbing interest, as it ^ 

identification of the remarkable excavated temple. 
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(2) Three Copper coma : 

Thrae copper coins discovered at the excavations are also bein) 
exhibited. They show the fish and other devices on the obvers! 
and reverse and are of a hitherto unknown type. Tliey also ma^ 
be roughly relegated to the Qupta period or may be even earlier. ' 


9« The Qeolooioal Survey oe India. 


(1) Four airinga of beadafrom Mohenjo-Daro^ Sind, bdimd to h 
5,000 years M, 

Dobra meieoriie from Lua, Udaipur State {htU by Mem 
Staie). 

Qahnite from near JogipaUi ShrotrUm, Nellore District 
Madras Presidency. 

Crumpled mica, mouided round quartz crystals. 

The Euscope as an ft^unet to the petrological microacope. 

(6) Two akudh of bovoid ruminants from the Upper Siwcdiks. 

(7) A photograph of the staff of the Oeological Survey of India v 

the ** sixties.'^ 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

| 4 ) 

( 5 ) 


10. Sir Kaiser Shumsher Juno Bahadur Bana. 

A newly discovered inscription from Nepal. 

Found in an outlying temple near Pashupatinath, valley o 
Nepal. Important lor the dating. Date Saihvat 483 (Quplr 
era= A D. 699), Shuddha Afada, diukla dvitTyS. 

Initial lines : 

•«By order of BhattSraka Maharaja Qapadeva, SvimivBrtn 
follower of Bhlmagupta, established the image of ShahkaranSrA 
yacasvftmi in memo^ of his late parents and himself.” 

11. B. Knowles. 

PMic Health propaganda Posters. 

Two propaganda posters, one dealing with amoebic dysentei) 
and the other with malaria. 

12. Stella Kbamrisgh. 


A Tibetan ianha. 

Showing a centred Buddha surrounded by 80 smaller Buddhas 
At the bottom the effigy of a lama of the Bkah-rgyud-pa seel 
named Lhun-grub dpal-ldan. To the right and left of him twe 
of the four Mahfirfijas of the quarters, Virudaka and Dhptarfistra. 
This tanka is called in Tibetan Sangs-rgyas brgyad-bou t8‘ogs*pahi 
sku. Image of the 80 assembled Buddhas. 

13. P. 0. Matthaz. 

** Afinntt,” tnarridgre ornafnenf of the 8L Thomas Ohristian>^ 
of Malabar. 

This Is an ornament held very sacred by the St. Thomas Chris 
tians of Malabar.* It is strung on a thread which.is tied round thf 
neck of me bride by the bridegroom during the marriage service 
The first Btrini^ used for the purpose is made of three thread^ 
from the muslin {kavani) wmoh the bridegroom has brought 
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to the ohurch to place on her head as a veil. The three threads 
are folded 24 times so that they consist of 72 strands which are 
then twisted so as to form a kind of rope. This rope has to bo 
prepared in the church itself by a near relative of the bridegroom. 
When made, it is blessed by the priest. The tying of it round the 
neck of the bride concludes the marriage ceremony. 

A married girl of the community will never remove the minnu 
from her neck, and at her death it is buried along with the body. 
The minnUf together with the thread, servos to distinguish the 
married from the unmarried. The distinguibhing character of 
the ornament is the cross, which should be worn in front. The 
ornament has to be of gold and of diminutive size as shown by 
the specimen exhibited. 


14. C. V. Raman. 

Stereo photographs of the pianeV Jupiter in ultra-violet and 
in extreme red light. 

The photogpraphs were taken by Astronomer W. H. Wright at 
the lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, California, U.S.A. 

The purpose of the exhibit is to bring out differences in the 
appearance of Jupiter when it is viewed by light of differrat 
colors. These differences can with advantage be studied with 
the aid of stereoscopic projection. The conditions necesMi^ for 
stereoscopic viewing were secured by allowing a short mtorval 
(sufficient for a sensible rotation of the planet) to elapse between 
the taking of the two pairs of photographs. The 
to take the planet by ultra-violet light, and immediately there- 
after by light of the extreme red. The two ptoures thus ^ured 
constitute the right hand pair. Eleven nainutes later the left h^ 
pair was obtained in predaely the same way. 
differences in structure ore apparent on all parts of the plane 
rorfBMi espwsUilly in th. northoin (lower) oquotonal umTi 


15. V. V. SOHOOT. 

Mekoroiogieal Charts. 

(1) Charts illustrating a storm from the Bay of Bengal which 
passed to the west of Caloutta, in June, 1927. . -volone 

^ (2) Charts, diagrsm and photogrwl^ ^ * 

wWch visited Nellore in November, 1927, and »te ^ „ 

(3) Diagrame illustrating wind development and temperature 

changes in ** Nor’westers.” 


16. The Zoolooioal Suevby oi Isma. 

Prdiistoric Animal Bemains from (he ancient Indian Ofty of 


Harappa, Punjab. 

During recent excavations at 

Arotueo&gioal Surv^ t^^dSm dti«^ 

Hatappa £ the site of one of the ear^ 

appears to be oontOTporaneom t^,700 ftC. The 

age bring estimated as extend^ fwni t<^b. 

^es. pl^bably owing to a diflrie^ jn 

better pr e s erv ed than those exy^ted a tBl 1 oompora- 

saltpetee In SOU oausea luob structnies to decay wi« comp 
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tive rapidity. Among the animal remains are fragments of the 
skull, including the teeth, of nn ox, probably Boa tndteus, and wit): 
these are numerous limb bones probably of the same species 
These are of some interest as they have undoubtedly been splii 
lengthwise in order to obtain the marrow. Other remains include 
part of the lower jaw of a hoTBB—Equua ca6a2fiM— and the tectl: 
of a second but smaller horse-like animal. Mixed with these 
remains is a portion of a skull that is undoubtedly human. Thf 
characters of the fragment, which comprises the forehead, the root 
of the nose and the upper margins of both orbits, indicate that 
it comes from a race different from either of the two types hithertc 
found either at Mohonjo-daro or the contemporary site at Nal 
in Baluchistan. Of these latter the majority of the skulls are long< 
headed and belong to the Mediterranean Race and a single skull 
from a true burial at Mohenjo-dcuro appears to be Mongoloid in 
type. The present fragment appears to correspond most closely tc 
the Predravidian (Proto-Austr^oid, Proto-Negroid) race, and a 
skull of a modem Predravidian is exhibited for the purpose of 
comparison. The Predravidiana are supposed to be some of, if not 
actually, the earliest inhabitants of India, and by later invadeni 
have boon forced to leave the more fertile areas and take refuge in 
remote and inaccessible regions, where to-day they are represented 
by the Bhils, Ghonds, Mundas, Santals, etc., etc. 

17. Johan van Manen 

(1) il aeries of Tibetan eAarm-boxes or gcdius. 

The gdhu or Tibetan dharm-box has not yet been aystematically 
studied and described. A small series is exhibited. 

1. •• Fire-flame jewel *’ shape. East Tibet (Derge, ^ Khain). 
Worn by men, slung on the back when travelling. Against evil, 
especially by weapons. 

2. ** Four corners joined ” shape. East Tibet (Kham, Lithang). 
Worn by women, round the neck, permanently. Against evil, 
especially sickness. 

3. ‘•Plain square” shape. North East Tibet (Amdo). Worn 
by women, around the neck. Against harm in general, should 
contain written spells. 

4. “Eight auspicious signs’ altar” shape. Central Tibet 
(Lhasa, Shigatse). Worn by both men and women, on the back, 
when travelling. Should contain a carved image. Protects 
against evil, especially hurt by weapons. 

5. No special name. East Tibet (Tehu, i.e.. Monkey -land). 
Worn by men whilst travelling. Should contain spells, or relics. 
Against evils, especially by weapons. 

6. The same as No. .5, with mystic monogram. 

7. Another variety as above, from Kham (Minyag, near 
Tachienlu). Name the “Landcha Aum” riiape, on account w 
the monogram. 

8. “ Round lotus shape.” From Kham (amongst the Hor-pas;- 
Used by men and women, worn permanently. 

9. No special name. Central Tibet. Only worn by men whils® 
travelling. Carried on the back. White metal filigree omenacn- 
tation. 

10-11. “ Eight auspicious signs’ altar ” shape. Worn in pans 
the back by meiwwhilst tra^llhig. Central Tibet (Lhasa, Shlg»ts<^^ 
Chinese manufacture. 

12-13. AslOandllabove. Made in Nepal, by NepaU artificers. 

14. As above, made in Tibet. 

16-16. As above, white metal. Tibetan make. 
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For compmson two specimens of an allied object are added. 
They are simple wooded house-shrineB, not properly rharni- 
bozea, but in shape similar to some of them. They are not 
taken whilst travelling. Tibetan name shing-gi gzihu lha-khang, 
** wooden small-glory shrine.” 

( 2 ) Tibetan Divination Chart and Ulfistrated handbook to the 
same. 

The Tibetans ascribe to their Wisdom-(Jod, Hjara-pahi- 
dbyangSy Mafijughosha, the invention of this divination chart, 
called gab-rtse, and ascribe to him also the authorship of the 
manual teaching its use. 

Tibetans attach the highest value to this kind of divination. 
It foretells misfortune and fortune; sickness and health, the 
length of human life, man's death-date, the kind of wife he will 
marry, how many children he will have, at what times in life ho 
will be rich or poor. The calculations can be made at the birth of 
a child for the whole future life, and will indicate whether ho should 
be a trader, artist, officer, etc. Further they can guide in marriage 
questions, foretelling whether the boy and girl are suited to each 
other, whether they will love each other, whether they will be 
healthy, and so on. Before undertaking a voyage the chart has to 
be consulted. Similarly, before starting to build a housa Ihe 
time for the beginning and the eventual success of any action is 
made plain by it. At death the time for the burial and the choice 
of appropriate ceremonies are fixed by consultation of the chart. 
Agricultural operations are determined by it. Consultation of 
doctors and taking of medicine likewise are regulated by it, as 
briefly the dates for all undertakings. Lastly in iiiTairs of state, 
miUtary operations are dependent on its prognostics. 

The chart was copied by the exhibitor's Tibeto-Chmese Munshi 
Drin-Chen from an original in the possession of a professional 
diviner. 

The explanatory book was, by a singular coincidence, obtained 
at the some time. It is a good example of modern Tibetan coloured 
book illustration. In Tibet many illustrated block prints exist, 
but only with black-and-white woodcuts. Colour print docs not 
exist in Tibet, and coloured books have to be produced in manu- 
script form. 

18. The Gbnbbai. Seobbtaby. , 

( 1 ) A set of four taelfih centurg Bengali images, presetUed to 
the Society by Mr. Indu Bhusan Sen. 

1. Shiva and Durga, inscribed. 

Inscription : ** Danapat! NaiV Bhafii.'" 

Trandation 8 “ (The) donor (is) Naini (of the) Dhini 
(caste).” 

2. Small seated VadarinfirSyaoa. 

3. Larger standing Visnu and LaksmT. 

4. Smaller standing Vls^u and LaksmT. 

(2) Set of four autograph photographs, presented to the Society 
by Mr. Jogendra Nath Biswas. 

1. Marquis of Ripon, Viceroy of India. 

2. Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy of India. ^ 

3. Earl of Minto, Viceroy of India. 

4. Earl of Cromer, formerly Major Barring, Pnvate Secretary 

to Lord Northbrook. 
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(3) Three amaU meial mages from Eastern Bengal, PddaSehod, 
10th- nth eeniury A.D. 

(1) Lakshinii brasa. 

(2) Vishnu, copper with traces of gilding. 

(3) Two Tutela^ Divinities, copper. 

(4) Sdection from the ArahU and Persian MSS. acquired 
during 1927. 

No. Ill 358. QiBom'l-anbiya^ (legends about pre-islamio pro- 
pliets) (with pictures). 

No. Ill 359. Tayfu'l-khay^ (early Shiite anthology). 

No. Ill 354 Jawuuru^B-^ariMain (history of Nfidir-Sh&h's inva- 
sion). 

No. Ill 378. Mu^ltu*Ugkka' (Shi4te legends). 

No. Ill 337. Collection of short works by ^ayAli RSm (sty- 
listics, grammar). 

No. Ill 509. Collection of diort works by Hazin (stylistics, 
grammar). 

No. Ill 398. Collection of short works by M. Mahdi AstrSb&dl 
(Shiite theology). 

Collection of rare controversifil treatiseB (Shiite- Sunnite con- 
troversy). 

No. Ill 291. Nwafa-t-Ftifranna. 

No. ill 292. Ilznmiyya. 

No. Ill 394. fa^nu^z-sumS^. 

No. Ill 407. AUMakaUb fi ruyati 'ih4ha*Slib. 

No. Ill 411. KaahfuH-ghumam 
No. Ill 492. Bajmu'EhShayfin. 

No. Ill 448. TaqiifuH-tafinr (astronomy, system of Ptolemy). 
No. Ill 440. Magma^u'l’javMmi* (medicine). 

No. Ill 321-322. KashJuH-^ujvb (bibliography, 2 copies). 

No. Ill 362. Fihria^u'l-hiavb (Tasi’s list of Shiite books). 

No. Ill 363. 14S^u*ldMibah (appendix to the preceding work). 

(6) SeUdUm of books presented to Hhe Library in 1927. 

(1) Library edition of Goethe and Schiller. 

Presented by the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Baini Prashad. 

(2) The Great Earthquake of 1923 in Japan. 

Presented by the Japanese Government. 

(3) The Life of Buddha on the Stupa of Barabudur, by N. J. 
Krom. 

Presented by the Dutch Government. 

(4) Inscriptions du Cambodge, three volumes. 

Presented by the French Government. 

(5) Linguistic Survey of India. By Sir George Grierson, an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society, first half of the final volume. 

Presented by the Government of India. 

(6) Sdedion of books purchased for the Library in 1927. 

( 1 ) IMographtc Sketches oj the Public Charaeters oj OakuUa 

1837-1840. 

Contains a large number of portraits of leading personalities in 
the Sooiety’s early history. (Serial numbers in leM-penoil at the 
ri^t hand top of the pagn.) Selection : 

1. David Hare, Member. 

8. M. M. Manut, Member.^ 

5. J. H. Stoqueler, Member. 

6. John Pearson, Member. 
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7. Frederick Corbyn, Member 
9. C. £. Trevelya-i, Member. 

12. Hon. Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, Member. 

17. Sir J. P. Grant, Vice-President. 

26. W H. Macnaghten, Vice-President. 

28. Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, President. 

34. H. T. Prinsep, Vice-President. 

37. J. Prinsep, Secretary. 

49. C. H. Cameron, Member. 

66. H. Piddington, Associate Member. 

^2) Shri Khra^ihgUa. 

** The sacred history of our Lord Jesus Christ in Sanscrit Verse.” 
Book 1, Infancy ; Book II, The Earlier Ministry ; Book III, The 
Later Ministry ; Book IV, The Passion and GloidBcation. 

Tranalated under the supervision and with the effective co- 
operation of W. H. Miil, a member of the Society, whose bust 
adorns the meeting hall. 

Calcutta, 1838-1842. 

{3) Panorama of Dacca. , 

Giving a remarkable panoramic view of the city, about A.U. 
1840, seen from the river. 

<4) Indian Serpeni-Lore, by J. Ph. Vogd. 

By a Fellow of the Society. 

/5) Bdpamt vote. 1-7. _ ^ « , 

Sumptuous Indian Art Joumal edited by 0. C. Ganguly, a 
Member of the Society. 

<6) Maatcrpiecea of Rcyput PaifUinga 

By the same. 

(7) Himalaya, by Nichoku Roerich. , 

Striking impressionist illustrationa of the Snowy Mountains. 

(8) Ohineeiaohe ArchUektuTf by Emd Boerschmann, two volumes. 

( 7 ) The Society's publications of 1927 . 

(а) Bibliotheca Indioa. 

(б) Catalogues. 

(c) Miscellaneous. 

Id) Joumal. 

(e) Memoirs. 

(/) Indian Science Congress. 
ig) Price Lists. 
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The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report" on the state of the 
Society’s affairs during the year ending the Slst December, 
1927. 

Ordinary Members. 


The calculated total of Ordinary Members on the roll of 
the Society at the close of 1927 was 574 as against 552 at the 
close of 1926. This means a net increase of 22 during the year. 
Though the annual net increase was greatly below that of the 
three previous years it has, nevertheless, not often been 
exceed^ in the half century before. With our increasing 
numbers a slower rate of growth has to be expected for the 
immediate future, though we have now to aspire towards 
passing the 600 mark for the first time in the Society’s history. 

Gains and losses during the year were as follows 
Qain$. Losses. 


Old elections carried forward 
New elections . . 


18 Applications withdrawn 
72 Elections lapsed 

Elections carried forward 

Deaths 

Resignations 

Buie 38 . . 

Buie 40 


5 

10 

8 

4 

34 

5 
2 


Total • • 90 

Initial total 552 ; net gain 


Total 

22 ; final total 574. 


68 


With the year’s gain the Society has maintained itself for 
the fourth year in succession on the positive side of expansion 
and has established a new numerical record for a second time 
running. The number of elections lapsed on account of non- 
payment of the entrance fee was less tlian the year before, 
10 as against 17, an improvement ; but the resignations were 
higher, 34 as against 17, and consisted for the greater part of 
quite recent members. 

The detailed cross-checks of our membership registers at 
the end of the year again gave results which tallied. 

Actuaries estimate the normal annual loss in membership 
in a Society like ours at about 10%. Ours was lust under 
12 %. 

Amongst those lost by death during the year there were two 
old and especially respected Members whom memory will be 
cherished in the annals 6f the Sooiety and for whose departure 
the Society is the poorer. They were : — 

J. D. Nimmo (1889). Braja Lai Mukherjee (1909). 
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Assooiate Members. 

During 1927 the following was elected an Assooiate Mem- 
Nagendra Nath Vasu. 

Two Associate Mem^rs, due for re-election under Buies 2 
and 13, were declared duly re-elected for another term of five 
years on 7th March, 1927. 

During the year no Associate Members were lost. 

The present number stands at 18 ; statutory maximum 16. 

Special Honorary Centenary Members. 

Our two Honorary Centenary Members have remuned 
with ns. 

Ordinary Fellows. 

At the Annual Meeting held on the 7th February, 1927, 
the following Members were elected Ordinary Fellows 

R. Knowles. B. Sahni. 

Johan van Manen. A. C. Woolner. 

No Ordinary Fellows were lost by death or resignation. 

At the end of 1927 the number of Ordinary Follows was 
38 ; statutory maximum 60. 


Honorary Fellows. 

The following scholars were newly elected Honorary 
Fellows during the year 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Bnlwer-Lytton, Earl of Lytton, 

Prof. Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. 

Lt..Col. SirT.W. Haig. 

No Honorary Fellows were lost by death or .designation. 

The number at the end of 1927 was 28 ; statutory maxi- 
mum 30. 

Obituary. 

Doting the year the Society received, to its great regret, 
news of the death of its former President ; — 

Frederick Eden Pargiter. 

Office Bearers. 

There were very few changes in the composition of the 
Council during the year. 

Dr. 8. L. Hora was absent from Calcutta from Apri](24th, 
®Dd resigned the Tteasurersbip. Dr. Baini Prashad was nomi- 
nated Treasurer in his place. 
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Dr. Baini Prashad was absent from Calcutta from the 16th 
December ; the General Secretary acted for him as Treasurer 
during his absence. 

^e General Secretary was absent from India from May 
20th till November 20th, and the President, Dr. Christie, acted 
for him during his absence. 

Major Sewell was absent from India from the 26th July to 
the 26th September and resigned from the former date. Dr. 
Hora was nominated Biologic^ Secretary in his place. 

Dr. Hora left India in September, and Major Sewell was 
nominated Biological Secretary in his place. 

Col. Barwell was absent during part of August and Sep> 
tember, and Dr. Baini Prashad acted for him during his absence. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji was absent from India from the 25th 
July for three months. 

Mr. Percy Brown was absent from Calcutta from April for 
the remainder of the year. 

Counoil. 

The CounoO met 12 times during the year. The attend* 
ance averaged 10 of the 20 component Members. 

The following resolutions of thanks were passed by the 
Council 

To Dr. S. L. Hora, on his relinquishing the Treasurership, 
for his valuable services rendered to the Society. 

To Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, for his generosity in meet- 
ing the costs of an “ At Home” to meet HJ!. Lord Lytton, 
Patron and Governor of Bengal. 

To Dr. W. A. E. Christie, President, for his valuable work 
in the interests of the Society during the General Secretary’s 
absence. 

To Dr. S. L. Hora, for his services rendered in examining, 
re-arianging and supervising the re-binding of certain valuable 
volumes of zoological drawings in the Society’s library. 

finance Committee. 

The Finance Committee continued during the year to meet 
separately on dates different from those fixed for tiie Council 
Meetings in order to allow of fuller consideration of questimw 
of finance. Among its major recommendations was one modi- 
fying the allotment of various funds as shown in the investment 
account in the financial statement for 1926. 

Committees of Oounoil. 

The standing Committees of Ckmnoil during the year were 
the Finance, Publication and Library Committees, whioh met 
monthly. 
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Special Committees were appointed ad hoe during the year 
and met to consider and advise on various problems as 
follows:— 

Memoried Miedals Committee, to frame or revise regulations 
for the award of the various medals bestowed by the Society, 
and to arrange for medals to bo struck. The result of its 
labours has been embodied in new regulations adopted by the 
Council, and practical effect has been given to the other re- 
commendations. 

Committee to report on the drawing up and publication of 
a new oatalogae of printed works in European Languages in 
the Society’s library. The final report was adopted and work 
on the new catalogue was begun. 

Lecture Committee. The report was adopted and acted 

upon. - 

Insurance Committee. Its recommendations are now be- 
fore the Finance Committee for an opinion to Council. 

Committee to arrange for an entertainment to the members 
of the Par Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine. An en- 
tertainment was duly organised on the lines advised by the 
Committee. 


Office. 

The General Secretary was absent for half a year, having 
been ordered home for medical reasons. During his absewe, 
from the 20th May tiU the 20th November, the President, Dr. 
W. A. K Christie, officiated for him, placing his ripe experience 
and unbounded energy unstintingly at the service of the 

staff continued to have full scope for the exercise 
its energies not only in coping wijji current work, bj* "Jbo wi^ 
work aiming at the further building up ®' y , 
factory office routine, the improvement of *5?. 

methods of administration, and the dealing with pas 
ments and legacies of records and problems, some of them of 

^^'lae Sident brought about considerable 
distribution of the publications on the exchange m p 
tion lists, which BiniS the war had been 
faUen into arream. Of the 106 names on the , 

tion lists 79 were dealt with their ^“8^ JP 
date. The President also greatly speeded up P 

of the Journal. , . ii .. . 

Changes in the staff took place as follows 

S. G. Ghosal. fUe Clerk, left at f.^int W the 

w« not r^W O R. Hidd.^ 
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Febraary in application of the xemarks made in this oonneotbn 
under tiie heading ‘ Publications’ in the prevbus year’s report. 
K. Snbrahmoney Aiyar, who in 1925 had worked for a time at 
the preparation of a new Library Catalogue, and had left in the 
same year, was re-appointed to continue the same work. 

In the subordinate staff Ijie usual minor changes took 
place, which do not call for comment. 

Correspondence continues to be the same important and 
exacting branch of the administration as in previous years. 
There was again a falling off in the number of letters dealt 
with. The number of out-going letters was about 2,500 as 
against 2,900 in 1926; and that of in-coming letters about 
2,700 as against 3,100. Both totals are immediately dependent 
on the time that can be given to correspondence by the ofBoe. 
With prompt attention and full replies the number of letters 
receiv^ rises at once. An exclusive, competent correspondence 
clerk remains still a desideratum for the office. The fact of 
the matter is that correspondence without any superfluity 
or waste is capable of almost any expansion if there be only 
time for the writing. 

Work at the old files was continued and the correspondence 
from the beginning of the century to date is now fairly well, 
even though not yet perfectly, classified and consequently 
accessible. Masses of older material, however, still await 
treatment, though this is properly speaking work more h>r an 
archivist than for a file clerk. The undertaUng is, nevertheless, 
indispensible, not only fm a proper study and consequent 
knowledge of the Society’s qistory, but even in many cases for 
the history of still current questions of remoter origin. 

The President inaugurated a much improved system of 
classification of the current files, which proved a real boon for 
the handling of the correspondence, and constituted a service 
of great value. 

Work in the stock room was continued and the sorting and 
bundling of the Bibliotheea Indiea was at last com^ted, an 
operation which has demanded a year and a half of arduoUC 
labour to be accomplished. The 209 works of the BtUtottsea 
Indiea which were sorted out during the year represent about 
17,800 complete sets of a sale value of Rs. 86,000. Added 
to the 36 works previously sorted out, the total of complete sets 
in the stockroom comes to about 23,000, of an approximate sde 
value of Rs. 1,60,000. The next step to be taken is a re* 
arrangement of the works on the racks and the segregatkA 
of oomj^ete sets and volumes from odd parts. A proper stock ' 
book has been set up and is progressing weU. The stock room 
is not yet in an ideal state but has iiqproved beyond teco|^tiO| 
from its condition a few*yeacs agft It stiU holds, neverthdM 
a fow years of arduous work; and final statisties abbaA-|i 
contents cannot yet be reliably given. 
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For despatches to members and exchange relations, printed 
addresses were again used. The method has something for and 
against it. The use of an addressograph for the purpose might 
prove preferable in the long run. 

The staff showed zeal wd interest in their work during the 
year and the prevailing spirit was good. An office with work 
of so varied a nature as that of the Society, demands consider- 
able experience from its employees and a great measure of 
adaptibility for the intelligent performance of its different tasks. 
On the whole the office staff is shaping well in the right direc- 
tion and it is satisfactory to bo able to note an increasing 
smoothness in the working of the office machinery. 


Buies and Begulatlons. 

The only changes in the Rules and Regulations of the 
Society made during the year related to the Regulation re- 
garding the award of the various medals ■ bestowed by the 
Society. The institution of a Sir William Jones ffiedal and’ an 
Annandale Memorial Medal necessitated the drawing up of new 
Regulations for their award, and advantage was taken of the 
circumstance to revise the Regulations for the award of the 
Barclay Memorial Medal so as to bring the Regulations in line 
for all three medals. 

Under this heading the remarks made in the previous 
year’s report should, furthermore, be carried over. 


Indian Sdenoe Oongreas. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Indian Science Con- 
giess was held at Lahore, from January 4th to January 
1927, under the patronage of His Excellency Sir William 
Malcolm Hailey, Qovernor of the Pnp^ab. Sir J. 0. Bo» waa 
President. The Proceedings of the Congress wdre pnUislM 
late in Deoembw, a publication of 408 ps8W> , During me 
latter months of the year, the usual administrative work for 
the Congress in connection with the next Session (Iffteenth 
Congress), to be held in Calcutta, was performed by the 
Society’s office. The flourishing state of the Congress 
considerable labour, and as usual the rush at the end of the 
year was exceedingly great. ^ . 

As in the year before, tiie abstracts were tu* 

practicable by post to all members who had applied before the 
date of their publication. This year that date was as late as 
the 22nd December, leaving a barely sufficient mar^ of time 
to reach distant members before their departs for Caloutm 

The special clerk on the Society’s 
CongieBB work was disooiitiiiusd and his work distnbuitcd ov 
the other membera of the staff. 
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The Congress finaaoes remain separated from those of 
tiie Society. The Society contributed a grant of Bs. 800 to- 
wturds the Congress funds. 

The General Secretaries to the Congress continued as the 
year before, Prof. S. F. Agharkar and Dr. B. V. Norris. 

The general administration of the Congress when not in 
session, continued, as hitherto, to be attended to by the ofBci' 
of the Society. 

The Council issued as invitation to the members of the 
Fifteenth Congress, in Calcutta, to visit and inspect the Society’s 
rooms and Collections. 

The Council also decided to reprint the Proceedings of the 
First Congress, which had been out of print for a long time, and 
to present them as a souvenir to the members of the Fifteenth 
Congress. 

Indian Museum. 

The Society’s representative on the Board of Trustees of 
the Indian Museum, under the Indian Museum Act, X, of 1910, 
remained the same, MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Kamala Lectureship. 

The Council’s nominee to serve on the Election Committee 
of the Kamala Lectureship, administered by the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, remained the same, MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Deputations. 

The Society received the following invitations to send 
representatives to various functions of public bodies : — 

1. Univenritj of Toronto Oentmary celebration. Toronto. October 

2. Seventeenth Intematiwal Congress of Orientalists. Oxford. 

August, 1928. 

3. Marodin Berthriot Centenary celebration. Paris. October. 

4. Hfth All-India Oriental Conferrace. Lahore. November, 1928. 

For the first meeting Mr. G. H. Tipper was invited to 
represent the Society. 

For the second meeting arrangements were deferred till 
later, in the new year. 

For the third meeting Dr. D. M. Bose was invited to 
r^resent the Society. 

For the fourth meeting arrangements were deferred till 
later, in the new year. 

Beports from delegates to any of the above meetings have 
not yet been received. 

^Congratulations. 

The Society sent its congratulations to its veteran m^ber 
and past President MM. Haraprasad Shastri, at the oooasion of 
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his receiving the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Literature, the 
first one conferred by the University of Dacca. 

The Society also sent its congratulations, together with its 
thanks, to two of its Council Members and Fellows at the 
occasion of the publication of their books as mentioned below, 
of both of which a copy was presented by the authors to the 
Society’s Library ; — 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles : A handbook of Medical Protozoologj'. 

Rev. F. O. Bedding : Santal Folk Tales, Vol. 11. 

Visits. 

A great number of distinguished visitors visited the Society 
during the year. 

Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Mahorani of Sikkhim 
>pent an hour in the Society’s Rooms in November, examined 
the collections with care, and showed their practical interest in 
the work of the Society by both applying for membership and 
subsequently becoming life-members. This is the first instance 
of an Indian Maharani honouring the Society by joining as 
n member 

The Kducational Commissioner to the Government of 
India, Mr. B. Littlehailes, inspected the Society’s work closely 
and with interest in November. 

The Seventh Congress of Tropical Medicine held in Calcutta 
in the month of December brought a great number of dis- 
tinguished visitors from Japan, Siam, the Dutch East Indies, 
the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Formosa, Tndo-China, French 
I ndia, Portuguese India, Egypt and several European countries. 

In addition a number of scholars of repute from Switzer- 
land, Egypt. Russia and Germany recorded their names in our 
vi.'<itors book during the year. 

H.E. the Governor of Bengal. * 

The incoming Governor of Bengal, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Francis Stanley Jackson, P.C., G.C.I.E., graciously accepted the 
invitation extended to him to accept the OflRce of Patron of the 
^iety, jointly with H.E. the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. 

Social TunotionSs 

On March the 4th, the Society gave an At Home to meet 
H, E. Lord Lytton, Patron of the Society and Governor of 
lieiigal, on the eve of his relinquishing office and departure 
troni India. A large and select gathering attended to bid 
farewell to H.E., and the meeting was a most successful 
function. The Council expressed its thanks to Sir Rajendra 
Xath Mookerjee who generously took upon himself financial 
» ^*>«pon8ibility for the entertainment. 
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The Ooanoil offered an At Home to the Foreign Delegates 
to the Seventh Congress of Tropical Medicine held in Calcutta, 
on December 7th. Over a hundred distinguished medical men 
from a great number of Eastern countries were present and the 
function was a most pleasant one. The occasion was utilised to 
organise a small exhibition of medical Manuscripts in Persian 
and Arabic, and in Sanskrit, forming port of the Society’s 
Collections, and illustrating the Islamic and Hindu medical 
systems. To these were added some other items of general 
importance. The exhibition evoked great interest from the 
viators. 

Elliott Prise for Soientiflo Besearoh. 

The subject for the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for 
the year 1927 was Geology and Biology (including Pathology 
and Physiology). A notification regarding the prize appeared 
in the Calcutta Cozeiie, under date of the 10th January, 1927. 
Papers fulfilling the conditions laid down for the prize were 
received from one competitor, and the Trustees decided that 
the essays submitted were of sufiUcient merit to deserve the 
prize. Consequently this prize was awarded to ELalipada 
Biswas, Curator of the Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens. 
Sibpore, Calcutta. The prize for next year will be for research 
in Mathematics, and the ofiScial announcement regarding it will 
be published in the CakuMa Gazette during January, 1928. 

Barclay Hemorial Medal. 

The (biennial) award for 1927 will be announced in 1928. 

Sir William Jones Medal. 

This medal was instituted in honour of the memory of the 
great Founder of the Society, Sir William Jones. A capitsl 
sum was gifted for the purpose by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari at 
the occasion of his ofllciating as President of the Society in 1926. 
Regulations for the award were drawn up and adopt^ by the 
Council in 1927. The medal is to be awarded, annually, alter- 
nately for most eminent work in advancing the ol^ects of the 
Society in one of the two divisions of knowledge, namely (1) 
Science, including Medicine, and (2) Philosophy, Literature and 
History. The first award will be made in 1928. 

Annandale Memorial Medal. 

The Annandale Memorial, instituted in 1926, was sUghtly 
modified during the year, and^egulations were framed by the 
Council regarding a gold Annandale Memorial Medal to he 
awarded trienniwy for anthropological work in Asia. The 
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Annandale Memorial Fund, started in 1925, is to provide for 
this medal, and when after payment of its cost, the annual 
income of the fund reaches Bs. 250, it shall be utilised for 
a biennial “ Annandale Anthropolo^cal Lectureship.” 

The first award is to be made in 1928 and to be announced 
in the Annual Meeting of that year. 


/ Sir Asutosh Mukheijoe Memorial. 

The bronze bust of Sir Asutosh Mukhcrjee, executed by 
Mr. Harold I. Youngman of London, was received in July 
and formally installed in October on a suitable marble pedestal 
in the vestibule on the first floor. The work is one of great 
artistic merit, and gives a striking likeness anil characteristic 
impression of the great man it commemorates. With this 
installation the Sir Asutosh Mukhcrjee Memorial Committee 
and its Fund were dissolved. 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

No remarks are called for under this heading with regard to 
1927, except that no opportunity was found to undertake 
annual repairs under the heading upkeep, for which an amount 
of Rs. 2,000 had been made available in the year s budget. 
Measures have to be devised leading to the performance of the 
necessary work as part of the regular routine of the year s 
administration. The various desiderata and problems existing 
under the heading Premises and Property have been mentioned 
in the annual reports of the last few years and have to be kept 
in tniful permanently until realisation. 


Accommodation. 

The old problems to be carried over as still n^ing atten- 
tion remain: the provision of a set of small ^^-rooms for 
various uses, foremost of all for the archives and 
work of the Society, and better shelving in the stock rooms. 

Artistio and Historical PosBesslons. 

A number of the Society’s paintings have still ^ 
and re* varnished to complete the work ^ onHithaa 

Daring the year no work of this kind was undertak , 

now to be resumed. , t the 

A valuable accession to the artistic ujonze 

Society daring the year was the powerful an ‘ Mukhcr- 
bust by Harold I. Youngman of the late Sir A Mamfirial 
jee, presented to the Society by the S»* Aim Asutosh 
Com^ttee. on behalf of the subscribers to the Sir Asutosn 

Memorial Fund. 
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Presentations, Donations, and Legacies. 

Daring the year purchase was made of a mechanical manu- 
script copying machine, for a sum of Bs 1,000, donated for the 
purpose in 1926 by Count Ohtani. The instrument, an Ica 
Famulus Camera, with accessories, was received and installed 
during the year. 

Mr. Lai Chand presented the Society with a most useful 
and much needed steel card-filing cabinet. 

A bronsse bust of Sir Asutos^ Mukherjee presented by the 
Sir Asutosh Muklierjee Memorial Committee and received dur- 
ing the year, is mentioned elsewhere in this report. 

A farther sum of Rs. 3,316 was received daring the year 
from subscribers to the newly instituted Permanent Library 
Endowment Fund started in 1926. 

Donations of books and MSS. are mentioned under the 
heading Library. 

Tlie Society’s grateful thanks are due to all the generous 
donors. 


Library. 

The great event of the year in connection with the Ubraiy 
was the definite creation of a Permanent Library Endowment 
Fund. In addition to the Rs 2,000 already donated to it 
in 1926, an additional amount of Rs. 3,000 was received during 
the year and the total thus collected was invested in Glovern- 
ment 3^% Securities to a face value of Rs. 7,000. The problem 
now before the Society is how to increase the Endowment Fund 
and how at the same time to utilise its income most profitably. 
These are questions to be considered during the coming year. 
It goes without saying that the Fund to be really useful still 
needs very considerable additions and has to be kept growing. 
But a foundation has been laid in the right manner. 

During the year great attention continued to be paid to 
the Library and its needs. The grants for binding and pur- 
chase remained as the year before, respectively Rs. 3,000 and 
Rs. 2,000. In addition a sum of Rs. 1,600 was budgeted for the 
purchase of special steel shelving for the MSS. in the Western 
section. It was decided to deflect this grant towards bookbuy- 
ing, and daring the year Bs. 4,122 were spent on purchases, 
whilst Rs. 2,028 were spent on binding. Witii the exclusion uf 
periodicals subscribed to 198 volumes were purchased. T.'ha 
number of volumes bound was 1,744, making a total of about 
6,600 volumes bound in the last four yean. In 1923 it was 
estimated that previous neglect had caused about 10.000 
volumes to be left unbound og the shelves. Counting in the 
subsequent unbound accessions, it seems that another 3,600 
to 4,000 volumes have still to pass the binder^s hands until tin* 
arrears have been made up ; and within the next few years tbi:* 
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result may be achieved whereby binding demands will l)e 
reduced to normal conditions. 

Another important activity of the year was the resumption 
of the publication of quarterly accession lists. Of these four 
have been published during the year and distributed to all 
members. 

During the year 108 volumes were purchased for the 
Library, with the 219 volumes presented a total of 417 

volumes added to the collections, exclusive of Journals obtained 
in exchange or subscribed for. 

All folios in the Library were renumbered during the year. 

The practice of treating the books with tobacco leaf and 

insecticide powder was kept up. . , , • 

A regular routine was instituted of inspecting the liooks 
stored on the ground floor, at fixed intervals, to watch against 
damage by white ants. 

The gradual shifting of books from the ground floor to the 
steel shelving on the first floor was continued and the works 
transferred were renumbered to suit their new places on the 

shelv^o^^^ the more notable accessions of the year the 
following may be mentioned 


PresentatioiM 

(1) Fouoher, A ; The beginnings of Buddhist Art. Puns, 1J17. 

(2) Boddi^.^”'^*^ ^Santal Folk Talas, 3 Vols. Oslo. l'J2!i.27. 

fll Blnn^a^t, J. F : Catalogue of the Hindustani ManuMripts 
to K«Ua Office Libra^. Oxford, im. («»vt. on«d.a.) 
(4) Grierson, Sir G. A. : Linguistic Surv«y of India. Vol. I. U. J. 

p. . .oxf-u, 

(7) 1.^1^ 3 V*. !■«., ■3M-2’- (*''»* 

(8) *• 

m 3.p», 3VO.. >“ 

(10) Tb.H«». IKO !■«» 

,11) 

New Haven. 1924. (H. Hobbs.) 


Purchases 

(1) Roerich, N ; Himel^a. New Vork, im 

(2) Vogel, J. Ph. ! Indian S»P«“^i^B3^civi».*Sdon, '.927. 

(3) Marshall, Sir John, jmd ^ Public Charactefs of 

(4) Grant: Lithographic Sketches the ruonc 

Caloutta, 1887-40. 8 Vole. Bonn sod 

(6) Hurgronje, C. 8. : Verspieide Gesohnften, o 

Lripsig^ 1923-28. 
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(0) Gangoly, 0. C. : Maaterpiecea of Bajpot Painting, Calcutta, 
1026. 

(7) Gangoly, 0. C. : Bupam, 7 Vola. Calcutta, 1020-26. 

(8) Chriata Sangita. Calcutta, 1842. 

(0) The Holy Bible, in Sanakrit, 0 Vola. Calcutta, 1848. 

(10) Panorama of Dacca. (London, 1840 T.) 

(11) Boerachmann, E. : Chineaiache Architoktur, 2 Vola. Berlin, 

1025. 

(12) PurSpaa. 20 Vola. Bombay text edition. 

Definite progreas was made daring the year with the prepa- 
ration of the long overdue new author’s catalogue of printed 
works in Western languages in the library. Press slips for all 
accessions to the library since 1908 to the end of Juno 1927 
were prepared, and the copy of the new up-to-date catalogue 
for the letters A and B was sent to press for composition. At 
the same time a complete check was begun of the entries in the 
old printed catalogue as well as of the accession slips with the 
contents of the shelves. It is hoped that the printing of the 
new catalogue will progre.sa rapidly daring 1928. 

Concerning the important collection of Sanskrit MSS. for 
sale about which information was received in 1926 no farther 
proposals reached the Society. 

The installation of special steel shelving for the MSS. in the 
Western Section, which was put off during the year, has still to 
be taken up, if possible in 1028. 

Provision has also to be made for further steel shelving for 
the current accessions of periodical literature. A library is a 
growing organism. 

Finance. 

Appendix III contains the usual statements showing our 
accounts for 1927. 

Chiefiy owing to the thorough examination and improve- 
ment of our system of accountancy during the last few years, no 
new statements appear this year, and generally no change is 
introduced in the form of their presentation. 

Statements still carried over without change from the 
previous year pending final ascertainment of commitments and 
status before possible liquidation are : — 

Statement No. 9, Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications, 
Calcutta. 

Statement No. 10, International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature. 

The other statements are presented as in the previous year 
and do not call for special comment. 

The fund accounte again show their invested assets at 
their market values abthe end of the year, and the in^tment 
aocormt, statement No. 19, shows the aUooatitHU of invested 
paper to each fund speoifioally, whilst again both market and 
face values of the investments are given in it. 
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Statement No. 24 shows the Balance Sheet of the Society 
and of the different fnnds administered by and throngh it. 

The funds belonging to or administered by the Society may 
be classified as follows:— 

1. General Fund : 

(a) Permanent Bcserve. 

(h) Working balance. 

2. Specific funds belonging to the ^ciety. 

3. Funds administered by the Society. 

At the end of the year the position of these funds as com- 
pared with their position at the end of 1926 was as follows 

Face value. Market Face value. Market 
value. value. 


31st Dec., Slat Dec., 31st Dec., Slat Dec., 



1920. 

1920. 

1927. 

1927. 


iifl. 

Rs. 

Ils. 

Rs. 

1 General Fund •« 

2,34,284 

1,92,745 

2.33,794 

1,84,112 

{a) Permanent reserve 

1,80,794 

1,40,6.30 

1,91,694 

1,44,004 

(6) Working balance . . 

47,490 

40,10!) 

42,100 

40,108 

2. Specific funds belonging to 
the Society . . 

62,702 

.54,387 

07,237 

58,188 

3. Funds administered by the 
Society • • • • 

38,861) 

38,751 

36.134 

34,484 

Total • . 

35.000 

2,85,883 

3,37,105 

2,76,784 


During the year Rs. 2,208 were received through admi^ion 
fees, and six members compounded their ^ * 

total amount of Rs. 1,480. The grand lotid of Rs. 3,^8 ^ras, 
as usual, transferred to the Permanent Reserve. This wm 
effected by a conversion at the market ratra, accordmg to a 
Council decision of 1926, of investments belongmg ® 
temporary reserve of the working balance (Government pe , 

3i%, to a face value of Rs. 4.900). . 

The Society received the usual sanctioned grants from the 

Government of Bengal as follows : — 

Statement. 

1 . 


For 

Journals . . 
O.P.FundNo 1 .. 

O.P. Fund No. 2 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund . . 


.. 2,000 
.. 8,260 
.. 3.000 
.. 6.800 

Total .. 20,060 


3. 

4. 


Rs. 5,268. 
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The temporary investments of fnnds m War Bonds, Fixed 
Deposits and Savings Bank ate shown in statements Nos. 20, 
21 and 22. An amount set aside for earmarked expenditure is 
shown in statement No. 11. 

Statement No. 18 gives the account of the amounts due to 
and by the Society for members’ subscriptions, sales of 
publications and contingent charges. 

Statement No. 16 gives the account of the new Permanent 
Library Endowment Fund. During the year investments to 
the face value of Rs. 7,000 were bought for this fund and as 
their cost slightly exceeded the cash assets, the Society made 
an advance for the purpose of Ks. 94*13-6 which will be 
recovered from accruing interest on the investments during the 
ensuing year. 

The Government securities shown in statement No. 19 are 
held in safe custody by the Imperial Bank, Park Street Branch. 
There was a depreciation at the end of the year of the Govern- 
ment securities held, amounting to a total of Bs. 11,115. The 
depredation on the face value increased to Bs. 60,371 as 
against Bs. 49,266 at the end of 1926, affecting the balance 
sheet adversely to tliat extent. 

The corrected budget estimates for 1927 and the actuals for 


the year were as follows : — 

Estimates : 

Receipts. 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ordinary 

.. 48,400 
.. 10,000 

5;i,6()0 

Extraordinary . • 

10,000 

Total 

.. 58,400 

03,500 

Actuals : 



Ordinary 

.. 48,901 

49,511 

Extraordinary 

.. 8.746 

0,060 

Total 

.. 67,049 

68,671 


The estimated total expenditure for 1927 was erroneously 
given in the previous annual report as Bs. 57,660. It was 
overlooked that the insertion of an allocation of Bs. 10,000 for 
publications from the Publication Fund had not been balanced 
by the enhwicing of the corresponding head under Journal and 
Memoirs on the expenditure side, from Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 18,000. 
To avoid the easy occurrence of a similar oversight in the future 
it will be better to present the budget in a form showing 
separately the ordinary and the extraordinary income as well 
as expenditure. 

Of the receipts ajsum of Rs. 3,688, derived from entrance 
fees and compounding fees, is dassed as extraordinai^ and is not 
available for expenditure, as it has to be transferred to the 
nent Reserve. Of the extra income to the amount of Bs. 10,000 
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Budget Estimates for 1028. 
Ordinary Receipts. 


Interest on Investments 
Advertising . . 

Annual Grant 

Miscellaneous 

Members* Subscriptions. . 

l^iblications, Sales and Subscript 

Proportionate Share from Funds 

Total 


Salaries and Allowances 
Commission . . 

Stationary . . 

Fan and Light 
Telephone 
Taxes 
Postage 
Freight 
Contingencies 
Petty Repairs 
< Insurance 
Menials Clothing 
Ofllce Furniture 
Artistic Possessions 
Building Repairs 
Provident Fund Share . . 

Steel Shelving . 

Audit Fee . . . . - • 250 

Books, Library . . - . 3,000 

Binding, Library . . . - 2,000 

J oumal and Proceedings and Memoirs 8,000 
Printing. Circulars .. •• LOCO 

Contribution to T.S.C. .. .. LOGO 

Total . • 53,660 



1927. 

1927. 

1928. 

Estimate 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 


Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

, , 

10,000 

10,457 

9,800 


6,000 

5, 2(H) 

6,000 

, , 

2.000 

2,000 

2,000 

, , 

000 

1,210 

800 


14,000 

i:),8G9 

14,000 

one 

8,000 

8, .596 

8,500 

•• 

7,500 

7,500 

10,000 

• • 

48,400 

48,901 

.51.100 

Expenditure. 




25,000 

24,212 

25,000 


500 

4Si 

500 


1,500 

927 

1,000 


• . 1 

. 384 



000 

231 

(ioO 


1,760 

1,753.. 

1,760 


1,500 

1,510 

1.750 


50 

189 

100 


1,000 

1.35.3 

1,000 


250 

218 

250 


500 

.lOO 

1.000 


150 

119 

200 


1,000 

50 

500 


500 

30 

100 


2.000 

109 

2,000 

. , 

500 

443 

.500 



250 

2,000 

2,000 

8,500 

1,200 

800 

51,010 


Extraordinary Receipts. 


By Admission Fees 
Compounding Fees . . 

To Pubtioations by unspent amount 
allocation Publication Fund . . 

Total . . 

Extraordinary 

To Permanent Reserve 
by Admission Fees 
by Compounding Fees 
To I^blioations 
To Allowances 


• • 

• • 

2,208 

1,480 

1,560 

500 

10,(X)0 

5,060 

4,040 

10,000 

8,748 

7,000 

Expenditure. 


• « 

10,(100 
• • 

2,208 

1,480 

5,060 

4,000 

1,560 

500 

4,940 

10,000 

12,748 

7,000 


Total 
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made available for work in connection with arrears in the publi- 
cation of the Society’s Journal only Bs. S,060 was spent during 
the year, leaving still Bs. 4,940 available from this source for 
extra expenditure in 1928. 

The ordinary income was about Bs. 500 above the estimate. 

The ordinary expenditure was Bs. 4,050 below the esti- 
mates, and showed this appreciable saving mainly through 
non-spending of Bs. 2000 on Impairs and Upkeep, and savings 
of Bs. 800 on salaries and allowances, of Bs. 680 on stationary, 
Bs. 950 on Office Furniture, Bs. 470 on Bepair of Paintings 
and Bs. 200 on Contribution to the Indian Science Congress. 
Under some other heads small excesses of expenditure over 
budget amounts were incurred. Extraordinary expenditure was 
incurred under two heads. First, under Publications, met by a 
special allocation from the Publication Fund, to the amount of 
Bs. 6060. Second, to an honorarium to the General Secretary 
when ordered home under medical orders, met out of the savings 
on the year’s working. Including this extraordinary expendi- 
ture the year’s net deficit was Bs. 922 instead of Bs. 5,160 ns 
estimated. 

The unexpended balance of Bs. 4,940 of the special alloca- 
tion from the Publication Fund for work in arrears of publication 
of the Society’s publication will be made available in next 
year’s budget as extraordinary income. 

The Budget Estimates of probable expenditure have again 
been framed so as to meet demands under various heads based 
on vigorous activity in all departments of the Society’s work. 
The receipts have been conservatively estimated. 

No capital or extraordinary expenditure beyond the 
Bs. 4,940 for publications, already mentioned above, has been 
included in the budget estimates. If any need for it arises 
during the ensuing year, it will form a subject of scrutiny and 
deliberation by Finance Committee and Council, and will be 
introduced as a special supplementary grant. 

PublioationB. 

Of the Journal and Proceedings, Vol. XXI (for 1925), three 
numbers were published, and of Vol. XXII (for 1926) four 
numbers. These aggregated 724 pages print and 29 plato. 
This large output was directly due to the personal attention 
given by the President to the Publicarions. The title pages 
and index for Vol. XXI were also publiriied. 

Of the Memoirs tiiree numbers were published aggregating 
476 pages and 2 plates. 

A large number qf matter is in tjrpe for both series, and an 
appreciable amount of further copy is in hand. 

The Proeeedingn of the 14th Indian Science Congress were 
published late in December (408 pages). 
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The Sonant MSS. Catalogue and the publications of the 
year in the BiblioffteM Indica are described elsewhere in the 
report. 

The sales of the publications were satisfactory. An 
amount of Bs. 8,790 was realised under this head, an increase 
of roughly Bs. 626 over the amount received in the previous 
year. These amounts do not take into account unsold pub- 
iicationa sent out on sale or return to the agents. 

The amount spent on publications during the year, exclu- 
Hive of the Sanskrit catalogue and Bibliatlteca Indica, was over 
Rs. 13,650. 

The Baptist Mission Press. 

Under the capable superintendence of Mr. F. Knight the 
Baptist Mission Press continued to act as our chief printers and 
gave a gain invaluable assistance and the closest co-operation 
throughout the year. 

Agencies. 

Our European and Indian Agents remained the same 
throughout the year. 


Exchange of Publications. 


During the year, the following applications for an exchan^ 
with the Society’s publications were considerMl by the Council, 
with the decisions as noted against them 

Pablioations of : To bo oxchonfio wito : 

1. Transvaal Museum, Pretoria .. Jouraul and Memoirs. 

2 F.M.S. Museum, Kuala Lumpur . . Journal and Memoiis. 

3. Andhra Historical Society, Bajamundry Journal. 

4. Deutsoher Seeflscheroi-Verein,^rlin .. Journal. 

5. International Institute of Agriculture, 

Rome .. .. •• Journal. 

0. Jewish National and University Library, 

Jerusedem .. .. _ _ Journal. 

7. “Literarisohes Zentralblatt,” Leipzig.. Jounyl. 

8. Geological Survey of the Dutch East 

Indies, Bandoeng . . • • Journal. 


Bequests from the following Institutions or Journals for an 
exchange with the Society’s publications were declined by the 
Council : — 


Bibliothdque de I’Universitd, Tashkent. 

Sahityanushilan Samiti, Rangpur. ^ 

TheologiBohe Literaturzeitung, Gdttmgen. 

U.S.8.R Society of Cultural Relations with horeign Countries, 

San Diego Society of Natural Histo^, Cahforma ... 

East Afnoa and Uganda Natural History Society, Nairobi. 

As mentioned elsewhere in the report, thanta to toe 
endeavours of the President the arrears in despatch of ^r 
exchanges, which had arisen since toe great war, were 
good to a very large extent. 


3. 

4. 

6 . 

6 . 
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Meetings. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were held regularly 
every month, with the exception of the recess months of 
September and October. 

The time of meeting remained fixed at 6>30 p.m. 

The recorded attendance was about the same as compared 
with the previous year, averaging slightly under 20 members 
and over 2 visitors. The maximum attendances were in March 
and November with 29 and 28 members, and 3 and 2 visitors, 
respectively. 

One single meeting of the Medical Section was held during 
the year, in March. 

Exhibits. 

In the Ordinary Monthly Meetings a number of exhibits 
were shown and commented upon by the exhibitors. The 
following may be mentioned : — 

W. A. K. Christie : The Widmanstiltten flgurce of the Ssmeliu 
meteorite. 

Hem Chandra Das-Gupta : A few rock-sections showinf* the true 
nature of a Rajmahal intertrappan band. 

R. B. Seymour Sewell : Primitive forms of apparatus for obtaining 
fire, and various types of lamps used in India, past and present 

Baini Prashad : Specimens of early oonchological literature, and a 
number of rare works on zoology. 

Johan van Manen : An illuminated Nepalese Sanskrit manuscript 
illustrating the six chakras; three Nepali-Tibetan images, partly 
inscribed ; a collection of Tibetan banners. 

General Leotures. 

Four General Lectures were held before fairly numerous 
audiences of members and invited guests during the year 1927. 

They were as follows : — 

Franklin Edgerton : “ Remarks on the History of Panchatantra.'* 
January I4th. 

C. V. Raman : “ Coronas, Glories and Haloes.” September 28th. 

A. C. Rldsdede : “Celestial Orbits as plane conic Curves.” Nov- 
ember 9th. 

0. C. Gangoly : “ Mughal Fiunting.” November 22nd. 

Some of the lectures were illustrated with the help of 
lantern slides. 

Philology. 

The philological activities of the year, in so far as not des- 
cribed under other headings, consisted of the reading of papers 
in the meetings and their publication in the Jwrnal. 

The number of new papers submitted was on a level with 
that of the previous ydar. ♦ .mo 

In the Journal nine papers were published, aggregating 16^ 
pages and containing 2 plates. Part of the contents have been 
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described in the previous report as having been read in the 
meetings but not yet published. 

The following papers were both read and published during 
the year 

0. W. Oumw: Some textual notes on Aavaghoshu’s “Buddha- 
carita.” 

Umeeh Chandra Bhattaoharjee . The (Jpanisad-texts and their 
position in Sniti-literature. 

Papers read in the monthly meetings, but not yet published, 
were ; — 

J, P. Mills : Folk stories in Lhota-Nnga. 

Promotho Nath Misra: Lakshman Sairvat. 

A. A. Rako : Java and Bali, a branch of Hindu Culture. 

D. C Ghatterjee : Tho Yogavataropade^a. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee : The supposed sculpture of Zoroaster on theTak-i- 
Bostan. 

Sir George A. Griorson : The Language of the Mahii-dayaprakn^a. 
W. Ivanow : Notes on Khorusani Kurdish. 

Sukumar Ranjan Das: Procession, Nutation* and Libratiun of the 
Equinoxes in Hindu Artronomy 

R. D. Banerji: The Palaeography of the Huthi Giimpha and 
Nannghat Tnscriptions. 

The following oommunication» not intended for subsequent 
publication, was made in the meetings during the y(>ar. 

H. Bruce Hannah : Indian Origins 


Katural History: Biology. 

The year was again one of energetic biological activity. 
Three papers of especial interest to the Society were by Dr. 
Sunder Lai Hora, describing and analysing ‘‘The Manusoript 
Drawings of Fish in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 
(Mackenzie Collection, Bnchanan-Hamilton’s Drawings, Collec- 
tion of Sir Alexander Burnes with drawings by Dr. P. B. Ix)rd.) 

In all 13 biological papers (85 pages, 5 plates, 11 text 
tignres) were published in theJoumd, 

In the Memoirs f Volume IX, set aside for Lt.-Col. Sewell’s 
'Geographic and Oceanographic Research in Indian Waters,” 
one further number was published (80 pages). The next 
number is in the press with print order. 

In addition to the papers read daring the previous year 
and now published, the following papers were read and 
published during the year:— 

Sunder Lai Hora ; On tho occurrence of the Polyzoon, Plumatella 
fruUeosa, in running water in the Kangra Valley, . 

Sunder Lai Hora: On the Manuscript Drawings of Fish in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. , . , p. 

II. Fish Drawings in Buchanan-Hanulton s zoological Drawings. 

III. Fish Drawings amongst the zoolopcal I^f^wing m the 
Collection of Lieut.-Col. Sir Alexander Burnes (1805-1841), by 
Dr. P. B. Lord. 
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B. Chopra : A Note on Fiah Mortality in the Indaw River, in 
Upper Burma. 

Baini Frashad : On the dates of publication of P. M. Heude’a 
Memoirs on the Molinsos of China. 

Baini Frashad; On the dates of publication of Hanley and 
Theobald's *' Concholo^ Indica.” 

Sunder Lai Hora : An albino Magur, Claricu batrachua (Linn.). 

The following papers were read but not yet publidied : — 

J. Bibeiro : The oaves of Sewri. 

Satya Chum Law: Little noticed habits of some birds of the 
district of 24 Farganaa. 

C. J. George : South Indian Aphididae. 

Natural EQstory : Physical Soienoe. 

Except for one paper, by Sukumar Ban]an Das, on tlie 
history of Indian Astronomy, and which is more strictly 
philological, no new papers on Physical Science were publisheil 
or read during the year. 


Anthropology. 

The outstanding anthropological event of the year was the 
publication of the second part of the Rev. P. 0. Bedding’s 
contribution to the Memoirs, “ Studies in Santtd Medicine and 
connected Folklore,” a stout issue of 296 qnarto pages. 

The anthropological activities were generally very great 
dur in g the year. Seven onthropologicsd papers, aggregating 
205 pages text and 8 plates, were issued in the Jourwd. Of 
these Mrs. G. de Beauvoir Stocks’ paper on "Folk-lore and 
Customs of the Lap-chas of Sikhim ” formed a separate Anthro- 
pological number and was issued in May. 

Besides the papers read during the previous year and 
subsequently published, the following new papers were both 
read and published in 1927 : — 

J, H. Hutton : A Xaga Hills celt* 

Sunder Lai Hora: On a peculiar fishing implement from the 
Kangra Valley. 

Hem Chandra Das-Gupta: A few types of Indian sedentaiy 
games* 

Sunder Lai Hora : On a goat employed as “ Scapegoat’* in tlie 
Bilaspore District, Central Provinces. 

The following papers were read but not yet publidied - 

J. H. Hutton : Some megalithic work in the Jaintia Hills. 

Mohini Mohan Chatterji: A further study of Bengali customs: 
Initiation into wife-hood. 

Mrs. 0. de Beauvoir Stocks : The Khyber Haaari. 

R. D. Banerji : The Indian Affinities of Ainu potteries. 

D. N. Majumdar : A few types of Ho Songs. 

UedloA Beotion. 

Only one meeting of the Medical Section was held durin? 
the year, partly owing to the extreme pressure of other dutici' 
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on tiie Medical Secretary’s time, partly because the medical 
profession in Calcutta was largely pre-oceupied with propara* 
tions for the Biennial Congress of the Far Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicine, held in Calcutta from December 6th to 
10th, 1927. 

At the meeting held on March 14th, 1927, Lt.-Col. P. A. F. 
Bamardo, CJ.E., C.B.E., I.M.S*, read a paper on ‘ Difficulties 
in the early diagnosis of Typhoid Fever.’ 

An attempt was made to hold a meeting on May 9tb, 
when Major Chopra had promised to read a paper on drug 
addication in India, but unfortunately a quorum could not bo 
obtained. 

The outstanding featino of the year in medical matters 
was the Biennial Congress of the Far Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine, which met in Calcutta from Dccemlier 5th 
to 10th, 1927. This was attended by over 1,000 delegates, 
including about 100 official foreign delegates from almost every 
country in Asia. Australia, the British Ministry of Health, 
the British Medical Research Council, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation were also officially represented. The Council of 
the Asiatic Society were At Home to the foreign and official 
delegates of the Association on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
December 7th, and our guests showed much interest in the 
Society’s treasures and archives. 

A medical publication during the year by a h'ellow of the 
Society is ‘ An Introduction to Medical Protozoology,’ published 
by Lt.'Col. R. Knowles, I.M.S , in December, 1927. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

The work for the year was again most satisfactory. 

Actually published were six issues. Nos. 1487, 1491, 1493, 
1495, 1498 and 1499, of an aggregate bulk of 18 fascicle-units 
of 96 pages. The detailed list is given in tht* Appendix to 
the Report. 

In the Hinduistio Series work was continued on nine l)ookrt 
as follows : — 

1. OrhastharatnSkara, Sanskrit. 

2 . Fariii;taparvan, Sanskrit. 

3. Sri KpsuSvstBra-lIlS, Kashmiri. 

4. Vaikh5naB&-BiiiSrtft-8utro» ICngliBh trEDslfttion. 

5. NitySoSrapradtpa, Sans^it. 

6. VidhSna-pSrij&ta, Sanskrit. 

7. Satapathabrl^maaa, Sanskrit. 

8. Atmatattvaviveka, Sanskrit. 

0. Kui Grammar, English. 

In the Islamio Series work was continued on the following 
seven books: — „ , , 

1. AHmTnnma, English translation, indexes and final residual 

matter. 
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2. *Ajnal-i>9ftlih. Fmiui. 

3. Haft Feraiaa. 

4. Ma'B&ir-i'BahTml, Feniaii. 

5. Bfajma‘-ul-Bahrain, Petaian and EngUah translation. 

0. 7<^baq8t>i-Akbnn, Feraiaa. 

7. Tab^Bt'i-Akbari, EngUah translation. 

Daring the year publication of the following book was 
newly sanctioned, and work on it begun : — 

1. TSril^-i'Mubarak ^Shi. 


Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri’s great undertaking again made 
appreciable progress. 

The body of volume V, describing the PurSna MSS., had 
been already completely printed ofi in 1926 (896 pages, about 
1080 items). The elaborate Preface is only half finished and 
work on it delayed the issue of the volume, which should now 
become ready for publication daring 1928. 

Volume VI, describing the Vyakarana MSS., was mean- 
while pushed on regularly and by the end of 1927 all 464 pages 
of the text were in type, 416 of which had been printed off. It 
describes 730 items. Indexes and a preface have to complete 
the volume which is also expected to become ready for issue 
daring 1928. 

The next volume to be taken up will deal with the K&vya 
MSS., roughly numbering 1,000 items. 

This will bring the total of MSS. catalogued in print to 
about 6,000 of an estimated total of 12,0(K) ; so that we are 
approaching the midway station on the road towards the end 
of the undertaking. 

The staff of the department remained unchanged durinf! 
the year. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 

Important progress was made daring the year in this de- 
partment. The two great operations, the foliating and stamp- 
ing of all MSS., were finished by the end of 1927 for the whole 
collection. Binding was continued, and 276 MS. volumes were 
bound, making a total of over 960 volumes bound since the end 
of 1924. Each of the volumes bound was at the same time 
thoroughly examined, and when necessary repaired and pasted 
with transparent paper in worm-eaten places. In addition 132 
printed books, in type and lithographed, were bound. AU 
printed works were 4 iegregate(jl from the MSS., and placed 
together on separate Selves. The oolleotion of Aralno and 
Persian MSS. newly acquired by Mr. Ivanow in November 
at Inoknow, numbering 160 volumes, at a cost of about 
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iis. 1 ,200, was incorporated in the library 1 n addition about 65 
other MSS. were bought at an ^^gregate cost of slightly under 
Kh. 400 and one MS. was presented % Sir Jeliangir Goyajee. 

Mr. Ivanow completed the MS. of a second supplement to 
his Descriptive Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the collections of 
the Society. It contains 180 notices and describes the Persian 
accessions during the year 1927. 

The first supplement, describing residuals of the two 
larger volumes previously published and the accessions till tlie 
end of 1926, was published towards the end of 1927. It con- 
tains 152 notices. 

Mr. Ivanow made in the meantime good progress with the 
preparation of the MS. for his Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Arabic MSS. in the Society’s collections. By the end of the 
year he had compiled 726 notices for the sections Koran, Com- 
mentaries, Readings, Traditions and Fiqh. About 400 further 
notices will complete the theological portion. 

The second Maulvi has at the same time begun with the 
compilation of a handlist of printed Mohamedan books in 
Oriental languages. 

The staff of the department remained unchanged during 
the year. 

Numismatics. 

No official proposals have as yet reached the Society con- 
corning the appointment of a successor to the late Mr. R. 0. 
Douglas as Honorary Numismatist to the Society. 

One Numismatic Supplement, No. 39 (for 1926) was 
lisfaed during the year, containing 48 pages print and 4 plates 
The next Supplement is in preparation. 

A small number of coins was presented during the year to 
the Society by H.H. the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, to whom 
the Society’s cordial thanks are due. 


Summary. 


The year 1927 was one of prosperity and great activity. 
The Membership increased by 22 and the total of ^ymg 
niAmViAra of f.iio mA nl f.liA vfiftr was higher than ever before. 


The Membership increased by 22 and^ the total oi p»y 
members at the end o! the year was higher than ever before. 
The Council was active and its CommitteeK performed ® 

work. The office routine was improved in various ways and e 
efficiency of the office raised. The staff worked well. Great 


efficiency of the office raised. The stall woraeo wen. 
attention was paid to the many official and ceremonim obliga- 
tions of the Society, and the friendly relations with leam^ 
institutions and men throughout the world were mam am 
and strengthened. The new Governor of 
an old traditbn in accepting the Patronship of the 5to«ety. 
The social element in the Society’s work was duly attended to- 
The various soieutifio awards made by the Society were 
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ministered with care. A notable addition was made to ihi 
artistic properties of the Society by the presentation to it of r 
bronze bust of the late Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. Various dona 
tions in money and kind were received. The Library addec 
over 400 volumes to its collections by purchase and donation 
and actively continued its work of binding. It also began tht 
preparation of a new author’s catalogue of printed books. A 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund was definitely started 
with an initial total of Rs. 7,000 (face value) 3.1% Governnicnl 
Paper. The financial position was generally satisfactory 
Tliough the year’s operations produced a deficit, an equivaleiil 
amount was added to the Permanent Reserve Fund and (lit 
excess of expenditure over income wa^s chiefly due to special 
activities strengthening the soundness of the Society’s position. 
The Permanent Reserve Fund is nevertheless in need of substan 
tial increase. The publication of Journal and Memoirst during 
the year constituted almost a record in bulk. Book sales were 
very satisfactory. The monthly meetings were well attended. 
Some interesting exhibits were shown during the year. Foui 
general leetures were given to members and guests. A dozen 
papers on Philology and an equal number on Biology were 
submitted daring the year, as well as nine anthropological 
papers. Six numbers of the Bibliotheca Mica appeared, aggre- 
gating more than 1,600 pages print, in Sanskrit, Persian, and 
English. One new work was begun in the series. Two further 
volumes of the Sanskrit MSS. Catalogue were almost finished 
To the collection of Islamic MSS. about 226 volumes were added 
and over 260 MSS. were bound. A first supplement to the 
Persian MSS. Catalogues was issued and a second one prepared. 
The preparation of the MS. for the Catalogue of Arabic MSS. 
was ^gun and 725 notices were prepared for it. 

Prosperity is only a result, vitality a cause. The Society 
can only perform its functions well if its Council be devoted 
and work harmoniously, if there be cordial and intimate re- 
lations between the Council and the general body of Members, 
and if the Members individually take a legitimate pride in their 
Society, having been made to feel that it really stands for 
efficient and selfless service to learning. That the year’s ac* 
tivities were so successful was no doubt due to the fact that the 
above conditions more or less prevailed. 
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28 

61 
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2 

12 

14 
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28 

33 

61 
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30 
2S| 

27 17 

28 19 
27 24 

27 28 
24(27 
291 31 
20 ! 33 
22 36 

22 39 
18 36 

28 38 
28 40 
30 1 30 
28 1 37 

27 37 
20 34 

23 34 

28 38 


i/.B.-Honorary Fellow, were styled Honorery Membere before 1011^ 
The oloaing total for 1923 hee been edjueted to an mitaal total of 3 
for 1924. 
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Idst of PublioationB issued by the Asiatio Society of 
Bengal during 1927. 

(a) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) : 

Frioe. 
Rs. A. P. 

No. 1487 : VaikhSnesasmSrtasutrani, Text (2 units) 18 0 

No. 1401 : Amal-i-Salth, Vol. 2, Faso. 3 (2 units) 2 0 0 

No. 1493: First Supplement to Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Persian MSS., A.8.B. Collec- 
tions, Pp. XX, 160 . , ,, 4 8 0 

No. 1496: Tfthaq&t-i-Akban, Text, Vol. I, Faso. 2 

(2 units) . . . . ..200 

No. 1408 : H^t-Tqlim, Faso. 2 (1 unit) .. .. 10 0 

No. 1499 : Ma'8nr-i-RahlmT, Vol. 3, Faso. 1 (0 units) 9 0 0 

(b) Memoirs: 

Vol. VIII, No. 6 : Chemistiy in *Iraq and Persia in 

the 10th century A.D. . . 6 10 

Vol. IX, No. 3 : Maritime Meteorology in Indian 

Seas .. .. 2 13 0 

Vol. X. No. 2 : Santed Medicine . . . . 10 11 0 


(c) Journal and Proceedings (New Series) : 

Vol. XXL 

No. 4 .. .. .. ., .. 6 12 0 

No.6 .. .. .. ..240 

No. 6 .. .. .. .. .. 2 10 0 

Vol. XXII. 

No. 1 .. .. .. .. ..360 

No. 2 .. .. ,. .. ..420 

No.3 .. .. .. ..480 

No. 4 .. .. .. .. ,.640 

Title page and Index for Vol. XXI. (Free to Members and 
Subscribers.) 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 

W27. Asiatic Society 

Dr. 


To lOfirrABLISHMlGNT. 




Rs. 

Ah. 

P. 

Rb. Art 

P. 

Salaries and Allowances 

• • 

.. 28,212 

6 

8 



(Commission 

« e 

481 

11 

0 







— 

28,694 1 

8 


To CONTINQBNOIES. 





Stationery 

• e 

a. 926 

9 

6 



Fan and Light . . 

m • 

. . 383 

9 

0 



Telephone 

■ a 

a. 230 

10 

4 



Taxes 

e e 

.. 1,763 

4 

0 



Postage . . 

• • 

.. 1,510 

2 

6 



Freight . . 


188 

15 

6 



Contingencies 


.. 1,362 

14 

3 



Audit Fee 


.. 250 

0 

0 



Petty Repairs 


248 

6 

0 



Insurance 


600 

0 

0 



Menisls* Clothing . . 

• • 

119 

0 

0 



Furniture and Fittings 

§ e 

50 

0 

0 



Upkeep of Paintings 

a e 

29 

14 

6 



Building Repairs . . 

« • 

.. 109 

0 

0 

7,6.52 .5 

7 

To L 

IBRARY 

AND OOLLBOTIONB. 





Books . . a • 

a a 

.. 4,122 

II 

9 



Rinding . . 

• a 

.. 2,028 

0 

0 


9 





— 

6.160 11 


To POBLIOATIOMS, ETC. 

Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs I3,65tt 2 6 
Printing Circulars, etc. .. •• 1,176 1 0 

14,831 3 t> 

To C’ONTBIBUTIONS. 

Indian Science Congress for 1927 . . • • 800 0 9 

To Sundry Adjustments. 

Contribution to Provident Fund . . 443 3 9 

Refund of Fostage to Pub. Fund . . 645 2 6 

Refund to Provident Fund A/c . . 213 0 

Bad Debts written-off . . • • 824 13 9 

Advance to Permanent Library Endow- 
ment Fund A/c . . . . . . 94 13 6 

1,929 4 8 

Depreciation on Investments revalued on 
81-12.27 .. .. .. .. M43 13 0 

Rainnea m per Balanp^ Sheet .. - .. .. 13^,498 12 " 

2.62.700 4 7 


TOTAli 



Receipts and Disbursetnenis. Iv 

STATEMENT No. 1. 
of Bengal. 


Cp. 


Hb. Ab. P. Rb. Ab. P. 
Ky Halaiife from laHt Aoi'oiinfc.. ,, ,, 1,92,71J3 14 9 


By Cahh Rkojcifts. 


interortt on InvoBtiuenta 
MiHcollaiieoiia 
Government Allowance 
Advertifling 

Profits on aale of War Bonds 


10,4A7 (i 0 
l»210 1 1) 

2p000 0 0 

5.269 i;i 9 

m 1 11 

19.->68 10 5 


liV PKKSOtfAL AuOOUNT. 


Muiubera’ SubBcriptionn 
Compounding SiibncriptionB 
Admission Fees 


15.465 0 0 
1.480 0 0 
2.208 0 0 


lO.lSIt 0 0 


By Tbansvbh itiiom Ponds, 


Proporbioiiate Share in Gkinerai 
diture by various Funds 
Publication Fund for Publications 
Appreciation of War Bonds 


Bxpon* 

.. 7,500 0 0 

.. 13,65(1 2 6 

386 8 II 

21,542 11 


2p52,700 4 7 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

19^7* Oriental FablicrUiou 

From a monthly grant made by the Qovemment of Bengal for the publi- 
(Rb. fiOO), and for the publioation of Sanskrit 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditubb. 


Re. As. P. Ru. Ah. i\ 

Printing .. .. •. .. 5,892 0 6 

Editing .. .. .. .. 1,051 0 0 

Cataloguing . . • . . . 460 0 0 

To Proportionate Shore in Ceneral Ex- 
penditure 


1’OTAt 


3,000 0 0 
11,293 0 5 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

J9^7 Of'iental PahlieaUon 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal of 

Historical Interest 


Dr. 


To Gash Expehdititbe. 

Rb, As. P. 

Printing ■, •• 

To Transfer to Arabio and Persian Fund 
Account • • • • . • • . 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet ^ • . • • 


Rb. As. P. 
1,991 16 fi 

112 6 
18,426 9 6 


Totai 


20,530 14 6 



Beceipta and Disburamenta. 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

Fwnd, •N'o* If in AeeoufdvuUh A.S.H. 

cation of Oriental Works and Works of Instriiotion in ISastern Languages 
Works hitherto unpubluhed (Re. 260). 

Cr. 


Rb. Aa. P. 

By Balance from lost Account • • 

By Cash Rbos pts. 

Annual Grant . • . • • • • • 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total 


Rs. As. P. 
1,001 4 1 


8.250 0 0 
2.041 12 4 


11,29:i 0 5 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Fund, J^O. 2, in AecowU with A.S.B. 

Rs. 250 for the publioation of Arabio and Persian Works of 
(without remuneration). 


1927 . 


Cr. 

By Balance from last Account 

By Gash Rboeipts. 
Annual Grantf 1027-28 e • 


RSs As. P. 


Rs. As. P. 
17g630 14 6 

3,000 0 0 


Total 


20,530 14 6 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

19^7. Sfinshrib Manuscripts fund 

From an annual grant of Rs. 3,200 made by the Government of Bengal 

by the Society ; and Ra, 3,000 from the 


Dr. 

To OAaH ExpiMDiTuas 

Ra. Aa. P. Ka. Aa. P. 

Pension .. .. .. .. 120 0 0 

Allowance , . . • . . 3,600 0 0 

3,720 0 0 

To Proportionate Share in Gtoneral Ex- 
penditure .. .. .. .. 2,000 0 0 

To Balance aa per Balance Sheet .. . . 15,914 10 3 

Total 21,634 10 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

1927- Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 

From an annual grant of Re. 6,000 made by the Ouvernineut of India for 
by the Society ; for the purchase of further Manuacripta, 

Manuscripta found in 


Dr. 

Ra. Ag. F. Rh. Ah. P. 
To Balance from laat Aooount . . .. .. 6,6S4 10 0 

To Caae ExpmoiToiw. 

Manuicripto Porohaw . . . . 006 1 6 

Binding .. .. .. 028 0 0 

Cataloguing .. .. .. 3,000 0 0 

ContingenoMi .. .. .. 40 0 0 

4.168 I 6 

To Proportionate Share in Qeneral Expendi- 
ture .. .. • .. 8,500 0 0 

18,308 12 S 


Totai. 




Receipts and DubursmerUs. 


liz 


STATEMENT No. 4. 

AnCOUlltf *n Account with A.8,B. 

for the publication of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts aoquireil 
same Government for research work. ' 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rb. As. P, 
Ry Balance from last Account •• .. ,, 14 834 10 3 

By Cash Rbohipth. 

.Annual Grant for cataloguing. 1927-28 3.600 0 0 

Annual Grant for research work. 1927-28 ..3,200 0 0 

0,800 0 0 

Total ’ .. 21,634 10 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

Fund ^^CCOUht^ in Account with A.SM, IWi7- 

the cataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian ManuBoripts, acquired 
and for the preparation of notices of Arabic and Persian 
various Libraries in India ^ 

Cr. 

By Cash Reobipts. 

Bb. As. P. 

Annual Grant from the Government of 
India for 1927-28 

By Transfer from O.P. Fund. No. 2 
By Balance os per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. 

5,000 0 0 
112 5 6 
7,240 6 0 


Total 


12,352 12 3 
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STATEMENT No. 6. 

19B7- Barclay Memorial 

From a sum of Rs. 600 odd given in 1896 by tlie Surgeon 

encouragement of Medical 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs, As. P 

To Depreciation, Investments revalued on 
3M2-27 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 400 3)% G.P.N., 1864-66 
„ 100 „ „ 1900-01 

.. 100 „ „ 1865 

Accumulated cash balance . . 


• • t • 41 0 0 

451 2 0 
70 0 8 

521 2 8 

Total 662 8 8 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

Servants* Pension Fund 

Founded in 1876 as the Pbddington Pension Fund 


Dr. 



Rs. As. P. 

Riu Aa. K 

To Depreciation, Investments revalued on 
31-12.27 

• e 

60 

4 0 

To Balance as per Balance Shoot — 

Rs. 2,000, 3i% a. P, Notes 

Accumulated Interest 

* A 

l,«03 12 0 
106 6 10 

1,610 

1,676 

1 10 

Total 


Tio 


Total 



Bteeipta and DitbunmeuU. Ixi 

STATEMENT No. 6. 

Fimd Account, in Amm wUh A.8.B. 1927, 

Qenenl. LM.8., for the foundation of a medal for the 
and Biologioal Science. 

Cp. 

Rg. Aa P, Ra Aa P. 
By Balance from laat Account . . . , S45 2 B 

Bt Cash Rkoeipts. 

Interest realiied daring the year .. 17 0 0 

Total ... 562 S 8 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

Account, in Account wtA A O. 1927. 

with Rs. SOO odd from the Feddii^;ton Fund. ^ 

Cr. 

Rs. Aa P. R«. Aa P. 

By Balance (tom last Aeoount •• •• 

Bt Cash Riobifts. 

70 0 0 

Interest realized for the year .. ** 

Total .. 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 

19£7- Building Fund 

From a aum of Ra. 40,000 given by the Qovernment of India 

prooeeda of a portion 


Dr. 

Rs. Aa. P. Ra. As. P. 

To Depreoistion, Investments revalued on 
31-12-27 .. .. .. .. 430 10 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet—. 

Ra 13.000/- 3}% O.F. Notes .. 9,774 0 0 

Aoenmulated Interest .. .. 1,612 6 6 

11,286 12 6 


Totai. .. 11.717 6 C 


STATEMENT No. 9. 

1927. Catalogue of Seientific Serial Fah- 


Dr. 


To Balance aa per Balance Sheet 

Totai 


Bs. As. 1*. 

415 0 0 

416 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 10. 

1927. International Catalogue of Scien- 

Dr. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet « • 

' Oh 

rOTAl. 


Rs. As. P- 
4.424 7^ » 

4,42r 7 8 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 

jicOOUnt, in Account with A.8.B. W^7* 

towards the rebuilding of the Society’s premises, and from the sale 
of the Society’s land. 


Cr. 

By Balance from last Account • • 

By Gash Hrokifts. 
Interest realized during the year 

Totai. 


Rs. As. P. 

Il,2fi2 ft 6 


-< 5 fi 0 0 


11,717 6 ft 


STATEMENT No. 9. 

lientions, Calcutta, in Account with A. s.b. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account . . 

Total 


Rs As P. 
415 0 0 

415 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 10. 

tific Literature^ *» Aeeouiu with A. 8 .B. 




Cr. 


By Balaaoe from last Aoeount . . 

Torar. 


Rs. As. P. 
4,424. 7 8 

Tim 7 8 
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STATEMENT No. 11. 

19^7. Akbarnama Reprint 

From a sum set apart ia 1923 for 


Dp. 


Kb. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balanoe Sheet . • . . 79764 10 8 

Total .. 7,764 10 n 


STATEMENT No. 12 

1927 Provident Fund Ac- 

From contributions by the 


Dr. 


^ Rs. As. F. 

To IVithdrawal from Contributions •• •• 43 3 0 

To Balance as per Balanoe Sheet • • 3,466 8 8 


Total 3,499 11 8 


STATEMENT No. 13. 

1927- Sir William Jones Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose in 


Dr. 


Ra. As. P. 

Rs. Aa P. 

To Depraoiation. loTsstments revalued on 

31-12-1927 

99 6 0 

To Balance as per Balanoe Sheet — 

Bs. 3,000. 3i%6.P. Notes .. .. 2,2M 10 0 

Acrumolated Interest . . . . 189 0 0 

2,444 10 

Total •• 

2,644 0 0 


Total 




Receipts and Diabursements . 

STATEMENT No. 11. 

AoVOlUlt, in Account with A.S.B. 

the reprint of the Akbarnaina in England. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


TOTAf. 


STATEMENT No. 12. 

(‘■OUli.t, in Account mOi A. 8£. 

Staff and the Society. 


Cr. 


liy Balance from last Account . • . . 

By Cask Rbobipts 

Staff Contribution for the year • • 

Hy A.S.B. Contribution for the year 
By Refund from A.S.B. (excess withdrawal of Contri- 
butions) 

Bv Interest accrued for 1926 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 13. 

tUld/ A.CCOUUTltf tn Account with A,S.B. 
1926, by Dr. U. N. Brahmaohari. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account. . . . 

Bt Cash Rboript8. 

Interest realised for tihe year . . . . 


kv 


/m. 


Ra. Aa. H. 
7,7(ii 10 8 

7.764 Kl 8 




Rb. As. P. 
2,542 1 0 


443 3 9 
443 3 9 

21 3 0 
60 0 2 


3*499 11 8 


nmr. 


Rs. As. P. 
2,449 12 0 


94 4 0 


Total 


2,644 0 0 
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STATEMENT No. 14. 

VM7- Amifmclale Memorial Fund 

From donations by subscription , 


Dp. 


Rs. As. P. Hs. Ar P. 

Cost of Medal .. •. *. 113 12 0 

Cost for Preparing Dios . . . . 1 76 0 0 

288 12 0 

To Depreciation, Inveptmentn revalued on 
31-12-27 .. .. .. .. 9f» 0 

To Bainncfl as per Balance Sheet— 

Rs. 2,000, 3J% G.P. Notes .. .. 2,265 10 0 

Accumulated Cash balanr^o •• .. 333 11 0 

2,689 6 «» 


Total . . 2,977 7 0 


STATEMENT No. 15. 

1927. Permanent Lihrarif Endowment 

From gifts received, 


Dr. 


To Cash ExpBMDrcnsB. 


Purchase of Investments 
Contingencies 

To Depreoiation, Investments revalued on 
31-12.27 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 

Rs. 7,000. 3J% O.P.^otee 


Bs. As. P. Ra A'. H. 

5,017 6 6 • 

10 0 ^ 
5,616 « •» 


1,736 14 
5,263 2 0 
12,618 6 « 


Total 


a t 



ReetifU and Di^ursmmls. 
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STATEMENT No. 14. 

Account f in Acamniwilh A.8.B. 

started in 1926. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 

By Casb Reobipts, 
Interest realized for the year 


Hs. As. P. 
2,882 12 0 

94 II 0 


Total ... 2.977 7 » 


STATEMENT No. 15. 

Fund AGCOUUtf in Awmnl with A.i'i.B. lOf/. 

started in 1926. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account « • 

By Cash 

Interest realized on Investments 
wnatlons received during the year 
investments oredited* Face Value 

By Advance from A.S.B. 


Kb. As. W Ks. As. P 
2.050 0 0 


Recbifts. 

158 9 0 

3,315 0 0 

.. 7.000 0 0 

10,473 9 0 

94 13 6 


Total 


12,018 0 « 
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Pnoted/mg» A.8.B. for 1927. 


STATEMENT No. 16. 

W^7- Publication Fund 

From sale proceeds 

Dr. 


To Cash Ezpbndititbb. 




Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Postage .. .. .• 

a B 

545 

2 

6 




Printing .. 

• • 

840 

0 

0 







_ 

1 — 

1,386 

2 

6 

To Books returned . . 

B • 

a a 



93 

9 

3 

To Publications of the A.B B. • • 

e • 

, , 



13*666 

2 

6 

To Depreciation on Investments revalued 







on31-i2-27 

• • 

, , 



496 

14 

0 

To Exchange difference on Fixed Deposit* 







London m* • • 


. . 



57 

8 

6 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 








Rs. 15,000* ^% Q.P. Notes . . 

a a 

11,278 

2 

0 




Accumulated Cash Balance . • 

, , 

7,170 

4 

3 







— 

— 

18*448 

6 

.7 


Total 

■ • 



34*137 

11 

0 


STATEMENT No. 17. 

Dr. 

To Bolanoa from Imt Aooount ^ . . 
To Intoraat aooraed on Fixed Deposit . . 

LtsB Diileienoe in Ezohrage rate * • . 


Bsi As. F 

9,061 8 II 
444 II 4 

10,406 4 3 
67 8 6 


Fixed Deposit 

Fram a aum aet aside to pay for tbo 


Totai. 


10.348 11 !' 



Reeeiptt and DUburamenta. 
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STATEMENT No. 16. 


AoCOWntf tn Aecoun/ mth A^.B. 

im. 

of pabltoatione. 



Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Ra. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account. . . • • . 23,832 1 1 5 

By Cash Rjcobifts. 


Interest on Investments . . . . 525 0 0 

Ca^ Sales of Publications . . . . 1)83 7 9 

Interest realised on Fixed Deposit, London 444 1 1 4 

l,l‘63 3 I 

By Pbbsonal Account. 

Credit Sale of Publications . . . . 5,4 (7 10 9 

Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings 1 ,368 0 0 
Miscellaneous .. .. •• 20 15 3 

7,800 ll» 0 

By refund of Postage, by A.S.B. . . . . 545 2 0 

Total .. :{4,I37 ll 0 


STATEMENT Np. 17- 

./Iccount, London. 

printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary. 


Cr. 


Minting durges 

By BidmnM m per Balanoe Sheet 


Ks. At. V 

mo 0 0 

».S08 li 9 


Totai 


10,348 11 B 
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Proe/tedvngB for 1927 


STATEMENT No. 18. 

10 i 7 . 


Dr. 


Rs. As. 

To Balance from last Aoooant . . 

Advances for postage, etc. 

Asiatic Society's Subscriptions, etc. . . 10,16.^ 0 
Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings 
and from Book Sales, etc., from Publica- 
tion Fund • • .. .. 7,8(10 10 


' R. 

Amount duo 

Amount due 

H.v 

()iitsi,ituliii4{h. 

lo 

llio Society. 

tliu booiuLy. 


lU. 

As. 

1*. 

Uh. 

Ab. 

1'. 

Meiitltcin 

4;iSi 

ID 

0 

2*7 

0 

U 

8iibxiri'ibL‘i't» 

Bill Colluctur'h 



21 

0 

u 


Deposit, 




m 

() 

0 

&lisefll.inooiis 

m 

5 

’» 

5,108 

8 



5,511 

13 

8 


8 



To Balance 


Personal 


?, Bs. As. P. 

3,322 0 0 
1,447 2 3 

0 


0 

- 2(},059 10 0 


.57 « 0 


'rOTAL 


31,786 5 U 



Meceipts and Diabursemenis, 
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STATEMENT No. 18. 
.Icooimt. 


Cr 


by Cash HecoiptH during the year 
Had Debts written off, A.S.B. Account .• 
Do. Pub. Kund Account 


iim. 


Ra. As. P. 
30,807 U 0 
S24 13 9 
93 » 3 


Tm’AL 


31,786 6 0 



Proeudinga A.8.B. /or 1927. 


STATEMENT No. 19. 

1927. 


( 1) Investment 


To Balance from last Account 


Face Value. Market Value. 
Ra. Ai. P. Ra. As. P, 
.. 2.80,700 0 0 2,09,006 3 10 


To Purchase for the Barclay Memorial 
Fund .. .. .. 100 0 0 100 0 0 

To Purchase for the P.L. End. Fund . . 7»000 0 0 7«000 0 U 

Total . . 2 , 87,800 “o““0 2 ^ 7706~3 10 

Valuation 

V^io l.'TTNnK Hatog' Docomber, as per ° n . 

Value HJNPS. o/o iua7,Yalua^ Individual 

tion. Account. 

I ASSIATK^ SOilIKTY OF Rs. U.i*. Kb. \a}v} Kh. a.Ii*. 


ASSIATK^ SOilIKTY OF 
HFNOAL. 

Pkuuaxest Keeekve. 

3^0/0 O. Loan No. 1.>511U, 

1842-13 

3^0/0 O. Loan No. 21t«ll. 

18fU-53 

3i% O. Loan No. 210812, 
W51-S5 

.11% ( 1. Loan No. 020514, 1879 
.^o/oO. Loan No. 020518, 1879 
lio/o (1. Loan No. 0m715. 
18B0-97 

3.Wo O. Jjoaii Part of No. 
H37428, 1895 ... 

TKIIPORAKr Kesickve. 
SAOfo O. Loan Part of No. 
337428, 1835 

3^0/0 <1. Loan No. 238811^ 
19lXM)l 

34<>/o O. Loan No. 23833B, 
19U0-01 

Publication Fumh. 

340/0 O. Loan Part of No. 
337428,1833 

Huildiko Frwii. 

340^ O. Loan Pai't of No. 
%f7428,1865 

PicNBiuN Fund. 

34*'/o (L Loan Pai’t of No. 
U2O540, 1879 ... 

HarcijAt Memuhial Fund. 

17U071, 

340/0 (i. Loan No. 2207081 
1854-66 1 

340/0 O. Loan No. 864795, 
1835 .. 

Hir William Jokes Memo- 
rial Ford. 

340/0 a. Loan of 1851-65 ... 

B40/0 a. Loan of 19004)1 

Akkakdalk MbMOR1AL*Fu]ID, 
84% 0 . Loan of 1812^ . 

Permankhi' Library £kix»\v- 
MENl' FuRD. 

34 % (J Loon No. 2B0065, 

81 % U. Loan Nos!'2B1119 ai^d 
SniW, 1854-66 


7.5'3’- I * ' 

I I 

I 1- 91 0 I^VSIIB IB 10 3 e^j| 

75<^ I 


I aB,51B|lo u ■fi.raJ uj I) 13,180 


<5'’- ll;iH8 a 0 16/JIX) o 0 3.K1 11: » 

8^774 0 0 184X)0 0 0 S-iiSVlO' " 

^■3'- 1,SaBui 0 1|870 B 0 3fl61»;o 


75.af- 1 
75®. 


461 9^ (/ 800 0 0 148^11 


] i^l!B6lO 0 8(000 0 0 744flj« 

e 

73/3^. 2^165 10 0 8,000 0 0 7^^ ** 


0 TIM 0 0 1,786^^ 


2;10^B416 da;7Q,706 qid 


Rteetjite and DUUmramentt, 
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STATEMKNT No. 19. 
Account (QovmmeiU Seturiiiea). 


Cr. 

Faci* V.iluL*. 

Rb. As. r. 

Balanoo aa par Balance Sheet ..2,87,800 0 0 

Leer Depreciation on Inveetmente Re- 
valued on 3lBt December, 1927 


im. 


Muikl'l Vniiu;, 

Rs. As. P. 
2,10,334 If) 0 

HO,371 4 10 


Total .. 2,87 .8(Ki 0 0 3,7«,70(> 3 10 
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Proeeedinge AJS,B. for 1927 


STATEMENT No. 20. 

19 B 7 ‘ ( 1 ^) Investment 


Dr. 


To Balaiiod from last Aooouut • • 


To Profits realized oo Sale of W. Bonds . . 
To Appreciation War Bonds revalued on 
31-12-1927 


Face Value. 
Rs. As. P. 
20,000 0 0 


Market Value. 

Ks. As. P. 

20*320 14 2 
322 4 II 

3S6 8 11 


Total .. 20.000 0 0 21.035 12 0 


FINDS. 


Hlt.1 

Docemlier, 
1U27, V'aLua- 
tiuii. 


Valuation ivm | 

I per War Uoiidi 
I Aecoujit. 


Appnu isilion 
on l)e- 
L'l'tiiher. 


TKUPOKAUr lihSElCVL. 

Hb.10,1101),. 5.1o|o W. Bondh of IHsia It'., 
105/8- «/o 

Total Ha •». 




. 

- 

— 

. lu. 

j 

A. 

pj Jt». 

A. r 

Ks. 

10^50 

U 

0 lujtn 

7 1 

IlHll 

1 iU/HOjU 

0 10.1H3 

7 1 

Slfti 


STA'fEMENT No. 21. 

1927 - ( 2 ) Investment Acconnt 

For Staff 


Dr. 

To Balaaoe firom last Aooount . . 

To Deposits daring the jwar .. .. 

To Interest realised for 1126 . . • 


Rs. As. f- 
2,663 4 0 

843 4 6 
60 0 2 


8,466 8 8 



HeceipU and Du^raments. 


STATEMENT No. 20. 

Account (WarBonda). 


Cr. 


By Sale Frooeeds of 5*% W. Bonds 
1928 Rs. 10,000/- F. Value.. 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


of 


Face Value. 
Rs. As. P, 

10,00u I) 0 
10,000 C 0 


Total .. 20.000 0 0 


% 


STATEMENT No. 21, 

(Savings Bank Deposit, Imperiai Bank o/ India). 

Provideiit Fund. 


Cr. 


By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


|XX7 




Market Value. 
Rs. As. P. 

10,485 12 0 
10,550 0 0 


21,035 12 0 


im. 


Ks, Ab. i\ 
^,450 8 8 


Total 


3,456 8 8 
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Procudinge A.8.B. for 1927. 


STATEMENT No. 22. 

1U27. (4-) Investment Account 

Dp. 

Ra. Aa. P. 

To Balance from last Account .. .. 20,000 0 0 

Totai. . . 20,000 0 n 


STATEMENT No. 23. 

mr. Cash 


Dp 


To Balance from last Aocount 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Oriental Publication f^nd No. 1 # 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Func 
Account 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account 
Servants* Pension Fund Account 
Building Fund Account 
Provident Fund Account 
Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 
Annandale Memorial Fund Account 
Permanent Library Endowment Func 
Account 

Publication Fund Aocount 
Fixed Deposit Aocount (London) 

Personal Account 
War Bond Account . . 


Re. Aa P. 

19,268 10 6 
8,260 0 0 

3.000 0 0 
6,800 0 0 

6.000 0 0 
17 6 0 
70 0 0 

466 0 0 
443 3 9 
04 4 0 
04 11 0 

10,473 0 0 
1,063 3 1 
840 0 0 
30,867 14 0 
10,486 12 0 


Rs. .As. P. 
3,680 3 n 


98,103 0 3 


Total 


1,01,783 12 9 



Reeeipta and DUbunments, 
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STATEMENT No. 22. 

{Fixed Depostf, Imperial Bank of India). 1927. 


Cr. 

Hr. Ah. P. 

By Balance aa per Balance Sheet . . . . 20,(i(N) 0 0 

Totai .. 20,(KMi 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 23. 

Account* V,tJ!7> 


Cr, 


Us. As. y* 


ISy Asiatio Society of Bengal . . • 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 
Do. do. No. 2 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac- 
count • • e e * * * 

Provident Fund Account 
Annandale Memorial Fund Account 
Permanent Library Endowment Fom 
Account 

Publication Fund Account . . 

Fixed Deposit Account (London) 

Personal Account . . 

Savings Bank Deposit Fund Account 

investment Aeoonnt 

War Bond Account . . 


68,128 6 6 
8,203 0 6 
1,991 15 8 
3,720 0 

4,168 1 C 
43 3 0 
288 12 (I 

5,618 fl 6 
1,385 2 6 
444 11 4 
1,447 2 3 
843 4 6 
7,100 0 0 
322 4 11 


Balance . , 


Rs. Aa. P. 


93,704 6 II 
7,!«9 S 10 


1,01,788 12 0 


Total 
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Proceedings A.8,B, ior 1927. 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

1927 • Bdidnot 


LIABILITIES. 

Rb. Ab. P. Kb. Ab, P. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal 1,84,408 12 7 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 . . 18,426 9 0 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account .. 16,914 10 3 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account . . 521 2 8 

Servants' Pension Fund Account 1,610 110 

Building Fund Account . . 11 ,286 12 6 

Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publication, 

Calcutta .. .. .. 416 0 0 

International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture ., .. .. 4,424 7 8 

Akbarnama Reprint Account .. .. 7,764 10 8 

Provident Fund Account .. .. 3,456 8 8 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 2,444 10 0 

Annandale Memorial Fund Account . . 2,589 5 0 

Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account 5,263 2 0 

Publication Fund Account .. 18,448 6 3 

Personal Account . . . . . . 67 8 9 

2,77,121 12 4 

Total .. 2,77,121 12 4 


Wi) huvu oxamiiK'd tliu above Balance Shuut 
and thu appeiidtid detailed urrounttf with the 
Booktt and ^ oiiohern prebCiitod to uh and certify 
that they are in accordance therewith, and sot 
forth correctly the pohition of the Society as at 
31st Deeeuiber, 1927. 

Puil'K, Watrkiiocsk, Pbat Sl I’o., 

Valmtta, Auditorij 

Jannnru^ iSrd, VM Chftrterefl A rcountanfit. 



Reezififi and Dishurnfimenfs. 
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STATEMENT No. 24. 




SheM. 



1927. 

ASSRTS. 





Rh. As. 

P. 

Rs As. V, 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 

2.(41 12 

4 


Arabic and Peraian Manuacripto Fund 




Account 

7,240 « 

9 


Fixed Deposit Account (London) 

9.508 11 

9 


Fixed Deposit (Calcutta) 

20,000 0 

0 


investment Account •• 

2.16,334 15 

0 


War Bond Account 

10,560 0 

0 


Savings Bank Deposit Fund Account 

3,456 8 

8 




— 2 

,69.132 6 0 

Caah Account 



7,989 5 10 


Total 

• * 2,77,121 12 4 


riAINl PaASHAD, 

Honorary Treasurer. 

< 




[APPENDIX IV.] 

Abstract Proceedings Oonncil, 1927. 

(Bub 48 f.) 

Advertising— 

Recommendations Finance Committee of 25-2-27. Accept, except 
recommendation re : Flash-light. 

Resolved that the Council does not approve of advertising on the 
Society’s Building. 

Also resolved that the General Secretary communicate with the 
French Motor Car Go., for their present intention regarding proponed 
lease 

No. 8. 28*2-27- 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 27-5-27. Recommendation ; Agents 
have been written to; no action. Accepted by Council. 

No. 10. 30-r,-27. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 23-9-27. Letter from Messrs. India 
Publicity Service regarding payment of arrears. Recommendation : 
The Treasurer to write. Accepted by Council. 

No. 8. 2(1-9-27. 

Fiaanoe Comraittoe No. 3 (d) of 23-9-27. Enquiries from Mmsiw. 
Garg Brothers about (1) the erection of illiiminatod signs uiid (2) 
the lease of a portion of the Society’s land for building purposes. 
Recommendation ; Decline (1). Ask for definite proposals about (*). 
The maximum lease to be for 20 years and any building e^teu to 
become the property of the Society on the expiry of the lease. 

Accepted by Council. „ . 

No. 8. zo-J--/. 

Finance Committee No, 4 of 28-10-27. Letter from Mcbwh. «.u:« 
Brothers with reforenee to iUnminated advertisements. 
tion: The committee does not recommend acooptenco. Aoceptocl 

31-10-27. 

Associate Members— 

Quinquennial rc-olection two Associate Members, liorro Jo an 
andAnaatakrishnaShastri. Order: Put up for ro-eloetion ^ 

No. 4. ' ' 

Letter from Mr. B. N. Vasu requestmg that ^’o^dinwy 

may not be removed from the member list of the S ^ ^ 

membership to temuDate and resolved ^ * ’ societv 

recommended for election as an Associate Member o ► 28-3-27, 

No. 8 (b). 

Annual Meeting— , ^ ^ at 

Annual Report. Approved, Future inclusion of ahor 
the end recommended. 31-1-27. 

No. 12. 

Annual Meeting. Arrangements approved. 

No. 13. 


31-1-27. 
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Letter Private Secretary to H.E. the Governor of Bengal regarding 
Dress for Annual Meeting. Record. 

No. 2. 28-2-27. 

Invitation to H.E. the Governor of Bengal for the Annual Meeting. 
The General Secretary to arrange. 

No. 18. 28-11-27. 


At Homb — 

Letter Private Secretary to H.E. the Governor of Bengal, intimating 
acceptance by H.E. of the invitation to an At Home and Secre- 
tary's report concerning the latter. Record. 

No. 5. 28-2-27. 

Report At Home *’ on March 5th. Record. Unanimously resolveil 
to place on record the Counil's hearty thanks to Sir R. N. Mookerjee for 
his generous action in this matter. Also resolved to send the usual 
letter of welcome to the new Governor, with a request to accept the 
patronship of the Society. 

No. 1. 28-3-27. 

Letters of thanks to, and from. Sir R. N. Mookerjee. Record. 

No. 1. 26-4-27. 

Btbuotheoa Indio a— 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 of 22-4-27. The question 
Mr. Ivanow’s remuneration. Recommend to Council that Mr. Ivanow’a 
remuneration be increased by Rs. 60/- per month with effect from 
the current month, to be met from O.F. Fund, No. 1. Accepted 
by Council. 

No. 9. 25-4-27. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (d) of 27-5-27. Payment of Saiary to 
a typist for Mr. B. De. Recommendation : Recommend that the co8t 
be met from O.P. Fund, No. 2. Mr. De to make his own arrangements 
and to submit previous estimate. Accepted by Council. 

No. 10. 30-5-27. 

Proposal from Prof. W. Caland to publish the Tandya Mahabrahmana 
(English Translation) in the Bibliotheca Indica, Find out remuneration 
required. 

No. 7. 27-6-27. 

I^etter from Sir George Grierson regarding the proposed publication 
of a Kashmiri work of the 15th century and also the financing of the 
Kashmiri Dictionary. Ask for the MS. Accept printer’s revised 
rates for the clictionaiy. 

No. 8. 27-6-27. 

Letter from Mr. Mohommod Habib requesting publication of "Kha- 
zainui Futuh ” (translation) in the BilUotheca Indica, Decline. 

No. 7. 26-7-27. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 22-7-27. Index for Mr. B. De’** 
Tabaqat i-Akbari. Recommendation : The arrangement for the indeK 
to be left with the General Secretary and Mr. B. De. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 13. 26-7-27. 

Letter from the Assistant Registrar, Calcutta University with 
reference to the reprinting of **Advaita Brahma Siddhi.’’ Not to 
bo reprinted by the Sociefty. Perznft reprint by University if source 
suitably acknowledged. 

No. 6. 31-10-27. 
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Letter from Lt..Col. Sir T. W. Haig with roforonco to a preface to 
Muntakhab-ul-Lubab in the Bibliotheca Indka. Accept Jt. Philological 
Secretary’s recommendation, remuneration Rs. 100/-. 

No. 5. 28-11-27. 

Offer by Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain to edit Tarikh-i -Mubarak Shahi ” 
in the Bibliotheca Indica without remuneration. Accept with thanks 
No. 19. 28-11-27 


OOMMITTBKS — 

Constitution Committees for 1927/28. 

The General Secretary to circulate the present constitution of commit- 
tees ; Committees as at present constituted to be maintained pending 
re-oonstitution. 

No. 12(a). 28-2-27 

Constitution various Committees for 1927/28. 

The following Committees of 1926/27 are earned over from the previ- 
ous year 


PMication Committee, 


President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 
Philological Secretary. 

Jt. Philological Secretary. 
Biological Secretary. 
Physical Science Secretary. 
Anthropological Secretary. 
Medical Secretary. 

Library Secretary. 

Sir C. C. Ghose* 


> Ex-officio Members. 


Library Committee. 


President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 
Philological Secretary. 

Jt. Philological Secretary, 
Biological (dietary. 
Physical Science Secretary. 
Anthropological Secretary. 
Medical Secretary. 

Library Secrctaiy. 

Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Percy Brown. 


Ex-officio 


Members. 




Finance Committee. 

President. ) 

Treasurer. j Ex-officio Members. 

General Secretary. ) 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Mr. J. C. Mitra. 

Mr. A. R. Bery. 

Lease Committee. 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Sir G. C. Ghose. 

Mr. A. R. Bery. 


j Ex-officio Members. 
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Ex-offioio Members 


InBuranee Oommittee. 

President. 

Treasurer 
General Secretary. 

Lt..Col. N. P. Barwell. 

N. Ottena. 

Thornton Jones. 

(Capt. B. A. Westbrook to be consulted.) 

Dr, Annandak Memorial OommiUee. 

President. \ 

Treasurer. [ Ex-officio Members. 

General Secretary. 1 

Major R. B. S. Sewell. 

Barclay Memorial Bides CommiUee, 

President. 

Treasurer. [ Ex-officio Members. 

General Secretary. 5 

Major B. B. S. Sewell. 

Sir William Jones' Medal Committee, 

President. ^ 

Treasurer. > Ex-offioio Members. 

General Secretary. ) 

Major B. B. S. Sewell 

Note: Messrs. Thornton Jones and Westbrook have left Indin 
Order : Reappoint all who are at present in Calcutta. 

No. 2. 28-3-27. 

C0N0RATXJL4TI0NS AND THANKS— 

On proposal of Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose unanimously resolved (o 
convey the Councirs congratulations to MM. H. P. Shastri at the 
occasion of his receiving the Honorary Doctor's degree from the Dacca 
University. 

No. 12 (c). 28-2-27. 

Dr. Horn’s Binding of a Manuscript. Councirs thanks to be convey(*d 
to Dr. Hora. 

No. 12 (d). 28-2-27. 

Letter from Dr. S. L. Hora intimating absence from Calcutta. Accepi 
Recommendation Finance Committoe of 22-4-27. Extract : Recom- 
mend to Council acceptance of Dr. Horn’s resignation with an expression 
of regret and of cordial thanks to him for the valuable service renden^l 
to the Society os Treasurer for the past two years ; also reoomm&ml 
that Dr. Baini Prashad be invited to accept the Treasurership. 

No. 9. 26-4-27. 

Letter of thanks from Mr. P. C. Lyon with reference to the resolution 
passed on the death of Hr. F. E. Pargiter. Record. 

No. 17 (a) 26-7-27. 

Return of the General Secretary from leave. Record, with tl»e 
Council’s cordial thanks to Dr. Christie for his valuable work in tlte 
interest of the Society during the G«aeral Secretary’s absence. 

No. 1. 28-11-27. 

Presentation to the Society of a copy of “ An IntroductioD to Medic..d 
Protozoology” by its author Lt.-Gol. R. Knowles, and a copy 
“Santal Folk Tales” by its author Rev. P.O. Bodd^ Congratuls* 
tions and thanks to the aonors. ^ 

No. 2. 10-12-27. 
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C0T7N0II»— 

Signatures signifying formal acceptance of election as Council Mem- 
bers for 1927. And specimen signatures for the Bank. Record. 

No. 3. 28-2-27. 

Letter from Dr. S. L. Hora intimating absence from Calcutta. 

Accept. Recommendation Finance Committee of 22-4-27. 

Extract : Recommend to Councial acceptance of Dr, Horn’s resigna- 
tion with an expression of regret and of cordial thanks to him for the 
valuable services rendered to the Society as Treasurer for the past two 
years; also recommend that Dr. Baini Prashad be inviteil to accept 
the Treasurerdiip. 

With a view to the requirements of the Society’s Bankers, rosolveil 
to recommend to Council to pass a formal resolution to the oiTect that 
the General Secretary (Mr. Johan van Manen) be authorised to ofliciatc 
as Honorary Treasurer to the Society until such clato as the new 
Treasurer assumes his functions. 

No. 9. 25-4-27. 


Report regarding the General Secretary’s health. Resolved that the 
General Secretary be granted six months* leave with continuation of 
full compensation altowanee from lat May, or such subsequent date ns 
he may avail himself of it, and that he be given* an honorarium of 
Rs. 4,000. 

No. 13 (a). 25-4-27. 

Letters of thanks from the General Secretary and Di. S. L. Hora 
Record. 

No. 1 . 30-5-27. 

Resignation of Biological Secretary. Dr. S. L. Hora to bo invited to 
act as Natural History Secretary (Biology) in place of Lt.-Gol. B. B. S. 
Sewell resigned. 

No. 2 . 25-7-27. 

Letter from Dr. S. K, Chatterji intimating absence from Calcutta. 
Record. 

No. 3. 25-7-27. 

Acceptance by Dr. 8 . L. Hora of the Natural History (Biology) 
Secretaryship. Record. 

No. 1 . 29-8-27. 

Resignation of Biological Secretary. Accept. Ask Lt.-Col. Sowell to 
accept the appointment. To be proposed to the ne^t Ordinary 
Monthly Meeting by the Council (Rule 13). ^ 

No. 13. 

Fixing date of the next Council and Committee meetings. 3Ut 
Ootobm, 1927. 2^ 

No. o. 

Date next Committee and Council Meetings. December ^ 27 

N"©. 10 . ^ 

Oflloiating arrangoments for Treasurer^ip. Lt.-CoL H. B. & 
to officiate as Honorary Treasurer during the absence of 

Pr^^. 31-10-27. 

Mo. 18. 

Informal consideration of the Composition of Council to 19.^-2 J. 

After discussion, the foUowing list of 
next years' Council was plao^ before the meeting for c 

Presidont .. .. Dr. U. N. Brahmsclmri. 

Vice-President .. .. Dr. W. A. K. Chnstie. 

Ditto. .. Sir B. N. Mookerjeo. 
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Vico-President . . 

Ditto. 

General Secretary 

Treasurer 

Phil. Secretary . . 

Jt. Phil. Secretary 

Nat. Hist. Secy. (Biology) . 

Ditto. (Phys. Sci.) 
Anthropological Secretary . 
Medical Secretary 
Library Secretary 
Member of Council 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Sir Devaprasad Sarvadbikary. 
Dr. E. H. Pascoe. 

Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Dr. Baiui Prashad. 

MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain. 
Lt.-Col. B. B. S. Sewell. 

Dr. C. V. Raman. 

Rev. P. O. Bodding. 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. 

Lt.-GoL N. F. Barwell. 

Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose. 

B. L. Mitter, Esq. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji. 

J. H. Lindsay, Esq. 

B. De, Esq. 

H. E. Stapleton, Esq. 


Resolved : That the General Secretary do print and circulate to the 
Members of the Council the list of the Council as at present constituted, 
together with the new list placed before the meeting, and provideil 
with a blank column for additional names ; that thesel ists be returned 
to the General Secretary within a week of date of issue ; that a list w 
compiled of the candidates Snally proposed and be placed before the 
next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 

No. 21. 28-11-27. 


Council nomination for 1928-29. 

The General Secretary reported that 17 Council members hail 
returned the list of candidates circulated, duly signed and unanimously 
approved without any alternative suggestions. 

Resolved to accept the list placed before the Council in the Novem- 
ber Meeting and to order it to be sent out to the Resident Members, 
as prescribed in Rule 44. 

No. 10. 19-12-27. 

Officiating arrangements Treasurer. Resolved that the General 
Secretary (Mr. Johan van Manen) be authorised to officiate as Honorary 
Treasurer to the Society during the absence of the Honorary Trea- 
surer, Dr. Baini Prashad, from December 16th, 1927 onwards until 
notification of the latter’s return to Calcutta and resumption or 
oiUco* « A V A 

No. 11 (b). 19.12-27 

Exchanges— 

Library Committeo No. 3 of 26-4-27. Bequests for Exchange of 
publications from : 

(a) Transvaal Museum, Pretoria. 

Order : Journal, Memoirs. 

(&) F. M. S. Museum, Kuala Lumpur. 

Order : Journal, Memoirs. 

(c) Andhra Historical Society, Rajahmundry. 

Order : Journal. 

Confirmed by Council. 

No. 4. 


25-4-27. 


Library Committee No.' 2 of 27-0-«7. Request for 
Deuischer Seefisoherei-Verein, Berlin. Recommendation: Exenang 
Journal. Confirmed by Council. ^ o- 

No, 3 (a). 27-6-27. 
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Library Committee No. 3 of 27-6-27. Request for exchange from 
Director, Biblioth^que de I’UniveniitS, Tashkenjt. Recommendation : 
Decline. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 3 (b). 27 6.27, 


Library Committee No. 4 of 27-6-27. Request fur exchange from 
Secretary, * Sahityanushilan Samiti,' Raii^ur. Recommendation ; 
Decline. Confirmed by Council 

No. 3 (o). 27-6-27. 


Library Committee No. 6 of 27-6-27. Requeat for oxchango from 
General Secretary, International Institute of Agriculture. Rome. 
Recommendation : Exchange, Journal. Confirmerl by Council. 

No. 3(d). 27-6-27. 

Letter from the Director, Jewish National and University Library, 
Jerusalem, inviting assistance for their Library. Exchange 
No. 8 L5 7-27. 


Library Committee No. 6 of 27-7-27. Request for exch^go from 
U. R. 8. R. Society of Cultural Relations with Forwgn Countries. 
Confirmed by Council 


Hocommendation : Dedine. 
No. 9. 


26-7-27. 


Library Committeo No. 1 of 29-8-27. Letter froAi the Coi>8ul-«eneral 
for Germany, inviting subeoription to, ot exchange with, the “ Litera- 
risches Zentralblatt” Recommendations Exchange with JoumaJ. 

Confirmed by Council 29-8-27. 

No. 4. 

Library Committoe No. 3 of 31-10-27. Request for exchange from 
the Di^tor of the Oeologioal Survey of the Dutch J*"*^*^' 
Bandoeng. Recommendation. Exchange Jonninl. Confirmed by 

Council. 31-10-27. 

No. o. 

Library Committee No. 2 of 28-11-27. Request 
the San Diego Society of Natural History. Recommendation . Deohne. 

Confirmed by Council 28-11-27. 

No. 4. 

Library Ooramittee No. 1 of 19-12-27. Proposal for 
the East Africa and Uganda Natural History bocie y. 
dation ; Decline. Confirmed by Council lU-12-27. 

No, 4, « 


Kluott Pbizb— 

Recommendation of the Elliott Prize Trustees, 
awarded to Mr, Kalipada Biswas. Record. 

No. 8. 


prize fo* 1927 V»e 


28-11-27. 


Forthcoming Congress of the Far Ktiowlcs^and 

Medicine heldin Calcutta in the ’-2®- Jpriate acUo.. by 

9vwA\ to be asked for recommendations as to appropr a 

the Society. 28-3-27. 

No. 8 (e). ,, *l,tt fnrth- 

Beoommendations **“]<>«• Knowles ^ MtHiicine. 

coming Congren of the Far Maiors Knowles and f\3well 

Resold t^t the T K wcepted. , „ 

about the entertainment of the F. E. A. 25-4-27. 

No. 1.1 (b). 
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Letter from Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, Indian Museum 
conoeming the F. E. A. T. M. 

Appoint Major Knowles and Dr. Baini Prashad as Members of any 
joint-committcte that may be formed. 

No. 14 (a). 30-6-27. 

Letter from the Secretary, Local Committee, F. E. A. T. M., regard- 
ing the publication of a history of the A. S. B. for presentation to the 
delegates of the F. E. A. T. M. Sir C. C. Ghose to prepare a pamphlet. 
Major Knowles to report on the finanoial aspects of ttie propos^ en- 
tertainment of the F. E. A. T. M. by the Society and the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum. 

No. 6. 26-7-27. 

The proposed entertainment of the Far Eutern Association of Tropi- 
cal Medicine. Accept proposal to entertain the foreign delegates to 
tea at 4 p.m. on 7th December. 

No. 6. 26-9-27. 

Pamphlet regarding the Society’s activities for presentation to dele- 
gates to the F. E. A. T. M. Accept. 

No. 3. 31-10-27. 

Tea to the Foreign Delegates to the F. E. A. T. M. Accept quota- 
tion of Peliti’s. 

No. 6. 28-11-27. 

Report on the entertainment to the Foreign Delegates of the 
F. E. A. T. M. Record. 

No. 1. 19-12-27. 


Fbi-lows— 

Minutes Meeting of FellowSf January 3rd, submitting the names of 
Lt.-GoL R Knowles, Mr. Johan van Manen, Dr. B. Sahni and Mr. A. 
C. Woolner for recommendation to the Society for election to Fellow- 
ship. Accepted. 

No. 6. 31-1-27. 


Letters of thanks from new Fellows for 
Record. 

No. 7. 


election as Onlinary Fellows. 


28-2-27. 


Finance — 

Auditors Reports. Circulate. 

No. 14 (b). 3M-27. 

Special Finance Committee of 24-1-27. Resolved to accept the 
Treasurer’s 'modifications in the final idlotment of certain securities 
to various funds as shown in the investment account in the financial 
statement for 1926. Accepted by Council. 

No. 6. 31-1-27. 

Budget for 1927. Order : Approved. 

No. 7. 31-1-27. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 6 of 26-2-27, Purohas© 
of 3)% G. P. Notes for Rs. 100/- Face Vidue, for the Barclay Memorial 
Fund. Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer 
to endorse 3^% Government Paper No. 364796 for Rs. 100/- Face 
Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, for sale 
custody. Accept^ by Council. 

No. 8. 28-2-27. 

Finance Committee No. (b) of 24-fi-27. The question of rene^ng 
the Fixed Deposit for Rs. 10,000/- with Imperial Bank of India, 
Recommendation : Renew. Accepted by Council. 

No. 18. 27-6-27. 
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Finance Committee No. 3 (a) of 26-8.27. Payment of minting 
N®- ^2. 29-8-27. 


Finance Comnuttee No. 3 (b) of 26-11.27. Lottorfrom the Honciran 
Treasurer proposing the sale of a portion of the Society’s investments in 
the Temporary Reserve, to meet the expenditure anticipated before the 
end of the current year. Recommendation: Porrow in the first 
instance from current account. Science Congress. Authorise Trensurer 
to sell War Bonds, if and when necessary, to the required amount 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 11. 28-11-27. 


Finance Committee No. 3 (d) of 16-12-27. Old debts and cre«lits 
appearing in the books of the Society, which are being carric^d forward 
year after year. Recommendation; Write off both. Accepted by 
Council. 


No. 6. 


19-12-27. 


Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 15 12-27, Payment of the Society’s 
share to the Provident Fund account for 1927. (A bill for Rs. 443/3/9 
against contribution of the staff to the same amount, is put up.) 
Recommendation : Pay. Accepted by Council. 

No. 6. 19-12-27. 


Finance Committee No. 4 of 15-12-27. Recommended that in future 
years budget estimates be discussed in the December Council. Accept- 
ed by Council. 

No. 6. 19-12-27. 


1^’UBNITUBB— 

Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 23-9-27. Proposal from Messrs. 
Geatetner & Co., Ltd., regarding the office Duplicator. Rceommonda- 
iion : Decline. Accepted by Council. 

No. 8. 20-9-27. 


Honobaby Fellows— 

Proposal Mr. G. H. Tipper to recommend that His Excellency 
Lord Lytton bo elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society. Accept. 

No. 3. 31-1-27. 

Letter Private Secretary to H.E. the Govoraor of Bengal intimating 
acceptance of election of H.E. as an Honorary Follow. Rcconl. 

No 1. • 28-2-27. 

Rcoommendation by Jt# Philological Secretary for the ©lection of 
Prof. Snouck Hurgronje as an Honorary Follow. Propow at next 
Monthly General Meeting. 

No. 2. 30-"»-27. 

Recommendation of the Jt. Philological Secretary to elect Lt.-t’ol. 
Sir T. W. Haig an Honorary Fellow. To be proposed by the Council to 
the next Ordinary General Meeting. 

No. 14. 26-9-27. 


the General Secretary, Indian Science 

31-1-27. 


Indian Scibkoe Gonqbess— 

Letters of thanks from 
Congress. Record. 

No. 1. 

ForUusoming Indiaa Soionoe Congress to be held 
the winter 1&7/28. Majors Knowles and Sewell to be askorP for 
recominendatioDS as to appropriate action by tho Society. 

No. 8 (e). 


28-3-27. 
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Recommendations Majors Knowles and Sewell regarding the forth- 
coming Indian Science Oongress. Resolved that the recommendaiionR 
of Majors Knowles and Sewell with reference to the entertainment of 
the T.S.C. be accepted. 

No. 13 (b). 25-4-27. 

Report of an Annual Grant of Rs. 500/- from the Bombay University 
towards the Indian Science Congress. Record. 

No. 14 27-6-27. 

Letter from the General Secretary, Indian Science CongresSj intimat- 
ing resignation of Lt.-Col. H. W. Acton os Local Secretary of the 
I.S.C. Major Knowles to invite Major E. W. O’Gorman Kirwan to 
accept the office. 

No. 17 (b). 25 7-27 

Letter from the Chairman, Local Committee, Indian Science Con- 
gress, Session 1928, regarding financial assistance for the forthcoming 
Congress. Record. 

No. 7. 28 11-27. 

Reprint Proceedings of the First Indian Science Congress, 1914, 
for distribution to the 1 5th Congress. Reprint. 

No. 17. 28-11-27. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (a) of 16-12-27. The Society’s Contribution 
to the Indian Soience Congress for 1927. Recommendation : Thai 
Rs. 800/- be Contribute<l. Accepted by Council. 

No. 6 . 19-12-27. 


iNSUKANCJS — 

Finance Committee No. 4 (c) of 27-6-27. Insurance. Recommen- 
dation : Report to Council. Accepted by Council. 

No. 10. 30-6-27. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 22-7-27. One of the Society’s Fire 
Policies taken out from the Lancashire Insurance Co., for Rs. 26,000 
(MSS., Documents and Pictures) has been renewed from the 6 th ins- 
tant for a period of one year, at Rs. 31-4. Recommendation : Record. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 13, 25-7-27. 

Recommendations Insurance Committee, of 20-10-27 : — 

(1) That insurance should be effected with only one company- the 
Commercial Union. 

(2) That the Finance Committee and the Council should determine 
what sum the Society can afford to spend on insurance so that the In- 
surance Committee may be enabled to prepare a detailed scheme. 

(3) That Rs. 1,000 would be a reasonable sum. 

(4) That the new scheme should include. 

(o) A comprehensive fire policy covering all the Society’s property 
(except pictures, the risk to which, in the opinion ot the Coni- 
mitteo, is not commensurate with the premium payable) anil 
especially covering the stock of publications. 

( 6 ) A policy covering the risk of destruction of any kind by not or 
civil commotion. 

(c) An earthquake policy covering the building only. 

( 6 ) That a clause should be inserted in the fire policy allowing 
lending of books, MSS., and documents in accordance with the Society 

Council Order : Recommendations^ to be further considered 
framing 1928 budget. Tenders to be asked for when insurance sene 

is approved. * 07 

No. 10 . 31.10-27. 
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Finance Committee No. 3 of 28-]0>27. Recommendations of the 
Insurance Committee. That, when framing the budget estimates for 
1928 the Council consider the possibility of increasing the allotment 
under the head of insuranee from Bs. 500 to Ks 1,000. 

Council order: Recommendations to bo further considered when 
framing 1928 budget. Tenders to be asked for when insurance scheme 
is approved. 

NoT 10. 3M0-22. 


Invitations— 

Invitation from the University of Toronto to participate in their 
Centenary Celebrations. Mr. G. H. Tipper to be invited to represent 
the Society. ^ 

No. 3. 

Letter from the Secretary, 17th International Congress of Orientalists, 
Oxford. Send a copy to Momliers. 

No. 3. 30-5-27. 

Bulletin concerning the 17th International Congress of Orientalists, 

Oxford. Record. - 

No. 6. 25-7-27. 

Representation of the Society at the Sevouloenth International 
Congress of Orientalists, Oxford. Bring up again in J 
Xo. 3. 

Invitation from the Committee, Marcdin Berthelot Centeiiar> 
Celebration, to send a representative. Request Dr. 1). M. Hose <> r 

present the Society. 29-8-27 

Iff O. 3. 

Invitation to the Fifth AU-India Oriental Conforenoa Bring up 

again at March Council Meeting. 19-12-27. 

Lkase— , I X XI 

Recommendation Finance Committee of 25-2-27. ™ 

General Secretary communicate with the Frpuch Motor Ca -t 
their prosont intention regarding proposed Irase. 28-2-27. 

No. 8. 

See also Advertising, No. 8. of 26-9-27. 

Lkctubbs— , 

Report visit and lecture of Prof. Edgerton of the a e nive , 
Record. 31-1-27. 

Oiiestion of Public Lectures. Sir C. C. Chose and U.-l*»l- N. F. 
Barwell are appointed as a Sub-Committee to make 
No. 7. 

Interim Report by the Lecture Sub-Committoe. Roconi. 

fnUl Report on Public Lectures. Recot.1. Invito Dr. Koestcr 

officially. 20-S-27. 

Xo. 11. 


Interim report on Public Leoturoe, Record. 
Xo. 3. 


2G 9-27. 


Letter from Dr. Ko«ter saUell to arrange to report 

arranged for the 24th January, 1928. Col. uarweu 

further. 19-12-27- 

Xo. 11 (a). 
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Libbart— 

Library Committee No. 4 of 25-4-27. Letter from Mr. Haricharan 
Qhosh (an ordinary Resident Member) requesting permission to take 
out certain starred and reference books from the Library. Recommen- 
dation : Recommend to Council to decline the request. Confirmed by 
Council. 

No. 7. 25-4-27. 

Library Secretary’s statement regarding the present condition of the 
Library. Recommendation. Refer to Council. 

No. 2. 30-5-27. 

Library Secretary’s statement regarding the present condition of tho 
Library. Library Secretary is authorised to get estimates for binding 
and repairing the elephant and double elephant volumes. 

No. 6. 30-6-27. 

Request from Secretary to the Corporation inviting subscription to 
the Municipal Gazette. Ask for it free. 

No. 4 (o). 27-6-27. 

Library Committee No. 3 of 29-8-27. Exhaustion of the budget 
provision for Library. Recommendation : Finance Committee to con- 
sider question of further allotment. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 13. 29-8-27. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 23-9-27. The question of supple- 
mentary grants for expenditure on library books. Recommendation : 
that an additional grant bo made of Rs. 1,500 under the head ** Library 
books,” the amount to be reappropriated from the head steel 
shelving.” Accepted by Council. 

No. 8. 26-9-27. 


Library Catalooub — 

Finance Committee No. 3 of 27-6-27. Consideration regarding the 
publication of the proposed revised Library Catalogue. Postpone. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 10. 30-6-27. 


Suggestion from Dr. Baini Prashad regarding the Library Catalogue. 
A Sub-Committee of Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell and Dr, Prashad to report 
to the next meeting of Council on the question of an Author Catalogue 
of the printed books in European languages. ^ 

No. 4. 30-5-27. 

Sub-Committee’s report on Library Catalogue. Adopt. Re-appoint 
clerk on Rs. 80 per month. 

No. 2. 27-6-27. 


Report of Progress of Library Catalogue. 
Record. 

No. 4. 


Recommendation : 


26-7-27. 


Library Endowment Fund— 

Letter, Private Secretary to H.E. the Governor of Bengal intimating 
the sanction by H.E, of a grant of Rs. 600/- to the Library Endowment 
Fund. Convey the CounciPs thanks. 

No. 6. 28-2.587. 

ReoonunMidation Finance Connmttoo No. 2 of 26j^OT. Report 
Honorary Tieaeurer regarding the Permanent Library Fund. Becom- 
mendation: That the Treasurer be authorised to purchase Govern- 
ment Paper {aj%) of the. Face Value of Rs. 6,000/- frmn c^ m 
the Permanent Library Fund and tnat the sonp sent to the 
Imperial Bank of India for safe custody. Accepted by Coun<^ 

No. 4. 28-8-27. 
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Library Secretary s Btatement regarding the present condition of the 
Library. Library Endowment Fund Circular to be recirculated with 
Library Secretary’s additional note. 

No. 6. 30-6-27. 

Library Endowment Fund Ciiculara. lasuo. Library Secretary to 
address the Private Secretary to H.E. the Viceroy. 

No. I. 27-6-27. 

Library Committee No. 8 of 27-6-27. Library Endowment Fund 
Circulars. Recommendation : Isssue. ('onfirmed by Council. 

No. 19. 27-6-27. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (a) of 23-9-27. Purchase of 3|% O.P. 
Notes for Ra. 6,000/- Face Value for the Pormanoni Library Endow- 
mont Fund of the Society. Recommendation; Kosulvcd to recom- 
mend to Council to nuthoriae the Tieasuror to endorse^ 3J% (lovem- 
ment Paper No. 230065 of 1864-65 for Rs. 6,000/- Fuoe Viilue, to 
the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, for safe cuslody. 
Acoeptod by Council. 

No. 8. 26-0-27. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (a) of 25-11-27. Loiter from the Library 
Secretary regarding funds available in tho Permanunt Library Endow- 
ment Fund of tho Society. Recommendations Invest Rs. 2,000/- 
Covemmont Paper, 1864-1855; advance necessary bah.iicc 
from Society’s current account, and refund from aoerning interest. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 11. 28-11-27. 


Loan of Manuscripts — 

Notices from the First Subordinate Judge, Monghyr, regarding 
certain books and MSS. belonging to tho Society. Consult Sir C. C. 
Ghose. 

No. 9. 30-6-27. 


Application from the Honorary Secretary, Anjuinaii-i-Taniqqi-i-iirdu 
for tho loon of a Manuscript. Lend on bond of Rs. 400/-. 

No. 6. 27-6-27. 


Report on Manuscript lent out from the Society. Record. Lend 
Sanskrit Manuscript A. 16 to Treasurer for one month. 

No. 17. 27-6-27. 


Report on manuscripts lent. MSS. on loan on bonds imperfectly 
executed to be recalled. Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary io instruct tho 
office concerning details of bond execution. 

No 12. 26-7-27. 

Request (a) Editor Gaokwad’s Oriental Scries and Oricnl4il Libruriaii 
Baroda, (b) Dr. N. N. Law, for the extension of the period of the 
loan of manuscripts. Lend on fresh bonds for 3 months. 

No. 6. 29-8-27. 

Application from Mr. V. Bhattaoharya for tho loan of Tibetan 
Xylographs. Decline. 

No. 8. 29-8-27. 


Report on Manuscripts Isnt. Record. 20 8 27 

No. 10. 

Further appUoation from B&. V. Bhattaoharya regarding the loan 
of Tibetan Xylographs. Decline. 011 . 0.27 


Report on Maansoripts lent. Record. 
No. 4. 


26-9-27. 
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Report on Manuscripts lent. Bequest Mr. B. L. Mitter to suggest 
stops for the recovery of MSS. from Messrs. Khuda Bakhsh and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

No. 8. 31-10-27. 

Report on Manuscripts lent. Accept. 

No. 10. 28-11-27. 

Report on Manuscripts lent. Record. 

No. 11 (d). 19-12-27. 

Letter from the Library Secretary concerning certain Library 
matters, Messrs. Khuda Bakidi and Kalam Azad to be written to 
by registered letter demanding return of the MSS. ; if the MSS. are 
not returned or an explanation received within throe days of receipt 
the matter to be placed in the hands of the Society’s solicitors. 

No. 11 (c). 19-12-27. 

Manuscbiptb— 

Report find Rajasthani MSS. Record. 

No 8 (d). 28-3-27. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 27-5-27. MSS. purchase recommenda- 
tion : Continue current practice. Accepted by Council 

No. 10. 30-6-27. 


Mbmbership— 

Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 26-1-27. Bad debts written off 
during the year, 1926, on account of Deaths, Resignations, Rule 40. 
Recommendation : Approve. Accepted by Council. 

No. 7. 31-1-27. 

Letter Chief Justice of Bengal, accepting invitation to join the 
Society. Record. 

No. 4. 28-2-27. 

Recommendations of the Finance Committee. Accept. Apply rules 
in cases where members are in arrears. 

No. 13. 25-7-27. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (c) of 15-12-27. Arrears of members 
subscriptions during the year on account of deaths, resignations, 
etc. (Rules 38 and 40) and adjustments. Recommendation : Write 
off both. Accepted hy Council 

No. 6. 19-12-27. 


Memorials— 

Sir William Jones Memorial A draft of proposed rules to be circu- 
lated to Members of Committee. 

No. 12(b). 28-2-27. 

/ Question of Customs Duty on the Bust of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
which is expected in the beginning of July. Claim exemption, the 
Society’s rooms being a “ public place.” » « a* 

Na 16. 

Report on the question of Castoms Duty on the Bust ol Sir AsutoBh 
Mukherjee. Record. 

No. 11. 26-7-27. 

Recommendations of the Medals Committee. Accept with Prof. 
Raman’s amendment: “The General Secretary will also place wfore 
the Board for consideration detailed statements of the work or 
ments of any other canditate submitted by any Fellow of the 
No. 2. 26-9-27. 
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/ Finance Committee No. 3 (e) of 23-9-27. Letter from Mmara m-.*- 
& Co., regi^ing the marble pedcBtal for Sir Asutosh Mukherioe^ SSt* 
Recommendation : Accept with thanks. Accepted by Coundl ^ 

*• 2'6.»-28. . 
Suggestion from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari that the award of th» Hi, 
rrniam Jones Medal for 1928 bo for ‘ Science including Mwiidn? 


William 
Accept, 
No. 2. 


31-10.27. 


Appointment of Advisory Boards for the award of 

(1) Barclay Memorial Medal. 

(2) The Annandale Memorial Medal. 

(3) Sir William Jones Medal. 


Request the following to form the advisory boards • 

(1) Barclay Memorial Medal. 

lit.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell. 

Major R. Knowles. 

Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 

Dr. P. J. Briihl. 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 

(2) The Annandale Memorial Medal. 

Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell. 

Rev. P. O. Bodding. 

Major R. Knowles. 

Dr. B. S. Guha. 


(3) Sir William Jones Medal. 

Lt.-Col. H. B. S. Sewell. 

Dr. 0. V. Raman. 

Rev. F. 0. Bodding. 

Major R. Knowles. 

Dr. G. N. Brahmachari. 

No. 7. 31-10-27. 


Fixing date for Medal Board’s Meetings. 

(1) Barclay Memorial. 

(2) Annandale Memorial. 

(3) Sir William Jones. 

All three Boards to be convened for December ]4thy at 5-30. 

No. 9. '* 28-11-27. 


Miscellaneous — 


Report find old Documents from the Society’s an*hieves. 
Record. 

No. 8 (c). 


Oi*der ; 


28-3-27. 


Letter from the Director^ Jnstitut International de Co-operation 
ScientifiquCt Paris, to the Presidontp A.S.B. I’he (.ioneral Secretary to 
send a suitable reply. 

No. 8. ^^-^-27. 


Letter from the Honorary Treasurer regarding financial distance 
from the International Educational Board. Draft apphcation to be 
prepared by the Honorary Treasurer and Mr. B. L. MitJer 

No. 12, 37.B-,!7. 

Draft letter to the International Educational Board, Issue af*tT 

re-oirculation for emendation in details. 

No. 10. 26-7-27. 
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Notices from the Honorary Seoretaryt K. R. Oama, Oriental Institute 
regarding prize essays. Order: Announce at the next monthly 
Meeting. 

No. 16 (b). 29-8-27. 

Letter from the International Education Board. Record. 

No. 15. 26-9-27. 

Reply from the International Education Board Record. 

No. 16. 31-10-27. 

Numismatics — 

Letter and notice from the Assistant Secretary, Numismatic Society 
of India, regarding a Numismatic Prize. Record. Announce in May 
General Meeting. 

No. 2. 26-4-27. 

Re-Submission of report on Numismatic matters. Re-circulate. 

No. 6. 30-5-27. 

Numismatic Report. Postpone. 

No. 10. 27-6-27. 


Patrons — 

Draft letter to H.E. the Governor of Bengal. Issue after consulting 
the Private Secretary. 

No 13. 27-6-27. 

See. ** At Home.'* 

No. 1. 28-3-27. 

Acceptance by H.E. the Governor of Bengal of the Joint-Patron- 
ship of the Society. Record. 

No. 1. 26-7-27. 


Publications— 


Recommendation Special BHnance CJommittee of 24-1-27. Resolved 
that part of the budget grant for publication be utilised for temporary 
extra help to speed up publications in arrears. Accepted by Council. 
No. 6. 31-1-27. 


Remarks by Dr. Gudger on the researches of Dr. S. L. Horn 


Record. 
No. 3. 


28-3-27. 


Suggestion from Dr. Baini Prashad regarding the changes in tho 
method of publication of Journal and Proceedings. Close Vol. XXI 
with Historical Number and Numismatic Supplement and start Vol. 
XXII without sub-division into subjects. 

No. 4. 30-6-27. 

Publication Committee No. 7 of 30-6-27. Resolved to adhere to the 
prescription that papers submitted by non-members must be com- 
municated by a member. Accepted by Council. ^ . or 

No. 12. 50-6 27. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 26-8-27. Statement of available 
balance shown in the Circulars to the Publication Coinipittee. 
Recommendation : Recommend to the Council that from the beginnuig 
of next year there be included in the budget estimate the amoun 
required for the payment of printing charges on all matter for Jouma 
and Memoirs outstanding as well as usual Imdget allotment 
work ; till then only the egMmate of ^t of the publication of the pape 
circulated to be stated on the Gireul£. Accepted by Counou. 

No. 12. ’ 29-8-27. 
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Letter from the Library Seoreta^ suggesting the desirability of re- 
viewing books in the Society's publications. Ask Col. Harwell to suu- 
gest honorary reviewers. ^ 

No. 16 (a). 20-8-27. 

Publication elsewhere of matter submilted for publication by the 
Society. Reject or withdraw such mutter and atttmipt to recover 
cost of printing. 

No. 17. 31-10-27, 


liBFIUSSENTATIOX— 

Representation on the Special Selection Committee, Kamala Lecture- 
ship, Calcutta University. MM. H. ]\ Shastri to ho the Councirs 
nominee 

No. 5. 25-4-27. 

Representation of the Society on the Board of Trostocs of the Indian 
Museum. Re-appoint MM. TI. P, Shastri. 

No. 2. 29-8-27. 


ItEQUESTS— 

Letter requesting use of ITall, Mining and Ceological Lnsiituto. 
Action approved. 

No. 14. 31-l-2i. 


Request from Theologischo Liternturzeitung, Ciittingen, for froo 
copioH of Journal. Order : Refer to Col. Barwcll. 

No. 4 (a). 27-0-27. 

Request from Director, Scionco Museum, London, for ptescntatioii 
of Journals to Science Library. (Circular No 111.) Order: Piesent 
future issues of Journal. 

No, 4 (b). 27-0-27. 

Request from Dr. J. Ph. Vogel for the gift ot the inissing numbers of 
the Journal and Memoirs of his set. Orant. 

No. 6. 27.0-27. 


Request from MM. Padmanath Bhattachiirya for PormisBion to re- 
nroduce certain illustrations from the Society’s Journal. Cront. 

No. 9. 27-6-27. 


Use of the Society’s Hall by tho Rotary Club. Record. 
No. 11, 


27-6-27. 


Request for the use of the Society’s Hall by the Mining and Geolo- 
gical Institute of India. Grant. 

No. 4. 2.)-7-27. 

Request from the Superintendent, Indian Museum (Archioological 
Section) for the loan of the Jhaoli copper-plates. Grant. 

No. 6. 26-8-27. 

Request from Kamal Krishna Smrititirtha for the presentation of 
certain works in the Bibliotheca Indies. Decline. 

No. 7. 20-8.27. 

Letter of thanks from Prof. A. Poacher for supplying him witli 

photographic copies of MS. A-16, and requesting 
produce them. Invite Prof. Foucher to submit a paper about them 
for the Memoirs. oa q 07 

No. 16 (0). 

Request from Mr. P. Aoharya for permimion to reproduce a ptate 
from the Society’s Journal. Permit. 26-9-27. 

No, 12. 
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Rejiueat from the Kamrup Anusandhan Samiti for preaeniation of 
oertain back numbera of the Society’a Journal. Ofler to supply at 
price. 

No. 4. 81-10-27. 

Letter from the Jt. Seoretapr^ Andhra Hiatorioal Beaearoh Society, 
oonceming copper plate maoripUona from the Journal. Permit re- 
publioation. 

No. 16. 31-10-27. 

Requeat from the Secretary, Indian Hiatorioal Becorda Oommiaaion 
and Keeper of the Becorda of the Gk)vernment of India for the loan of 
Borne portable exhibita from the oolleotiona of the Sodety for the 
Oommiaaion. Decline, action approved. 

No. 2. 28-11-27. 

Bequest from the Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, for presentation to the Antiiropological Library of the 
Museum, of a duplicate set of the loose numbera of the Jpumal of the 
Royal Anthropological Sodety of Great Britain and Ireland. Grant. 

No. 20. 28-11-27. 

Bluest use of the Society’s Hall by the Mining and Geological 
Institute of India. Grant. 

No. 6. 19-12-27. 

Staff — 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 26-1-27. Increment staff salaries 
Recommendation : Secretary and Treasurer to determine. Accepted 
by Coundl. 

No. 7. 31-1-27. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 6 of 26-2-27. Report re- 
commendations Treasurer and Secretary, annual inorementa BtaS. pay. 
Approved. Accepted by Council. 

No. 8. 28-2-27. 

Recommendation Publication Committee No. 7 of 28-2-27. General 
Secret^’s report appointment Press Clerk. Record. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 10. 28-2-27. 


Confirmation Head Clerk. Confirm. 

No. 12 (b). 28-2-27. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (c) of 23-9-27. The question of Confirma- 
tion of the Presa-Clerk. RMommendation : That Mr. D. K. Das be 
placed on a monthly salary basis o( Bs. 130. Accepted by Council. 

No. 8. 26-9-27. 

Finance Committee No 3 (c) of 26-11-27. Application from Maulavi 
Shah Moinuddin Ahmed for increment of sal^. Recommendation : 
Too early to reopen the question considered by Coundl resolution of 
27-8-24. Accept^ by Coundl. 

No. 11. 28-11-27. 


Visits — 

Letter from the Local Secretaries, 14th Indian Sdence Congress, 
about a proposed vidt to the Sodety’s Rooms. Parties of not more 
than 60 at a time to be invited. 

No. 1. 31-10-27. 

Vidt of Mr. R. Littlehaila and thg^r Bighnesaes the ICaharaja and 
Ma h a rani of Sikkim. Record. 

No. 16. 28-11-27. 
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PATRONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


1926 .. 

. . H. E. Baron Irwin, of Kirby-under- 
Dale, G.M.S.L, G.M.I.E., Vicero\ 
and Governor -General of India. 

1927 .. 

.. H. E. Colonel Sir Francis Stanley 
Jackson, P.G.,G.G.I.E., Governor 
of Bengal. 

1916-1921 

.. Lord Cholmsford, P.C., K.C.M.G, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.8.T., G.B.E. 

. . Earl of Bonaldsbay, P.C., G.C.S.l . 
G.C.I.E. 

1917-1922 

1921-1926 

. . Earl of Reading, G.C.B., P.C., O.C.V.O.. 
K.O.V 0., G.B.E. 

1922-1927 

.. Earl of Lytton, P.C., G.C.I.E. 



OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
DURING THE YEAR 1927. 

Elections Annual Meeting. 

President. 

W. A. K. Chrifltio, Esq., B.So., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 


Vice-Preaidenia. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjoe, KC.LE., K.C.V.O. 

Rai Upondra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.D., M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 
Sir Devapraaad Sarvadhikary, Kt., C.LE.. C.B.E., M.A,. L.L.D. 

K. H. Paacoe, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., P.G.S.. P.A.S.B. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secretary :^ohan van Manen. Esq., F.A.S.B. 

Treasurer : — Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

Philological Secretary MahamahopadhySyaHaraprasadShastrT. 

M.A., D.Litt., F.A.S.B. 

.loint Philological Secretary :—Sham8u*l 'Ulama Mawluw! M. HidSyat 
Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

r Biology: — Major K. B. S. Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., 
xVatural History ) L.KO.P., F.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries. 1 Physical Science:— 0. V*. Rainan, Esq., M.A, D.Sc., 
( F.R.S., F.A.S.B. 

.Anthropological Secretary Rev. P. O. Bodding, M.A. (Chrisv.), F.A.S.B. 
Medical Secretary Major R. Knowles, B. A, M.R.O.S., L.R.C.P I.M.S., 
F.AS.B. . 

Library Secretary : — Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell, M.O., M.A., Barrister-at-law. 


Other Members of Council. 

Ron’ble Mr. Justice 0. C. Ghoso, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 

R. L. Mitter, Esq., M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law. 

Suniti Kumar Chiatterji, Esq., M.A., D.Lit. (London). 

J. H. Lindsay, Esq., I.C.S., M.A., J.P. « 

IJ. De., Esq., M.A, L0,S. (retired). 


APP 0 IMTMBMT 8 , TBANSFBBS, BTO., PaBIMO THE YBAB. 

Dr. Baini Fraabad (Troaaurer) from April 24th, vice to. 

Mr. Johan van Mmen (Acting Treamrer) tpommirtiUo of December to tho 
end of the year, viee Dr. Baini Prashad, abaenti . 97 t.i an.ll-27 
Dr. W. A. k: Ohriatie (Acting Oen. Secretary) from 20-»-27 t.. 20-1 
vice Mr. Johan van Manen, absent. . , w n 07 Maior 

Dr. 8. L. Hora (Biolopcal Secretary) from 26.7-27 to 26-9-27, «ca Major 

SL^SwelMKological Secretary) from September 26tb, wee 

Ur?B,diu^P^dwd’l^c1!ii^ Secretary) from ^dle of Anguet to 

middle of Septembor, wee Lt.-Col. N. F. Bmwoll, ab . 

Ur. S. K. Chatterji, absent from 26-7-27 for three monto 
Mr. Percy Brown, absent from April lor remainder of tiw year. 



OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
ELECTED FOR THE YEAR 1928. 


PrtBidmi. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmaohari» Bahadur, M.D., M.A., Ph.D.» 
P,A.8.B. . 

Vkt-Prmd^nU, 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B.So., Ph.D., M.InBt.H.M., F.A.8.B. 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.G.V.O. 

Sir DevaprasadSarvadhikary, Kt., C.LE., C.B.E., M.A., L.L.D. 
Sir E. H. PasGoe, Et., M.A., So.D., D.So., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Seerekines and Treasurer. 

General Secretary Johan van Manen, Esq., F.A.8.B. 
Treasurer Baini Prashad, Esq., D.So., F.R.S.E. 

Philological Secretary : — HahSmahopidhygya Haraprasad 

Shgstdy G.I.S., M.A., D.Litt., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary *Ulamfi Hawlawi 
M. HidSyat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

R. B. S. Sewell, M.A., 
P., P.L.8., F.Z.S., 

•G. V. Raman, Esq., M.A., 
A.S.B. 

Anthropological Secretary Rev. P. 0. Bedding, M. A. (Ohrist.), 
F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary :—Lt.-Col. R. Elnowles, B.A., M.R.O.S., 
L.R.C.P., I.M.S., F.AJS.B. 

Library Secretary ;—Lt.-Col- N. F. Bar well, M.C., M.A., 
Barrister-at-law. 

OUttr Mmhm of OmneS, 

Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 

Sir B. L Mitter, Kt., M.A., B.L., Bairister-at-Law. 

Suniti Kumar Chatter]!, M.A., D.lit. (London). 

J. H. Lmdsay, Esq,, I.C.S., M.A., J.P. 

B. De., Esq., M.A., I.C.S. (retired). 

H. E. Stapleton, Esq., ]|f.A., B.So., I.E.S. 


Secretaries. 


' Biology Lt.-Col. 
M.R.C.8., L.R.C. 
P.A.S.B. 

Physical Science 

rk a.. 1? -D o v 



ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


R=Reflident. N=Non-Reflident. F=Foreign. A= Absent. L=Life. 
An Asterisk is prodzed to names of Ordinary Fellows of the Society. 


Date of 
Election. 

6.^26 

N 

Abbasi, Mohammad Amin, Special Arabic Leelwer, 
Chittagong Madrasah, Chittagong. 

Abdul All, Abul Faiz Muhammad, m.a., m.r.a.8., 

F.ii.G.8., T.R.H.S. 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

Abdul Kadlr, A. F. M., u.a. (Allahabad), Mavlvie ^azU 

6-4-22 

R 

7-3-27 

B 

3-3-09 

R 

(Punjab), Madraaeah Pinal {Gakuita), Projeseor, Islamia 
College, Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 

Abdul I^tlf, Syed, Khan Bahadub, b.a,, b.l., Aeat. Secre- 
tary to the Qovcmment oj Bengal, Revenue Dept,, WrUerb' 
BuHdinga. 11/1, Ahiripukur 2nd Lane, P.O. Ballygunge, 
Calcutta. 

Acbarya, Fabamananda, b.sc., Archsological Scholar 

2.11-25 

N 

2-3-21 

R 

Mayurbhanj State, Baripada. 

Acton, Hugh Wiluam, m.b.o.r., L.B.c.r., Lt.-Gol., i.m.s. 
School ot Tropic^ Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

Afzal, Syed Mohamad, Khan Bahadur, Offg, CivU Swr- 

7-12-25 

N 

2-3-21 

R 

geon, Bihar and Orieaa Medieal Service. P.O. Mahendru, 
Patna. 

Agtiarkar, Shankar Furushottam, m.a., ph.d., fl.8., 
Profeeeor of Botany, Univerniy College of Science. 35, 
Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Alyangar, K. V. Rangaswami. Rao Bahadur, Principal, 

6-6-17 

N 

6-12-26 

N 

H, H. The Maharaja's College of Art^ Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 

Alyangar, S. Krishnaswami, m.a., fkd., h.u.a.8., f.b. 
msT.B., Professor, Univsrsity of Madras, “Srijayava- 
sam,” 1, East Mada Street, Mylapore, Madras, S. 

Aiyer, S. Pabambsvaba, m.a, b.l,, m.r.m.l, m.f.l.b., 
M.E.I A , Kavitilaka, Secretary to the Government of 
Travancore, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

Akter Khan, Mohammed, The Hon’dle Nawab Major, 

7-1-20 

N 

1-12-20 

N 

4-4-23 

R 

c I.K., I.A., Khan of Hoti, Hoti. N.-W.F.P. 

Allur, A., MerehaS^. 4, Baokshall Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-26 

N 

Anblan, A. John, b.a., m.f.b s., Manager atul Oorreepon- 
dcnt. Principal, The Cambridge Institution. Na^ro. 
Andrews, Egbebt Abthub, b.a. Tocklai Experimental 

3-7-12 

N 

6-11-24 

R 

Station, Cinnamnra, Jorhat, Assam. .jl- 

Asaduzzaman, Khan Bahadur. Asmstaut the 

6-7-04 

N 

OoMmmMX 0] Ben^a. 48, Beniepukar 

Aulad Hasa^ Sayid, Khan Bahadur. Rajar Deoii, 
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4-4»17 N Awatii P. R., m.a., MBdtcal EtUotnotogisU Central Research 
Institute, Kasauli. 

8-3-14 L I llacot, J. Boulevard Saint-Antoine, 61, Versaillps, Seine- 
et-Oiso. 

1-11-26 R Ba^chi, Pbobodh Chandra, db,-es-ij[!ttbes (pabis), 
, Afemfter oj the A. 8. of Paria ; Lecturer, Cofcutta Vnwer- 
j e%. P-399, Rusaa Rovl, Calcutta. 

1- 3-26 R ; Ba£nall, John Frisdkbiok, Coneultin^ EngiMer, Messrs. 

Macneill & Co., 2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

2- 4-24 N I Bahl, K. N., Profeaaor of Zoology, Lucknow Unweraiiy, 

I Badshabagh, Lucknow. 

5- 11-24 N I BaidU, A. Mann an, Aaaiatant Superintendent, DormUory. 

j Patna College, Bankipur. 

7-3-27 N I Bake, A. A., Doctorandua Or. Lit. P.O. Santiniketan. 

2- 4-19 R . Bal, Surendra Nath, M.ao., p.l.s., Curator, Induetriot 

Seciwn, Indian Muaemn. 1, Sudder Street, Calcutta. 

3- 3-20 R Ballardle, J. H. db Caynoth, a.r.i.b.a. 7, Old Court 

House Street, Calcutta. 

1-4-26 R Baneijee, Abhaya Chaban, m.a., Deputy OhUf Engineer, 
Tekgrapka. 29A, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

4- 3-26 R Baneijee, Abinash Chandra, Rai Bahadur, iv[.a., 

Coal Merchant and Colliery Proprietor, 8B, Lall Bazar, 
Calcutta. 

7-1-25 R Baneijee, M. N., c.i.e, b.a., u.B.aa., l.s.a., Ex-Prin- 
cipal, Carmichael Medical College ; Memher of the Syndi- 
cate, Calcutta Cnii'ereity. 32, llieatre Road, Calcutta. 

6- 2-18 R Baneijee, Nabbndba Nath, m.lp.o.b.b., a.u.i.e., Diet- 

atonal Engineer, Tekgrapka. 42/1, Ritchie Road, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

5- 4-22 N Banerjee, Sasadhab, b.a., b.ed., Head Master, Qait H, E. 

Softool. Aurangabad, Gaya. 

6-12-26 R Baneijee, S. N., Barriater-at-Law, P-307, New Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

1-3-26 R Banerjee, Woombsh Chandra, OoUiery Proprietor and 
Merchant. 7, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

6- 7-26 R Baneiji, S. K., ph.d.. Lecturer in Indian History. Univer 

sity of Lucknow, Lucknow. 

1- 3-05 R Banerjl, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

2- 7-19 A Banerji, Framathanath, m.a., b.l., Vakd, High Court. 

9, Mullick Ijane, Bhowanipnr, Calcutta. 

2-7-07 N Baneiji, Rakhal Dab, m.a. Hindu University, Benares. 

5- 3-24 R Bannerjee, P. N., m.a. (oantab.), a.u.i.b., p.o.u., Civil 

Engineer. 6 & 7, Clive Street, C^outta. 

1-2-26 R Baptist, A. E., m.b,b., Major, i.h.d., Aaaiatant Director. 

School of Tropical Medicine, Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

6- 6-26 R Baral, Gokul Chandra, Zemindar, Munic^^ Councillor 

and Honorary Precidenoy Magiatrate. 3, Hidoram Baner- 
jee*8 Lane, Calcutta. 

7- 2-23 A Barber, Cecil Thomas. Accictant Superintendent, Qeologieal 

Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 N Barhut, Thakur Kishorbsingh ji, State Hictorian of 
Patiala Oovt. History and Research Department, Patiala. 

4 6-1.1 A Bamardo, F. A. F., o.b.e,. o.i.b., m.d., f.r.g.8., f.b.o.s.i 

Surgeon, Hughli. 

7-12-21 R Barua, B, M.,*ir.A., D.Lrw., Lecturer, Caloutta Unwereitg^ 
Chandemagore, E. L Ry. 

3-12-23 R Barwell, N. F., Lt..Col. (retd.), M.O., m.a., Bar.-ai-Law- 



Alphabetical List of Ordinary Members. 


ov 


j4)loction. 

3-7*18 R 

3- 12-24 R 
1-3-26 R 

4- 6-20 A 
4-1-26 N 

6- 5-25 N 

7- 7-09 N 

3- 7-95 L 

4- 1-26 R 

7-4-15 N 

4- 3-25 R 
7-4-09 R 

6-5-25 R 
6-12-26 R 

3-5 26 N 

1-8-17 R 
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Road, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Jnai^bndba Ghandba, d.sc., Projeaaor oj Chemistry, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

Ghosh, K., D.T.M., D.r.u, (Cantab), l.m.8., Medical 
Prcudiitioner, 46, Creek Bow, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Ekendba Nath, m.sc., kz.s., Pro- 

feasor of Biology, Medical College, 66, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Phanikdha Nath, m.a., fu.d., sc.d. (Padtja), 
Ghosh Professor of Applied Physics, University of Calcutta, 
02, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, SuKHBNDBA Nath, d.a. (Cal.), b.sc. (Qlas.), 
A.M.I.O.B., F.B. SAN. 1., U.I.E., Executive Engineer, P,W,D,, 
Bengal. 7, Heyahom Road, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Tabafada. 14, Paddapukur Street, Kidderpur, 
Cedcutta. 

Ghuanavi, A. H., Merchant and Zemindar, 18, Canal 
Street, Entally, Calcutta. 

Ghuznavi, Sib A. K., kt., m.l.c., Zemindar of DUduar, 
late Minister, Government of Bengal, North House, 
Dilduar, Mymensingh and Calcutta Club, Calcutta. 
Gilbert, W. G. L., Manager, Shahdara Saharanpur Light 
Railways. Delhi. 

♦Gravely, Fbbdbbio Hrnby, d.so., f.a.s.b Government 
Museum, Egmore, Madras. 

Graves, Henry George, a.r.8.m. 62, Cardington Road, 
Bedford, England. 

Greaves, Sir Ewabt, kt., Judge, High Court. 2, Short 
Street, Calcutta. 

*Grei2, Buward David Wilson, c.i.k., m.d., d.sc., 
Lt.-Col., i.M.fl., F.A.8.B. University of Edinburgh, 

Scotland. , „ „ 

Grieve, James Wyndham Alleynb. c/o Messrs. Coutts 
an Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Grimes, The Vbn’blb Cecil John, Archdeacon of Oat- 
cutta. 6, Esplanade Row East, Calcutta. 

Guha, B, S., M.A., PH,D. (Harvard). Indian Museum 

Vakil, High Cmf. Oi^nmrU 
Pleader. 18, Bam Mohan Dutt Road, Bhawuiupur, Cal- 

Amab Nath, m.so. c/o, Imperial Inalituto of 

Veterinary Reeearoh, Muktcaar, U.l\ „ . 

Gupta, Dhibendba Nath, Major, l.m.3. (Bom .), 

Oriaw Medical Serviee. Aeaiatant Surgeon. Sadar 

.... 

OrfraOa Oub. MU 

oa» 

Gn^, Stibbmdba Nath, Ineuratue Broker. Wi/i, 

Street, Celoutte. . M,ii jiiatry Lane, 

Gupta, Taba Pbabahka, ii.a. 28/z/i, akhu t 

Oahnitta. 
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Gurner, Cybil Wai/trr, i.c.s. District Magistrate, My- 
mcnsingh. 

Habib, Mohammad, b.a. (oxok.), m.r.a.s., Barriaterat-^ 
LaWf Profeasor of Iliatory. Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Habibullah, Sib Mu., kt., Khan Bahadur, Mmber for 
Education, Health and Tjanda, Government of India, Simln 
and Delhi. 

Hablbur Rahman Khan, Raia. Bhikanpur, District Ali- 
garh. 

*Haine&, Hknby Hasbi:.voot, o.i.e., f.o.h., r.L.s., f.a.s.b. 
Glen Ashton, Wimbnme, Dorset, England. 

Hamid, Muhammad, b.a., Aaat. Supetiniendent. Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Central Circle, Patna. 

Haq, Shah Emdadul, m.Ij.c. Bbowksar, Mudafargar, 
Diftt. Tippera. 

Harcourt, E. S., Major. United Service Club, Caloultn. 

Harley, At.kxandeb Hamilton, m.a., P 7 incipaL Islnmia 
College, Calcutta. 

Harnett, W. L., Lt.-Col., i.m.s., m.b., f.b.c.s., Principal, 
Medical ( 'Ollege. Calcutta. 

Harris, H. G., Director, Meaara. Martin Harris, Ltd, 
8. Waterloo Street. Calcutta. 

Helland, Bernhard Alvin, Bachelor of Arts, Augsburg 
College {(J.S.A), Bachelor ^ Dveinity, Aug^rg Semimry 
( U SnA .), Master of Arts, University of Minnesota ( U,S,A.), 
Missionarij^Teacher, under appointment cw Prineijw!, 
Kaerahani Boys' Middle English and Quru Training 
Echool. Kaerahani, via Dumka, Santal Pargonas. 

HemraJ, Baj Guru. Dhokatol, Nopal. 

Hendry, C. A John, f.r.g.s., m.i.s.e., a.m.i.m.e., m.le., 
M.MTN.L, Consulting Mechanical Engineer, Messrs. Martin 
db Co. 6 & 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

*Hidayat Hosain, Muhammad, Shams- itl-*Ulam a, Khan 
Bahadur, rH.D., f.a.s.b. 96/2o, Collin Street, Calcutta 

Hill, Harold Brian Cunningham. Bhabua, Assam. 

Hingston, H., Major, i.m.s., m.d., Burgeon to H,E. the 
Governor of Bengal. Government House, Calcutta. 

Hobbs, Henry, Merchant, 4, Esplanade East, Cal' 
cutta. 

Hod^e, E. H. Vebe, b.a., m.d. (Cantab.), m.b.g.f. (Lond j. 
Major, i.h.s.. Civil Surgeon, Chittagong. 

Hopkinson, Arthur John, i.o.s , British Trade Agent. 
Gyontse and Yatung, Tibet, via Siliguri. 

Hora, Qobindsahai, Commission Agent and Pensioner. 
Kasur Mandi, Lahore, Punjab. 

Hora, Sunder Lal, d.sc. Zoological Survey of India, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Hossaln, Muhammad Bashbbr, m.a , b.t., Head Master. 
Government Woodburn M.E. School 24, Mussalmanpfti ft 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Houstoun, George L., F,o,a. Johnstone Castle, Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland. ^ r 

Howard, A, o.lb., m.a., Director, Institute of 
dustry, and AgricuUural Adimsef to States tn Central Jnata. 
Indore, 0.ir ♦ ^ 

Hubert, Otto, ChawMor to the German Consulate Oenerot. 
2, Store Road, Bollygunge, Calcutta. 
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Huq, Mahidzul, m.a., Lecturer, Presidency Cotte^. 13/1, 
Colliu Lane, Calcutta. 

Hiirllmaiini MartiNj Dr, Phil, Sihlborg. Zurich 2, Switzer- 
land. 

Husain, Mohammad Afzaxi, m.sc., m.a.. O ^ g , ImperM 
Entomologist, AgrieiUtaral Research Imitute. Pusa, 
Behar. 

Husain, Mohammad Moinuudin. Fintt Tafukdar. Club 
View. Secunderabad, Decenu, 

Hutton, J. H.. GI.B.. 1 .C.S . M.A.. D.sc.. lioiu Director oj 
Ethnography, Kohima, Nuga 1 Tills. Assam. 


Imam, Abu Moicammad Syisd Hassax. Zemindar. Hasan 
Manzii. Patna, 

Inamdar, R. S., Professor of Botany. Hoiiaros Hindu 
University, Benares. 

Insch, Jamb:.s. c/o Messrs. Duneati Bros & Co., 101, 
Clive Street. Calcutta. 

Ismail, AnnuLLAK Moitombd. Merchnut. 21, Ammlolla 
lAnno. Calcutta. 

Iyengar, M. O. Parthasabathy. Professor of Botany. 
Presidency College, Madras. 


Jackson, P. S., Engineer, General Manager for India, The 
English Electric Co., Ltd. D/i. Cli\o Buildings. Cal 
cutta. 

Jain, Baldbodas, Merchant and Banker, 21, Armeiiiun 
Street. Calcutta. 

Jain, CniiOTK Lal. m.r.a.h. 25. Coniral Avenue North, 

Calcutta. „ ^ , 

James, Fkkderick Eknkst, General Secretary, Y.M.C.A 
25. Chowringheo. Calcutta. 

James, John Lanofobd, Barrister. 2, Sliort Stivct, Uil 

James, Riohabd Conodon, Tea Planier. Dhoolio T. E . 
Bangajan, Assam. 

Jameson, Thomas Blandfobd, Majok, m.c., m.a. (IvAn- 
TAB.), i.0.a., District and Sessions Judge. Midnaporo. 
Jatia, Sir Onkab Mull, kt., o.b.e., Merchant. 2. Rup- 
chand Roy Street, Calcutta. « .j -- 

Jinavljayaji, Muni, Principal, Qujerat 1 uratattva Mandir. 

EUisbridse, Ahmedabad. . 

Jones, Hubert Cecil, a.r.b.m., a.r.o.s., f.g.s.. Super- 
fntendent, Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, 

Jones, Thornton, Solicitor, o/o Messrs. Morgan & Co., 
4, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

Judah, N. J., M.B., OH.B., F.B.C.S. 2. Huiigorford Streci. 
Calcutta. 

KH..- 

at-Law. 17, Loudon Street, Calcirtto. Khanmu- 

KapeSs SHiWi., Import and Banhmg. 84. Khengre 
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Kashyap, Shiv Ram, ProfMor oj Botany. Government 
College. Lahore. 

Kasim Shirazi, Aga Mohammed. 16A, Ahiripukur ht 
Lane, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Keelan, Douglas Hugh, v.d., OhieJ Comnwrcial Manager, 

E. L Ry. United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Keir, W. I., AasL Architect to the Qovt, of Bengal, Writera* 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

*Kemp, Stanley W., b.a., d.sc., s'.a.s.b, Beechwood, 
Beechwood Avenuo, Weybridge, England. 

Khan, Hafiz Ahmed Alt, Controller of Household and 
Offlcer-in-charge, J^tale-Library, Bampur State, U.P. 
Khaitan, D. P., m.l.g., Attomey-at-Law ; Solicitor and Mer- 
chant, 137, Canning Street, Dilcutta. 

Khambata, B. B., m.b.c.s., l.b.g.f., d.p.h.. Director oJ 
Public Health fjoboratory and Professor of Laboratory Prac- 
ticCf School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 2-B, Camac 
Street, Calcutta. 

Khanna, Vinayeh Lal, m.r.a.s.. Merchant. 2/1, Nunda 
Lai Malliok 2nd Lane, Beadon St. P.O., Calcutta. 
Khettry, Bemimadho, Proprietor, Messrs. Qouri Shanker 
Khettry, LandhoMera, Bankers df Merchants. 15, Paggiya- 
patti, Barabazar, Calcutta. 

*Khuda Bukhah, S., m.a., v.a.s.b., Barrister^at-Law, 
6, Elliott Road, Calcutta. 

Kilner, John Newport, m.b., h.b.o.b., l.b.o.p. Adra, 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kimura, B. (Ko-Shi), Lecturer, Calcutta UnioersUy. 22, 
Wellesley 2nd Lane, Calcutta. 

Kirkpatrick, W. Chartonid Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
Kirwan, Ernest William O’Gobman, Majob, i.m.8. 

Scaldah House, 135, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
^Knowles, Robert, m.b.g.s., l.b.o.f., b.a. (Cantab.), 

F. A.S.B., Lt.-Col., I.M.B. 63, Park Street, Calcutta. 
Koeater, Hans, Vice-Consul for Germany. 17/1, Store 

Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Kolah, K. S., Merchant. 8, Dhurrumtollah Street. Cal- 
cutta. 

Korke, Vishnu Tatyaji, Captaw, p.b.c.p. (Buin.). 

Ouirel Research Institute, Kasauli. 

Kramrisch, Stella, (Miss), ph.d., Lecturer in Indunt 
History of Arts, Calcutta University. 36, Ballygunge 
Circular Road, Calcutta, 

Kumar, Kumar Anand. Fairfield, Firozoporo Road, 
Lahore. 

Kuppaswamy, Valavanub Subramania, m.a., f.l.s.. 
I.F.S., Assistant Conservator of Forests. Bellary, o- 

Kureishy, R. A., b.a., ll.b.. Member, "Royal Asiawo 
Society** (London), Member, "League of Nations 
Union " ( London), Pleader. " Noor Manzil,” Gurgaon, 
Punjab. 

Tjabey, Gbobge Thomas, Bengal Pilot Service. United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

Laden La,*8oNAM Wrnofbl, Sardab Bahadur, f.b.g.s- 
Hony. A.D.C. to H. E. the Oovemor of Bengal, Ch%ej oj 
Police, Lhassa, Tibet. Darjeeling. 
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1a1, Bodh Bihabi, Rai Sahbb, b.a., ph.d., Head Master. 

Government High School, Naini Tal. 

*L8 Touch©, Thomas Henry Dioges, m.a.. f.g.s.. fash 
230, Hills Ro*wI, Cambiidgo. England. 

Law, Bimala Chaban, m.a., b.l., pit.ij., f.h.iiiht.s. 24, 
Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

Lawj Nabenoba Nath, m.a., b.l., p.u. 8., pfl.D. 96, 
Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Law, Satya Churn, m.a., h.l., p.z.s., m.b.o.u. 24, 
Sukea St., Calcutta. 


Lele, S. H., m.a., b.sc.. Lecturer in Zoology, Royal Insti- 
tute of Science, Bombay. 

Lemmon, Riohabd Dennis, Merchant, 8, Waterloo 
Street, Calcutta. 

Lindsay, James Hamilton, i.c.a., tS'ecretory to the f/ooern- 
fnent oj Bengal {Edn, Dept,), (Irand Hotel, Calcutta. 

Lomax, 0. E., m.a. La Martiniero, Calcutta. 

Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
U.8.A. 


Lyne, Howard Wiluam, i.o.s. Khulna, E.B.R. 


♦JMcCay, David, Lt.-Col., i.m.8., m.d., b.ch., b.a.o., 
M.R.O.F., K.A.s.B. 24, Park Stroot, Calcutta. 
MacGregor, A. D., m.b.g., v.s., i.v.s., Principal, Bengal 
Veterinary College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

McKay, John Wallace, Delegate^ Ghilean Eiirate Com- 
mittee [Didian Delegation), 7, Hare Street., (yiilcutta. 
Maclagan, Sm Edward DocaLAs, k.o.s.i., k.o.i.e. 188. 

West Hill, Putney, London. S.W. 16. 

McPherson, James, c/o Mi^ssrs. Bcgg Dunlop & Co., Ltd,, 
2, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. 
Mahalanobls, P. C., m.a., b.sc., Projesaor, Presidency 
College, 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Mahalanobls, Scbodii Chandra, b.sc. (Edin.), f.b.s.b., 
I.B.S., Professor, Presidency College, P-46, Now I ark 
Streut, Calcutta. 

Mahtab, Sm Bij\y Chand, k.c.s.i., i.o.m. Mahakajadhi- 
RAJA Bahadur of Burdwan. 6, Alipur Luiu*, Calcutta. 
Mahindra, K. C., b.a, (Cantab.). Accounts Department, 
Messrs. Martin & Co., 6 & 7, Clivo Street, Calcutta. 
Maltra, Jatindba Nath, Physician and Surgeon, WfA, 


eadon St., Calcutta. 

dtra, JooENDRA Nath, m.s(\. m.b., Medical f racMioner. 
1-A, Colootollah Street, Calcutta. 
iltra, SisiR Kumar. 3.')/6. 1'wldapnkur ^oad. 
ljumdar, Dhirbndba Nath, m.a.. Lecturer tn 
ology. University of Lucknow, Lucknow, . 

ljumdar, NaniGopal, m.a. Archtrological Department. 

orton Castle, Simla. rrojessor, Calcutta 

ljumdar, Narendka Kumar, m.a., j , ’ . . 
University. 18, Jhamapukur. 
ljumdar, Rambsh Chandra, m.a., p ■ J 

w. cb.»i-s «. 

lid Post Office Street, Cnloutta. 
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Mann, Habold Habt« d.so., m.sc., f.t.c., Director 
oj AffrkvUure, Bombay^ Poona. 

Manry, Rav. J. C., m.a., ph.i). Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. X7.P. 

Martin, Oswald. 6 & 7. Clivo Street, Calcutta. 

Martin, T. I^sslid, m.a. (Cantab.). 6, Clive Street. Cal- 
cutta. 

Matthai, Ceobge, m.a.. Professor. Government College, 
Lidioro. 

Megaw, J. W. D., Lt.-Col., lm.s., Inspector-General 
o£ Civil Hospitals, Punjab, Lahore. 

Meggitt, IT. J., Professor of Biotoyy. University College. 
Rangoon. 

Mehta, Hoostumjek Diiukjekbiioy, g.i.e., j.f., f.b.s. 

9, Hainoy Park, Ballygimge, Calcutta. 

Menon, K. Ramunni, Professor of ZooloQy. PresidencN 
College, Madras. 

Meston, Lord, k.c.S.i.. LL.d. Hnrst, Cookenham Dene, 
Borkshirc, England. 

'^Mlddlemlsfl, Charles Stewart, c.i.e., f.r.s., d.a., f.u.s.. 
F.A.a.B. Sniiagar, Kashmir. 

Miles, William Henry, f.e.r. 7, King Edward Couil. 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Mills, James Philip, i.o.s. c/o Lloyds Bank (KingV 
Branch), Calcutta. 

Mirza, M. B,, Merchant 18/2, Dilkusha Street, Cnl- 
outtu. 

Mishra, Deomitea, Pvblic Prosecutor. Kotah, Raj- 
putana. 

Misra, Champaram, b. a., Dy. Director of Industries. Cawn 
])orc, U.P. 

Misra, Pramatha Nath, m.r.a.s., Pleader. Malda. 

Mitra, J. C., m.a., b.l., Retired Accountant-General, Bengal 
1, Abinash Mittor Lane, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, Shampukur Street, 
Calcutta. 

Mitra, Pancuanan. Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 
Mitsukurl, R., ll.b.. Manager, Messrs. Asano Bussan Co., 
Ltd. 2 & 3, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Sir Binod Chandra, kt., Barriater-at-Law. 2/J, 


l^oudon Street, Calcutta. , t r . 

Mitter, Sir B. L., kt., h.a., b.l., Bamster-at-Law, 
Member, Viceroy^ s Council. Delhi. j-pi' 

Mitter, B. P. D.,b,a„ b..so. 75, Chuckorbere Road, Elgin 

Road, Ctidcutta. 

Mitter, Dwarkanath, m.a., d.!*.. Judge, High Court, i- 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. „ , . 

Mitter, Khaoendra Nath, m.a., Professor, Premeney 
College. 61A, Ram Kanta Bose Street, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. • 1 4 

Mitter, Kumar Krishna, Merchant and Landlord. 

AUritolla Street, Calcutta. ^ _ 

Mitter, T^e Hon’ble Sir Pbovash Chandra, kt., o. . ■» 
M.L 0. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Pbofulla Chandra, m.a. (Cal.), pi^d* ' 

Sir Rash Behary Ghoslt Professor of Ohmittry^ Calcuaf 
University. 22, Garpar Road, Calcutta. 

Modi, Jal R. K., B.A. 4, Camac Street, Calcutta. 
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Mohammed, Ohuum, Indian AudU and 

Aeeount Service. Officer on Special Duty with the Railway 
Board, Delhi. 

Mdller, H. P., Merchant, 18, Ballygunge Circular Rood. 
Calcutta. 

Moloney, William J., General Manager oj BetUefa Jor the 
East, c/o 26/7, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
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AprU 1. 

Banerjee, A. C. 

11 

11 

Narayanoswami, V. 

If II 

Perier, F. 

II 

II 

Stark, L. 

II II 

II II 

Hobbs, H 

Ismail, A. M. 

1926.’ 

II 

VarugiB, G. 

II II 

Laden La, 8. 

.Jan. 

4. 

Bathgate, BIis. J- B. 

II II 

Mitter, B. P. D. 

11 

II 

Bathgate, R* G. M. 

II II 

Oaten, E. F. 

II 

II 

Beokw, J. N. 

II II 

Sadiq, H.S.M. 

II 

M 

Brahmachari, L B. 
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II II 

May 3. 

II II 

II II 

II II 

June 7. 


Ohrotudogieal Litt of Ordinary Members. 


Chatter^, K. 0. 
Gannin^am, J. 
Fleming, Andrew 
Gafbr, Abdul 
Habib, Mbhammad 
Hubert,* Otto 
Murray, H. 

Nomani, H. H. 
Shortt, H. E. 

Sinton, J.A. 
Stapleton, G. (Mias) 
Sur, S. N. 

Younus, Muhammad 
Edwards, C. A. H. 
Butbnaswamy, M. 
Meston, Lord 
Boo, T. B. 

Husain, M. A. 
Qulati, A. N. 

Setna, 8. B. 

Lele, S. H. 
Viswanath, B. 
Narke, G. G. 
Ghaudhuri, H. 
Kashyap, S. B. 
Farija, P. K. 
Ghuznavi, Sir A. K. 
Khaitan, D. P. 
Kingston, H. 

Harris, H. G. 
Ghuznavi, A. H. 
Khambata, B. B. 
Ghand, Lai 
Baptist, A. E. 
Banner)ee, W. G. 
MoKay, J. W. 
Mookerjee, 8. G. 
Snaith, J. F. 

Gupta, D. N. 
Mnkherjee, A. N. 
Datta, H. N. 

Basu, N. K. 
Eramrisch, Stella 
(Miss) 

Bagnall, J. F. 
Sandhi, G. 

Gupta, S. N. 

Bose, G. S. 

.Senior- White, B. 
Ghose, B. G. 

Parker, B. H. 
Bhatia, M. L 
Mitter, K. N. 

Jones, T. 
Mukherjee, K. 
Mitter, K. K. 

Sohan Lai, L.^ 
Bhagwant Bai. 
Bhaskaraiya, G. 
Eirwan, E. W- O’G. 
Outhwaite, H, A. 
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Mishra, D. 

Hodge, E. H. V. 470 

De, P. N. 

Anbian, A. J, 

Lemmon, B. D. 

Sandstrom, E. B. 

Ray, G. 475 

Fyfo, D. A. 

Husain, M. M. 

Bonorji, S. K, 
Mukhopadhyaya, P. K. 
I'ysoii, J. D. 480 

Lyno, H. W. 

Cakler. N. D. 

Oak, M. B. 

Sohoui, V. V. 

Majunidur, D. N. 48r) 

Mukhorjoo, J. N. 

Khettry, B. 

James, J. L. 

De, B. 

Jameson, T. B. 400 

Collet, A. L. 

Modi, J. R. K. 

Uau, S. S. R. 

Wostcott, F. 

Barhut, T. K. 405 

Pugh, L. P. E. 
Rainanujaswami, P. V. 
Wodhwana, M. M. 

Mills, J. P. 

Rao. W. L. 

Galst»mn, S. 

Chokhani, S. 

Bagchi, P. C. 
Brahmachari, B. B. 
Aiyangar, 8. K. 

Sin^i B. R. 

Hota, G. 

Dutt. J. 0. 

Guha, S. 

Banerjeo, S. N. 

Bery, 1^. 

Ghosh, B. K. 

Nag, K. 

Sawyer, A. M. 

Singh, R. 

Ban, A. S. 

Winfield. W. W. 

Ohakravarty, N. 

Bivar, H. G. S. 

De. S. C. 

Mohammed G. 

Imam, A. M. S. H. 
Ohatt^ee, A. 

Bose, D. M. 

Ghosh, J. G. 

Captain, D, M. t 
Bhattooharya, D. I 
Ray. B. 


500 


505 


510 


515 


520 


525 
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ProoudingB A.SM. lor 1VZ7. 


Fdbt 7. Mukb^6e» H. N. 

530 Har. 7. HopkiDBon. A. H. 

„ „ Ciquha^ W. S. 

„ ,, Sarma, Sir B. N. 

fi BakOf A* A. 

„ Rankin, Sir G. 

536 „ Dikkem, F. 0. 

,, ,, Qhoah, H« C. 

„ „ Stagg, M. 

„ Ward, Mrs. D. 

,, Chakravarti, B. 

540 „ „ Fr«ioh,J. C. 

„ „ Ghosh, P. N. 

„ „ Abdul E^ir, A. F. M. 

,, „ Fukuahima, N. 

„ „ Wright, F. M. 

346 April 4. Holland, B. Ai ^ 

„ „ Suhrawardy, Sir 

Z. R. Z. 

,, „ Dewick, E. C. 

„ „ Ghetty, R. K. S, 

„ Bridge,?, a 
May 2. Feegrade, E. S. 

,, „ Hurlimann, M. 

«» •• Clegg, B. L. a 


May 2. Watson, A. H. 

June 6. Ooolson, A. L. 

„ „ Kaadi, 8. C. 

.. iJain,B. 

„ „ ICeelaa, D. H. 

„ „ StAfdes,E. H. 

„ „ Sinha, S. P. 

„ „ James, F. E. 

July 4. Chatteriee, P. 

„ „ Chakravarti, C. 

„ „ Maitra, J. N. 

„ „ Vance, R. L. 

Aug. 1. Grimes, C. J. 

Nov. 7. Das. D. K. 

„ Tarkatirtha, B. 

„ „ Mukherji, D. 

„ „ Fitzgerald, T. J. 

„ „ Brahmaohary, S. C, 

Deo. 6. Tritton, A. S. 

„ „ Namgyal. H.H. Sir 

Tashi. 

„ ,1 Deobhen, H.H. Eun- 

zang. 

„ „ Chowdhury, C. 


560 


6 ' 



7- 4-70 
2- 1-78 


4- 2-86 


3 - 3-86 
6 6 - 6-88 
6- 3-89 

6-11-89 
11- 1-93 


1- 2-93 


10 31- 7-93 
27- 9-94 
3- 7-95 


19- 9-96 
6-11-99 


15 6 - 12-00 

6 - 2-01 
1- 6-04 
28- 9^ 


LTFE MEMBEK$$. 


(Chrondiogical,) 


B. Smith Lyman i 
(70 N.). 1 

Q. L. Houston ! 

(73 N.). ! 

H. P. Shastri 

(12 N.). I 

B. n. Blehta (89 B.). i 
A. P.F6nnoll(88F.). ! 
T. H. D. LaTouoho | 

(ION.). 1 

D.C.Fhillatt(10F.). I 
Sir Kdward D. • 

Maolagan (94 R.). 

P. O. Bodding > 

(14 N.). I 

Q. P. Tate (23 N.). 

W. Vost (94 P.). 

Sir Nicholas D. 

Beatson-Bell 
(96 N.). 

K. C. De. (26 R.). 

H.H. Sir Rameshwar 
Singh (14 N.). 

J. W. A. Grieve 
(00 F.). 

J. Ph. Vogel (25 F.). 

G. H. Tipper (27 N.). 

H. E. Stapleton 

(26 R.). 


19- 7-06 
1- 1-08 
4- 5-10 

7- 6-11 
1-lMl 

6- 3-13 

4- 3-14 
6- 2-18 

8- 2-18 

5- 12-23 

7- 6-24 

6- 8-24 
0-12-27 
6-12-27 
6-12-27 


K. B. Whitehood 
(26 N.). 

B. N. Brahinaohori 
(27 R.). 

S. ’ B. Dhavie 
(10 N.). 

At. Hirlayafc HoKain 
(27 N.). 

Kamnluddiii Ahmad 
(24 N.). 

J. L. Simonson 
(19 N.). 

J. Bacot (J4 F.). 

E. N. Ghosh (26 R.)- 

Johnii van Manen 

(26 R.). 

If.H, Laksbrnan Sen 
(24 N.). 

B. Bhntlacharya 
(24 N.). 

L. M. Davies 
(24 N.). 

Chhajurani Cliow- 
dhiirv (27 R.). 

HJl. Sir U’^shi Nam- 
gyal (27 N.). 

H.H.Kunsang Det*h- 
hen (27 N.).i, 


20 


26 


30 



ASSOCIATE MEMBER^. 


Tjsi^r 

Election. 

2.iT85 

4-6-02 

1- 7-08 
7-0-10 

7-12-10 

6-3-16 

3-10-19 

1 - 2-22 

1 - 2-22 

6-2-24 

6-2-24 

1 - 2-20 

2- 6-27 


[•A. FOkribb, Profeator of Sanskrit. 6, DoienbaohstrasBe, 
Binningen, Basel, Switzenand. 

!* A. H. Fbaeoke, Rbv. o/o Univeraitets Bibliothek, Doro- 
theenstr. 8l» BerUn, N.W. i 

I* Dxnbsh Chandra Shn, Rai Bahadur, b.a., d.uit. 19, Visva- 
kosh Lane, Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

j*L. K. Anantha Krishna Iybr, Rao Bahadur, b.a., l.t., 
, F.B.A.I., Lecturer »n Calcutta University. 2/.1, 

j Freraohand Boral Street, Bowbazar, Calcutta. 

I* H. Hostbn, Rbv., B.J. St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling. 

{* E. Bbunetti. 27, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 
j* H. Bbuoe Hannah. Bengal Club, Calcutta, 
jt Pierre Johans, Rev., s.j., b.litt. (Oxon.), Profsssar of 
Phtloaophy. St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, 
t Anantakbishna Sastbi, Mahamahopadhyaya. 67/1, Sree- 
: gopal Mulliok Lane, Calcutta. 

I W. IVANOW. o/o Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Park Street, 
I Calcutta. 

; Kahalakrishma Smrititibtha, Mahamahopadhyaya. Bhnt- 
para, 24-PargBna8. 

Duroadab Mukherjee, h.a., Professor. 36, Ballygiinge 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

N. N. Vasu, Rai Saheb. 20, Visvakosh Lane, Baghbazsr, 
Calcutta. 


* Re-elected for a further period of five years on 6-3-1024 under 
Rule 2c. 

t Re-elected for a further period of five years on 7-3-27 under 
Rule 2c. 


ORDINARY FELLOWS. 


"DatToT 

Election, 


2 - 2-10 

2 - 2-10 

2 - 2-10 

2 - 2-10 

2 - 2-10 

7-2-12 

7-2-12 

7-2-12 

7-2-12 

5-2-13 

5-2-13 

3-2-16 

3-2-16 

3-2-16 

2-2-16 


Haraprasad Shastri, o.i E., m,a., d.litt. 

X. H. D. La Touche, b.a., f.q.s. 

D. C. Phillott, 1LA., FH.D., M.B.A.8. 

Sir Frafulla Chandra Ray, kt., o.i.b., M.A., d.bc. 
Sir £. D. Ross, XT., ph.d. 

Sir J. C. Bose, kt., 0.8.1., o.LX., X.A., d.bc., r.B.B. 
P. J. BrOhl, I.B.O., F.O.S., PH.D., F.O.B. 

S. R. Christophers, o.x.b., o.b.b., i.m.b. 

C. S. Middlemiss, o.i.b., b.a., F.a.8., F.B.B. 

J. Fh. Vogel, PK.D., LZTT.D. 

S. W. Kemp, B.A., d.bc. 

E. D. W. Qreig, o.le., x.d., v.k.b. 

G. H. !Dpper, K.A., F.o.8.f ii.inbt.m.h. 

H. H. Haines, o.La., r.o.E., f.l.b. 

Sir Richard Bum, XT., 0J.B., X.O.B. 



Honorary FtUouu. 
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Election. 

2-6-17 Hsbbsbt Allan Oilbb, ProjMsor, 10 , Sdwyn Qudeiu, Gam- 
bridge, England. 

6- 2-20 Tbb Right Hon’bli Sib Chablbs Eliot, x,o.m.o., o.b„ 

LL.D., D.O.L. fieeeh Hill, Carleton, 8ldptoii-in*OnTeii, 
EngUmd. 

4-2-20 Stlvain Levi. College de France, rue Quy-de-la-Broise 9, 
Paiia, Vo. 

4-2-20 > SxB Aubbl Stein, k.o.i.e., fh.d., d.utt., d.so., d.o.l., F.B.i. 

' Srinagar, Kashmir. 

4-2-20 A Fouoheb, d.le'tt. Boulevard Raspail 286, Paris XVIo. 

4-2-20 Sm AbtbubEeith, m.d., t.b.o.s., ll.d., r.B.s. Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.0. 2. 
4-2-20 R. D. Oldham, t.h.8., v.o,s., t.b.g.b. 1, Broomficdd Road, 
Kew, Surrey, England. 

4-2-20 SiB David Fbain, kt., o.m.g., o.t.E., m.a., m.b., ll.d., r.B.8.i., 
T.L.8., r.B.8., F.Z.8., 1C.B.X.A. Royul Botanio Gardens, Kew, 
Surrey, England. 

4-2-20 SzB Joseph Labmob, kt., m.f., ii.a., d.bo., ll.d., d.o.l., f.b.s., 
F.B.A.S. St. John's College, C^bridge, England. 

4-2-20 SiB James E^zeb, kt., d.o.l., ll.d., lect.d. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

4-2-20 J. Takakusu. Imperial University of Tokdo, Japan. 

2-3-21 F. W. Thomas, o.lb., m.a., pe.d.. Librarian. India OiBoe 
Library, Whitehal], London, B.W. 1. 

7- 6-22 W. H. Pebkin, fh.d., 80.d., ll.d., f.b.s. 6, Charlbury Road, 

, Oxford. 


7-6-22 Sib Thomas Holland, x.c.8.l, x.o.i.e., d.sc., v.b.b. Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7. 

7-6-22 Sib Leonabd Rogbbs, kt., o.i.b., m.d., b.8., f.b.o.p., f.b.s., 
i.M.8. 24, Cavendish Square, London, 4. 

1-11-22 Abthub Anthony Maodonbll, m.a., ph.d., d.o.l., Bodcn Pro- 
feaw oj Sanakrii. University of Oxford, Oxford, England. 
7-1-26 SiEN Konow. Ethnographisk Museum, Oslo, Norway. 

8-11-26 H. Bevebidoe, i.g.s. (bbtibbd). Pitfold, ShottermiH, Surrey. 
England. 

7-3-27 The Rt. Hon’ble The Babl of Lytton, p.c., o.o.8,x., g.o.i.b. 
Knebworth, Herts, England. 

4-7-27 C. Snouok Hubgbonje. Rapenburg 61, Leiden, Holland. 
6-12-27 Lt.-Col. Sib T. Wolselby Haig. o.m.o. 34, Qledstanes Road, 
West Kensington, London, W. 14. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 

List of Mbmbbbs who have been absent fbom India tebbe 
yeabs and upwards.* 

*Bule 40.»After the lapse of three years from the date of a mem- 
ber leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in the interval, 
have be^ received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the 
List of Members. . , 

Tlie following members are liable to removal from the next Memnei 
List of the Society under tlte operation of the above rule 

1. W. Kirkpatrick. (1010.) 

2. Ramaprasad Tripathy. (1017.) 



OUIV 


Changea in MamberMip. 

8. C. IT. Wills. (1919.) 

4. E. 8. Haxooatt. (1920.) 

A. E. J. FOlep. (1922.) 

Lobs or Mbmbkbs Dttrino 1927. 
Br Rktibbhknt. 
Ordinary Membera, 

1. B. N. Ohosh. (1920.) 

2. B. L. Bstia. (1926.) 

3. Jogsndra Nath Makherjee. (1926.) 

4. Asutosh Shastri. (1923.) 

R. Mohd. Vusuf Hadiimi. (1916.) 

6. F. W. Shipway. (1924.) 

7. B. H. Whitehouao. (1910.) 

8. J. Haul Austin. (1924.) 

9. Bridayranjan Sen. (1926.) 

10. H. C. Bames. (1898.) 

11. D. N. Basu. (1924.) 

12. J. A. Richey. (1926.) 

13. Hohendra Nath Qoewami. (1926.) 

14. Kshitindranath Tagora. (1W9.) 

16. Qanendra Chandra Ghosh. (10%.) 

16. R. H. Richardson. (1926.) 

17. J. N. 0. Ganguly. (1926.) 

18. Nagendra Nath Vasa. (1894.) 

19. S. R. Das. (1924.) 

20. J. W. Tomb. (1926.) 

21. J. J. Asana. (1926.) 

22. R. W. a. Kingston. (1924.) 

23. Ddai Vir Singh Tomar. (1926.) 

24. Ram Dev Chokhany. (1926.) 

26. T.W Haig. (1892.) 

26. a R. Bose. (1926.) 

27. J. 8. Gamhhir. (1919.) 

28. Gurdial Singh Lamba. (1926.) 

29. Hii«n Kumar Ray-Chaudhuri. (1924.) 

.30. P. K.Telang. (1921.) 

31. J. H. Jennaway. (1926.) 

32. Debendra Nath Bose. (1926.) 

83. E.L. Norton. (1913.) 

34. A. C. Aticinson. (1911.) 


By Dbath. 

Ordinary Membera. 

1. J. D. Nimmo. (1889.) 

2. Braja Lai Hukhetjee. (1909.) 

3. 8. K. Bose. (1924.) 

4. Bads Naair Ahmed. (1924.) 

Undxb RviiB 38 . 

1. Satyendra Nath Bose. (1917.) 

2. Raaifc Lai Datta. (1917.) 
t. N. P. Pantkker. (1920.) 
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PrtKMiiingB A.S,B. for 1927. 


4. Naies Ch. Sen-Gppta. (1914.) 

5. Shyam Narain Singh. (1919.) 

Undxb Bulb 40. 

1. E.P. Harrison. (1908.) 

2. C. J. Hamilton. (1910.) 



MEDALISTS. 

ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 

Beoipisnts. 

1893 Chimdra Kanla Bnau 
1896 Yati Bhusana Bhadiiri 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakravarti. 

1897 Saraai Lai Sarkar. 

1901 Saraai Lai Sarkar. 
loftA f Sara® Sarkar. 
iwa I Surendra Nath Maitra. 

1907 Akahoy Kumar Mazumdar. 

1 AI 1 ( Jitendra Nath Rakafait. 

j Jatindra Mohan Dattn. 

S Raaik Lai Datta. 

Saradakania (languly. 

Nagendra Chandra Nag. 

C Nilratan Dhar. 

1918 Bibhutibhushan Diitta. 

1919 Jnanendra Chandra Ghonh. 

1922 Abani Bhuaan Datta. 

1923 Rhailal M. Amin. 

1926 Bidhu Bhuaan Ray. 

1927 Kalipada Biswas. 


BARCT.AY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 


1901 

1903 

1905 

1907 

1909 

1911 

1913 

1916 

1917 
1019 
1021 

1023 

1026 


J. Ernest Green. 

lir Ronald Ross, kt., k.c.b., o.i.k, 

F.B.O.S., LIhD., D.SO., M.D., F.E.S. 

). D. Cunningham, r n-s. 

L w. Aloook, O.I.F., M.B., LL.D., r.n.s. • 

lir David Prain,EP., c.m.g., m.a., m.b., llm., 

F.L.8., F,Z.S., M.B.LA., F.H.8. 

Carl Diener. 

Villiam Glen Liston, m.d.. d.p.h., 

r. S. Gamble, o.i.b., m.a., f.r.s. 

i. H. Godwin-Austen, f.b.s., f.z.8.. f.rg.b. 

U. Annandale, o.i.b., i>.bo., o.m.z.8., ' ^ p’ 

lir Leonard Rogers, kt., o.i.b., m.d , n-a. • 

i. R^’Supistophw., “ i " 

r. Steplwnwn, o.i.*., b.sc.. m.b., ch.b., 


, F.n.s.K., 

F.A.S.B. 

, F.R.C.S., 

, F.R.S.B., 




PBOOEKDOrOS or THE ORDINABY H0NTEL7 
HEETINaS, 1927. 


JANUARY, 1927. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting was held on Monday, the 
3rd, at 6-30 p.m. 

Pbesknt. 

Sir Raixndra Math Mookekfre, K.C.I.E., K.O.V.O., 
Acting Precedent, in the Chair. 

Mtnhtn : 

Bhandarkar, JJr. D. R. Jaiin Mr. ChoMd. 

Bhaakaraiya, Mr. C. „ 

Bom, Mr. M. M. Majumdar, Mr. IJ. N. 

Brahmaohari, Dr. U. N. Manen, Mr. Jo^ van 

Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

n. M- n Mitter, Mr. B. L, 

DikiMt, Mr. K. N. MukhorjM, Mr. G. K. 

Klnmins. Mr. Andrew. Paaooe, Dr. B. n. 

Ghose, Mr. Jnatioo 0. C., Kt. Satvadhik D. P. 

Hoeain, Dr. M. Hidayat. ®**^*”.’ **'• ^ • 


noaain, rrr. ». gubrawardy. Dr. A. A. 

Finfore; 

GhQae,Mr.K.N. Qhoae. Mr. N. C. 

The minntes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The General Secretary reported receipt of twraty-two 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted fo^ as Ordinary 
Members t— « i ai. 

(1) Ohakravarty, Niranjanprasad, Ph.D. (Cantab.), Lecturer, a cu 
Univenity ; 4, Patuatola Luie, Calcutta. 

Proposer; H. K. 

Seconder; Haran Ch. Chakladar. 

(2) Homs, Amol, Editor, •• Ciloatta Municipal Oaaatte," C. ! 
ComwtUia Street, Shambasar, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Br^maohari. 

Seoonder: M. Hidayat Hosain. « . * To 

(8) Bieor, Hepk fledftey »»»”'<■ By.' " 

6, Chuioh Lane, Oatoutta ; at prcMUt Oouatanna, ivu « 

Proposer: B. L. Mitter. 

Seoonder : B. B. Seymour SoweU. „ 

(4) Dt, 8aHt Otendra, M.A., B.L., I.E.8. (retired); , 

Elgin Road P.O., Calentta. 
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Proposer : Bamajjuasad Chanda. 

Seconder: Percy Brown. 

(6) Mohammed, Qkaktm, M.A., LL.B.« Indian Audit and Account 
Service; OfAoer on Special Duty with the Railway Board, Delhi. 

Proposer : N. Barwell. 

Seconder : B. L. Mitter. 

The General Secretary reported the death of 

W. B. Kirkwood (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

The General Sooretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of 

R. McCarrison (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

B. 0. Maaumdar (An Ordinary Member, 19^). 

R. S. Venkatrama Tyer (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

The General Secretary reported that the elections of 

L. P. Mathur (Elected on 1-2-1926), 

Wajid All Khan Panee (Elected on 7-6-1926), 

Karunapada Acharya (Elected on 7-6-1926), 

Dwijendra Nath Maitra (Elected on 7-6-1926), 

Akshay Kumar Sarkar (Elected on 7-6-1926), 

P. Mukerjea (Elected on 6-7-1926), 

Md. Shahidullah (Elected on 6-7-1926). 

Tarak Nath Mukerjea (Elected on 6-7-1926), 

B. R. Nayar (Elected with efteot from 6-9-1926) and 
B. B. L. Bhatia (Elected with effect from 6-9-1926), 

had become null and void, under rule 9. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. J. H. Hutton. - A Naga Hills Ctit. 

2. J. H. Hutton.— (Some MigalUkie Work in Ae Jaintia 

HiUs. 

3. Jayme Ribeico.— The Cases of Semi. 

'Die General Secretary exhibited a Tibetan Maodala and a Tibetan 
Sin'Deatroyor, ktasdaka dSka. 

The Cleneral Secretary reported that His Excellency the 
Viceroy paid a visit to the Society on Wednesday, the 22nd 
December, 1926, when he was formally installed Patron in the 
presence of the Council Members. 

The (Siairman announced the results of the ballot for the 
olection of Ordinary Members and declared all the candidates 
duly elected. 

The General Secretary reported that an attempt would be 
made to arrange for a public lecture by Sir ]>onard Rogers in 
the Society’s rooms. If so, duo notice would be issued in 
proper time. 

THie Chairman announced that Hie Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal had consented^to be present in the Aimnal Meetings 
the Society to be held on Monday, the 7th February, at 0’30 
P.H. 
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FEBRUARY. 1927. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7tli. immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 

. Present. 

W. A. K. Christie. Esq.. B.Sc , Ph.D., M.Inst.M.M., 
F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 

Members : 


Chopra. Mr. B. N. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 

Ghose. Mr. Justice 0. 0.i Kt. 
Hora. Dr. 8. L. 

Insoh. Mr. Jas. 

Knowlefl, Major R. 


Manou. Mr. Johan van 
Mitter. Mr. B. L. 

Mitter, Mr. Justice D. N. 
Mookorjee, Dr. (I. N. 
Mookerjee. Sir Rajondrn Nath 
Raman, Dr. C. V. 
and others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and conlirined. 
The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members 

(6) Imam, Abu Mohammad Syed Hassan, Zemindar; Hasnain Manzil. 
Gaya. 

Proposer : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Secondor : S. L. Hora. 

(7) OhaUtrjw, A^e, B.A. (CaL), B.A. (CPntab.), " Welfare!” 

91. Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Johan van Maiien. 

Seconder ; B. S. Guha. 

(8) Bose, Debmdra Uohan. M.A. (Cal-), (If ‘d;)' 

Proferor of Phyaios 5 92/3, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: J. N. Mukherjee. 

Seconder ! Sir P. C. Hitter. 

(9) OAosk, Jnonendm Ohamira, D.Sc.. Professor of Chemistry ; Dacca 

Univenity, Daooa. , 

Proposer s Sir P. C. Mitter. 

Seconder : J. N. Mukherjee. 

(10) Captain. Dora MonOrhoiv, Merchant; 1, Corporatio,. 8lreet, 
Cakmtta. 

Proposer 1 R. B. Khambata. 

Seconder: J.O. Coyajee. iionmi. 

fin niariAm Hcnrv Clifford, Educationist, Rector, Narke g 

Proposer : Ganapati Sircar. 

Seconder i Hsrapnsad Shastn. „ „ « c b y Head 

(12) Btaltaekaiya, D. B., M.^ *|,^‘3’£i«m?ty^’ 16.'aei)r’^’Town, 
of the Depnrtawnt of Zoology, AUahsbad University 

Allahabad. a 

Proposer : B. B. S. Sowell. 

Sooondor: S. L« Hora. 
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'(13) Ray, BiMuAhttaan, D.So., Leotarar in Physic*, Calcutta TTnivar* 
sity ; 92, Upper Ciicular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : J. N. Mukherjeo, 

Seconder : Sir P. C. Mitter. 

(14) Mukherjee, Harmdra Nath, B.So., M.B. (CaL), D.L0. (Load.), 
Medical Practitioner; Biochemical Department, Carmichael M^ioal 
College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

Proposer : J. N. Mukherjee. 

, Seconder: Sir P. C. Mitter. 

(16) Ahmad, Mian Mohamad Zahuruddin, M.A., LL.B., M.D.H., 
Professor; Lecturer in Philosophy, Islamia College, Hostel 30b, 30c, 
College Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder : Haraprasad Shastri. 

The General Secretary reported that the Goancil recommend- 
ed the re-election of the following gentlemen as Associate 
Members of the Society for a farther term of hre years : 

The Rev. Fr. Pierre Johans, S. J. 

Vedantabisharad Ananta Krishna Shaslri. 

The General Secretary reported that the Council recommend- 
ed the election of His Execellency Lord Lytton as an Honorary 
. Fellow of the Society. 

The President announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates 
duly elected. ^ 

MARCH, 1927. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Pbbsent. 

W. A. K. Chbistib, Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D., M. Inst. M.M., 
F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Barnardo, Lt.-CoL F. A. F. 
Bhanoti Mr. K. D. 
Bhaskaraiya, Mr. C. 
Bridunachari, Dr. U. N. 
Ohatterjee, Mr. M. M. 
Ooyajee* Mr. J. C. 

Collet, Mr. A. L. 

Deb, Raja K^itindra 
Dikehit, Mr. K. N. 

Dutt, Mr. J. C. 

Fermor, Dif. L. L. 

Ohoae, Mr. T. P. 

Ghoee, Mr. Justice B. B. 
Ghoee, Mr. Justice C. 0., Kt.* 
Hobbs. Mr. H. 


Hora. Dr. S. L. 

Koester, Dr. Hans 
Law, Dr. S. C. 

Lindsay, Mr. J. H. 
Manen. Mr. Johan van 
Misra. Mr. P. N. 

Modi, Mr. R. J. K. 
Mookerjee, Mr. S. C. 

Rao, Mr. H. S. 
Sarvadhikary, Sir D. P. 
Shastri, MM. H. P. 
Sohoni, Mr. V. V. 
Taraporevala, Mr. I. J* S. 
Tipper, Mr. Q. H. 


and others. 



Tititon: 
Malls. Hr. L S. 
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a- u « », Mr. 8. P. 8. 

SiDg^a, Mr. T. B. 

The miontee of the last meeting were read and confirmed 

m General Secretary reported receipt during the past two 
months of 38 pmmtations of books, etc., which had been 
• placed on the table for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(16) HopW«M». Ar^r Jp*». I.C.S., Britiah Trade Agent, Gyantoe 

and Yatungg Tibet, via Siligun. ^ 

Proposer : W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder : N. Barwoll. 

(17) UfQuhoTtf Rw, Vf % M.A., D.Litt., Vice^Princioal Scottish 

Churches College. 3 ft 4, Corawallis Square. Calcutta. ^ 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 


(18) Samia, Sir B, Narasimha, KaS.L. President. Railway Hates 
Advisory Committee; 24/1. Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookorjee. 

Seconder : Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary. 

(19) Bake, A, A«, Doctorandus Or. Lit.. P.O. Saiitiniketan. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Chiistio. 

(20) Banian. Sir George^ Kt.. Chief Justice of Bengal ; Bengal Club. 
Cidcutta. 

Proposer ; Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Christie. 

(21) Dikkera^ Frederik Gerhard^ Manager, Holland-Bombay Trading 
Co.. Ld.. Holland House, 7, Pollock Street (Post Box No. 65). Calcutta. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Christie. 

(22) Bhandari, Sukhaampedhirai, Author of "Bharatiya Satyata,” 
“ Bharat Darshan." etc., 13. Shakkar Bazar, Indore. 

Proposer: Haraprasad Shastri. 

Seconder : M, Hidayat Hosain. 

(23) Mukerjee, N. M.. M. 80 ., F.L.S.. Profesaor ol Botany, St. John’s 
CoU«ge, Agra, U.P. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(24) QhosK Hari Ohamn, M.A., Studoit, 181/8, Upper Circular Road, 
Caloutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

(26) Slagg, Hfq/or M., R.B., Mastar, H.M. Mint, Calcuttn, Strand 
Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 
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(S6) Vorf, DaroAji {Mr*. B. J. D. Ward), o/o. J. Diokinioa ft do.. 
Ld., P.O. Box No. 45, Cuoutta. 

Propoflor : J. MoPhenon. 

Seconder : F. Doxey. 

(27) Ohakravarti, Byomkea, Ths Hon, Mr., M.A., Barrieter-at-Law, 
Minister, 237, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir C. C. Ghoae. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Christie 

(28) French. Jowph OharUo^ Indian Civil Service, Magistrate’s House, 
Jessore. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmaohari. 

Seconder ; S. L. flora. 

(29) Boy, Scuhindra Lalp Occasional writer in magazines, etc.. 
Reapara F.O., Dt. Midnapore. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahxnachari. 

Seconder : S. L. flora. 

(30) Ghoeh, Phanindra Naih, M.A., Ph.D., So.D. (Hon.) (Padua), 
Ghosh Professor of Applied Physios, University of Calcutta; 02, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : J, N. Mukherjee. 

Seconder : P. C. Mitter. , 

(31) Abdul Kadir, A. F, M.p M.A. (Allahabad), Maulvie Fazil (Punjab). 
Madrassah Final (Calcutta), Professor, Tslamia College, Wellesley Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder : M. Mahfuzul Haq. 

(32) Fukushifnap Naoahirop Assistant in the Sanskrit Seminary, 
Imperial University. Tokio, Japan. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : Sir C. C. Ghose. 

(33) Wright, Fredoric Maitland, Broker, 2-5, Lansdowne Road, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: N. Barwell. 

Seconder r Johan van Manen. 

The General Secretary reported the lose of memberdiip 
during the previous month by resignation of : 

R. H. Whitahoase (An Ordinaiy Member, 1916). 

J. Mein Austin (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of 

Nawab Ahmed Khan (Elected on 1-11-26) 

had become null and void, under Buie 9. 

The General Secretary reported that tlie following i^tle- 
men had withdrawn their application for membership in the 
Society:— 

Manivie Md. Ssyid (EDeeted on 6-12-26). 

Nsrayan Bohidat (Elaeted on 6-12-2^. 

Hie PreMdmit, in aooordand^ with Rule 13, called f<^ 6 
ballot for the election as an Honorary Fellow of the Society 
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of H.E. Lord Lyfiton, Governor of Bengal, proposed for election 
in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the 7th February, 1027. 

The President, in accordance with Rules 2 and 13, called 
for a ballot for the re-election of the following gentlemen as 
Associate Members of the Society for a period of five years 

The Rev. Fr. Pierre Johans, S. J. 

Vedantabiahorad Anaata Krishna Shastri. 


The following papers were read 

1. Satva Churn Law.— -I tdle noticed IlabUs of some 
Birds of the DistrM of 24-Perghams. 

2. Umrsh Chandra Bhattacharjka.— TA e Upanishad 
Texts and their Position in Sruti LUeralure. 


3. C. W. Gurnbr. — Some textual Notes on Asvaghosa’/i 
Buddhaeharita. 


4. J. P. Mujjb.— F olk-stories tn Lhota-Naga, in Text 
and Translation. 


5. SuNDXR Lal Hora.— O n a peculiar Fishing ImpktneiU 
from the Eangra Valley, Punjab. 

6. SuNDBR Lal Hoea.— O ft the Occurrence of 1/te Polyzoon 
PlumaUlla Frutieosa in running Water in the Kangra Valley, 
Punjab. 

7. SuNDBR Lal Hora.— O n the Monweeript Drawings of 
Fisk in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

8. M. M. Ohattbrji.— A further Study of Bengali GusUms ; 
Initiation into Wifehood. 

The following exhiMte were shown and commented upon 
1. W. A. K. ClHiHsm.— The WidmanstttttBa FiguTe. of the Samelia 


Meteorite. , „ , „ . 

2. JoHAir VAN Maoth.— An illuminated Nepalose SanBknt Manin- 
oript, illuetrating the Six Ohakraa. 

8. Johan van Mahbh.— Throe Nepali-Tibetan Im^s, partly ihh- 
oribed. 


The President announced the results of the ballots for the 
dection of an Honorary Fellow, the re-election of the Asstwiate 
Members and the election of Ordinary Members and declared 
all candidates duly elected. 


APRIL, 1927. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4<i, at 6-30 b.m. 


Pbbsbnt. 

W. A. K. Ghbisiib. Esq., B.Sc., 
F.A.S.B., President, in tiie Chair. 


Pb.O., M.ln8t.M.H<, 
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Members": 

DaB-Gupta» Mr. H. C. 
DikBhit, Mr. K. N. 
Dutt, Mr. J. 0. 
Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 


Yisilors : 
Biswas, Mr. S. L. 


Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mookerjee, Mr. P. N. 
Sewell. Major B. B. S. 
Shastri, MM. H. P. 
Varugis, Mr. G 
Ward, Mrs. D. 
and others. 


and others.' 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of seventeen 
prei^ntations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

(34) Hellandt Bernhard Alvin, Bachelor of Arts, Augsburg College 
(U.S.A.), Bachelor of Divinity, Aumburg Seminary (U.S.A.), Master of 
Arts, University of Minnesota (U.S.A.), Missionary -Teacher, under 
appointment as Principal, Kaerabani Boys' Middle Eng^di and Guru 
Training School ; Kaerabani, via Dumka, Santa! Parganas. 

Proposer : P. O. Bedding. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(35) Suhrawardy, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Z. B. Z., Judge, High 
Court ; 3, Wellesley lat Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; B. L. Mittor. 

Seconder : T. P. Chose. 

(36) Dewiekt Rev. Edtoard Chiaholm, M.A. (Cantab.), National Litera- 
ture Secretary, Y.M.C. A. of India, Buimah, and Ceylon, 5, Russell Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer ; J. N. C. Ganguly. 

Seconder: Johan von Manen. 

(37) CheUy, R. K. Shanmukham, M.L.A., Pleader, Coimbatore, (South 
India) ; Hawarden Baoe Course, Coimbatore (Madras Presidency). 

Proposer: Ganganand Sinha. 

Seconder ; Sir C. C. Ghose. 

(38) Endye, Rev. Peter Gonzalez, D.D., Principal, St. Paul’s College; 
Clerk in Holy Orders ; 33/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : J. H. Lindsay. 

Seconder : Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 

The General Secretary reported the death of : — 

Shams-ul-Ulama Hafiz Nazir Ahmed (An Ordinary Member, 1334). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of 

Hridayranjan Sen (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

J. A. Richey (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

H. C. Barnes (An Ordinary Member, 1926), 
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The General Seoretary reported that 
Lai Sen (Bleoted on 6-12-26) 
bad withdrawn his application for memberahip. 

The General Seoretary reported that eleotiona of 

Nabajiban Banerjee (Elected on 6-12-26), 

Axnarendra Narayan Ray (Elected on 6-12-26), 

Syed Mobinur Rahman (Elected on 6-12-26), 

Nirmal Chonder Chunder (Elected on 6-12-26), 

had become null and void, under rule 9. 


The General Secretary reported receipt of news of the death 
of F. E. Paxgiter, a former President of the Society (1904-6). 

The General Secretary reported that the composition of the 
various committees of the Society for the ensuing year to be as 
follows 

Pnblioaium C<mmUUe . . President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretar}'. 

Sectional Secretaries. 

Sir C. C. Ghoae. 


Ex-officio. 


Library Committee 


Finance OommiUee 


Lean Committee 


Insuranee Commitlee 


. . President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Sectional Secretaries. 

Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Mr. Percy Brown. 

. . President. ■) 

Treasurer. ? Ex-officio, 

General Secretary. ) 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Mr. J. C. Mitra. 

Mr. A. R. Uery. 

,, President. ) 

Treasurer. ( Ex-offieio, 

General Secretary. ) « 

Sir G. C. Ghose. 

Mr. A. R. Bery. 


Ex-officio, 


. . President. 
Treasurer. 

General Seoretary. 


I Ex-officio, 


Mr. N. F. Barwell. 


Mr. N. Ottens. 


Medal Committees 


Ex-officio. 


President. 

Treasurer. 

General Seoretary. 

Major B. B. S. SewoU. 


i 


J'' 

The president nnnonnoed that the Comoil 
in future, Buie No. 3, regarding the P «nblicition 

be strictly enforoed and that paP«« bief m 

and reading must be accompanied by an abstract, as bner as 
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poadble, and in no case exceeding 1200 woida, which ahall 
indicate the sahject of tiie paper and the nature of the addition 
to eadating knowledge contained in it. 

The Preeident announced that, in accordance with Rules 2 
and 13, the Council had proposed for election as an Associate 
Member of the Society of Mr. N. N. Vasu for the statutory 
period of five years. 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri made a statement concerning the 
quaUfioations of the candidate. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. H. 0. Das-Qufta.— A /etc types of Indian Sedentary 
Oames. 

2. B. Ghofba.— Note on the Fiah Morkdity in the Indaw 
River in Upper Bwrmah. 

3. Pbomotho Nath Mibba.— lahe&mon Sanwat. 

4. A. A. Bakb.— Join and Btdi, a Branch of Hindn 
Cvlture. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon 

1. H. C. A lew Rock-sections showing the true nature 

of A Rajmahal intertrappean Band. 

The President announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The President announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on the 11th of the month. 


MAY, 1927. 

An ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, at 6-30 f.m. 


Present. 

W. A. K. Chmstib, Esq., B.Sc., Pb.D., M.ln8t.M.M., 
F.A.S.B., President, in the Chsdr. 


Members : 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 
BrahzDaohari, Dr. U. N. 
Ghaudhuri, Dr. B. L. * 
Chaudhuri, Mr. J. 

Miss M. L. 
OolM, Mr. A. L. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
Fermor, Dr. L. L. 
Galstoon, Dr. G. 

Guha, Dr. B. 8. 


Insohi Mr. Jas. 

Jain, Mr. C. L 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mirsa, Mr. M. B. 
Mnkherjee, Mr. D. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini. 
Sarypdhikaiy, Sir D. P. 
Sswdl, Major R. B. 8. 
Bhastri, MM. H. P. 
Ward, Mrs. R. J. D. 



Viiitora: 

Ooulson, Mr. A. L. Inteh, Mrs. Jas. 

dei^wni Mias 0. Menothi, Mr. M. 

aad othera. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Seoretary repotted receipt of fourteen preBen* 
tations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members 

(39) Feagrade, E. 8,, .Imliaa Medical Department, Rpccial Malaria 
Offleer, Banna ; Sir Harooort Butler Institute of Public Health, 2, Theatre 
Aoad, Rangoon. 

Proposer : H. Srinivasa Rao. 

Seconder : B. N. Chopra. 

(40) H&rlinunn, Martin, Dr. Phil., Sihlberg, Zurich, 2, Switzerland. 

Proposer : W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder ; Johan van Manen. 

(41) Beerti, H., Merchant, c/o Volkarl Bros., 6, Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Johan von Manen. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Christie. 

(42) Olagg, Edward Laalia QUbart, B.So., Assistant Superintendent, 
(ieologioal Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Proposer: W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder: G. H. Tipper. 

(43) Wataon, Aljrad Henry, Journalist, Editor " Statesman 0, Boy 
MansionB, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Christie. 

The General Secretary reported the following loss of 
membership during the previous month by resignation of ; 

D. N. Bobu (An Ordinary Member, 1924). , 

M. N. GoBwami (An Ordinary Member. 1W6). 

Kshitindra Nath Tagore (An Ordit^ libber. 1^). 

Rai WfthcAnr Q. 0. GHioab (An Ordinary Member, 192o). 

R. H. Richardson (An Ordinary Member. 1926). 


The General Seoretary reported that 


Amtd Home (Elected on 3>l-27), 

had withdrawn his application for membership. 

The General Seoretary reported that in 
Rules 37 and 88, the names of the foUowmg a 

suspended as defaulters within tlm SMiety s ® ® 

month to be removed from the Society fm 

the amount due be paid before the next Monthly 8 • 


SaVnindra Naih Mitra (1917). 
Basik Lai Datta (1917). 
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N. Padmanafaha Panikker (1920). 

Narea Ch. Sea-Gapta (1014). 

Shyam Narain Singh (1910). 

The General Secretary reported that in aooordanoe vith 
Rale 40, the names of the following members would be reOioved 
from the next member list of the Society ; — 

K P. Harrison (1908). 

C. J. Hamilton (1916). 

The General Secretary reported that a letter and notice 
had been received from the Assistant Secretary, Numismatic 
Society of India, Lucknow, regarding a silver medal essay for 
1927 on “The Moneta^ System of India at tiie time of the 
Mnhammedan Conquest (circa 1200 A.D.) as illustrated by 
known coins, literature and inscriptionB.” 

The General Secretary reported the receipt of a gift to the 
Society from Count K. Ohtani of a manuscript-reproduction 
camera. The gift had been accepted by Council who had 
conveyed thanks to the donor. 

The General Secretary reported that in accordance with 
Rule 46, the Council submit for confirmation to the meeting, 
the following change in the constitution of the Council made in 
one of the Council Meetings held since the last Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting : — 

Traammr Dr. Baxhi Prasbad, trice Dr. S. L. Hoba, reaigtud. 

The appointment was confirmed. 

The President, in aooordanoe with Rules 2 and 3, called for 
a ballot for the election as an Associate Member of the Society 
of Mr. N. N. Vasu, proposed for election in the Monthly Meeting 
of 4th April, 1927. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon 

1. R. B. Sbtmocb Sbw 8U»— Primitive forms of Apparatus for 
obtaining fire and various types of lamps used in India, past and present. 

The President announced the results of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members and an Associate Member and 
declared all candidates duly elected. 


JUNE, 1927. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 6th, at 6-30 p.m. 

Pbbsbnt, 

W. A. K. Chbisub, Esq., B.So., Ph.D., M.Iost,M.M-, 
P.A.S.B., President, in the Cbtur. 
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Memhera : 

Bn^maohari, Dr. U. N. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
DaB-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 

Qhoae, Mr. Justloe C. C., Kt. 
Hoaain. Dr. M. Hidayat 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 


Sewell, Major R, B. S. 
Shastri, MM. H. V. 
Stag^g, Major M. 
Ward, Mrs. D. 

Wright, Mr. F. M. 

and othorB. 


Tha miiiutas of the last meeting were read and con Armed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of seventeen 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
members : — 

(44) Cotdson, Arthur Lennox, M.S«. (Melb.), D.I.C. (Loncl.), P.G.8., 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Proposer: W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder: L. L. Fermor. 


(45) Nandi, Maharaj-Kumar Sria fihandra,' M.A., Zemindar, 302, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: R. D. Banerji. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hoaain. 

(46) /am, Baldeodaas, Merchant and Banker, 21, Armenian Street 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : C* L. Jain. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 


(47) Keelan, Douglas Hugh, V.D., Chief Commercial Manager, E.I.Ry. 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Proposer : N. Barwell. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Christie. 


(48) Staples, Edward Henry, Broker, 3, Auckland Place, Calcutta. 

Proposer : W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder : L. L. Fermor. 

(49) Sinha, Sheonandan Prasad, M.B., Civil Assistant Surgeon, Curator 
of the Museum, Patna Medical College, P.O. Mahendni,^ Patna. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell. 


(60) Jamee, Fredertok Emeai, General Secretary, Y.M.CA., 26, 
t owringhee, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; N. Barwell. 

Seconder ; Baini Prashad. 


The General Secretary reported the following loss of 
membership during the previous month by resignation of : 

J. N. C. Canguli (An Ordinary Member, 192o). Momhpp 

N. N. Vaw (An Ordinary Member, 1894 -Klected AsHociato Member 

in Hay, 1927). 

The Gteiieral Secretary reported that the election of 


H. C. Glaridgo (Biected on 17'2-27), 

had become null and void, under Bale 9. 
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The General Secretary reported that in accordance with 
Rales 37 and 38, the names of the following members an- 
nounced at the last Monthly Meeting had since been 
as defaulters and had now been removed from the Society for 
non-payment : — 

Satyendra Nath Mitra (1917). 

Kasik Lai Dutta (1017). 

N. Padmanabha Panikker (1920). 

Nares Ch. Sen-Qupta (1914). 

Shyam Narain Singh (1919). 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri read an obituary notice of 
Mr F. E. Paigiter. (See page clxiv.) 

Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., related some personal remini- 
scences of Mr. Pargiter. 

A resolution of condolence was passed, the members stand- 
ing. 

The president announced that, in conformity with Rules 2 
and 13, the Council proposed Prof C. Snouck Hurgronje for 
election as an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 

Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain, in accordance with Rule 13, stated 
the grounds on which the recommended election was desirable. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. D. C. CHATTKiurBii.— The Togavabtropadesa. A Maha- 
yana treatise on Yoga by Dharmendra in its Tibetan version ta/fh 
Sanskrit Bestoredion and English Translation. (Communicated 
by MM. H. P. Shastri.) 

2. Baini Pbashad.— O n the Dates of PvUieation of P. M. 
Heude's Memoirs on the Molluscs of China. 

3. Baisi Pbasrap.— On the Dates of Publication of Hanley 
and Thecdiald's Oonchologia Indka. 

4. S. L. Hoba — An Albino Magur—Claria^atraehus 
(Linn.). 

The President announced the result of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 


JULY, 1937. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4tb, at 6-30 p.m. 

Pbbsbkt. . 

W. A. K. CHBmTii, Esq., B.So., Fh.D., M.In8t.M.M., 
F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 
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Members : 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Brahmaohari, Dr. U. N. 
Captain, Mr. D. M. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Coyi^'ee, F^f. J. C. 
DasoGupta, Mr. H. C. 

De, Mr. B. 

Ghoae, Mr. Justice C. C., Kt. 
Hora, Mr. 6. L. 

Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat 

Visitor: 

Billxnoriai Mr. D. R. 


Huq, Mr. M. Mahfuzul 
Khan, Mr. R. R. 

Mehta, Mr. R. D. 
Praahad, Dr. Baini 
Shastri. MM. H. P. 

Stagg, Major M. 

Sohoni. Mr. V. V. 
Taraporovala, Mr. I. J. S. 
Ward, Mrs. D. 

and others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

^ The General Secretary repotted receipt of sixteen presen- 
tations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were ballots for as Ordinvy 
Members : — 

(61) OhaUeiiM. PatUpabon, M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court, «4, 
, Harrison Road. Calcutta. 

Proposer: R, P. Mukhopadhyay. 

Seconder : S. Khuda Bukhah. 

(52) Chakravatiif Ohititaharanf M.A., Hon. Assistant Secretary, Sans- 
krit Saytya Parishat, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

Proposer : N. G. Majumdar. 

Seconder : H. K. Deb. 

(63) MoUra, Jogsndra N<Uh, M.Sc., M.B., Medical Practitioner, 68-A, 
ColootoUah Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : J. N. Maitra. 

Seconder : H. C. Ray. 

(54) Fanes, JR. JD., M.B., Major, Indian Medical Service, Gyantse, 

Tibet. 

Proposer : W. A. K. Christie. ^ 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell. 

The General Secretarv reported the following loss of 
membership daring the last month by resignation of 

J. W. Tomb (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

The General Secretary reported that the elections of 

Sukhsampathirai Bhandari (Elected on 7-3-27), 

M. M. Mmcheijee (Elected on 7-3-27), 

Saohindra Lai Bay (Elected on 7-3-29), 

iiad become null and void, under Buie 9. 

The Freddent, in confonnity with Rules 2 and 13, odM 
for a ballot for election as an Honorary Fellow o| the 
Society of I^f. Snonok Hurgronje, proposed for election m tne 
last (Minary Monthly Meeting. 
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The following paper was read : — 

1. J. C. CoTAjBB.— TAe auppoaed Seutptwre of Zoroatter 
on ike Taki-i-Boatan. 

The following exhibit was shown and oommented upon : — 

1. Baini Prashao.— Early Gonohological Literature. 

(а) Deeioription exaote des prinoipales oorioaitez naturellea da magni- 
fique cabinet D* Albert Sebai Vole. 1 to 4. Amsterdam, 1735. 

(б) Choix de coquillagea et de orustaods, by F. M. Regenfuss. 
Copenhagen, 1758. 

(c) Testaoea Musei Caesarei Vindobonensis, by Ignatius a Bom. 
Vienna, 1780. 

(d) Hiatoriae eonchyliorum, by Martin Lister, London. 1685. 

(e) Exercitatio anatomica, by Martin Lister. London. 1695. 

The President announced the results of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members and an Honorary Fellow and 
declared all candidates duly elected. 


AUGUST, 1937. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 1st, at 5-30 f.m. 


Present. 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D., M.In8t.M.M., 
F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Chatterjee, Mr. Patit Fabon 
Collet, Mr. A. L. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Ghose, Mr. Justice C. C., Kt. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Gaha, Dr. B. S. 

Gupta, Mr. 8. N. 

Hora, Dr. 8. L. 

Visitors : 

Insoh, Mrs. Jas. 


Insoh, Mr. Jos. 

Jain. Mr. C. L. 

James, Mr. J. Langford 
Frashad. Dr. Baini 
Rao, Mr. M. Vinayak 
Shastri, MM. H. P. 
Stagg, Major M. 

Word, Mrs. D. 
and others. 


Sankey, Mr. A. R. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary announced that H.E. The Governor 
of Bengal had accepted the Joint-Patronship of the Society. 

The Qenend Secretary reported receipt of seventeen 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidate was Mloted for as an Ordinary 
Member ^ 

(65) Grimes, The Ven’ble Cecil John, (Arohdeaoon of Calcutta), The- 
Parson^, Daijeeling, or 6, Esplanade Row (East), Gedoutta. 
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Proposer : N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Christie. 

The Qeneral Secretary reported the deathsi of: 

Sudhindra Kninar Boae (An Ordinary Member 

J. D. Nimmo (A Life Member, 1880). ' '' 

The General Secretary reported the following loss of mem- 
bership during the previous month by resignation of 

J. J. Asana (An Ordinary Member. 1926). 

R. W. Q. Hingaton (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

The President announced that in accordance with Rule 46, 
the Council submitted to the meeting for confirmation the 
following change in the composition of the Council made at 
the Council meeting on July 25th, 1027. 

Ntiturdl History Seantary (Biology) -—Dr. 8. L. Hora, vice Major 
U. B. S. Sawsui, resigned. 

The appointment was conOrmed. 

The following papers were read 

1. S. L. Hoba . — On a OoiU employed as “ Seape-Ooal” 
in fAe BUaspare District, Ceniral Provinces, (India). 

2. SiB Gbobov a. Gbubson.— TA r Ltnguage of ike Mdko’ 
Naya-Prakasa. 

Dr. Baini Pbashad exhibited a number of Zoologiual BuoIcb, and 
gave a desoription of them. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for 
the election of the Ordinary Member and declared the candidate 
duly elected. 

The Premdent announced that unless special notice would 
be given there would be no Ordinary Monthly Meetings during 
the recess months of September and October. ^ 

The President drew attention of the Members to the bust 
of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee installed in the hall. 


NOVEMBER, 1927. , 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 6-30 p.m. 


Pbesbnt. 

W. A. K. CHBisrraK, Esq., BSc., Ph.D., M.ln8tfM.M., 
F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair 
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Membtra: 

Hobb 0 » Mr. H. 

Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat 
Ivanow^ Mr. W. 

Miles. Mr. W. H. 

Mitter, Mr. B. P. D. 

Mookerji, Mr. S. G. 

Mokherjee, Mr. D. 

Sarvadhikary, Sir D. P. 

Sewell, Lt.-Ool. R. B. S. 

Shastri, MM. H. P. 

Siagm, Major M. 

Stanton, Mr. H. B. 

Suhrawardy, Mr. Justice Z. B. Z., Kt. 
Ward, Mrs. D. 
and others. 

Vickers, Mrs. 
and others 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The General Secretary reported receipt of fifty-three 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The General Secretary reported that the following candi- 
dates had been elected Ordinary Members daring the recess 
months, September and October, under Rule 7 

(56) Das, Dhirendra Kumar, B. A., B.L., Pleader, lO/l, Bipradas Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : N. F« Barwoll. 

Seconder : T. B. Jameson. 

(67) Tarkatiriha, Bimalananda, KabiraJ, Punditbhusan, Byakaraaa- 
tirtha, 90/3, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Haraprasad Shastri. 

Seconder : N. N. Law. 

(58) Vyaaa, Pundii Qauri Sahkor Prasad, Headmaster, M.E. School, 
ludargarh Raj. 

Proposer : Haraprasad Shastri. 

Seconder: Baini Prasbad. 

(59) Gl!Mwh,D6&6fidm jya<h^M.B., Medical Practitioner, 1/1, Gour Labs 
Stre^, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. BrahmocharL 
Seconder : W. A. K. Christie. 

(60) MiMmfi, Dewproaama, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, Burdwan. 
Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seoonder: W. A. K. Christie. 

(61) FUageraXd, T. J., Manager, U.S. Rubber Export Co., 6, Hastings 
Street, Oaloutta. 

Proposer ; G. T. Labey. 

Seoonder : W. A. K. Christie. 

The following can^dates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members 


Ag^arkar, Dr. S. P. 

Banerji, Mr. R. D. 

Barwril, Lt.-Col. N. F. 
Bhondarkar, Dr. D. R. 
Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. 
Chanda, Rai Bahadur R. P. 
Chatt6rjee,'Mr. Patit Pabon 
CoUenberg, Baron Rudt von 
Collet, Mr. A. L. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Fermor, Dr. L. L. 

Ghose, Mr. Justice B. B. 
Guha, Dr. 6. S. 

ViaUora : 

Ghossl, Dr. U. N. 
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ftapimt ; Hanptasad Shastri 
Seoonder : 'Baiiti Prashad. 

(M) Sana Oh.. Rai Saheb M A n -r « 

Normal Traming School, Suporintondoit, 

PK^oaor : U. N. Brahmaohati. 

Seooader : W. A. K. Chrutie. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Christie. 

The General Secretary reported the death of • 

Brsjalal Mukhetjee (An Ordinary Member, 1909). 

lo*. 

8. R. Bose (An Awoeiate Member, 1921 ; An Ordinary Member. 1020). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of 

H. Beerli (Eleeted on 1-6-27), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

^“61^ Seorotaty reported that notices from the 
^norwy Secretary, K. R. Gama. Oriental Institute, had been 
received regarding two prize essays. 

ASA Pw*idrat anuoimood that, in accordance with Rule 
4«A, the ^unoil, smee the last Monthly Meeting, (26th Sep- 
tember, 1927) ^ passed a revised set of Regulations' rMardum 
the award of the Barclay Memorial Medal and a set of Kegula- 
tiOM regarding the award of the Aimandale Memorial and the 
oir William Jones Medals, as follows 


REGULATIONS REGARDING THE AWARD OF THE BAKCLAY 
MEMORIAL MEDAL. « 

Lu fl** ^ Ueoember, 1896, Surgeon-Major Gerald Bomford, on Iwhalf of 
me 8ur|p<m-Geiieral with the Government of India, repreaenting tho 
aonors of the Barclay Memorial Fund, offered to mako over to the Society 
^ money to create an endowment for tho award of a 

medal in memory of Surgeon-Major Artliur Barclay. The Surgeon- 
Ueneral suggested that the meded should be awarded for scientific 
reaeamb in India. Arthur Barclay was a member of tho Asiatic Society 
from 1882 till his death in 1891, at the age of 39, and a valued contributor 
on botanicid subjeots to its « Journal.” 

The Counoil of the Society framed certain regulations for the award 
wluoh have been amended from time to time.^ 

The following are the levied regulations for the award of the 
medal;— 

(1) The Medal shall be awarded each alternate year at the Ordinary 
Annual Meeting of the Aaiatio Society of Bengal in Fo|^ruary. 

1 27th Vebruaiy, 1896; 29th August, 1917; 26th September, 1927. 
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(2) The Medal ^all be bestowed on that penra, whOp in the 

opinion of the Council, has made the most important contri- 
bution to Medical or Biological Science with special reference 
to India. 

(3) The Council shall, at its meeting preceding the Monthly 

General Meeting in November, appoint an Advisory Board 
consisting of five members. 

(4) The Advisory Board shall be termed ** The Barclay Memorial 

Medal Advisory Board.” This shall include the Biologioal 
Secretary and the Medical Secretary. The Board s^l 
appoint a Chairman from amongst its members who shall 
have a casting vote (in addition to his own vote) in the event 
of the number of votes being equally divided. 

(5) The Gmeral Secretary shall call a meeting of the Advisory 

Board on the first convenient date subsequent to the first 
Monday of December at the same time requesting members 
to bring with them to the meeting detailed statements of the 
work or attainments of such oanefidates as they may wish to 
propose. The General Secretary shall also place more the 
Board for consideration detailed statements of the work or 
attainments of any other candidate submitted by any Fellow 
of the Society. The Board shall make such arrangements as 
may be necessary for the selection of a name to be submitted 
to the Council at their January meeting. 


regulations regarding the award op the ANNAN- 
DALE MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

In April, 1924, the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal started a 
fund called the Annondale Memorial Fund to perpetuate the memory of 
Dr. N. Annandale, F.R.S., who was President of the Society in the ysBX 
1923 and died on 10th April, 1924. The Council resolved to award trien- 
nially a gold medal for anthropological work in Asia. It also resolved 
that, when the annual income from the fund, after payment of the cost of 
the m^al, reached Rs. 260, this should be utilised for a biennial 
Annandale Anthropological Lrotureship.” 

The Council made the following regulations for the award of the 
medal 

(1) The Medal shall be awarded every three years at the Ordinary 

Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
February. 

(2) The Medal shall be bestowed on that person who, in the opinion 

of the Council, has made the most important contribution to 
the study of anthropology in Asia. 

(3) The Council shall, at its meeting preceding the Monthly Gweral 

Meeting in November, appoint an Advisory Board consisting 
of four members. 

(4) The Advisory Board shall be termed ** The Annandale Memonal 

Medal Advisory Board.*’ This shall include the Anthropo- 
logical Secretary, the Biological Secretary and the MehoaL 
Secretary. The Board shall appoint a Chairman 
amongst its members who shidl have a casting vote (in addi- 
tion to his own vote) in the event of the number of votes 
being equally divided. ^ j 

(5) The General Secretdfiy shall calt a meeting of the Advisory Bwd 

on the first convenient date subsequent to the first 
of December, at the same time requesting members to bnng 
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witti them to the Meeting detailed statemonte of the work or 
attai^nte of each oandidatea aa they may wish to propoao. 
The Gennal Seoretary shall also place before Uie Boardfor 
o^ttofiration dotailed atatemonts of the work or atlamments 
of my other candidate submitted by any Fellow of the 
Society. The Board shall make such arrangements as may 
l» necess^ for the solootion of a name to be submitted to 
the Council at its January meeting. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING THE AWARD OF THE 
SIR WILLIAM JONES GOLD MEDAL. 

In April, 1026, Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Rai Bahailnr, acting 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, made over to the Society 3|% 
Government promissory notes of the face value of Rs. 3,000 (together with 
the interest then accruing therefrom) for the purpose of creating an 
endowment for the annual award of a gold medal in memory of the Foun- 
der of the Society on the following terms : 

(а) The medal to be called “The Sir William Jones Gold Medal” 

and 

(б) The medal to be awarded alternately for the most eminent work 

in advancing the objects of the Society in one of the two 
divisions of Imowledge, namely (1) Science including Medicine, 
and (2) Philosophy, Literature and History. 

The objects of the Society are described in the language of the 
Founder: “The bounds of its investigations will be the geographical 
Umits of Asia; and within these limits its enquiries will bo extended to 
whatever is performed by man or produced by nature.” 


The Council of the Society had made the following regulations for the 
award of the medal : 

(1) The Medal shall be awarded annually at the Ordinary Annual 

Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in February. 

(2) The Medal shall be bestowed on that person, whose work in the 

opinion of the Council beat statisfies tho conditions laid down 
above. , 

(3) The Council shall, at its meeting preceding the Monthly General 

Meeting in November, appoint an Advisory Iloard consisting 
of five members. _ 

(4) The Advisory Board shall bo termed “The Sir Williim Jones 

Medal Advisory Board.” In those years in which tto MoiW 
is for Seienoe and Medicine, the Advisory Board Hhall mohide 
(o) The Natural History Secretary, (6) The 
Seoretary, (c) The Anthropological Socretaiy, (d) riM-Mrfieal 
Seoretary- In those years in which the Medal « I" 

Bophy, Literature and History, it shall include (a) riie 1 h 
lo£eal Seoretary. (6) The Joint Philological 
Board shall appoint a Chairman from amongst its 
who shaU have a casting vote (in addition 
the event of the number of votes being Haard 

(6) The General Seoretary shall call a meeting 

on the first convenient date subsequent to toe firrt oi 

Deoember, at the same ti^ F.Tf 1 L«r„?^toe^o;k or 
TtS^to’ofSidh'lSd^ M they 
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of any other candidate aubmittad by any Fellow of the 
Society. The Board ahall nwke eaoh ammgemente aa may be 
neoeaeaiy for the eeleotion of a name to be aubmitted to the 
Coonoil at ite January meeting. 

The President announced that, in acooidanoe with Rule 46, 
the Oonnoil submitted for confirmation to the mwat ing, 
following change in the composition of the Oonnoil at 
a GonnoU Meeting since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting : 

Natural Hiatory Sieretary {Biotogy) Lv.-Coik R. B. 8. Biwiiiii, vies 
Or. S. L. Hoiu, rengntd. 

The appointment was confirmed. 

The President announced that, in accordance with Rules 
2 and 13, the Oonnoil proposed the election of Lt.-Ool. Sir T. W. 
Ha4; as an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 

Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain stated the grounds on which the 
recommended election was desirable. 

The following papers were read: — 

1. H. Bbocb Haknah.— / ndtan Origiru. 

2. W. IvAsaw.— 'Notes on Khoraaani Kurdish. 

3. Mbs. 0. db Bbauvoib Stooks.— TA e XAyber Baxari. 

4. R. D. Bamibji. — The Indian Affinities of ^tnu 
Potteries. 

6. D. N. Majuhdab.-<-^ few Types of Ho Songs. 

6. 0. J. Gbobob.— S oitfA Indian Aphididae. 

The President announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The President announced that two pnUio lectures had been 
arranged to be held during the month, as follows : 

1. Biv. A. 0. Bidsdali on *' Celestial Orbits,'' on the 9th. 

2. Mb. 0. C. ClAMQObY on “ Moghul Painting," on the 22nd. 


DECEMBER, 1927. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatio Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 5th, at 6*30 p.m. 

PbUbmt. 

W. A. K. Ohbisiib, Esq., B.So., Ph.D., M.ln8t.M.M., 
F.A.S.B., President, in the Obair. 

MenAers: ^ ' 

Banerji, Mr. R. D. CSiatterji, Mr. Fatit Fabon 

Brahmaohsri, Dr. TJ. N. Das-Gupta, Mr. H. 0. 
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De. Mr. B. 

Deb. Mr. H. K. 

Deb, K^tindra NaUi 
Ghoae, Mr. Juetioe B. B. 
Dikker8,Mr.P.Q. 
Dikehit, Mr. K. N. 
Gaogoly, Mr. 0. C. 
Qttha, Dr. B. S. 

Hobbs. Mr. H. 

Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat 

Vmtors: 

Basu, Mr. S. K. 

Das, Mr. S. R. 

Gupta, Mr. S. N. 


Jain, Mr. C. L. 
Kromrisoh, Dr. Stella 
Undsay, Mr. J. H. 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mitter, Mr. B. P. D. 
Mookerji, Dr. S. C. 
Ottens, Mr. N. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Ray, Mr. Sasadhar 
Stai^, Major M. 
and others. 


Mookerji, Mr. P.N. 
Sarkar, Mr. B. N. 
Weigel, Dr. P. 
and others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and condrmcd. 
The General Secretary reported receipt of eighteen presenta* 
tions of bookSf etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 


The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members;— 

(65) Hosier St, Ljuhomr, Doctor of Political Sciences and Profosior ; 
Member of the Economical Committee; Delegate and former Chief of the 
State Delegation of Jugoslavia; Berlin-Charlottenburg, Niebuhrstrasse 
65, Germany. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seo^der : W. A. E. Christie. 


(66) PeddUf James, Indian Civil Service, Collector, Malda, N. Bengal. 

Proposer: N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder: W. A. K. Christie. 


(67) Ohoeh, Eisor, M.So., SoUoitor, 10, Hastuigs Street, Calcutta. 
Proposer: M. M. Ghatterji. 

Beoonder : Sir D. P. Sarbadhikaiy. 


(O) 2Vi«on, AramrSUtnhy. M.A., U.Litt., ProfeMor’MuaUm Univer- 
8itf,AUgNh.U.F. 

Proposer: A. H. Harley. 

Seconder : W. A. K Christie. 


(W) Muhtiiu, 8tua Kumar, F.B.O.S. (M? ). 

(Li»d.). O^thalmio Surgeon, Cwmioheel Medical College HospitBle, 

KyS 8ll^ (Meutta. 


Penoeer : R. D. Baaetji 
BtMnder: H. P. OiaattL 


m Namgyca. H. B. Maharaja iSir TmIU. K.C.I.B., Mahareja of 
Slkkbni, Gangtok, SUddin. 


Pnpaew! Jdian van Manen. 

flioondec: W. A. EL Obiietia 


l)eeWkeisH.H.3fa»ofon<KwH0»g,M«l^ 


P i o paeet; Johen van Manen. 
(hoMdari W. A. K. Chrietie. 
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(72) Okowdhury, Ohhajvmnt O.LE.» M.L.C., 21, Belvedere Road, 
Galoutta. 

Proposer : Ghhotelal Jain. 

Seomder : B. M. Baroa. 

The General Secretary reported the following bss of 
membership during the previous month by resignation of ; 

J. S. Gambhir (An Ordinary Member, 1919). 

F. K. Telang (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

J. H. Jennaway (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

The President, in accordance with Rules 2 and 13, oalM 
for a ballot for the election as an Honorary FeNow of the 
Society of Lt.-Col. Sir T. W. Haig, proposed for election in the 
last Monthly Meeting. 

The foUowuig papers were read 

1. S. R. Das.— Precesston, Nutation and Libratian of the 
E^inoxes in Hindu Aaironomy. 

2. R. D. Banxbji.— Pakeography of the Hathi Oumpha 
and Nanaghai Inaeriptiona. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon 

1. JoEAN VAN Manen.— A Collection of Tibetan Banners. 

The President announced the results of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members and an Honorary Follow and 
declared all candidates duly elected. 



OBRUABY NOTICES. 


Bhajalal Mukkbjsk. 

( 1 - 1927 -) 

Mr. Brajalal Mukerjee, one o! our Calcutta members, who 
died during the year, joined the Society early in 1909. He was 
an unassuming, modest man whose private inclinations were 
directed towards the study of Hinduism and its distant roots, 
but whose worldly circumstances forced him to earn a living, for 
which he chose the career of a lawyer. In the midst of his 
practical occupations he found constant satisfaction in devoting 
his leisure to a study of the Vedas and their.problems. We owe 
him a few contributions to our J<mnwl on the subject, m^t ol 
which date from shortly before his death, at the comparatively 
young age of under 60 years. Mr. Mukerjee was a regular fre- 
quent of our Library, an enthusiast for all Vedic lom, a kind- 
hearted and affable personality, and a zealous member « the 
Society. We deplore his departure from amongst us, and we 
regret that he has not been spared until his time 
r^rement from business avocations, as ^ 

him to produce some valuable work as “ ^ 

ledge loving devotion to tiio study of his ancestral faith in 

its older aspects- JoHis van Mannb. 


J, D. Nihmo. 
(1861-1926.) 


In Mr. Nimmo tire Society 
tive of the class of busmess men who ^^ 



Tld iS to 1889 Wd was a life-memtor, one ot tne 
Bit. Nimmo Joined m 

veterans m our ranks. It of their support 

such veterans and to “F®* “"v^g^nhioal de tei'* have been 
of our lahonis. The fo^tewmg h^^toori 

kindly fumishod by om Lothian, Scotland, 

Mr. Nimmo was ge loined the Society 
to 1861 and came out to India m 18^ 
six yean htor and held a record of^ y ^ 

sbv at the time of Duncan Brothers 

Senior Beeident Partner m the firm of ttessn. u 
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Prooudiitiga AM.B. for 1927. 


ft Co., Oaloutta. In IQOS'Od he was Vioe^Piesident of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commeroe and Member of the Lieutenant- 
GoTemor’a Connoil. In 1906 he retired from India to become 
a partner of Messrs. Walter Duncan ft Go., Glasgow. During 
1920-25 he was Senior Partner of Messrs. Waiter Duncan ft Co., 
London and Glasgow. For some years prior to his death, 
which took place at Nairobi, East Africa, on the 26th April 
1926, Mr. Nimmo was a Director of the National Bank of India, 

JOHAX VAN MaNBN. 


F. E. PABomB. 


(1862—1927.) 

1 met Mr. Paigiter for the first time in Calcutta in 1884 
when he was Joint Magistrate of Alipore. At that time be was 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and already had a 
wide knowledge of Sanskrit and of Indian subjects generally. 
Shortly afterwards be chose the Judicial side of the Indian Civil 
^rvice, not only to avoid the worry and anxiety of the execu- 
tive side, but to have leisure for his favourite study, Sanskrit 
After many transfers he eventually came to Calcutta as a judge 
at Alipore and was soon transferred to the High Court. He hw 
a high reputation as a Judicial officer and he was always careful 
and considerate. 

In the eighties of the last century Markandeya was perhaps 
the only Purana which had a reasonably good edition and B&. 
Pargiter undertook its translation early in his career in India. 
He persevered with the wod; for many years and hod the satis- 
faction of seeing it finished before he left India in 1906. His 
translation of the Markandeya Purana is alasting monuimnt to 
his industry. His notes are always valuable and always inform- 
ing, and his preface is a gem in Indologicol Literature. , He was 
at first diqgo^ to place the Chondi— a part of the Markandeya— 
in the twelfth centn^ A.D. and he asked me if I approvM of 
his idea. I showed him a note of mine on a MS. of Cfiumdi 
written in 998 A.D. copied by a Buddhist monk for recitation at 
a Buddhist Vihara. Then he asked me to see if the date could be 
pushed further back. I showed him a work entitled Chudika 
Sataka by Bana written about 620 A.D. which has mai^ features 
in common with Markandeya Chandi. His last verdict about 
the age of Markandeya, as given in his preface, is that it is not 
later than the first century A.D., but he told me that he would 
not hesitate to put it in the 6rii oentory B.C. under certain 
oiranmstanoes. •' » 

He wrote a number of papers in the Journal of the Asmtio 
Society of Bengal on the identificaMon of plaoea in the ancient 
fitorature of India and they can still be read with profit. These 
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papers all relate to Central India where he thought some o{ the 
Puronas were composed. 

After his retirement from India he returned to his alma 
mater, Oxford. 

He joined the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland and never relaxed his study of Indian subjects. In 
England he deciphered several inscriptions, four of which, 
denounced as forgeries, he proved to be genuine. His work on 
the dynasties of the Kaliyuga era is a remarkable one. It 
pushed back the history of Indian civilization by nearly a 
thousand years. His theory, or rather the facts on which he 
founded it, did not make any impression in Europe, where most 
of the scholars were sceptical. Some look^ upon it in a patro- 
nising spirit and others tried to damn it with faint praise. But 

in India it was wannly received 

His last work on the reliability of Indian tradition goes 
deep into the Vedio period of Indian History. Pargiter never 
In matters of Vedio research he always depended 
on those wliom he knew to he experts and. built his theories on 

the facts they established. « • ^ 

He always took a personal mterest in the affairs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. He served it in various oapsoities, 


as Secretary, as Vice-President, as Presidwt. 


“ “^e Asiatic Society always valued his r«rvio^ highly and 
deeply regrets the loss to Oriental scholarship that his death 
^n fa^ila. Uabapbasad Shastbi. 

{Read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting. Sth Jane, tm.) 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEDICAL SECTION 
MEETINGS, 1927. 


MARCH, 1927. 

A mooting of the Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 14th, at 6 p.m. 


Pbbsbnt. 

Major 11. Knowlbs, I.M.S., in the chair. 


Members : 

Uamardo, Lt.-Col. F.A.F. 
Banerjee, Dr. M. M. 
Gho^, Dr. J. P. 

Hodge, Major E.H. V. 

Visitors : 

Ali, l>r, Nawab 
Banerjee, Ur. B. N. 
Bannerji, Dr. K. Q. 

Basil, Dr. U. P. 

Campbell, Dr. H. M. 
Chakravarti, Dr. H. M. 
Chari, Dr. P. S. N. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. A. 

Das, Dr. B. 

Fischer, Dr. D, Y. 

Gupta, Dr. U. M. 

Haque, Dr. A. E 
Hai^, Dr. A. N. 

Jabba, Dr. A. 


Mitter, Mr. B. P. D. 
Ottens, Mr. N. 

Sen, Dr. A. 
Stapleton, Miss G. 


Khan, Dr. G. 
Lelm, Dr. D. 
Leno, Dr. A. 
Mazul, Dr. A S. 
Morton, Dr. A. 
Panja, Dr. D. 
Panja, Dr. G. 
Hajmai, Dr. S. N. 
Rao, Dr. Sundar. 
Salam, Dr. A. 

•Sen. Dr. P. N. 
Sinha, Dr. S. K. 
Saderst, Dr. H. R. 
Trivedi, Dr. B. T4. 


The minutes of tho previous meeting having been read and 
confirmed, Lt.-Col. F. A. F. Bamardo, C.I.E., C.B.E., M.D., 
F.B.C.8.E., read a paper on “ Difficulties in the early Diagnosis 
of the Typhoid group of Fevers.” ’ 

Aftea vote of thanks to Col. Baraardo, the meeting termi- 
nated at 7-40 P.M. 
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277. SitIrami gold ooins or mbdals. 

In July last, through the kindness of Mr. N. C. Mehta, 
f ,C.S. , Deputy Oommiasioner of Partabgarh. I had an opportunity 
of examining a lot of coins belonging to the Court of Wards, 
Partabgarh. Among these coins were sixteen gold coins which I 
wished to acquire for the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. Thanks 
to the generosity of Rani Jageshwar Koer, senior Rani of Qila 
Partabgarh, the coins have come to the Mbseum cabinet as 
a gift from her. 

These include eight coins or medals, popularly known as 
' Sildrdmi * coins in Northern India and generally preserved for 
worship in temples or orthodox Hindu families. I have not 
unfrequently seen similar coins in debased silver with an ins- 
cription in the Qurmukhi character sold in Bazars. They are 
highly venerated and sometimes the owners demand fanciful 
prices. I saw a silver piece of about two inches in diameter 
with a goldsmith at Bithur in Cawnpore district but he would 
not sell it. 

The gold pieces are scarce. About twenty years ago (in 
January, 1905) two were purchased locally for the Museum. 
Coins of similar description but with a marked difference in 
form are found in Southern India where they pass by the name 
of * RanuUinhis* Mr. J. Gibbs, F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S., contributed 
a valuable paper on these to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1E84 (pages 207-214). They are circular in shape 
with one side concave and the other convex like the Padma- 
tankas. Those found in Northern India, however, are usually 
round, though sometimes hexagonal, with flat sides. These 
form a distinct type and deserve a detailed notice although the 
subject matter is almost the same (see Plate L). 

I will first deal with the eight recently acquired. They 
are !— ■ 

1. Odd. wt. 168.5 grs., size '8. 

Obverse, Rfima seated with Sitft on a throne. HaniimlCn 
seated on floor in front is shampooing 
BSma’s feet. Behind an attendant holding 
an umbrella or canopy. 



4 N. JoNmol of AaiaUe Boekty of Btngd. [N.S., XXIV, 

Bmm. Blephuit waUdog to right. Axonnd Nsgari 
innription. 

BSjSpata'mahSrSja-Pirthi-pata. 

2. QoU. wt. 167.0 gta., tize *8. 

Obvene. BSma aad Lakshmana holding bow and arrow 
appear in centre while Sogtlva or HannmSn 
atande in front with hands folded in adora* 
tion and holding a olnb with its knob 
downwards. 

Traces of Nigari inscription atoand visible 
on the left half. 

Sootnt, Fish incarnation of Vishnu in a rayed circle, 
Vishpn emerging out of a fish holds in his 
four hands the usual attributes; mace, 
wheel, lotus, and sword in place of the 
conch. 

8. Odd. wt. 106, size *76. 

Obverso. Fantail peacock facing right ; around debased 
Nsgari characters not readable. 

SmtH. Inside a beaded circle, HanumSn flying with 
rock in right hand and club held knob up* 
wards with left band and testing on left 
shoulder. 

Nsgari inscription around reads Nan man 
SiK. 

4. Odd. wt. 168.6, size *8. 

Obverse. Inside a double circle, a fantidl peacock with 
a snake in front. 

In exergue two letters ra (!) fa. 

Bevtm. Inside a beaded circle, HanumSn flyix^ with 
rock as on No. S. Aronnd, inside a circle, 
in Nsgari characters Hana x mSna xxx 
nkS xxx. 

6. Odd. wt. 168, size *7. 

Ofieerse. Elephant walking to left. Traces of a circle 
and stars around. 

Bmne. As above (No. 4). 

6. Odd. wt. 166.6, size *7. 

Obverse. ELiishpaMnbracingBSdhS. An attendant with 
fly whisk (!) to rif^t and scroll ornament 
tolefl. ^ 

Btotne. Flsnti||lpeaqooki(fleft. Around NMariMters 
dha ha pMO(My standing to' MdhikS or 
Krishpa'andlUldhS. 
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7. Q6UL wt. 109U(, size *76. 

OfrtwrM. As above (No. 6). 

Bevene. Peaoook, etc., as m the obverse of No. 4. 

8. OM. wt. 166.6, size *8. 

Obvene. Homan face probably standing for that of a 
Son in a diamond-shaped area. Around 
stars. 

Jlcvefse. liion in centre. Around debased Nfigari char- 
acters, posubly reading, Piiran ite Urn i.e. for 
worship. 

To these eight, 1 would add the two old Museum spemmens 
which were exhibited at the Annual Meeting held at Patna in 
January, 1923. 

They may be described as : — 

9. CMd. wt. 168.6, size ‘76. 

Obverse and Beveree. As No. 7 above. 

10. Oold. wt. 168.6, size *7. Hexagonal. 

Obverse. Fish incarnation of VishnQ. Vishnu holds 
sword in place of conch, as on the reverse 
of No. 2. 

Beveree. Hianed lion facing left. 


These medals or tokens depict important events narrated 
in the Bfimftyana. The obverse of No. 1 represents a scene at 
AjrOdhyS after Bima's installation on his return from exile. 
TT anflmto , his trusted general, is shampooing his feet. 

No. 2 dhows the meeting of Hanum&n or the visit of 
Sugriva, the king of the tribe to which Hanumftn belonged, offer- 
ing his services to BSma and Lakshmana in capturing LaAkS 
and rescuing Sits from her captivity. , . . u 

Bevecse of No. 3 depicts HanumSn flying with a rook which 
c o ntain ^ an herb prescribed for curing lAkshmana when he lay 

wounded on the battle field. - • a.;. 

The obverse of No. 6 portrays Krishna and RSdhS in their 
usual posture. These must have been struck for people who 

offer worship to lord Kralma. These 5**^ -mnnd 

No. 8 on the obverse shows a human face with at^ aro^. 

This probably represents the face of the ^n _ 

who Wg^ to the solar race. On the reverse of this we 

find an insoripMon Pijan he Uye (^fof vishnu 

Iwo o( Sm bt fflixat. the ^ "I 

Pi ME ol thMe. the ertirt h» pbee^. , 

oonoh as one of Vishnu^B attributes. This may 
mistake or fancy on the part of for 

There oan be no dpo^t of the wngular 

worship fi i!d not lor oiroalation as coins because 
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Btate of thdr preBOtvation, They have a bright ai^pearanee 
and look as if they were frash from the mint. 

There is a remarkable nnif ormity in the standard of weii^t 
and siae. They vei|^ between 166.fi and 166.6 grains and 
measure from *7 to *8 of an indi each. On the whole, they are 
of inferior workmanship with no pretensions to age. None 
have any date or distinct legible inscription which would hdp 
ns in determining their exact period. On paissographic grounds, 
however, I would not be over'shooting the mark if 1 place 
them to about a century old. 

January, 1926. F&atIo Datal. 

278. Tbbasvbs Tbovb knd of 16,448 Elbotbon coins nr 
Banda Distbioi of the UiirrBD 'PBoviNOBs. 

A big hoard consisting of 16,448 old coins was found by one 
MahSdeo CSiarnSr, a labourer, while digging a bcmdhSn of the 
Canal Department, at Mauiza Khandeha in Tahsll Man of Banda 
District, U.P., and sent to me for examination by the Collector 
of the district in May 1927. These coins were buried under- 
ground inside two copper Jars rivetted with copper discs by 
wire. Unfortunately no record is available to find out the exact 
depth at which the Jars were unearthed. But the actual find 
spot lay in tiie ruins of an old fortress at Aunjhar, where a tank 
was being constructed by the Canal Department. In May 1926, 
about a year prior to the discovery of the coins, the Executive 
Engineer of Ken Canal Division, forwarded to the Museum a few 
minor antiquities found in the locality, which may be assigned 
roughly to the llth or 12 century A.D. 

In January 1928, 1 visited the place. It is 4 miles from 
village l^buri which has a canal inaction house and which is 
Just 8 miles from Ba^arh, a railway station on the G.I.P. 
Railway between Allahabfid and Mfinikpur. Here 1 could 
clearly see the ruins of an old fortress situated in the valley of 
the river in the midst of charming scenery. 

Although deposited inside ^e Jars with close-fitting lids, 
the coins when brought to light were covered with a thick coat- 
ing of verdigris, and to all appearance seemed to be made 
of copper. After careful cleaning and minute examination, it 
was clear that the metal was some alloy of copper and silver 
possildy with a tinge of gold. One i^eoimen was subsequently 
sent for chemical analysis to the Archaeological Chemist at 
Dehra Dun, who has kindly ascertained for me the exact 
proportion of metals contained in the alloy. Gold forms 
10.63%, Silver 18.^%, and Copper 76.82% of the composition. 

On grounds of technique and legem 1 asngnisd thm 
in the first instance to the Kashmir Series issued by Sri 
Pratfipa, circa 700 A.D., Fide I.M.p., Vol. 1, p. 268. But 1 was 
not satisfied with this identification, because of the appearance 
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of the letter ' Je’ interveaing between ' Sri* and ‘PratSpa’ on 
some speoiinens. 1, therefore, sent 18 coins of the lot to 
Mr. K.N. Kkshit, Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, 
E.G., for favour of his opinion. He very kindly examined the 
ooins for me and favoured me with a valuable note. He is 
deoidedly of opinion that they are the issues of LaliiAditya, 
MuktSpida. He rejects their attribution to PratSpftditya II or 
Durlabhaka by Sir Aurel Stein^ in the Numismatic Chronicle of 
1899 and supports the view of Sir Alexander Cunningham who 
them to Lalitiiditya MuktSpida* on the basis of 
Ealhan’s RSiatarangini, IV-134, which Sir Aurel Stein interpmts 
a different manner. He says “the doubtful expiesrion 


cannot, therefore, be taken to refer to LaMSdityas tatner, m 
oronosed by Sir Aurel Stein, but must be understood m the 
iense that the name PratSpSditya was assumed ^ the kmg 
LalitSditya himself when he defeated the army of Yaaovaman 
nf Kiuiani.” The complete overthrow of Yasovarman by Mit- 
aditya is clear from the attitude taken up by the latter kmg s 
minister of foreign affairs, Mitra^arman, at the conclusion of 
neaoe, when ho would not even tolerate the forms of 
mUt^M usually observed in the drawing up of trebles and 
said it was a slight to his master if in the hendmg, 
was described as ** The treaty of Yatevarman and 
The action of the minister was upheld by the king who kefjojjj 
five neat distinctions (Ponchmohnkwdo). while he 

acknowledge the snperionty of Lalitaaiiya. in 

ttSScSd' tot L .kou of JT 

. i.|,- / yinmny l trans- Jumna tract to the bank of th 

tew WM nod* u« “Xtto^ ^‘.t “to Bto* 

current in the heart of the terrw y oamp-followers 

Money must have b^ onlv stands to reason that the 

iddiltas to to 

Kashmir kmg who “‘"J® anxious to introduce his 

dominions must have LereSnty. I, therefore, un- 
own coinage, as a rtla^ftlority of the coins in the find 

hesitatingly suhmit that the m^oniy 

are those struck with letter ‘ Ja’ or ‘ Jo’ 

The find oontama 181 “I^p I take this to be a 

intervening betweenJ^rTw^w^^P^,:... , — 

I Mumiamaldo Chfonidei 1899. j BSiatwangini- 1*®- 

s CdnsofMed. IimImP-®®* 
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diiUnot Mties and woald asnga to JoySpida but for the foot 
that on hJa ooins he beaie tiw name of Yinof^UKtya. (donning* 
ham's Coins of Med. India, p. 45 and pi. Ill, 14.) I, therefore, 
venture to hazard a oonjeotnre that ' Ja’ perhaps stands for 
Jaffa who was a btotiier*in*law of Jay^pi^a and who osutped 
the throne when the latter had moved far away ( RSjatarangini 
IV. 410). 

The appeanmoe of the usorper’s initials on a few ooins only 
suggests his inseoote position and hasty decision. On political 
grounds it was absolutely neoessaty for him to stick to the 
existing standard and style. On account of the absence of any 
other standard monetary issue in North India about the 8th 
oentury A.D., only the Kashmir series were j^valent and uiy 
abrupt change or diversion in the design might have had an 
abortive effect. 

Coming now to the ooins themselves, I discovered no 
lees than mteen varieties (see plate 2) among the 448 specimens 
iritieh were weU*preserved and which 1 recommmded for aoquisi* 
tion and distribution to various museums and educational 
institutions. 

Vat 1 is the ordinary Pratftpiditya type of Kashmir. 

Gbo. Crude standing figure of goddess with legend 
Pratapa’ to right and 'Ki'* to left. 

Between legs ' dura 

Rev. Grade seated figure with legend ‘ kida* to right 

46 ooins. 


Vw. II. Obv. and Rev. as above with PrStSpa 
„ III. do. with PratBppa 

„ IV. do. with Ja Pratl^ia 

„ V. do. with do. ^ 

„ VI. do. with Ja PratBpa 

E' 

,. VII. do. with a double ta 

n 

„ Vm. do. with vf*tB 

„ IX. • do. with f* ta 

X. do. Large flat epecimens 

XI. Obe. as above but on Rev. •Kida ' to right 

XII. do. but on Rev. head ol goddose 

indicated by om dot. 

‘ „ XIII. do. - but on Rev. hm of goddees 

indieated by 8 dots 

,. XIV. do. but Rev. head of goddess 

indieated by 4 dots. 

M . XV. do. but on Rev. head of goddess 

bdiosM by 8 dots. 

Mj seti l a n eous-miasd varieties ,. u .. •• 

‘ ». .. " .. .. 


ff 

If 


3 coins. 
1 .. 
57 „ 

54 

SO 


42 .. 

52 

5 ,. 

40 „ 

s » 
18 

82[ . I. 

.4 , II 

71“ „ 


Total 


S Thli is quite olear Ol lO.^i 


t TUsisqn^eisaronSbbv. 
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The n» vu^ between .76 imd -8 of an inch and the 
weight l^ween 116 and 118 gts. The oize of Var. X (larse 
flat epeoimena) is *9 and the weight ranges from 117 to 119 6 
grains. 

!^m the fact that these coins were found in B^n da 
District, it follows that the coins were current in Bundelkhand 
even after the retirement of LalitSditya MuktSpi^. Until the 
discoTery of more hoards or other epigraphioal records throws 
further light on this dark period of history, I think, the 
attribution of the ordinary PratSpa type to LalitSditya MuktS* 
pida and that of the type with ‘ Ja' between ^rl and PratSpa to 
Ja]]a, the usurper, will perhaps commend itself to scholars. 


PRAYio Dayal. 

Luoxnow, 

March, 1929. 


279. SoMS HOBB Coins ov thb PosY'Muqbal Pbbiod fboh 

A^madIbId. 


In 1926, 69 whole and 12 half rupees were received from 
the Collector of AhmadSbSd through the Bombay Branch of 
the Koyal Asiatic Society for examination and report. These 
coins were found while removing the debris of a fallen bouse in 
the Village of Uvorsad in the North Dashkroi T'alnka of 
A^madSbSd IMatrict. The coins were covered with a thick 
layer of verdigris and after cleaning were found to be of the Post* 
Mughal Period. 

It no attempts were made to study these coins till 
the year 1918, when Mr. A, Master prepared an exhaustive note 
on series which was published in the Numismatic Supple* 


ment No. XXII. . x -i r n 

I do not think it necessary to enter mto the details ot all 

these coins as this subject has already been discussed fully by 
Mr. Master. 1 wiU simply give a list of those coins which have 
sot new dates or marks, not found in Mr. Master s list. 

This hoardoonBistsof 25 and 56 coins struck in the name of 
ShSh ‘Alam U and Akbar II, respectively. I have 
’ten sub-varietles in the attached list ; 6 of the former and 6 of 


the latter Emperor. 
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LIST OF COINS. 


,N<>- Emperor. 

No. of oomse ^ 


Date. M.M 



Rbbiabks. 


C. R. SlNGHALe 


280. Rvfbis of SaiH 'Alam II, UjHiiri— AsafabId and • 

‘ABDXJLLANAOABp-PlHiNI. 

Until reoently coins of the UJhSni mint were considered to 
be extremdy rare and, so far as 1 was aware of, only one spwi' 
men gr is M in the cabinet of onr distingnished numismatist, 
Hr. Nelson Wright, i.o.8. (retired). 


A. Obv. 


A. Rtv. 


B. Qbv. 


B. Stv. 
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In May 1926, 1 examined a hoard of 225 silver coins found 
at Naoknnd in the Tahsll and district of Plllbhit, U.P., which 
fortunately yielded as many as twenty coins of S^h 'Alain II 
minted at UjhSni— AMfftbfid in his 17th and 18th regnal year. 
It is a note>worthy point that the entire hoard consisted of the 
of ‘ Alam II struck at Asafnagar, Bareli, Mnradabftd, 

NastullSni^pir and Ujhfini“’ABafSbSd. 

‘ The l^^nd as reproduced below is ijuite clear and the mint 
name can be read almost in full without the least shadow of 

doubt. B 

Obverse. 

JU y 




vjudt u» ^— 

fjHJ )\m 


*“ IV 

fB 1 A Sh8h ‘Alum II rupee of ‘Abdullanagar was 
I V f 017 rnnees of Mtighftls wid Durrftnis unoarthod at 
™ii* Po^ Station Neoria, District Pllibhlt, U.P. 

Sl^coina of Sh5h ‘Alam II. included in the find were stock 

”T.t“irwr«* 'If 

inooB. But lucKiiyj as Pifcaui. We are thus 

wn b. «wl with aii« of 

•Me to AMdto^ee to 

HMbL PM” « •^, WfS S. oMMhJW rood to 
01d?«d4ei.to rtiU «al “ 

The legend Ulepmdiicod below.- 

Obverae. .. 

\ ^ o * *y 






hsAa ji ^ 

December, 1927. 


Pbayao DAViU 
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281. Tbb Chbonoloot ov thb Zoduoal Ooihs. 

The olasses and mieties of namismatio reooids to which 
the ooUeotor in India can devote special attention and which 
he can make the object of his indnstrions puranit an 
exceedingly numerons. But perhaps none hare aroused such 
general and long-continued interest as the picturesque mintagnf 
exhibiting tbe signs of the Zodiac, which were struck in 
pursuance of a whim of the Emperor JehSngIr’s. These coins 
appear from very early times to have been used as amulets or 
talismans. Bomantio stories about their origin and virtues 
have been told and can be still heard among the common people 
and it is clear from the pages of Tavernier tW tiiey had braome 
the subject of a folk-tale less than 60 years after the death of 
the Emperor. This contemporaneous traveller also informs ns 
that they had become very rare even in his day and “Two or 
three specimens in gold were,” he writes, “ so hai^ to be got that 
an hundred crowns have been paid for one of them,” (Travels, 
Translation of J. Philips, 1678, part II, p. 11). 

This rarity has naturally led to the multiplication of forger- 
ies and one of the most successful collectors declared only 50 
yean ago that there were at least “ three separate sets of imita- 
tions ” of varying degrees of crudity, and even warned his readers 
that “ among the Gold, there were at least twenty imitations 
to one real coin.” His experience furtiier led him to opine 
that several of “ the specimens in Gold were struck from BUver 
dies” and vice veraa. The net result of his search of many 
years was to force him to the conclusion that “ with one or two 
exceptions the genuine Gold muhars were all struck at Agra 
and the Silver rupees at AhmedEbSd.” (Gibbs, J.B.B.E.A. 18 ., 
1878, pp. 166-6.) A very rimilar verdict has been pronounced 
ill our own times by Mr. Whitehead, who says “ that with 
the exception of a very few rare pieces from half a doaen 
otiier mints, Jehangir’s Zodiacal Mohars issued from Agra and 
his Zodiacal rupees from AhmadfibSd.” {P.M.O., Introi., 
XXXV.) Strictly interpreted, these words must mean that the 
three Agra rupees registered by Mr. Lane Poole {B.M,C,, Nos. 
366, 367 and 376) ate not above snspioion, as th^ do not belong 
to AJ^madfibid. Indeed, Mr. Gibbs had, so early as 1878, 
expressed the opinum that the last of the three,— No. 376— the 
Agra Capricomus of 1029A.H-14B had been struck from Gold 
dies {J^.BM.A.B,, 1878, p.l60n) and he was inclined to take 
the same view of the Agra Scorido (in tilver) which was in his 
own Cabinet. 

But is there no test or criterion by which the genuine coins 
can be distinguished from the fakes f ^Mr. Gibbs frankly de- 
clared that there is none except thetworkmanship, the artistic 
perfection and correctness of tiie figures and the lettecinff, or as 
he pots it, ” the fineness and accuracy of the mgraving ” (Aid., 
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p, 167) But the aesthetio senee is not a univenal gift among 
nwrtda in genei^ or numismatista in pattioalat, and the acute 
difierenoes of opinion among art-oiitios are matters of common 
knowledge. Mr. Lane Poole also confesses that there is often, 
“ ooneideraUe difficulty in distinguishing the imita tion from the 
genuine Mohars and numismatists are frequently found to 
differ in their opinions,” {B.M.O., Introd., Ixxxiv). 

To give a few instances. Mr. Gibbs was convinced that the 
Sagittarius of 1036-20 in the Cabinet des Medailles was “ very 
poor work and its writing so stiff that it could not possibly be 
of the original set.” {Proe., A.8.B., 1883, p. 66 ) On the other 
band, Mr. Whitehead has thought this identical Coin worthy of 
a full description, and would appear from his silence to discoun- 
tenance any doubts as to its genuineness {P.M 0., p. ciii). 
Again, Mr Gibbs thought that all the three Aquarius Coins 
in the British Museum, were ” very poor” and he had no hesita- 
tion in declaring that the one showing “an old man seated 
pouring water over his shoulder ” was not at all “genuine” {Proe., 
A.8.B., 1883, p. 6). On the other hand, all that Mr. lisne Poole 
has to say atont this last {B.M.C., No. 366) is that it is “ rude 
work " and he seems to have regi^ed the other two (Nos. 366 
and 367) as perfectly in order. 

The following Muhrs of Agra are all reckoned as genuine 
and registered without remark by Mr. Lane Poole and Mr. 
Nelson Wright. 

I I.M.C. No 676, 1030 XVI. B. Gemini. 

II B.M.O. „ 339, 1030 XVI. R. Virgo. 

m „ „ 343, 1030 XVI. R. Libra. 

IV „ >, 331, 1031 XVI. R. Gemini. 

V „ „ 340, 1031 XVI. R. Virgo. 

VI I.M.C. „ 679, 1031 XVI. R. Ubra. 


It must be obvious to any one possessing even an elemen- 
tary knowledge of (Chronology that both these cAinicting sets 
of Hijri dates and Regnal years cannot *>? „ 

them must be erroneous. There is no doubt that the 16tii year 
of JehinglriB reign began on 27.1V-1030 A.H. and it .s clear 
that if the Regnal year and Zodiacal Sj 

three first^ns ie in accord, as they should b®. ^ 
Hijri year inscribed upon them, tiiose on tb® J^ond t^ow 

SsT"- Woi ^ 

show that the date-equations on some of * , Zodia- 

festly impossible. juauimrated in 

cal seiiflB is famiiiu with the fact that i ^ 

the Xlllth Begnal year which corresponded to 1027 A-n-an 
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yet the igra Soorpio in the B.M.G (No. 380) exhibits the dates 
Xll-1028. Another (No. 381) showing XVlI-1033 is as evi- 
dently wrong, and the same observation applies to Nos. 391, 
(XVI-1029), 393, 394, and 398 (XVII~1033) and 397 (Xll-1028). 

In these oircumstances, it was natural to suspect that 
there might be other mistakes which were not so easily perceptible 
and in the hope of discovering one sort of gauge or test which 
might prove helpful in the detection of some at leaet of the fahee, 
I was led to prepare two tables of Hijri-Julus synchronisms for 
all the months of the last ten years of JehSnglris reign. 

In this connection, it is perhaps necessary to say that these 
tables have been compiled on the basis of the ' LS wa L4, Lab 
Ls wa lA Ls ’ formula, and that the number of days assigned to 
each solar month is as under ; Tarwardin 31 ; Ardibehesht 31 ; 
Xhurd^d 32 ; Tir 31 ; AmardSd 31 ; Shahrewar 31 ; Mihr 30 ; 
AbSn 30 ; Adar 29 ; Dai 29 ; Bahman 30 ; Isfandarmaz 30. 

It may be added that the initial days of the Regnal years 
have been taken from the sixth volume of Elliot and Dowson’s 
History of India, (q. v. also LM,C,, III, 357), and that for the 
reasons explained in the * Historical Studies in Mu|^al Numis- 
matics * (pp. 37-8), there is at times the difference of one day and 
occasionaliy of two, in the reckoning. 

Let 08 now see if these tables are of any use. 



AmardSd Shahriwar Mihr AbSn 

Leo Virgo Libra Scorpio 
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The BritUh Musetim oont&ins altogether four coins with 
the sign 'Gemini*. 

Ko. 330 1029>XV 
No. 332 1032>XV11I 
No. 333 1033-XlX 
No. 331 1031-XVI 

It is clear that if the three first are in serial order the date 
nxpnssion on the fourth must be wrong. A reference to the Table 
leaves no doubt that this is so. The l|tb year of Jehanglr began 
on 27*1V*1030 a.h. and mturdiid (Gemini) XVI on 1. Vll. 
not 1031. Indeed, the I.M.C., Gemini (No. 576) has the 
right dates 1080'*XV1. 

Now we have in this instance a good illustration of the fact 
that what is artiatioaily dubious is liable to condemnation on 
grounds also. Mr. Lane Poole notes that the 
twins in this specimen are “ smaller than usual, differently posed 
and hT«^nd {ahin g one a mace and the other a pair of weights.” 
No. 331 must be therefore suspect. • 

B.M C., No. 340 must, for similar reasons, be placed m the 
doubtfnl class. Of the three Virgo Mubrs in ihat collection, 

No. 338 is of 1028-XIV, and 
No. 389 of 1030-XVI. But 
No. 340 is also of 1031-XVI. 

It is plain that if No. 339 is right, No. 340 must be wrong 
and mcA versa. The table showa that Shahrlvar (Virgo) Xyl 
ZTiSn^X. loaoand ended on7.XI. 1030 a.h Here agam, 
the Oitonologloal evidence would sMm to be 
at some determination in regard to the genuineness of the 

The figure of Virgo on this Coin, remarks Mr. ^1“® 
isuidfteoiLr “tiie traditional 

Indian image of a squatting woman with a braid hair ao 
her bwk “ which is found on the other genuine ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Gibbs was of opinion that 

all, but a female Aquarius. ®®^“ Just as 

•« carrying two on f?® ^ .J"® jjg ) ^The table would 

the women carry thsttnow. J**'' P’ g for this sngges- 

seem to show that there is sonm tin g jl 

tion which Mr. Gibbs wm not aw . pbronologioally 

VfUUAV -mrVTt 



gaq on 7.111-1031 a h. ana 
case, the raisM <Fclre of doubts oris^w^^ 
design or artistic imperfections would of 1028 -XlV. 

*Let ns now take No. m It w » in the 4ht 

It wiU be noticed tiiat the com the Hijri date 

(No. 361) to of 

is 1029. Now the table shows that uai iv- p 
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gan only on 16th Mu^arram 1029. No. 361 ia thorefoie ooireot, 
bat if BO, No. 360 cannot possibly be acquitted of error. 

No. 366 (1032*XV1II) is another coin which illastrates the 
value of the chronological test. Its rude work did not escape 
the vigilant eye of Mr. Lane Poole and aroused his Busjdoions, 
but he was not sure that it was a forgery. The table woidd 
appear to condemn the piece, for Bahman (Aquarius) XVIII 
began only on 30-III*1033 a.H. i.e. 88 days after the exjdra- 
tion of the 1032nd year of the Flight. It may be noted that 
the other Aquarius, which immediately precedes it (No. 366) 
is of 1031 -XVI and correct according to the table. 

Lastly No. 860 is a Pisces of 1031- XVII. Now Isfandftrmaz 
(Pisces) XVII began only on 19*1V-1032, i.e. 100 days after the 
lOSlst year of the Hejira had come to an end. The coin must 
therefore be suspect. Here again, it may be worth while to point 
out that the immediately following coin of the same sign (No. 
360) shows 1033-XVIII and is in o^er, as well as No. 358 which 
has the date-expression, 1028-Xni. 

All this is plain sailmg. But the same can hardly be said 
of the Gold Scorpio (No. 346a) of 1030-XVI. Mr. Lane Poole 
had doubts about its genuineness, but thought it possible that 
it was a trial piece of JehKngir’a own time or at the worst, a 
contemporary imitation (p. Ixxxiii). Now the Table shows 
that L\An (Scorpio) XVI began on 8-XII-1030 and ended on 
7-1-1031 A.H. It is quite possible that the coin was struck 
on one or other of last 23 days of 1030 a.h. It is true that 
the other Muhr of the same sign and Hijri year is of very 
different design. In other words, it is just on the margin md 
may be genuine, as it is within the four corners of chronological 
rectitude, but I must leave the matter there and let final Judg- 
ment be pronounced by those who are more conversant with 
the aesthetic aspect of the matter. 

Besides the Zodiacal issues of Agra and AhmadSbfid, the 
following coins of Ajmer, Fathpur, Kashmir, LShore and Urdu 
have also been described : — 


AV. 

Ajmer 

Aquarius 

1032-18. 

(Cabinet de France, 

' P.M.C.,xxx) 

AV. 

Ajmer 

Cancer 

1034-20. 

(Gibbs, B.B.BJl.8., 
1878; P.lf.C., xxx) 

AV. 

Fatlipur 

Aries 

1030-20. 

(i, » >» P.M,C., 3to.) 

AR. 

9» 

19 

1030- 

( i» II II II _ " ' 

AR. 


Capricomus 1028-14. 

(J^gers, J.A.8.B.t 
1888; PM.C., xo.) 

AV. 

Kashmir Cancer 

1034-20. 

(DaCunha Catalogue; 
P.M.O., »iu). 

(/.Jf.C., No. 696; White 

King Cat. No. 3601)- 

AR 


Gemini 

-16. 
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AV. LShore Sagittarius 1035-20 


AV. Uidji Aries. 


(Cabinet de France, 
P.M.Q.. cii) 
1036-22 (H. N. Wright, N.8. No. 1) 


It may be a mere coincidence, but it is not unworthy of 
notioe that all these nine coins are said to have been stnu^ at 
piojM whioh the Emperor is known to have visited at sometime 
or other during his reign. But it remains to ascertain from his 
Autobiography and other oontempoiary chronicles whether he 
was in the particular town during the month and year in whioh 
the coin itself was uttered. We have also to see if the Regnal 
year, Hiiri date and Zodiacal Sign are in accord. 

Mr. Oibbs was of opinion that the Ajmer Aquarius 1032> 
XVIII in the Galnnet de France was a fake. Now this opinion 
receives considerable support from the Table as Bahman 
(Aquarius) XVIII began only on 30.111. 1033 a.h. . . 

It may be also germane to the matter to note, for what it 
is worth, that Jehsaglr wm at Ajn^e fte (mw. He Ms 
us hiiwiielf that he arrived there on 9th Kbur^ XVIII -19 
Balab 1082 A.B. ITSseuk-i-Jdian^ri, Trans., Beveridp, 11, p. 
261) and loft it for Kashmir on 2 Adar of the same Jdus ^ar 
=1 Safar, 1033 a.h. (Tflatti-Tr. II. p. 282). i.fc about two 
months before the let day of Bahmw (Aquarius) XVIII 

Mr. Gibbs says that Col. Guthne h^ an M«hr “ 
well as an Aries Rupee of Fathpur of the Hilti 
fortunately the Julus year is not given and it « ^ , .* 
our power to subject the coin to the chronological J 

court at Agra in Farwaidln (Anes) XVI=27 Rab 1 ii w » 
JumSd I 1030 A.H.' (TOrufc. Aligarh Text, 326^.Trana^ 
Beveridge, II). It is possible that he may 
camp atFhthpurforshikSr or some other purpose 

Oapricomus rupee of f M C P- *«)• 

specially noticed hy Mr. a hfe ’oainp at Fathpur 

we know that JehSngir was obligato ja^alence of plague 

for several months on account of * J* ©f the 

in Agra at the time. Ho entered Fathpur 

lake of Fatl^pur on the 19th of Dai H apto the 

itself on liie 28th of JM ™ II Pp W Now 

31st of ParwardInXIV ^ (cifricornns) XIII 

a referenoe to the table shows j.i (Capricornua) 

corresponded to 3rd Muljarram, 102 » ^ tlie 

XIV to 16. 1. 1029. _IQ other words, iHl^J i, 

coin is right, the error. In *'J: 

correctly given, the Him date mu , . confidently. It 

cumstanees, it is difficult to “*7 j^n incorrectly read, 

is just possible that the Julus date uas uee 
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M r and i* an liaUa to be mistaken in Fennan writing. But 
this oon]eotan is not yerifiaMe. as the ooin has not beoi flgund 
and it is not known when the Bupee is at pneent. 

The Qemini rapee of Kashmir in the Indian Museam and 
the White King Oolleetion has the Joins year XV. Now we 
know that the Emperor m$ tn the valley at the time, haying 
entered Stmagar on 10th Farwaxdin XV and' tamed his face 
homewards on 27th Blihr of that year. (TUzuk, Tr., II, 135,177.) 
1 do not think it has been noticed that the mint*maater who 
was responsible for striking this rapee has pressed into his 
seryioe the old couplet of an ordinary AJmen rupee of 1028*9. 
(P. Jf. O., No. 920), changing only tiie name of the town as 
AJmeie and Kashmir are metrically of the same yalue. 

A Cancer Mohr of 1034*XX with the Nur JahSn couplet 
was in the Da Canha Collection and the name of the mint was 
read as E^ashmlr. Curiously enough, Mr. Qibhs has described 
a ooin ezaoUy similar to it in all respects, Joins year, Hijri date, 
and Zodiactd sign, bat he deciphered the mint as AJmere. Now 
we know that JriiSngir was at this time in Kadimlr and not in 
AJmere. He telle ns that he left AJmere for Kashmir on 2 Adar 
XVIIIB ssl. II. 1033 A.H. He arriyed there on 19th KhaidXd, 
and stayed there till Zil HaJJa 1034s:24th Shahriwar-XXB 
(Tfistti Text, p. 873, 1. 4 from foot ; p, 386, 1. 17 and p. 803, 1. 14). 
Mr. Gibbs’s odn is figured in the B.B.R.A.S. Journal, but the 
illustration is onlnokfly an indiffermit one. Only the last three 
letters of the mint name are clear and it is difficult 

to say what the other two are. 

It ia aoateely likely that two coins of such rarity and so 
exactly alike should haVe been strook at the same time in two 
difibront places, and the location of the Imperial Court at Kash- 
mir in Tir XX would appear to favour the reading put forward 
in the Da Cnnha Catalogue. 

The only known Zodiacal issue of LSbore is the Sagittarius 
muhr of 1036*20. All ttie three elements of the date will be 
found to be correct on a reference to the Table as I Adar (Sagit- 
tarius) XX corresponded to 21 Safar 1036 Hijri. ' In thb in* 
stance also it is useful to note that the Emperor um in reeidenee 
in Lfthore at the time. He arrived there on or about the 80th of 
Mubarram 1086, (Muhammad Hfidi, continuation of the Tfisuk, 
390, 1. 7), stayed them upto the 16th of IsfandStmns, and left 
for KSbul on the 17th (iSid., 400, 1 9). ^ 

Lasriy, there is the unique issue of Utdfi mint of 1086-XXlI 
in the CSabinetof Ms. Nelson Wright. The Table shows mat 
the date-expression is perfectly correct, but as Mr. Wri(^t saw 
that he was not "able to ascerUdn where Jsihinglr actually 
was ” at tile time, it magr be worijji %hile to point out that ac- 
cording to the cmtinnation of the iffisttk compiled by Mulmm* 
mad Hfidi, the Emperor left LShme tor Ktbul on 17' Iifandar* 
muz XX-1036 (Sayyad Abmad’s *Aligarii Tex^ 400, 1. 9), enter* 
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ed KSbul on lO-Ardibehesht XXI (16., 408, 1 . 9.), left Kdbul 
on 1 Shatow XXI {lb., 410, 1. 12): entetedLShore on 7 Abtn 
■ yTT {JS„ 412, 1. 11) atarted for Kashmir on 21 lefandSrmuz 
ttt lib., 419, 1. 10) and celebrated the Nmtrot of the XXnd 
year ott (he bonis of (he OhtnSb. {11., 418, 1. 8 fromfoot.) In 
words, there oan be no doubt that he was in Camp or 
Urdu on the route to Kashmir on the first day of Farwardin 

B. H. HoDWiLi. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

< of detailed examination of coins in the Prinoo 

of Wales Mneeum, I came across some novel and rare types of 
^8 not noUoed before. Before trying to describe them, 
however, w make himeelf sure as regards their novelty 

and rarity. This is not an easy task, as a numismatist has to 
taro over Mveral Journals and literary publications before he 
is in a position to express a definite opinion on the coins in 
question. I therefore felt the need of some help in this direc- 
tion, and an idea oocured to me that, if an up-to-date, exhaus- 
tive list of artiol^ wd notices of coins published in various 
Journals and periodicals were printed, it would afford groat 
faoihty to all numismatists who handicapped in their work 
for want of books or the time to go through them. 

Before actually launching into the work 1 consulted Rfti 
S&heb Prayftg Dayftl and Mr. G. V. Acharya, both of whom 
approved of this idea, and the latter promised me all help in 
seouring the necessary books and classifying all articles on nou- 
Mnhammadan coins. Thus enoourag^, I seriously began 
collecting articles both on Muhammadan and Non-Muhammadan 
coins. A further impetus was given to me in my work by Para 
8 of the Presidential Address delivered by Mr. H. R. Nevill at 
the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India held in 
the year 1926 at Agra. He said, One of our foremost wants is 
a bibliography of Indian Numismatics under the various heads. 
It is very haid for the student to know where to look for infor- 
mation, or rather all the available information on a particular 
class of ooins, etc." 

These articles have been separated into two divisions, viz., 
M u^iaTi(if nadaff and Non-Muhammadan, and in %acb division 
they have been arranged acco^ng to the dynastic order follow- 
ed in the Indian Museum Catalogue. Where necessary these 
have again been sub-divided according to Kings, while such 
of them as describe coins of more than two kings have been 
placed under the Miscellaneous heads, c.g., Miscellaneous 
Mu^Is, Miscellaneous Muhammadan, Miscellaneous Non- 
Mu^aininadan, etc. Otherwise it would be confusing to numis- 
matists if each article were separated according to the kings 

'****ae*artiole8 have been eearohed and oolleotwi from the 
foDowfag Jonmale, Reporte and Periodicals: JOTtnais of tbe 
RojjJ Aeiatio Society of Qreat Britain and Ireland ; Jo™ “ 
the^mbny Branch of the Royal Society . Jomri 

and Bloeeediun of the Aeiatio Society of Bengal ; J"™*" ^ 
the Bihar andOrieea Beeearoh Society ; Journals of the Pun)»b 
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Historical Society; Joumals of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay; Annual Reports of the Arohaeologioal Survey 
of India; Reports of the Archaeological Department of H.B.H. 
the Nizftm of HydeiftbSd; Indian Antiquary; Numismatic 
Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
Numismatic Chronicle; and the Indian Historical Quarterly. 
The articles in each group have been listed according to Ae 
alphabetical order of Ae names of the authors. 

My Aanks are due to Mr. G. V. AohSrva for classifying the 
list of Non*Muliammadan coins and other help and advice un- 
grudgingly given from time to time. A list of abbreviations 
used in this work is attached herewith for ready reference. A 
bibliography of books and catalogues of coins is also appended 
for re^y referenoe. 

My greatest thanks are due to Prof; S. H. Hodivfilfi 
who has helped me with his valuable advice and has taken 
immense pains to revise and put the whole thing into proper 
order. 

C. R. SlKOHAL. 


Abbrevlationa. 

ASR.— Annual Report of the Arohaeologioal Survey of India. 
lA.— Indian Antiquary. 

IHQ.— Indian Historical Quarterly . 

JAS.— Journal of the Anthrojpologioal Society of Bombay. 

JASB.— Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal 
JBBR AS.— Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

JBAO.— Journal Bihar & Orissa Research Society. 

JPHS.— Journal of the Punjab Historioal Society. 

JRAS.— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

UASB.— Memoirs of the Asiatio Society of Bengal. 

NO— Numismatic Chronicle. 

NS.— Numismatio Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatio Society 
of Bengal. 

PASB.— Proceedings of Ae Asiatio Society of Bengal. 

RADN.— Report of Ae Arohaeologioal D^artment of H.E.H. Ae 
Nisfim of Hyderabad. 
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Notes on the ooinage of Tippers. 

149 Botham. A. W. 

Some Kaohsri Coins. 

150 

Qironology of the Jaintis Kings. 

151 

The Ahom coins ol A.D. 1648. 

153 Galt, B. A. 

Note on some Ahom ooins. 

153 Goawaml,KO. 

Two coins from Kadier. 

154 Grieraon, O. A. 

Bare Ass3m coins. 


NS. XX. (120), 1912 
NS, XXIV, (189), 1914 
NS, XXIV, (188), 1914 
JASB, LXIV, p 286 
IHQ,II.p6l4 
PASS, 1896, p 86 
NS, IV, (29), 1904 


155 Gurdon, P. B. T. 

On a silver coin of Shiva Singhs ShSh of AssSm. 

156 Stapleton, H. £. JASB, IV, (NS), 1910, p 619 

The Coinage of AssBm. 


(21) AbIsAh and Bdbma. 


157 Baneijl, B. D. NS, XXXIU, (204), 1918 

Unrecorded Kings of ArSkXn. 

158 Fryer. Capt. 0. E. JASB, XU, p 201 

Notes on the ArakSnese ooins. 


159 Latter, T. JASB, XV, p 238 

The symbolical ooins of ArSkan. 

160 Phayre, Capt. A. P. JASB, XV, p 232 

The Historical coins of ArSkSn. 

161 Temple, B. 0. lA, XXVI, p 164 ; XXVn, p 1 

Currency and Coinage among the Burmese. 

163 lA, XXXI, p 109 

Notes on Currency and Coinage among the Burmese. 

163 Theobald, W. JASB, LXI, p 102 

On a symbolical coin of the Wethali Dynasty of ArSkSn. 


''(22) Qond Knres or CaimAi. Indu. 

164 Baneijl, B. D. ASB, 1913-14, p 263 

Coinage of the Gond Kings of Central India. 


(28) Tibbt. 

165 Conperle, A. Terrien da La. NC, I, (Srd aar.), p 340 

The silver ooinage of Tibet. 

166 Franeke, A. H. lA, XXX, p 463 

Some notes on LadSkhi Currency. 

167 WaUh, E. H. C. MASB, II, 1911, p U 

The Coinage of Tibet. 


\ti) B2 JA8 t»r BadIon. 

168 SmUb, V. A. 

Coins of Anuit^iSlB, Baja of Badian. 


IA,XIJI,pSOS 
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JASB, L, p 71 

(26) Kooh Eoicn. 


(26) SlKHB. 

169 RodtMrs, 0. J. 

On the ooina of the Sikluu 


170' Galt, E. A. 

Note on aome 0 (^ of Koch Kinga. 


171 Temple, B. G. 

The AndamBn Tokena. 


(27) AmoAulN. 


JASB, LXIV, p 237 


lA, XXVI, p 192 


(28) Malay. 

172 EUle, Lt.-Col. H. L. NC, XV, (3id aer.), p 186 

BritiA oopper tokens of the Straits Settlementa and Malayan 

Arahipelago. 

173 Gerinl, Lt..C!oL JRA8. 1003, p 330 

A Malay ooin. 

174 Temple, R. 0. lA, XXVII, p 223 

Kn hiurig , the Malay ooin and weight. 


175 

176 

177 


lA, XXXI, p 100 

Notes on Malagasy ourrenoy before the French occupation. 

lA, XLII, pp 86, 126, 163, 181, 200, 237, 262 A 273 

The Obsolete tin oorreney and money of the Federated Malay 
States. 

lA, L,p848 


Tin Currency in the Malay States. 

(20) MIlditib. 


178 Allan J. NC,XII,(4thBer.),p318 

The of the MBldive Islaads with some notes on cowries and 

Lftrins. 

(30) East India Goicpany. 

NS, XXXVIII, (247), \m 
the coinage struck for 

iment at Penang or Prmco o(, Wales Island 


179 Bncknlll, J. A. 
Obserrations u 

Company’s 

(1786-1828). 

180 


NS, XXXIX, (267), 1926 


.!« a- a™* I« a» *“• 

181 JAbneton, J. M. 0. ^ „ 

Coinsp of the East lnd» Company. 

*** ABoSSr Half Rupee of Charles II. IAXI,p813 

of the East India Company at Bombay'under the 
ohartms of Charlea IL JASB, LXII, P 6* 

of Bknt India Comp«.y. coinage f^ 
1765-1888. NS, XXI, (123)* 1913 

SeS5mtBri5i*Mi»8hid»b»d Rupee. 
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(SI) faPO-Pm e tp o piMi. 

186 DaGu^, J. a JBBRA8, XIV. p 867 

OoBtributiona to the atndj of Indo>Portiigiieae Numiamatioa, 

Part I. 

187 JBBRAB, XIV.P408 

Oontribntiona to tbe atndy of Indo>Portogaeae Namiamatioa. 

PartIL 

188 — — JBBRAB, XV, p 166 

ContribatUma to the atudy of Indo-Portogoeae Numiamatioa. 

PartllL 

189 ; — ^ . JBBRAB, XVI, p IT 

OoDtribntioiia to the atudy of Btdo«Portusnuee Numiamatioa 

Part IV. 


(33) Imdo-Dahisr. 


190 

Deeikftcbfiri, T, 

Indo-Daaiah ooina. 

IA.XXin,p84 

191 

' Hultnch, B. 

Daniah ooina bom Tranquebar. 

lA. XXII, p 116 

193 

RangacliSri, T. 

Indo-Daniah ooinB. 

lA, XXIV, p 88 

193 

(33) iHDO-CHiHaaa. 

Hoernle, A. F. R. 

Indo>C3iineae ooina. 

lA. XXVm, p 46 

194 

(34) XlHOa or VUATAHaQAB. 

Hnitaach, E. 

The ooina of the Kinga of Vijayanagar. 

IA,XX,p301 

196 

RanOacharl, T. and Dealk&dbArl, T. 

lA, XXni, p 24 


Some inedited ooina of the Kinga of Vijayaoagar. 

(86) Htsobi. 

196 Haadenon, J. R. NB, XXni, (188), 1914 

Notea OD the datea of the HaulQdi Era of TipG Bultan of Myaote. 

197 HitltMCli,E. IA,XVIlI,pS18 

The oamea of the ooina of Tipil Bultan. 

198 Jackaon, B. P. NG, X, (4th aer.), p 166 

The ooinage of BURpflr (Myaoie). 

(36) Oancnr. 

199 Lowaley, B. NO, XV, (8rd aer.), p 811 

Coiaa and tokena of Oeylon. 

aoo Prinaep.J. JASB.VT.p888 

' Bpeoimana of Hindu ooina deaeendud bom the Parthian type and of 
tte Anoient odna of Gayloo. 

201 RiuifuliOrl, T. , lA, XXIV, p 888 

Two inedited Oeyloo odna. 

303 SMtt. W. H. NC, XVni, 1866-06, p 88 

The period of the oQina of Oaylon. * 

303 Vaiia,W.S.W. * ^ NO, XVI. 1808-64, p 181 

On ^-oofaw of Oeylon. 
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204 AUiott J E Imdiam. 

toSte^,dd«*». se.Ja£XK.(s»),i»» 

206 

Ancient South Indian gold coinage. ** ** 

Padmatanlcaa of aome of the Ysdava Kin^of ^a^rf.’ 


208 

Coina of RBjarBja Ghola. 
209 Bhftndftrkar, 8. B. 


NS, XXXIX, (260), 1025 


. , „ JBBRAS,XXr.pe« 

A note on eome gold coina (of Jagadekamalla ?) found in BijSpilr 
Diat. 

210 Bldto, G. jASB, LIl, p 33 

The Pagoda or Vataha coins of Southern India. 

21 1 Bird, J. JBBRAS, 1 1, p m 

f^otioe by the Secretary of the Society on ten Hindu gold coins 

(South Indian Pagodas) found in Southern Konkan. 

212 Codrington, O. * JBBRAS, Xll, p 400 

On some old (Die and Punch South Indian) silver coins. 

\213 DaGunha, J. G. JAS, 11, p I 05 

Numismatic notes on the Fanams of Southern India. 

214 Fleet, J.F. IA,XlX,p70 

Some gold coins of the Eastern Chilukya King daktivarman and 
RfijarSja 1. 

215a Hultaach, E. lA, XXI, p 321 

South Indian copper coins. 

215b lA, XXV, p 317 

MisoellaneouB South Indian coins. 

216 Ranade, M. G. JBBRAS, XX, p 191 

Currencies and Mints under Mabratta Rule. 

.217 Tuinell, R. H. C. JASB, IV, p 157 

Colleotion of South Indian coins. 

.218 Westcott, A. lA, XXVIII, 270 ; XXIX, p m 

^1^ copper coinage of the Madras Prcaidenoy. 

« 

> (38) M»o«i,LAiraou8. 

.019 Allan, J. NC, I, (5th eer.), p 33d 

Tndiim coiiM acquired by the Britiah Mnaaom. 

no BiiMrJl,B.D. 

, PratihBra gold coina. 

• 22t. 


Gold ooina of Udaya Deva. 


QnrB Govinda of Sylhet. 


922 
423 

CMd ooina of Shiva Siniha of Mithila. 

>224 


Ooina of Sn'dlnia. 


225 


NB, XXXIII, (202), 1218 
NS, XXXril, (203), 1918 
NS, XXXIII, (206), 1918 
. ABB, 1913-14, p 3*8 
ASH* 1913-1914, p 355 
ASR, 1913-Up 859 


Revbed rtliili"r of oertain coins in the Indian Mnsaum Cal 
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ASR, 191S-1914, p ieo 
JB&O. V, p 82^7 


• 336 BftaMjitR. D. 

Coins ^ Dsnujamarddana. 

227 


Notes on Indian Numismatios. (2) ya'sasp 
228 Bayley» E. C. JASB. XLII, p 102 


Note on two coins from Kansambi. 


229 


JASB, XLII, p 191 


Fprther note on two coins from Kansambi. 

230 Berguy, A. V. JRAS, 1900, p 409 

Notes on some Brahmi Kharoshthi insoriptions on Indian coins. 

231 Buni,R. NS, VII, (47), 1907 

A new mediaeval gold coin of Siddha Rftja. 

232 Ghakravarti, M. M. JASB, LXJ, p 104 

R&zna Tankis. 

233 DaGunha, J. G., JAS, II, p 212 

On the Primitive and Autonomous coinage of India. 

234 Gibbs, J. JASB, LTII, p 207 

On Medals known as Ramtinkis. 

235 Hoernle, A. F. R. JASB, LVIII, p 30 

New or rare Hindu coins. 

236 JASB, LIX, p 160 


On some new or rare Hindu coins. 


237 


238 


On some new or rare Hindu coins. No. Hi. 


JASB, LXll, p 230 

JASB, LXVI, p 133 

On some rare or new Hindu coins No. IV. 

239 Klttoe, M. JASB, XXI, p 890 

Memo on some ancient gold coins found near Benares in 1861. 

240 Leggett, E. PASB, 1884, p 61 

Notes on some coins found in Omeroote, Sind, similar to those 

styled ** Gadhia U paisa 

241 Masson, C. JASB, III, 162 

Memoir on ancient coins found in KfibuL 

242 JASB, V, pi 

Second memoir on ancient coins found in EEbul. 

243 JASB, V,p 687 

Third memoir on ancient coins found in Kftbul. 

244 Mlttra, R. JASB, XXI, p 401 

Note on three ancient coins found at Mahomedpilr in the Jessore 

District. 

245 NevUl, H. R. NS, XXXIX, (262), 1926 

A new coin of Qarha Mandala. 

246 OJlia,G. H. IA,XLI,p209 

0^ of AJayadcva and Somaladevi. 

247 Oldenberg, H. lA, X, p 213 

On the dates of Ancient Indian Insoriptions and ooina 

248 Phayre, Lt-Col. A. P. JASB, XXXII, p 2^ 

Memo on some and coins in the Museum of the Asiatic 

Society found near Mergni on the Tenasserim coast. 

249 Piinsep, J. . , _ ^ JASB, III, p 318 

On the coins and relics discovered by M, le Chevalier Ventura, 

General in service of Mah8r5ja Ranjit Singh, in the T(^ of 
MSnikySla. 
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255 MiiMpif 
351 


PrlnsepiJ. JASB, III, p 486 

Gontiniution of obaervatiom on ooina and reliea diaoovered by 
Qmeial Venture in the Tope of MSnikySU. 

V A 1-»V »ilA 

Note on coins discovered by M. Ck>urt. 

Notice of ancient Hindu coins continued. 

JASB, VII, p 1052 

Ancient Hindu coins from Jaunpur and UjjAin. 

254 Ramaawamy, P. N. - nu • w ^ 

The evolution of Indian coinage before the Christian Era. 

_ T» AO 1 


252 

253 


JASB, HI. p .'Mt2 
JASB, IV, p 663 


Notea on Indian coins and aeala. Part I. 


255 Rapaon, E. J. , - 

Countermarka on early Indian coins. 

255 

257 

258 

259 

260 
261 
262 


Notes on Indian coins and seals. Part II. 
Notes on IniUan coins and seals. Part III. 
Notes on Indian coins and seala Part IV. 
Notes on Indian coins and seals. Part V. 
Notes on Indian coins and seals. Part VI. 


JRAS, 189.^ p 8A.'i 
JRA8, 1000, p 67 
JRAS, moo, p 423 
JRAS, 1000, p 629 
JRAS.1001 p07 
JRAS, 1903, p 286 
JRAS, 1005, p 788 
NC. IV, (4thBer.),p311 

IHQ, HI, p 173 


Ancient silver coins from BaludnstSu- 

Kxm.,. 

^ JA8B,UtXJ,p48 

** jABB,LXVI,pt 

Part II. JASB, LXVII, p 130 

Partin. JA8B.in,p«l 

369 Stacay, D. L. . . gpeoiea as those found at Beha 

Note on two coins of the same ep- 
having Greek inscription. JRAS, IV, p 273 

270 Steiiart,J.B. . ,^tsd to the Royal Ariatio Society 

Two pleteB on come (Tater) p JAS, Ho P 

Konkan. 
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274 T1im1m 1<1,W. JA8B,LXX,p64 

On tlu qnnbols wd derioM met with on oopper coins of •aoicnt' 

Indio from Toxila,Enai, Bcnoreo and othor oontcmporofy minta. 

275 Thomat. E. NO, IV, (N. 8.), p 40, 114 

Ancient Indian wrighta. 


276 

The eaiiieat Indian coinage. 

277 Wtaltebead, R. B. 

On an onpubliBhed mediaerid coin. 


NC,IV,(N.S.),p26» 


NS, XVI, (97), 1911 


278 

The place of coina in Indian Hiatory. 


JPHS,II,p& 


279 Wllaon,H. H. 

Remarks on ao-calied ' 


NO, XVI, 1803-64, p 179 
'Fiahhook*' monqr. 


(39) Buodbibi. 

280 Garnac, H. R. JASB, XLIX, p 13S 

Note on some copper Bnddhiat coina. 

281 Latter, Capt. T. JASB, XIII, p 971 

Remarks on a Buddhist coin or medaL 


(40) Obbbk. 

282 Birch, S. NO, II, 1838-40. p 67 

Inedited Greek coins. 

283 NO, IV , 1841-42, p 127 

List of Inedited Greek coins. 

284 MarahaU, Sir. J. ASR, 1912-13, p 42 

List of some rate or unique coins (Greek and oMien.) 

286 ^ ASR, 1916-16, p 81 

last of some rare and unique (Greek and otheis) coins found at 
Tarila. 

286 Priiisep,J. JASB, II, p 27 

On the Greek coins in the Cabinet of the -Ariatic Society of 

Bengal. 

287 WUaon, Prof. JRA8, III, 1886-86, p 881 

Observations on some ancient Indian coins (Greek eto.,) in the 

cabinet of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

(41) Pabtbian. 

288 Howorth, H. H. NC, X, (Std ser.), p 83 

The initial omnage of Parthia. 

389 Plmdc, F. D. J. NS. XXXI, (197), 1918 

Novelties in Parthian coins, 

290 Prliiaep,J. JASB, VI, p 283 

Spedmens of tin Hindu edhs descended from the Partidan type 
and of the Ancient coins of Oqrlon, 

191 Strange, Guy U. JRAS, XU, (new ser.), p 642 

Notes on some inedited cans (Parthian). 

192 Thon^B. JRAS, XV, (new ser.), p 73 

, Parthian and Indo-SaaBanian ooiot. 
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(1) Sultans of Dbbli. 

293 Allan, J. NS, XVI, (96), 1911 

Some rare coins of the PathSn Sultans of Dahli. 

294 D. JB&O. V, 1910. pp 82-87 

A Muhiur of AlSuddin Muhammad Shah (Khalji) reatruck in 

AssSm. 

295 JB&O, V. 1919, pp 82-87 

New mints and types of Sher Sh&h's coinage (Panduah, ChanSrh 

and K8lpi). 


396 Bayley.B. C. 

397 


Note on a gold coin bearing the name of Prince Firo* ShSh Zafar 
aon of Firoa Shlb of Dehli. 


Note on a gold coin of Niairaddin KbuarO. 

398 Btoasby.O. B. . 

A tupee of Shaman^i-dm Kayumura. 

399 


JA8B, XL, p 100 
Ficoz ShSh Zafar, 

JAKB, XLIT, p 311 


NS, 11, (9), 1004 
NS, 11, (10), 1904 


A rupee of ShihBbu-d din ‘ Umar. 

^ ^ NS, 111, (19), 1904 

A new type of rupee of Lakhnauti of 

301 


A aiWer coin of Firoz III (Toghlaq). 


392 - - 

A square rupee of Sher Shih. 

303 Blocbmann, H. 

A ooin of Altamsha 

304 


Ck>inB of Sher ShSh. 


306 

306 

307 


Goins of Altamsh. 


A baton ooin of Kntbud-din MobSrak ShSh. 


A iOver 


NS, in, (20). 1904 

NS, III, (21), >904 

PASB, 1970, p 181 

PA8B, 1870, p 181 

PASB, 1872, p 190 

^ASB, 1873, p 135 

PASB, 1873, p 136 
SbSb. 

PASB, 1876, p 91 


*** A unique gold ooin of Nsairuddui Mahmud Sh« ^ 

A rupee of Muhammad ‘idU SMh- PASB. 1878, p 64 

A gold ooin of JaWuddin Firor ShBh (II) of Deto^ 

pH^i^and Bengal ooina 
313 PjoraiiPra^ 

3tS 


NS, XXXVI. (230). 1922 

«<-« 0* ^ASB. XLIM 

DrtniMWt. J. G- ^ . . Mjinind Shih bm Muhammad 


Note ana new 
binTughlaq 
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JASB. XLIV, p 126 
JASB. XLV. p 201 


314 Ddnuri^, J. G. 

Goiiia of the Kinga of DehH. 

315 


Ooineof the King* of DehlL 


316 


FA8B. 1881, p 167 


On a ailver coin of Bhamsuddln Kaimnan. 

317 (Hbba. J. NC. V, (3fd eer.). p 218 

On eome rate and unpnbliahed ooine of the PatUEna. 

318 Haig, W. PASB, 1887. p 63 

Note on a find of ooine in the Wun Diet.. BerBr. 

319 Hoernle, A. F. B. JASB, L, p 63 

A new find of early Hnhammadan ooina. 

330 JASB, LVIII, p 30 

New or rare Mohammedan (^ghlaq) ooine. 


Firoz ShBh Zefar, ilm Biros ShBh. 


The corroncy of the PathBn Sultans. 


Hint towns of the Dehli Sultane. 


Coins of QhiySeo-d-din Tughlaq L 


337 


JASB, LIX, p 164 

NS, XXVI, (165), 1916 

NS, XVm, (100), 1912 

NS. XXVI, (163), 1916 

NS, XXXV, (214), 1921 

NS. XXXV, (216), 1921 

NS, XXXV, (219), 1921 

NS, XXXV, (221), 1021 

NS, XXXV, (222), 1921 

NS, XXXV. (223), 1921 

NS, XXXV. (224), 1021 

I A, XVII, p 64 

JBAS, XIV, (N.8.). p 24 
A ooin of Shamsad-DonyBwa od>IXn Hahmfid ShBh. 

JASB, XLIX, p 81 

Coins supplementary to Thomas* Chronioles of the Pathln Kings 
of DehIL 

JASB, XLIX, p 207 

Coins supplementary to Thomas’ Ohronides of the PathRn kings of 
Dehli.' 

JASB, p 66 

Coins supplementary to Thomas' Chr: of the Pathln Kings of 
Pt;III. 

JASB, LV, p 188 


331 

Copper ooine of the SOti Dynasty. 

333 Lall. Panna. 

A rupee of 'Alam ShBh, Sultan of Dehli. 

333 NevlU, H. R. 

The Sflri mint of ShShgarh. 

334 

Billon issues of Sikandar Lodi. 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

330 

331 

Coins of the Lodi Sultans. 

333 Rodgers, C. J. 

The rupees of the Sfiri Dynasty. 

333 

334 

336 


Coins of Firoz ShBh and later Tughlaqs. 


Coins of the Saiyid Dynasty 


DehlL 

LV.plW 

Ooina s^tplementary to Thomas' Chr : of PathBn Kings of Delhi. 
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338 Rodten, 0. J . JASB, LXllI, p Bit 

Ooini luppleiiiMituy to Thomas’ Chr: of PothBn Kings of Ddili. 
PI : Vs 


339 


JASB, LXV, p 213 

Supplement to Thomae' FathBn Kings of Dehli. Ft : VJ. 

340 Stulpnagel, C. R. JASB, XLIX, p 20 

Cbine of Qhiyasud-din and Mu'izud-din bin Sam. 

341 Thomas, E. NC, IX and X, 1847-48, pp 43-127-151 (5 plates') 
Coins of the Pathan, AfghSn and Ghori Sultans of Dehli. 

342 NC, XV, 1862-53, pp 121-147 

Supplementary contribution to the series of the coins of the 

Fathan Sultans of Hindustan. 

343 V08t,W. 


Dates of the reign of Muhammad IV bin Farid. 


NS, 11, (12), 1004 


344 JASB, LXIV, p 37 

On some rare Suri coins, 

346 Whitehead, R. B. . NS, XIV, (83), 1010 

rare coins of the Path&n Saltans of Dehli. 


346 

347 


348 


Some rare Pathftn coins. 


Shameu-d-din Mahmud Shih of Dehli. 


NS. XV, (04), 1910 
NS, XVII. (102), 1012 
JPHS, I, p 81 


A new PatiiBn Sultan of Dehli (Shamaud-din Mahmud 8h5h dated 

w wLITttM. ^ „ WOT."." 

The coins of Muhamad bm Tughlaq. 

NS I 13) 1904 

aW^Md copper ooina of GhiySau-dnliu Balban atruck at siltta- 

NS, 11, (ll), 1004 

rtruok by Muhammad III bin Tughlaq in memory 
of his father. ^ 

Ropott oirioe Bilyer ooius from Miilda of Rber Sh5h. lalsm Shih 
Muhammad Adil Shsh (8Bn). 


353 


364 


NS, V, (31), 1906 


^rr^ir;,in of Munammad tll bin TughlaY rtruck at Daula- 


tSbBd. 


NS, XXVIl, (IflO), 10J» 


Some amallBilverpieoea of *0 Sultana of Dehl moo.piSt 

p) iOTn.»» ™ o™* „„ 

368 B8neiJl,B.p, 

QMd eoine of 

389 — 


ASB, lOrt-12, p 161 


Two new Kinge of Bengal. 
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360 Bftiwijl, R. D. ASB. ieiS-14, p S07 

A new type of eilver odnege of JeUna'd-diii MoImiiiiiuhI SUh of 

Bengal. 

361 JBAO, V, 1019, pp 8M7 

<3oId ooin of Qliiylau>d*dln UahmOd Shlh of Bengal 

363 Bayley, E. a JA8B, XLII. p 811 

Note on two Mohammedan Colne ; (1) A gold ooin of Nieiruddin 
EhnsnS, the neurper who aepended m throne of after tiie 
amaaeination of Qntbuddin Mnblrak in 790 A.B., and roigned a 
little more than four montha. (2) A ooin of the Bengal Ueoiper 
Mueafiar ShSh and attributed to Shamau-d-din Altamaah. 

363 Blochmaiin, H. PA8B, 1872, p 202 

Bemarka on Mr. Thomaa’ readinga of the ooina of Ghilanddin" 

’AWZ. and Bengal ooina of Altamah anbaequent to the Be-aaaer- 
tion of hia Imperial away. 

364 Bum, R. NS, ni, ( 20 ). 1904 

A gold ooin of Nlaim-d-din Mahmfld I of Bengal. 

365 NS, Vni, (85), 1907 

PathBn and Bengal ooina. 

366 PA8B, 1806, p 108 

A rare gold ooin of JalBlod-din Mohammad Shlh of Bengal. 

367 Delmeiick, J. O. JASB, XLV, p 291 

Coina of the Kinga of Bengal. 

368 Hoemle, R. JASB, LIT, p 211 

A new find of Muhammadan ooina of Bengal 

369 Laldlay, J. W. JASB, XV, p 323 

Ooina of the independent Muhammadan Sovereigna of Bengal. 

370 Neulll, H. R. NS, XVIU, (110), 1912 

A billon ooin of QhiyBan-d*din BahBdur of Bengal. 

371 NS, XXVI, (167), 1916 

Treaaura trove ooina of the Bengal Sultana. 

373 Thomas, E. JRAS, II, (N.S.), p 146 

The initial ooinage of Bengal. 


373 JRAS, VI, part II, (N.8.), p 380 

The initial ooinage of Bengal, under the early Muhammadan 

Conquerora. Part II. 

374 N0,I,(N.8.).p217 

Bengal ooina. 

376 JASB, XXXVl, p 1 

The initial ooinage of Bengal 


376 

The initial coinage of Bengal, Part II. 


JASB, XLII. p 843 


377 

Readinga of Ran Ooina. 

378 Wright, H.N. 

Report on two silver ooina from MSida 


PA8B, 1872, p 190 

NS, II, (18), 1904 
of Nuarat Sh8h, 


(3 ) Kashmib. 

879 Delmerlck, J. 0. 

Coins of the Kingi of iCoahny. ^ 

380 Rodgers, 0. J. 

Copper ooina ot the Sultana of Kashmir. 


JASB, XLV, p 901 
JASB. XLVIU,p 882 
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381 Rodtfen,C.J. 

Squaw ailver ooins of the Sultans of P 

383 — — I— 

Raw Kashmir coins, JA8B, LXV, p 223 

«a« n. «. BaHMAWI. 

383 Blodunann, H. pasr 

Two ooins of Ahmad ShBh 11. P 

S8^ Brown. C. iT. mo vyii /ion. 

On two finds of Bahmani coins. * " * ( 

385 Burn, R. mo vit /iu\ 11107 

StafDtc.?*®^ ““ ^ 

388 Godrtnftton, O. JBRRAS. XVI, p ou 

On copper coins of the Bahmani Dynasty. 


387 


NC, XVIII, (3rd set.), p 269 
JASB, XLV, p 291 


Coins of the Bahmani Dynasty. 

388 Delmerick, J. O. 

Coins of the kings of the Bahmani Dynasty. 

389 Gibbs, Js * NC, I, (3rd sor.), nOl 

Gold and silver coins of the Bahmani dynasty. 

390 NC,V,(3rdBer.),p213 

On some rare and unpublished coins of the Bahmani Dynasty. 

391 Ismail, Mohd. NS, XXXIX, (264), 1925 

Note on a gold coin of * Alaud-din Humayiin Shah Zalim Bahmani, 

392 Saboor, M. A. NS. XXXIX, (201), 1926 

Historical facts gleaned from the ooins of the Bahmnni Dynasty. 

393 ThanSwAUa, F. J. NS, XT, ((S2), im 

Soma rare silver and copper coins of the Bahmani kings. 

394 Whittell. H. M. NS, XXXII, (190), 1918 

The Reign of *Aliu-d-din Bahman Shah. 

395 NS, XXXVJI. (234), 1923 

The ooins of the Bahmani kings of Gulbarga. 


(5 ) Adil Shaki Dynasty or Buapub. 

396 IsmaU,Hohd. NS, XX.^VI, (231), 1922 

The epithet used on copper coins by Ibrahim *Adil Shah II of 

Bijftpfir. 

397 NS, XXXIX, (234), 1926 

The epithet used on copper ooins by Ibrfihim ‘Adil Shah II of 

Bijfipur. 

393 NS. XXXIX. (263). 1926 

On the gold coins of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah of Bijfipur. 

399 Stronnlvns T RADN. for 1921-24, p 28 

A (fourth) ’gold coin of Muhammad ‘Adil ShSh in the Hyderabad 
Museimic 

AAA TuYlor OP NS, XV, {90). 1910 

401 ^ , 

NS, XVin, (108), 1012 


402 


On the BljCpOr Llri or LSrin. 

OntbwA g^ oolM of tho ‘idU SMhi Dynasty of Bijipflr. 
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e 

(6) Nnlu SalBi Dykasr or Ahbkbdnagab. 

403 Thanawala, F. J. NS, VII, (48), 1907 

Some rare copper ooins of the Nizim ShShi dynasty of, Ahmad* 

nagar. 

(7) jArvrpOR. 

404 Delmerick, J. G. 

Coins of the Kings of Jaunpur. 

405 Gibba, J. NC, V, (3rd 8er.)» p 213 

On some rare and unpublished ooins of JaunpGr. 

406 Nevill, H. R. NS, XXVI, (168), 1016 

A new copper coin of JaunpOr. 

407 SherrltiA, M. A. PASB, 1870, p 296 

Coins of the Sharqi Kings of Jaunpfir. 

408 WhltteU, H. M. NS, XXXVI, (228), 1922 

The coinage of the Sharqi Kings of JaunpOr. 


JASB, XLIV, p 126 


(8) GujabIt. 

409 Dlkabit, K. N. lA, XL VIII, p 122 

Numismatic notes (two silver coins of Muzaffar 11). 

410 Hodivala, S. H. JBBRAS, II, (N. S.), p 19 

The unpublishod ooins of the GujarSt Saltanat. 

411 Horwood, T. B. NS, XXXVII, (236), 1923 

An unidentified coin of Gujarat. * 

412 Master, A. NS, XVII, (107), 1012 

Two rare ooins of Mahmud I of Gujarftt. 

413 Oliver, E. £. JASB, LVIH, p 1 

Coins of the Muhammadan Kings of GujarSt. 

414 Taylor, G. P. JBBRAS, XXI, p 278 

Coins of the GujarSt Saltanat. 

415 NS, VI, (46), 1905 

On some genealogical ooins of the GujarSt Saltanat. 

416 NS, XXVI, (162), 1916 

A silver coin of Ahmad 1 of GujarSt. 


(9) MiLWA. 

417 Baneiji, R. D. ASR, 191314, p 266 

Silver ooins of Mahmfid ShSh II Khilji of MSlwa. 

418 Bloehmano, H. PASB, 1869, p 266 

On a MSlwah Gold Muhur (GhiSs ShSh). 

419 Delmerick, J. G. JASB, XLV, p 291 

Coins of the Kings of MSlwa. 

420 King, L. W. NC, III, (4th ser.), p 366 

History and Coinage of MSlwa (Part I). 

421 NO, IV. (4th ser.), p 62 


History and Coinage of Mslwa, (Part 11). 

422 Wrigbt. H. N. 

Addenda to the MSlwa Coinage. 


NS, XI, (63). 1009 


(10) MlSOaLLAHaOUB (IfpSAlQIAnAN). 

423 AUan, J. NC, I, (Stii Mr.)» p 3S3 

Indian ooina acquired by tbe Britidi UMwnm. 
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% 

424 AliftOf Jt igri TT /j>xv _ . . 

ladiati ooint aoquivad by Uie Briti^ Muaeom. ’ * ^ 

Indian coins aoquiied 1^ the Britiafa Mnaeum!^’ **'**’ ** 


424 Amcdroi, H. F. 

On a Diriiam of Khnsta ShBh of 361 A.B. 

427 Blocbmaan, H. 

On Mr. Farrar’s Copper Coin. 

428 Bourdillon, J. A. 

A gold coin of 'AlSu-d-din of KhwSrisn. 


JRA8, 1005, p 471 
PASB, 1870, p 161 
NS, VII, (34), 1907 


429 Brown. GJ. HS. XXTV. (145). 1914 

Note on B(^ »pp« o(W8 (GniaAt, MSlwa, Sdti and Akbar) 


NS, II, (17), 1004 
NS, VII, (53), 1007 


diflooveiod in 

430 Burnt B. 

A eoin of Ghazni. 

431 

Coins of *A]Su-d-din of KhwSrizm. 

432 CodrinAton, O. JBBRAS, XV, p 339 

On a hoard of ooina found at Broach (Mamluk Sultans— Bahrce 

Dynasty, Ayyoobees, Mongols, Mudhafforee, Jdiir, Ghyftsudam 
Tughlaq, Mahmild bin Mohd iSighlsq and Persian). 

433 JBBRAS, XVIII, p 30 

Notes on the cabinet of coins of the B. B. B. A. S. 

434 NS, XX, (121), 1012 


Coins or Medals from KumGL 


435 


JRA8, 1904, p 681 


Notes on Muaalman coins collected by Mr. G. P. Tate. 

436 JRAS, 1905, p 547 

Farther notes on Masalman coins collected by Mr. G. P. Tate. 

437 Ckidiinttoiit H. W. NC, XVIII, (4th ser.), p 124 

Persian weight standard in Mediaeval India. 

438 Hoemle, A. F. R. JASB, LIX. p 189* 

On some new or rare Muhammadan coins. 

439 JASB, LXIT, p 230 

On some new or rare Muhammadan coins No. III. ^ 

JASB, LXVr, p 183 


On some now or rare Muhammadan coins (No. IV). 

441 PASB. 1881, p 69 

Coins and Antiquities from Khokhrakote near Rohtak. 

443 l8mftU,Hahd. IA,Lm,p264 

Some copper coins of Southern India. 

443 JBdcwni,R.P. . 

Hohd. All, Mewab of the Camaho and hia copper coins. 

444 Kind L W NC- NVI. cm.). P 277 

^ ffi2!;y*^;5*ooln.gaoftheBlrak«dI)ypa8tyofAfghto^^ 

445 Ollwr. E. B. . „ i * 

Tha omna of ^ Ohaghatfc Mn^iala. 

- « « JASB,tXI,p^ 

Oommimion from m Ustonoal pomt of view. 
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I 

447 RdluitMky E« JBBR4St p 1^ 

FaoBiroiles of Muhammadan ooina (a rupee of Indore, AlBuddin 

Muhammad ShSh Khdji, GhiySauddin Tughlaq and Dirhems 

with Kuflo legends). 

448 Rodftera, C. J. JASB, LXV, p 226 

Goins of Nimroz. 

449 PASS, 1879. p 178 

Coins of KhuarftCI Shah and Khusru Malik, the Qhaznavi Kings of 

Lahore. 

450 PASB, 1881, p 4 

A find of coins struck by Ghazni Sultans in Lahore. 

451 PASB, 1884, p 76 

On some coins from Oandahar. 

452 Sewell, R. lA, XXXII, p 313 ; XXXIII, p 332 

Some doubtful copper coins of Southern India. 

453 Symonds, T. J. JAS, II, p 289 

On the ooina of the Nawabs of the KamStik. 

454 Thomas, E, JRAS, X, pp 267-386 

On the coins of the Kings of Ghazni. 

455 JRAS, XVII. p 138 

Supplementary contribution to the series of the coins of the Kings 

of Ghazni. 

456 JASB, XXr, p 116 

Note on Col. Stacey’s Ghazni coins. 

457 Taylor, G. P. NS, XXIV, (143). 1914 

Review (The copper coins of India, Part I, Bengal and U. P.. by 

W. H. Valentine). 


458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 

468 

469 


(11) Akbab. 

Bum, R. 

A new mint (MSnikpur) of Akbar. 


Dlkshlt, K. N. 

A new JaunpCir mohar of Akbar. 


Hodlvfila.S.H. , * 

Abul Fazl’s inventory of Akbar’s mints. 


Lull, FannB. 

A rare coin of Akbar. 


An unpublished coin of Akbar. 
Master, A. 

A Chahar Tanki of Akbar. 


PASB, 1896, p 109 
NS, XXXIII, (208), 1918 
NS, XXXIV. (210). 1920 
NS. XXVI, (160), 1916 
NS, XXVI, (161), 1916 
NS, XVII, (106), 1912 
NS, XXIV, (141), 1914 


he Gujarit Mahmudi. 
)llver, E. E. 


uwr, A. • 

ipper coins of Akbar found in the Kingm Distnet 


lod^rs, C. J> 

tare copper coins of Akbar. 


JASB, LV, p 1 
lA.XIX,pSM 


.TAfin. xtlX. D 2M 


Copper coins of Akbar, 

Rupees of the months of 4he lUbi yfsta of Akbar. 
On some oopper ocdns of Akbar, 


JASB,LII,pVf 

JASBtLIV.pM 
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• 

470 RodAert.aj, p._„ 

The rapeee of the months of the IlShi yesis of Akbar. (iSteMt? 

471 Smith, V. A. t . vvyvtit L 

Mathure, a mint of Akbar for coinage. ’ P 

473 Taylor, Q. P. , 

On the ooins of QujarKt Fabric. ’ ■ » )• 

473 


Akbar’s copper coins of Ahmiuiah5i^ , 


MS. IV, (26). 1004 


474 


475 


On the i^tity of the coins of QujarSt Fabric md 
Mahmudis. 

On the half muhr. No. 172 of the British Musem^Catolo^of^’ 

Z~ ■ t TT-. .« « NS, XVI. (100), 1011 

lUhi synchromsms of some Hijri New Year’s days. 

T . , NS, XXIV, (144), 1014 

A copper coin from the Nahrwftla Shahr Fatten mint. 

478 WMtehead, R. B. NS, XTIT, (KO), 1010 

Coins of Akbar struck at Jaunpur and Ajmer mints. 

479 — ’ NS, XV, (94), IfiiO 

Coins of Akbar struck at Jaunpilr and Ajmer mints. 

(12) JehInuib. 

480 Beale, T. W. PASB, 1875, p 115 

A rupee of JahSngir, A. H., 1030, from Agra. 

481 Beveridgeo H. NS, Xll, (71), 1909 

Salimi coins. 

482 Bird, J. JBBKAS, II, p 63 

Notice by the Secretary on a collection of Gold Zodiac coins of 

Jeh&ngir. 

483 Blochmann, H. PASB, 1869, pp 245, 265 

On two silver coins of Jah&ngir. 

484 PASB, 1870, p 181 

Coins of JahSngir. 

485 Gibbs, J. JBBRAS, XIV, p 155 

Notes on Zodiacal rupees and mohars of Jehangir. 

486 Hodivalg, S. H. NS, XXM, (194), 1918 

The Mandu Gold Couplet. 

487 Horwood,T.B. . NS. XXXVIl. (236). 1923 

An unpubUshed copper coin of Jahangir of Ujain. 

488 Lall,Panna. NS, XXVI. (136). 1915 

A rare rupee of JahSngir. 

489 Praaad,J.g«t. NS. XXVI. (163). 1916 

A new Mvdiar of Jahangir. 

490 RodOen, C. J. ** 

JahSngir’B Mohars and Rapeee. . 

JASB,LVII.pl8 

Oouplete or ‘Baits’ on the coins of ShBh Nor^d-din Jahtogir the 
son of Akbar, ooUsoted by C. J. Rodgers. 

NS. I. (S), 1#94 

498 Thylor, G. P. . . . t y.^air 

On the date of the Salimi ooms of Jehtogir. 
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, '■ 

493 ■niylor, Q. P. KS. V, (S3). ISOfr 

A aodiMftl htlf ixapee (Leo) of Jehingir and tiuMe rapeea with ih» 

aameaigD. 

494 NSgXg(69)gl004 

A rejoinder on the date of the Salfmi ooina. 

495 NS, XI, (70), 1909 

Addendum on the date of the Ballxni ooini, 

496 NS, Xll, (72), 1909 

Note on Mr. Beveridge's artiole on the Salfmi ooins. 

497 Temple, R. a lA, X, p 99 

Note on some ooin legends. 

498 ThfinSwatt, F. J. NS, XXV, (150), 1915 

A near couplet muhar of Ndru^d^din JahBngir, Mughal Empwor of 

499 Wright. H. N. NS. I, (4). 1904 

A nmr sodUaoal mriiai of Jehingir. 

500 NS. V, (88), 1905 

Note <m a variety of tiie (Leo) rupee of Jehingir. 

501 NS. V, (84). 1905 

i^Note on a new ooupiet mpee of Nfir Jahin. etmck at Lahore. 


(18) DIwab Baxhsb. 

3oa Delmetiek, J. a. PASS, 1884. p 60 

• ; On a eilver coin of Dlwar BaMuh. 

503 Wright, H. N. NS. 7, (85). 1905 

f A rupee of Dlwar Bakheh. 


(14) SeZh JabZw. 

504 Dikahlt, K. N. NS, XXXni, (207). 1918 

Nisira of Shih Jahin. 

505 HodhrSla, S. H. NS, XXVn, (168), 1910 

The Qulkaada rapeea of Shlh Jehln. 

506 Wright, H.N. NS, 7. (86), 1906 

Two rare ooine of Shlh Jahin and Anrangaeb. 

(16) MxxbXs BaxHaB. 

507 Wright, H. N. NS, T. (0), 1904 

The copper coinage of Uurid Bakhah, eon of Shlh Jahin. 

(16) SkXx SbpjZ. 

508 Bnm.R. NS, 71, (44), 1906 

A new type of the ooins of Shlh ShujI, 

509 Whitehead. B. B. NS, XX, (116), 1918 

CMas of Shlh Bhnjl, Son of Shtii Jihan. 


NS, XXXm, (906), 1918 


, (17) AnBaxcnBB. 

510 BSnaiJI,B.D. 

'Alampmagar, a new Hughil ndat. 

511 Brown, a J. . NS, XIX, (118), 1919 

A aquata area rupee of Itarangaeb af toa Shllijahttilbid nint. 

513 DayU, Prajlg. NS, XXX71, (890), 1992 

A NuaraMbldnipee Aurangatb. 


nipee<^ Aurangitb. 
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913 HodlTitt,8.H. 

The BiJIpOr lupeei of 1091 a.k. 

514 


N. 61 
NS, xxvn. ( 167 ), 1916 
NS, XXVIII, (176), 1917 
NS, XXVI, (164), 1918 


The weig^te of Aunngseb’s dBms. 

516 Pneid, Jagst. 

A new mahar of Aurangzeb. 

516 Saboor, M. A. NS, XXX, (190), 1918 

An oninibliBhed mint, (Nasiribfid) of Aurangseb. 

ill NS, XXX, (191), 1918 

'nie Lakhnaa mint on a gold coin of Aurangaeb. 

518 Streenivaa, T. RADN, for 1921-24, p 34 

First issue of AhsanIbBd under the name of Gulbarga. 

619 Taylor, Q. P. NS, XV, (92), 1910 

On dw Bijlpdr Mughal rupee of 1091 A.a. 

620 WrlAht, H. N. NS, IV, (27), 1904 

A new mint (Fnrbandar) of Aurangseb. 

621 NS, V. (36), 1906 


Two rare ooins of Shlh JahBn and Aurangseb. 

(18) ‘Asah Sain. 


622 Wbttebead, R. B. 

The olBmal seal of Frinoe ‘Asam Shah. 

•s 

(19) Kin Baxhsh. 

623 Delmerlck, J. 0. „ i. 

Notes on a Gold coin of KBm Bakhsh. 

624 Inrlne,W. 

Note on KSm Bakhsh. 

626 Taylor, G. P. , n 1 1. k 

On the BiJ^Or rupee of KBm Bakhsh. 


NS, XXXV, (213), 1921 

FA8B, 1884,p80 
NS, V, (37), 1906 
NS, XI, (66), 1009 


626 HodMU 8. H. NS. XXVIII, (176), 1917 

SomehoaVywP"-®*®^^®®**®^'^*- ^ ,,, 

B27 Irvine. W. 

Note on BahBdnr Shah (Shsb 'ilam 1). * 

UM Tavlop O P NS, XI, (67), IIHW 

Was there's ZafarSbBd rupee of ShBh *Alam 1 7 

(21) ‘Asbic-SH-SHlH. .-j3 

629 Wllll»liead.B.B. ' NS, XVII. (108), 191- 

A oq I" of *iaTmu-ah-BhBn. 

(22) Pabbukhsiva*. PASB, 1898, p 149 

630 IrrltM, W. - 

Mint Butas in 1186 A.B. , jxXlX, (286), 1926 

631 Lall,_Pan^ * w.«,ld,BbBd mint. 


(23) XIII, (81), 1910 

532 A H a it , J. . « j j.mma 

A goM-mnliar of Bafi-n'd-daraiet. 



52 N. Jotmuil of Ae Atiatie 8oei^ of [^,8.. XXIV, 

(24) ShXh jABlH n. 


533 Blodniumii, H, 

A flilver ooiii of SbBh Jahm U. 


PASS, 1876, p 18ft 


(3S) Mobahhad HwIw- 

534 Irvine, W. PASS, 1889, p 65 

Oouplet on coins of Muhammad Shsh (1710-1748). 

535 Wiifttat, H. N. NS, XIV, (88), 1910 

The QandahBr rupee of Muhammad ShUu 

(26) AmuD ShXh, 

536 Hodlvili, S. H. NS, XXXI, (196), 1918 

The Katak mpaes of Ahmad ShSh. 

537 Wright, H. N. NS, V, (38), 1905 

A new Muriel mint (Mojfthidftbad) of Ahmad ShBh. 


(27) BkdZb Bakbt. 

538 Stubbs, F.W. 

Coins of Muhammad Bedir Bakht. 


PASS, 1871, p 97 


(28) ‘AlamoIB IL 

539 Wright, H.N. NS. V, (40), 1005 

Two double rupees of Surat Mmt (‘Alamgir II and ShKh '■Alam II). 


(29) ShIh JahIk in. 

540 Bum, B. 

A rupee of ShSh JahSn III of 'AsimSbBd. 


NS, VII, (52), 1907 


(30) SiTiw *ll.AU II. 

541 Allan, J. NS, XVII, (106), 101ft 

A rupee struok bp George Thomas. 

543 Ayyangar, S. R. NS, XXXIX, (268), 1025 

Rupees of Sh3h 'Alam n, struok at AksrwBn. 

543 Lall, PannB. NS, XXIIT, (133), 1914 

A new coin of ShBh *Alam IL 

544 NS, XXVI, (160), 1015 

A rate coin of ShBh *Alam IL 

545 Temple, B. C. lA, X, p OO' 

Note on some ooin legends. 

546 Wright, H.N. NS. V, (40), 1005 

Two double rupees of Surat mint of ‘Alamgtr n and ShBh Alim IL 

547 NS, XIX, (118), 101ft 

A rupee of ShBh *Alam II of AnOpnagsr ShBhBbBd mint. 


(31) Mubauhad Abbab IL 

548 Whitehead, R. B. and Hodlv5l5,S.H. NS, XXXVI, (227), 102ft 
The coins of Huhammed Akbar es dsimant to the Muj^el nitone. 

(32) idxZsim StXx n. 

549 Voet, W. NS. H, (16), 1904 

A rupee of BahBdur Shah H of JhBlBwar mint. 
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550 Allan,!. 

Some rare Mughal coins. 

551 Ayyangar, S. B. 

Some Mughal gold coins. 

552 Bleasby, G. B. 

Bare Mughal coins. 

553 Brown, 0. J. 

On Four rare Mughal coins. 

554 

The Lakhnau mint. 


Nvmimatic Sv^ment No, XU. 

(33) MroHAL MisoEiuNEoas. 


N. 63 


NS, XVI, (98), 1911 
NS, XXXIX, (2S9). 1925 
NS, V, (32), 1905 
NS, XXII, (130), 1914 
NS, XXV, (151), 1015 

ibUQ Mcenaaajcau aaaiaawc 

8** . NS, XXX, (193), 1918 

Some remarks on Mr. HodivSlft’s articles on certain Mughal mints. 

556 Burn, B. NS. VIII, (r,7), 1907 

Mughal ooins found in the Betul District. 

557 


The Mints of the Mughal Emperors. 

558 Dames, M.L. 

Some ooins of the Mughal Emperors. 

559 Dayal, PraySg. 

Three Mughal coins. 

560 Delmerick, J. G. 

Coins of the Mughal Kings. 

561 Haig,W. 

Note on a find of copper coins in Wun District. Barftr. 

562 Hodlvali, S. H. 

The meaning of Tflnki. 

563 


The Dirham -i-Shar’ai. 


564 


The mint name Srinagar. 


565 


566 


567 


568 


Bahfidurgarh. 

^Aaamnagar. 

Fanjnagar. 

The Muradi Tanka. 


569 


FtrOzgarh. 


570 


JASB, LXXIir.p75 

NG. II, (4th ser.), p 275 

NS. XXXIX. (2.52), 192.5 

JASB, XLV, p 291 

JASB, LXXI, p 63 
Barftr. 

NS, XXVII, (169), 1916 
NS, XXVni, (171), 1917 
NS, XXVIII, (177), 1917 
NS, XXVITT, (178), 1917 
NS, XXVTIl, (179), 1917 
NS, XXVfll, (180), 1M7 
N8,XXVin, (181), 1917 
NS, XXVIII. (182), 1017 
NS, XXXI, (196), 1918 


B71 


NotM and Suggeationa about aome nnaaaigiwd or doubtful Mughal 

NS. XXXIV, (211), 1920 

p,,,, 

»» oa .« Honoiiac 

573 ’ « 

NS. XXXVII. (240). 1923 

i V.i«. ^mtJata on tha Mugfaal and aubaequent coinageB. 
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S7S HodlvaU.8.H. 

The mint name SitpSr (Sunt). 
W* 


S77 


Tbe mint QoUndpHr. 


Tlw mint name KInin (BajKnln)^ 

578 

The mint Fanjnagar (Bhujaafar). 

579 IrTliie,W. 


NS, XZXVn, (842). 1988 
NS,XXXVn.(848).1988 
NS, XXXVn, (244), 1928 


580 

581 


Toragal or Nurgai t Whidh is the oorreet reading f 


NS, VII, (80), 1907 


Mughal mint towns. 


NS. Xn. (78). 1009 
NS. XIV, (87). 1910 
NC^ XVI, (3rd aer.), p 156 
NS, XXV, (148), 1916 
NS. XXI, (124), 1918 
NS. XXII. (126), 1914 


Mu{^ mint towns— BSrosnagar. 

583 Klntf,L.W 

Some novelties in Mu(^ coins. 

583 L5U. PannS. 

Two Mughal copper coins 

584 Master. A. 

The mint town Zain-nl>bilSd. 

585 

The Past>Mughal coins of AhmadSbId or a study in mint muia. 

586 NavUl. H. B. NS, XXXn, (198), 1918 

Some rare Mughol ooins. 

587 Pftnick, F. D. J. NS, XXXVn. (283), 1923 

Unpubliihsd Mughal coins. 

588 Rodgers, a J. JA8B,LVn,p27 

OoupletB on cdns of Kings after the Nme of Jehingir. 

589 JASB. LXIV, p 171 

Mughal copper coins. 

590 JASB. LXV. p 220 

Rare Mughal coins. 

591 Saboor, M. A. NS, XXXIX. (261). 1926 

Some rare coins found in the Oentnd Pvovincsdl 

592 Streenlvas, T. BADN, for 1924«26, p 18 

Some rare Mughal coins. 

593 — RADN, for 1921-84, p 89 

Coins of two new Mughal mints of the Deccan, (Parenda and 

Kankurti). 

594 TarapoiwvU&,D. V. NS. XXXVII, (848). 1928 

Two Mngb»i mnham. 

595 Taylor, O. F. JBBBAS, XX, p 409 

The ooins of Ahmadabld. 

596 JBBBAS, XXn, p 245, 

Goins of Sprat. 

597 — • NS, m. (24), 1904 

On two Usts of mintB pubUahed by Dr. 0. .Codringt o n sad Mr, B- 

Bum. 

598 ^ NS, V, (41), 1806 


Mmnbai-Snat or MaUs^ TThish V 


599 


Some dates relsliag to tlm Mii|h>l IBo'P'W* of Ijodia. 


NS. ya, (60 180? 



Wlute wu tiM mint town ZafarBbBd T 
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•MO Tn^t o. P. N8, VIII, (56), 1907 

Four rnw lupeas. 

«01 NS, IX, (58), 1908 

lUviaw of tho Oatalogoo of ooina in tlw Indian Ifuseom, Vol, 111, 
Bn^oran. 

NS. XII, (75), 1909' 
NS, XIV, (64), 1910 
NS, XIV, (85), 1910 
N8.X1V. (80), 1910 
NS, XVII, (104), 1913 
NS, XIX, (114), 1912 
NS, XX, (119), 1913 


«02 

•603 


anmn oobu f tom the Umbdi traainiy. 


The identifloation of MahmSdbandar. 


605 

606 

607 

608 


609 


On the Symbol SBhib QirBn, 


IdBrnbaadar 'nif BIjBpflr. 


Mughal ooina of JunBgadh. 
The Mn^ial coins of Cambay. 


NS, XXII. (127), W14 


Uat oomplementaiy to Mr. Whitehead’s « Mint towns of the Mnghal 
Bmneran of IndisL” 

AiA NS, XXIV. (142), 1914 

Beidew (Catalogue of tho coins in the 


611 ^ . 

The ShBh*i>Hind coma. 

612 Temple, R. C. 

Sunnee, dated gold mohar. 

613 ThSn&wU&iF. J. 

Bara Mughal coins. 

614 


lA,XLVUI,p338 
NS, V, (34), 1906 

NS. VI, (43), lOOr, 

Ran Mughal coins. jggg 


On some raw Mn(^ coins. 


616 

617 . ^ 

The DogBm nunt. 

618 Whitehead, »• B. 

The Mnghal mint of Ookulgani. 


619 


Old oofaw (Mug^e, DurBius 
, State ToehiUEhaaa. 


JASB,LXIV.p90 

NS, XI, («8). 1008 

NS,XI.(89).19M 
and BabBwaipfir) in the Bshawslpu* 

NS, XV. (89). 1910 

' ■ . Notaaonsome Mn^ial coins. ^ 1912 , p 426 

ny mint towns of tho Mughal Bmperow of In^^. 

Indlal*^ NS XXVIII, p 96, IW* 


630. 
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t » 

6M Whitehead, R. B. NO, HI, (8th eer.), p 116 

Some notable ooins of the Mughal Emperors. 

635 Wright, H. N. B8, II, (15), 1904 

Bare Mughal ooma belonging to Mr. F. J. ThSaSwMl of Bombay. 

636 N8. Ill, (22), 190# 

Abstract of rarer coins in tiie Ellis collection, Lucknow Museum. 

627 NS, IV, (28). 1904 

C(^s of the MurshidftbSd mint between 1748 and 1793 A.D. 

628 NS, V, (38), lOOS 

MujShidabBd—a new Mughal mint. 


629 NS, V, (39), 1906 

Report on 540 Mughal rupees found in Manbhum District. 


630 

Treasure trove (Mughal). 

631 ^ 

Rare Mughal coins. 

632 

Treasure trove (Mughal). 

633 

Treasure trove (Mughal). 

634 

BairSta or BarSr f 

635 

Ujhfini as a mint town. 


NS, XII, (74), 1909 
NS, XIII, (77), 1910^ 
NS. XIIT, (78), 1910 
NS, XIII, (79), 1910 
NS, XXXII, (136), 1914 
NS, XXXVI, \’226), 1929 



PART IIl-(MISCELLANEOUS). 


(1) Native States. 

^6 Burn, B. 

Bairanggarh mint and coins. 

637 Campbell, W. E. M. 

Nepalese war medals. 

638 Godrington, 0. 

On the coins of Kutch and KathiawSr. 


JASB, LXVI,p275. 
NS, XX [I, (128), 1914 
.TBBBAS, XVII, p 49 
NC, XV, {^td ser.). p 59 


Coinage of Kutoli and Kathiawar. 

640 Cunningham, A. NC, VI, M43-44, p I 

The ancient coinage of Kashmir. 

641 Hoen.le.A.F.B. . JASB, LXVI, p 2ni 

Notes on coins of Native States. 

642 Irvine. W. , ,, • PABB, m p m 

Patiyilah coins, origin of the legend thereon. , 

A hoard orBajput coins found in the GarhwEl District. 

AAA iiAAaara f 3 JASB, XT<VII1, p 277 

Copper coins of the old Maharajas of Kariunir. 

^ JASB,LIV,p60 

Some coins of Ranjit Deva, King of JammO, 100 years ago. 

PASBJ8»7,p84 

646 _ 

Coins Btmek at NShan. 

_ . „ . NO, XIX. (»rd set.), P I*-’ 

649 . 

OntheHatakeshvataSJiKwi. T;*, XVlIt. p 8Sl 

650 Temple, B. a chiefs of the Panjsb.’ 

The coins of tbs Modwo Native thiets ^ ^ 

651 Wnlah.RH. 

Tha ownaga ol Nepau jgQ 4 

in Dewi. State. 

(2) Dubrasis. p 32:, 

653 Dames, L. 

The coins of the DurrBnis. ^ 
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' I 

(8) OomnoroBB oi Sind. 

657 Vott, W. NS, XI, (61), 1909 

Ooins of the Qovomon of Sind. 


(4) OlTDH. 

658 Brown, 0. J. NS, XVIII, (118), 1912 

Tlw ool^ of the Kingi of Awedh. 

659 Bum, R. NS, XXXVl, (825), 1922 

The Maohhlidir Subah Awedh ooins. 


660 


Wlleon» H. H. NO, V, 1842-43, p 129 

Note on e medal of the King (Haidar) of Oude. 


661 Wright, H. N. NS, 1, (7), 1904 

A ooronation medal of Gfalaiu-d-din Haidar, first King of Oudh. 


(5) BIa*abab Coins. 

662 Dealkachari, T. 

Unpublished Ma'abar ooins. 

663 HultS8ch,£. 

The ooinage of the Sultans of Madura. 

664 Rangachari, T. 

Unpublished Ma'abar coins. 

665 Rodgers, 0. J. 

Ooins of the Musalman Kings of Ma*abar. 


lA, XXXI, p 231 
JRAS, 1909, p 667 
lA, XXXI, p 831 
JASB, LXIV^ p 49 


(6) Sassaniah. 

«66 Baylqr, B. C. JASB, XLDI, p 99 

Note on e hoard of 543 SoMonian ooins in po wc e ri on of CoL 
H. Hyde, B. E. 

«67 Hoernle, A. F. B. JASB, LIX, p 168 

Note on oertain Indo-Saaeaaian ooins found in MlrwBra, 

«68 Mommaeti. Prof. NC, XIX, 1856-57, p 328 

On the weight of Sassanien coin). 

4i69 Olahausen, Julius. NC, U, 1848-49, p 60 

Pehlvi legends on the ooins of the last S a sss ni a n Kings. 

670 Pftruek, F. D. J. NS, XXVm, (170), 1617 

The Draiduna of the Sassanain Queen Boran. 

«71 NS, XXVin, (172), 1917 

A new type of silvBc dirham of the Sass ani a n Monarch Zanup 
(Jamasp). 

«73 NS, XXVm, (179), 1917 

On a gold eoin of the Saasaaian King Sh^iflr the Great. 

«73 NS,XXVni,(18S),1917 

A sOvar diriiam of Baatham. 

674 NS, XXIX, (186), 1917 

Three intarestiag Saasanian D rachm a s . 

676 NS, XXIX, (186), 1917 

On a silvar coin of the Saasanian Bng Khoiaaad Khnaran. 

676 * NS, XXX. (187). 1918 

Two rare Saasanian Dfaohmaa. 

677 NS. XXX, (188), 1H8 

A oorrectiou note, 

678 NS. XXI^ (189), 1918 

The rare Saasanian mint KVIBBA or KVNBBA f 
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679 PSnick, F. D. J. wo ^vx iiimt loia 

A ten type of Dnehme of ShZpilr n. ' ’ 
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a V,. V ^ c XXXVIT, (282). 1«83 

Some mre and unpublished Saasanian ooins. 

11 ^ . o • JRAS, lft04, p 67» 

Notes on ancient corns collected m SeistSn by Mr. G. F. Tate. 

^33 XVI, (3rd ser.), p 24« 

On the attribution of certain silver coins of Saasanian fabric. 

684> Thanawalap P. J. XVI, (09), 1011 

A silver dirham of the Saasanian Queen Purandukht. 

685 NS, XX, (117), 1012 

A new type of Silver dirham of the Sassanian Monarch Zamasp 
(Jamasp). 

NS, XXVT, (IM), 1915 

A silver dirham of Bastham (Vastham) Sassanian Ruler in Khora- 
sSn in Persia. 

687 Thomas, E. . JRAS, XIII, p 373 

Notes introductory to Sassanian mint monograms and gems. 

638 NO. XT, 1848-40, p 121 


686 


689 

690 

691 

692 


■ i-u 

Pehlvi legends on the coins of the last Sassanian Kings. 
Rexnarkable Indo -Sassanian coins. 


Sassanian gems. 
Sassanian coins. 


A letter from, on Sassanian coins. 


NO, XV, 1852433, p 
NO. VI, (N. S.), p 241 
NO, XII, (N. S.), p 33, 105, 271 
JASB, XX, p 525 


(The jMmning refenneu haw betnUOmJnmMr. F. D. J. ParueVe 
work on Sattanian Ooku.) 

693 Bartliolama*!, J. De. V 

• Oonjwsture. rar qudqnea midailloe SaMaajdea porttnoure. aa row 

Firou..’ St. Fttemitonrg. 

. 1M7-8 

•Claswmeiit de mMaillee au type SaBwnide du point de vue de 
l‘srt.’ St. FAtenboarg. 

18fl9. 4°. With4pL 

• Iwtttea numismatiquee et eroMologiquee, relatives t la Tranacau- 

oatie.’ St. Pdtorflbourge 

Ittl-Aeiat.. Ill, (1859), ppl3W« 

<I!xtrait dHme lettre 6 M. Dorn, datte de 

dee obeerrotioni numiematiques ooncemant lee r#gne 

697 — M de Lenkoran, 30 Juin et 0 

■^S'i'dirsai ‘'™ ““ “** 

•Bxlni. am I.IIW. * 22f”ob£lw5iiM wH. liuU.n.*4w 
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699 Bartholomael, J. De. 

*Colleoti(m de monnaies SasaanideB de feu le Lieuteuaut-GWiidral 
J. de Bartholomaei, repr^aent^e d’aprda lea pidoea lea plua remar- 
quaUea.* Publi^e par B. Dom. St. P6terabourg, 1878. 4-\ 10 pp. 
with 32 platea and a portrait of Bartholomaei. 2nd ed., 1875. 4°t 
14 pp.» 32 pi. and 1 portrait. St. P4terabourg. 

700 Bayley, C. 1874. 8^ 

^Saaaanian Coina,* Oaloutta. 

{U ia an extract from the JASB^ 1874») 

701 Blau, O. Num. Zeitaehr, Wien, IX, (1877), pp 273-283 

‘Istandara de Mfiaehon. Ein Beitrag zur Mtinztopographie der 

Sassaniden.’ 

702 Dorn, B. 1842. 8^ 14 pp with 1 pi. 

* Versuoh einer Erklftrung von drei MQnzen mit Saaaaniden-GepTftge.' 

St. Pdterabourg. 

{It is an extract from the BviUet. de la daeee histor.^philol. de VAcad, 
Imp. des ecieneeB de St. PHerebourg, 1. 1, cot. 83-43.) 

703 Bullet, de la cl. dea so. hist., philol., etc., t, 

I, (1844), col. 107-110 

<Die neueate Bereioherang dea aaiatiaohen Munz-oabinettea der 
Kaiaerl. Akademie der Wiaaenaoh. II. Saasaniden.' 

704 — Bullet, de la cl. dea sc. hist, philol. etc., t, 

I, (1844), col. 270-272 

'Die letzta Schenkun^ von morgenlandiachen Mtinzen aji daa asia- 
tiaoheMuaeum. 11. Nioht muhammedanische, d.i. Paraen-MOnzen.’ 

705 ———-Bullet, de la claase dea ao. hiator. -philol. etc., dePAcad. 

Imp. dea ac. de St. Fdterabou^, t, I (1844), col. 273-294, with 11 pi, 
'XJeber einige biahor ungekaunte MOnzen des dritten Saaaaniden- 
Konigea Honnisdas I,’ 

706 Bullet, de la ol. des ac. hist., philoL, etc., t, 

V, (1848), ool. 225-234 

' Bemerkungen zur Saasaniden-MOnzkunde.* 

707 ^M41. Asiat. de P Acad. Imp. des ao. de St. Pdtersbourg, t, 

II, (1856), pp 249-263 

‘ Die Pehlewy-Munzen dea asiatiachen Muaeuma der Kaiaerliohen 
Akademie der Wiaaenachaften. III. Die MOnzen der Ispehbede, 
Ghalifen, und deren Statthalter.’ 

708 M41., Asiat., t, II, (1866), 387-398 

* Nooh einige Naohweisungen Ober Pehlewy-MOnzen.’ 

709 M41. Aaiat., t, II, (1866), pp 608-611 

‘Ueber die letzten dem aaiatiaohen Muaeum zugekommenen 
Pehlewy-Milnzen.’ 

710 — ^ M41. Asiat., t, III, (1859), pp 286-315 

* Nooh einige Worts Ober ein auf Pehlewy-Mthizen vorkommendes 

Bogenanntea Mtinzzeichen oder Monogram.' 

71 1 M41. Aaiat., t. III, (1869), pp 426-469 

' Neue Ansiohten in der Pehlewy-MQnzkunde.’ 

712 M41. Asiat., t. 111, (1869), pp 460-475 

'Nachtrftge zu den deuen Anaichten in der Pehlewy-MOnskunde.’ 

713 M61. Asiat., t. III, (1869), pp 613-680 

' Foraohungen in der Pehlewy-MOnzkunde, I.' 

714 • MdlPAaiat., t, IV, (1863), pp 22-24 

'Foraohungen in der Pdilewy-MOnzkunde, II.' 
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715 Dorn, B. ZDMa, XXI, (im). pp 161-168 

■BaneikuagGn tlber A. Mordtmann'a Bikl&rang der Mrinsen mil 

Pehlevi'Legendn.’ 

716 M«l. Aiiat, t, VI, (1873), pp 141-144 

• Zwei dam aaiatinhen Muwum zugakommime Mdnzea-werbungen.’ 

717 Mdl. Aaiat., t, VT, (1873), pp 678-680 

I sieben ana dem Nachlaaa dea Gen.-Ueut. von Bartholomaei dam 

Muaeam zugekommene MOnaen,’ 

71 g H41. Aaiat., VIII, (1881), pp 107-201 

•Einige Bemerkungea aur Saasanidan-Miuizkimde.’ 

719 - M4I. Asiat., t. VlIT, (1881), pp 260-280 

‘ Seobaondaohlizig SilbermOnzen mil Feblewy-lnaehrilten,’ 

720 Droaln,B. Paria, 1888. 8 pp n« with 4 platm 

* ObaervationB aur laa mounaiea ft Iftgandes en pehlvi et pehlvi- 

arabe.* 

(It u an «etraet from the Revue Arehiologiqw, Jor Jfce years 1884 
and 1^5.) 

--J Rev. Num., VIII, 3, 1890, pp 358-366 

* Notioe ear qualquea monnaiea bilinguea aasaanidoa.’ 

Rev. Num., 1803, pp 167-176 

•Monnaie de Borftn rmne aaaaanide.’ 

723 . Bulletin Numismatique, 11, 1893, pp 61-66 

* Una mftdaille d'or de Kobad. 

Rev. Num., 13, 1806, pp 46-64 

‘ Monnaies sassanides in^dites.’ 

Journal Aaiatiquo, V, aer. 9, 1806, pp 166-168 

« Sur qualquea monnaiea en bronw, de I’epoquo anaeanido. 

^ 1808. 8‘p67 

. Lea Wgendea dea monnaiea aaaaanidea.’ Pa^ 

(« * • a. w- «»- • 

Gazette beige de Numismatique, Brozelle^ 1901, p • 

. Lea aymbolaaetrologiquoe aur lea monnaies de la Pe • 

728 G. A. SoBBiifiiden MimSeii* in Wiener 

zung, in ttie same journal. ^ 

729 Fraehn,Oh.M. fnihoron Arabiachen Chalifen.’ Mitau. 

<D.ber^ Mflnze de. IV. p 88 with 12 plate. 

tongpwtor, Ajjk pjraes’de la dynaatio a»«ani .e. 

732 ‘ EaBBi aur lea medaiuea oea 
Paria. 
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733 (Arabftcek ?), J. K. Wiaiiar nmn. MoDstdioffe, ft. I, (1886)» 

* BoMdireibiing einer Sammlung von^^amDidan-mOnBen.* ^ 

734 Krafft, A. Wienter Jahrb.» ft. GfVl, AnBeigaUaftft fdr WiaseikSGh. u. 

Kunsft (1844), pp 1*33 wifth 1 pi. 

^Ueber Herm Profenor Obhauflen’s Entsifitorung dar Pehlawi* 
Legenden auf Manzen.* 

735 MalmnsL Modeae, 1887 

*Moiiete die Saaaanidi.* 

736 Markoff, Alexia De. 1880. 8^ p 136 and 2 pL 

*Caftalonie deanumnaieB Araaddea, Subaraaeidee, Saaaanidaa. etc., 

d4oi.«ColleotionB Soienftifiqttea de I'lnatiftut dee Languea Orien- 
ftalea.' Tom. V. St. Pdtenbourg. 

737 Mommaen. 2DMO, VIII (1864), pp 571-672 

* Ueber daa Qewiohft der Saaaaniden-Munzen.* 

738 Mordtmann, A.D. ZDMO, 11 (1848), pp 108-116 

* Auazuge aua Briefen an Prof. Olahauaen.' 

739 ZDMG, IV (1860), pp 83-96 and 606-609 

* Sohreiben an Prof. Olahauaen.* 

740 — 1864. S'*, p 266 and 10 plates 

'Erkl&rung der MOnzen mit Peblewi-Legenden.* Leipaig. 

(It U an 9xiractJr<mihaZDMG9 VIII (1854) pp 1-4H>9 wUh 10 pf.) 

741 1868. 8^ p 57 wiUi 1 nl. 

*Erkl4rang der MOnzen mit Pebiewi-Legenden. Theil 11. Leipzig. 

(7f ta an extract Jrxm the ZDMO, XII (1858) pp i-67 with 1 pi, 
and 4 tahtu,) 

743 = — ZDMG, XIX (1866), m 373-496 and Naobftrag. p 679 

* Erklarung der MOnzen mit Peblewi-Legenden.* 

743 — — Grote'a MOnzatudien, V, pp 1-8 

* Saaaaniden*Munzen.* 

744 Beilage zur AUgemeinen Zeitung, 1873, No. 308 

* Numiamatik der Saaaaniden.* 

745 ZDMG, XXXin (1879), pp 82-142 

* Zur Peblevi-MCknzkunde. IV.’ 

746 ZDMG, XXXIV, (1880), pp 1-162 and 1 pL 

' Zur Pehlevi-MOnzkunde. V.’ 

747 Morgan, J. De. Rev. Num., i913, pp 16-41, 167-189, 333-362 and 

486-623 

* Contribution a I’dftude dea atelieiz monetaires sous la dynaatie dea 

Roia Saaaanidea de Ferae.’ 

748 NOldeke, Th. ZDMG, XXXI (1877), pp 147-161 

’ Zur Erklarung der Saaaaniden-MQnzen.’ 

749 ZDMG, XXXIll (1879), pp 687-693 

’ Zur PeUevi Spiaohe und MOnzkimde.’ 

750 Ntttzel,H. J. Pr. E. Beiblaftt 31, II, pp 48-40 

* Saaaanid. UOnzatooipel.’ 

751 * 19U, ooL 41-40, 8 

'AinlilMita Bariehte ant daa kdnii^ giiMtaammlangiD.* 

{InAiAafMottnAmHAtAilmStmiiflk^ aepArtd n m A f 

by (A. Btrilin JIuMitm.) . ^ 
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763 Oi»«l*7,«rW. IMi.** 

•ObtemMMU on tome llodob tnd Qami boating inacriptiona in 
Um PaUawi or oneient Parnok oharaoter.* London. 

793 Pawmann. Monateberioht der Berliner Akad. der WiBBonsoh, 

1867. pp 449448 

* Ueber die in dem K^. Mofleam befindlichen SaBsamdra Mdnsen.* 

794 SacSTf 8* 4^ 

•MtenoireB sur4i vanes antiquit^B de la Perse, et snr lea mMaiUea 

des rois de la dynaatie dee Sasaanidee. suivis de rhistorie de 
oette dsmasiie trad, du penan dooHirohond.* Paris. 

799 Salamaniif 0. Travanx de la 111 bobb. du oongr. intern, dee 

orient, k St. P^tenbourg. 1876, p 6ll 
« Ueber eine pehtevisoh-arabiaobe MOnze.’ 

796 Smith. V. A. 1906 

■ Ga^ogne of the ooina in the Indian Muflenm. Caloutta. Inolud- 

ing the Cabinet of the Asiatto Society of Bengal.' I, part 3. 
Sasaanian Coina. pp 217-220 and 1 pL Oxford. 

797 Sovet. F. ^ 

* Lettie k M . J. Olahanaen aur quolques m^daillea nouvelleB ao type 

aaaaanide.* GMnkve. 

793 Typh fe" , Th. Ch. Comment Reg. Soc. Sdent. Qoetting. 

700 lycoMB* xn. ^u. 1808-1813. 4" 

iV de numia veterom Peraariim.' 

. 1812. 4». 2 pi 

« Be^nmnia Yeterum Peraarum. Commentetio tertia. qua regum 
Qummi illuatrantur.' Gottingae. 

760 VaIWtll».W.H. 1921. 8“. pp M and ligor- 

* Sasaanian Ootna.* London. 

761 WUWII.H.H. lW1.4“.pp«Switt,8pl 

•ArianaAntiqua. London. , u.. inna 


• TU. Mt tw r to mwitionad in the 

267 SatigoMooin Of Bahrto III was preaented to tne n y 

of Berlin in 1207. 


48 and 
Museum 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON COINS. 


Part (Nor-Mubammadait Coins). 

763 Allan, J. 1914 

Catalogue of the ooini of the Gupta Dynasties^nd of SSaanka IQng 

of Gauda, London. 

764 Atkina, J. 1889 

The ooins and Tokens of the PoHseesions and Colonies of the British 

Empire, London. 

766 Brown, C. J. 1980 

Catalo^e of the ooins of the Guptas, Maukharis, etc., in the Pro- 

viooial Museum, Lucknow, Allahabid. 

766 Bucknill, Sir John A. 1022 

Remarks upon certain ourrenoy notes, coins and tokens emanating 

from Malaya during and after the war. 

767 192S 

Observations upon some coins obtained in Malaya and particularly 

from Trengganu, Kelantan and Southern Siam. (Journal of the 

Malayan Branch, R.A.S.) 

768 1926 

A note on some ooins struck for use in Tarun, Southern Arabia. 

(Journal of Malayan Branch, R.A.S.) 

769 Godrington, H. W. 1024 

Ceylon coins and currency, Colombo. 

770 Gunninglum, A. 1801 

Coins of Ancient India from the earliest Times down to the 7th 

century, AD., London. 

771 1804 

Coins of Mediaeval India from the 7th century down to the 

Muhammadan Conquests, London. 

772 1806 

Later Indo-Scythians, London. 

773 Foster, W. 1006 

A note on the First English Coinage at Bombay (Reprint from N.C.). 


774 Gardner,?. 1877 

Marsden's ** Nubobhata Oribrtaua "—Anew edition. Part I. *The 

Parthian Coinage,’ London. 

775 1886 

Catalogue of Indian coins in the Britirii Museum; "Greek and 
Soythio Kings of Baotria and India,** London. 

776 Hendereon, J, R. 1021 

The ooins of Haidar Alt and TipO Sultan, Madras. 

777 Jackson, R. F. 1000 

Coin Coding in Mysore (British Nomismatlo Journal). 

778 LaUtPaanft. * 1918 

The dates of Skanda Gupta and his sueoesion, (Hindustan Reviesr). 

779 LeMay,R.8. , -1086 

The ooiniigB of Siam (Bangkok Dynesigr, 1788-1984). 

780 Lomitlial|B. 

The coins of Tinnevelly; Madras. 
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781 Macdonftldt O. 1808-1905 

Catalogue of Greek coins in the Hunterian Collection, Univonity of 

Glasgow, Glasgow. 

782 Nowollf Et T, I 92 | 

Alexander Hoards. (Nos. 3. 19 and 21 of A.N S.) The first Seleu- 

Old ooinage of Tyre (No. 10 of A.N.S.) 

783 

Myriandros Atoxandria Kat’isson. 

Tarsos under Alexander. 

Re-attribution of certain Tetradraclims of Alexander the Great 

784 Phayre, A. F. 1882 

The International Numiamata Orientalia. Ill, “Coins of Ar5kan,of 

Pegu, and of Burma, London. 

785 Rapeon, E« J. 1908 

Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra Dynasty, tho Western 

Kahatrapae, etc., in the British Museum, Lond(»n. 

786 Rhya Davids, T. W. 1977 

Marsden’s Numismata Obibntaha.” A Nxw Edition, Part I. 

" On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon,'* London. 

787 Rodgers, C.J. 

Oft t^Jn gnu of coins oolleoted by C. J. Bodgera and ptirrhased by the 
Punjab Governments Part HI. Oraoco-Haotrian and other 
Anoient ooins. Caloutta. 

788 Smltb, V. A. 

Andhra History and Coinage (Pamphlet). 

iyg8 lil®® 

Catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, Caloutta, T, Oxford. 

790 Stelo A 19K7 

Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins, London, 1 887 . (Reprint 

from the Oriental Babylonian Record.) 

Se^oSns^of Tipa Sultan (Occasional Memoir of the Niimiematio 
Society of India, No. 1). 

STthT'^-Muhammadan coinK of GujarSt. (UujarSt Oollege 

lE5Sl’e’»Nu«««aTAOKiasTAL.A.» A N.w BusAon. 1>*«t J. 
Ancient Indian Weights,” London. 

Coins in the Government Central Muaeum, Madras, 
No. 1, Mysore, Madras. 

Catalogued Coins i*>‘heGovor«m^t Centra^ Madras, 

No. 2, Roman, Indo-Portugueae and Ceylon, Madr 

796 , , Taprifcfiries of the East India Co., in 

History of the Ooinage of the Terntonw 

the Indian Peninsula and Catalogue of the coins 

Museum, Madras. 

797 Tulhi*n,R.H.a the Govt. Museum, Bangalore. 

Catalogue of the Mysore corns in the w>v 

798 VWySvfnod.B. B. ^ - tu. cmw iu the Indian Mo*om, 
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799 Wabb^W.W. 1898 

Tha eunaociaa at tha Hindu Statea of Rf^putBaa^ Iibndoii* 

*800 Whitahaadt R. B. 1022 

The Pre-Muhammadau Coinage of Nbrfeh- Western India. (No. 13 
of A.N.S.) 

801 1014 

Catalogue of coins in the Punjab Muieumy Lahore. I, Indo-Qreek 

OoinB, Oxford. ^ 

802 Wroth, W. 1008 

Gatalo^a of the Qreek Coins of Parthia, London; 


" PiAf n— (MUHAllMADAir COIMS). 

803 BhattaaftU.N.'K. . 1922 

Corns and Chronology of the eariy Independent Sultans of Bengal. 

Casabridge. 

804 Brown, 0. J. 1020 

Catalogue of the Mughal Coins in the Provinoial Museum, Lucknow, 

2 Vols. Oxford. 

805 GotI. U. P. 1023 

First Supplement to the Catalogue of Coins of the Mughal Emperors 

in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, Allahabad. 

806 Godrlngton, O. 1904 

A Manual of Musalman Numismatics; London. 

807 Govemton, J. G. ^ 1003 

Malwa Goins of Bihadur Shah of QcjarSt. A round copper coin of 

GhiySth Shah of Milwa. Reprint from N.C. 

808 Day&l, PrayBg. 1025 

Catalogue of Coins of the Sultans of Dehli in the Lucknow Museum, 

Allahabad. 


809 Hodlvalft, S. H. 1088 

Historioal Studies in Mughal Numismatics, (Memoir No. 2 of the 

N.S. of India) Calcutta. 

810 Leg8ett,F. 1886 

Notes on the Mint Towns and Coins of the Muhammadans from the 

Earliest Period to the Present Time, London. 

811 Maraden, W. 1800 

Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modem, London— 1823-25. 

812 1800 

The Plates of the Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modem, of the 

collection of the Late W. Marsden, London. 

813 Poole, R.S. 1887 

Catalogue of coins of the Shshs of Persia in tiie British Museum, 

London. 

814 Poole, S. L. 1874 

Catalogue' of the CoUectioa of Oriental Coins of CoL Guthrie. Hert 

ford. 

815 1876-180( 

Cataloffue of the Oriental Coins in the British Museum, I to X 

London. 

816 1884 

Catalogue of Ooins in the British Museum, Sultans of Dehli, London 

817 - • 1881 

CatalomM of Ooins of tile Muhammadan States of Indie i& ibi 

British Museum, London. 
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818 PooUfS. L. 




British 


819 


°!ar ■« g 

880 Rodg«r«,C.J. 

O^gae of the ludm Museum, Calcutta. The 

Sultane of Selhi end Mieir oontemporariet: in Beneiil ■Cuiarst 
Jaunpur, IMwa. the Dekkan and Kihmir, Part 1, ^tota ^ 

831 

Tto ooitu of the MugM Emperors of India oolleoted by C J 
Rodgen and porohased by the Punjab Government, Calcutta 


833 


•’y *^8er8 and purchased 

o^ia*’^oatt^ MiscellanoouB Muhammadan 

833 Taylor, Q. P. I 9 jg 

On some coins illustrating the History of OujarSt. (Qujarllt nniia n e 

Magaaine.) Journal, Bombay Brandi, B.A.S., 1003. 

834 Tiioinaa,B. 

Goins of the Pathfin SultSns of Hindustiin, Ixindon. 

835 


The,initial coinage of Bengal, Hertford. 


836 


Ohronides of the PathKn Kings of Dehli, London. 


837 


1847 

1806 

1871 

1873 

1889 


Initial Coinage of Bengal, Part II, London. 

838 Ttanraton, E. 

Oatalogae of coins in the Government Central Museum, Madras, 

No. S, Sultans of Dehli, Madras. 

839 Volentiiie, W. H. 1014 

The copper coins of India— Bengal and the United Provinces. 

Part 1, London. 

830 1014 

The copper omns of India— The Punjab and Gontiwous Native 
States. Part II, London. 


831 


1011 


Modem copper coins of the Muhammadan States, London. 

833 WMHilianH , R. B. . 

of t^ CoUeotion of coins illustrative of the History 
B«l«~ of Dehli up to 1868 A.D., in the DehU Museum of 
Arehisology, Oaloatta. 


1014 


Gatalogwe of the coins of the Mug^ial Emperors in the Punjab 
Museum, Lahore, Oxford. 

*** ^Aaf^^oT the coins in the Indian Museuim (M^tta. II, 
Samra of Dehli and other Contemporary States, Oxford. 


838 


logo 


of (he nd™ in the Indian Muaeum, Calcutta. I 
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836 Bleasby, Q. B. 1900 

List of Coins and Medals belonging to PratBp Singh Mnsminiy 

Srinagar, Kashmir. 

837 1900 

CataLogae of Goins in the Phayre Provinoial Museum, Rangoon. 

838 ^ 1908 

Catalogue of the existing oolleotion of ooins in%e NBgpur Museum. 

*839 Brown, C. J. 1922 

Coins of India, Calcutta. 

840 Duroiselle, Chas. 1924 

Catalogue of ooins in the Phayre Provinoial Museum, Rangoon. 

841 DaGunha, J. G. 1888 

Catalogue of coins in the Cabinets belonging to J. G. DaCunha, 

Bombay. 

842 EUlot,W. 1886 

The * International Numismata Oriontalia/ III, ** Coins of Southern 

India,’* London. 

843 Jackson, R. P. 1913 

The Dominions, Emblems and Goins of tho South Indian Dynasties 

(British Numismatic Journal). 

844 Marsden, W. 1828-26 

Numismata Orientalia Illustrata, London. 

845 Mldiael,! J. 1912 

List of Coins in the Mac-Mahon Museum, Quetta. 

846 Paruck, F. D. J. 1924 

SSsanian Coins, Bombay. 

847 Poole, S. L. 1886 

Coins and Medals : their place in history and art, London. 

848 Prlnsep, J. 1868 

Essays in Indian Antiquities, London. 

* 849 Rapson, E. J. 1897 

Indian Goins, Strassburg. 

850 Rawlings, G. B. 1008 

Coins and how to know them, I^ndoii. 

"851 Rodgers, C. J. 1891 

Catalogue of the ooins in the Govt. Museum, Lahore, Calcutta. 

852 1894 

Coin Collecting in Northern India, Allahabad. 

853 1896 

Catalogue of the Coins collected by C. J. Itodgers and purchased by 

the Punjab Government. Part IV, Miscellaneous Coins, Calcutta. 

854 1804 : 


Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, Calcutta: The 
Mughal Emperors qf India, the East India Campaay, the Native 
States, the Indian Empire Medals and Tokens, Part II, Calcutta. 


855 


Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Ifuseum, Calcutta. Ancient 
Coins of India, Mediaeval Ooins ofcindia and Miscellaneous South 
Indian Coins, Part III, Calcutta. 
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8S6 Rodgers, a J. 1896 

Ofttelogo^ of tbe Coins of tho Indian Museum, CalcnltA; Craeoo- 
Baotriaa and Tndo-Scythian, (ireek, Soloukid, Parthian, Roman, 
Bassanian, Miscellaneous Muhammadans, Ghaznili, DurrSni, Auto- 
nomous, Modem Asiatic, European and American (Viins : Part IV, 
Calcutta. 


857 Stapleton, H. E. 1011 

Catalogue of the Provincial Cabinet of Enstom Bengal and Assiim 
Coins, Shilloffg. 


858 


859 


TiifheII,R.H.a 1««9 

Hints to Coin Collectors in Southern India, Madras. 

Wilson, H. H. ‘Ml 

Atisaa Anbiqna; antiquitiea and ooinx of AFghaniBtitn, f^oitdon. 


ADDENDA. 

Stapleton, H. B. JASB, VI, NS, Ii)10, p *-11 

r Post Gupta Bengal Coina, 

JASB. VI, NS, 1»10, p 148 

Bariv Gold Coinage of the Delhi Emperors, 
ggj JASB. VI. NS. 1810, p IfiO 


868 


864 
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JASB, VI, NS, IftlO, p IfiO 

First Bengal Coinage of Sher Shah.* 

1_ JASB, VI, NS. 1910, pp 163, 166 

Origia of tto Pull Kooh Coins and their Relation to those of tho 

^ J»8B. VI UMBO, pirn 

India. — 
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867 Allan, J. , ^ Mnseum, Calontta. Including 

States, Orford. ,g2g^ p 419 

868 Bogdanov, L, 
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Abdullanagar, a Shah *Alam 11 
rupee of, N. 11. 
Accommodation, xxxv- 
At^rhan ooins, 422, 427. 

^measures of length, 420, 42(i 

promiaaoiy note, 42S. 

weights, 421, 427. 

Afghan weights and measures, 419 

^legal side proper of the reform 

relating to, 429. 

material faots connected with 

the introduction of, 432. 
Afghanistan, two loaches from, 4Hi. 
Agencies, xliii. 

AhmadBbSd, post^Muglial i>eriod 
ooins from, N. 9. 

Akwan Dev, legend of, with ro« 
ferenoe to its analogue in 
Chinese mythology, l8l. 
Andhra -kaumudi, Telugu gram- 
mar, 409. 

Andlira-Babda-ohintB-ma^i or Nau- 
nyaya-bhattiyanu, Telugu 
grammar in Sanskrit, 408. 
Annandale Memorial Medal, xxxiv. 

regulations regarding the award 

of, olviii. 

Annual Address, 1927-28, vi. 

Meeting, 1928, proceedings of, i. 

—Report, 1927, xxvi 
Anthropology, xlvi . 

Arabio and Persian Mss., Search 
and Catalogue, xlviii. 
Anvya-ySmini, Sanskrit version of 
the Arabian Nights, 460. 
Artistio and Historical Possessions, 

XXXT. 

Aryabhata, on eclipse, 439. 
tasooiate Members, xxvii. 

—list of, oxxxii. 

Utionomy and astrology in the 
Bahram Tasht, 223. 
Atbarva^a-kSrikas, Telugu work* 
468 . 

ktri, Hindu sage, on eclipse, 43$. 


II 


Br^hran rango, villupros in, 237. 
Buhmm, boons i‘()rifot'ivd by, 23 |. 

Bahram Yasht : .‘inalogucs and 
origins, 29.3. 

antiquity and locality of for- 
mation of the Zudiaoai 
scheme m, 224. 

astronomy and astroloffy in. 

223. 


bird symbolism in, 293. 

idonfibcatiun of the individual 
Zodiacal coiiatollations in. 
227. 


paralleliHin of tlie achuido of. 

220 . 


parallels to various lefreiida 

in, 210. 

-plant symbolism in, 209. 

problem of the origins of, 214. 

Banda Dist., treasure- trove find uf 
electron coins in, N. 0. 

Baptist Mission Press, xliii. 

Bnrelny Memorial Medal, xxxiv. 

recipients of, cxxxvii. 

regulations regarding the 

award of, clvii. 

Batrochiaii and reptilian roniiiins 
found in the Panchel beds at 
Deoli, 473. 

Bengal, H.E., th(« Covernor of, 
xxviii 

Bengali novels, poems, etc., San- 
skrit versions of, 407. 

Bentley, Dr. C. A , eleek'd Onlinary 
Feliow, I92.S, iv. 

Bhnduri, J. L, Hormaphrodil ism in 
Rana tujnm Daud, 4S.'5. 

BhSskam, on the Valaiias, 400 

Bhavabhiiti, two notcfl on, i’M. 

Bible, translated into San«kiit, 405. 

Bibliography of Indinri coins, N. 23. 

Bibliotheca Indies, \lvii. 

Biography of Kiizbilian uI-Baqli, 


353. 


Bird symbolism in Bahram \aaht. 


. .s.. 

Birjand, groups of villages in, *<jw. 

Persian as spoken in, 23.5. 

Birjand Bistriet, history, and 
conditions of, 339. 



Birjaadi prose and poetry, speoi- 
roeneof : 

^index of poetical Bpeoimens, 

346. 

misoellaneoos poems, 333. 

—quatrains, 381 . 

songs in different meters, 272. 

tales and anecdotes, 265. 

—words and expressions, voca- 
bulary of, 338. 

Biswas, K., Elliott Prise for 1027 
awarded to, iv, xxxiv. 

Bogdanov, L. Afghan weights and 
measures. 419. 

Boons conferred by Bahram, 231. 

Bose, Sir J. C., president of the 
Ind. Sol. Cong., 1027, xxxi. 

Brahmagupta, on eclipse, ^1. 

Budget Estimates, 1028, xli. 

G 

Case of hermaphroditism in Bana 
tiffrina Daud, 485. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., xlviii. 

Chakravarti, C. H. Date of the niti 
section of the Qaruda- 

Purapa, 461. 

—Sanskrit works pertaining 

solely to vernacular and 
exotic culture, 463. 

Chinese belief about the ** Golden 
Caterpillar”, 197. 

Christie, W. A. K. Annual Address, 
1027-28, vi. 

Chronology of the zodiacal coins, 
N. 12. 

Coins of the post-Mu^al period 
from AhmadBbAd, N. 9. 

Combat of Rustam and Ispendiar. 
See Rustam and Ispendiar, 
combat of. 

of Rustam and the White Ele* 

phant. See Rustam and the 
White Elephant, combat of. 

Committees of Council, xxviii. 

Congratulations, xxxii. 

Council, xxviii. 

—Proceedings, 1027, abstract of, 
Ixxxi. 

Coyajee, J. C. Astronomy and 
astrology in the Bahram 
Yasht, 223. 

Bahram Yasht : analogues 

and origins, 203. 

Shahnameh legends and 

their Chinese parallels, 177. 

Cult of the Crane Bien-Ho 
See Sien-Ho or Crane, cult of. 

-—of the Phesnix. iSFss Phosnix, 
cult of. 


Cult of the Raven. See Raven* 
cult of. 

Cypress of Eishmar, 103. 

D. 

Das, S. R. Lunar and solar 
eclipses in Hindu astronomy, 
437. 

Das-Qupta, H. C. Batrachian and 
reptilian remains found in 
the Panohet beds at Deo(^ 
473. \ 

Date of the nlii section of thq 
Qaruda-PurBpa, 461. 

Dayal, P. Rupees of Shah 'Alam II, 
N. 10. 

Sitar&mi gold coins or medals, 

N. 3. 

Treasure-trove find of oloctron 

coins in Banda Dist., N. 6. 

Deoli, Panchet beds at. See 
Panchet beds at Deoli. 

Deputations, xxxii. 

Diw-I-Safid, myth of, 187. 

£ 

Elliott Gold Medal and Cash, 
recipients of, cxxxvii. 

—Prize for Scientific Research, 
xxxiv. 

Exchange of Publications, xliii. 

Exhibits, xliv. 

■ "Shown after the Annual 
Meeting, 1928, xvii. 

Exploits of Kereehasp. See 
Kereshasp, exploits of. 

P 

Figure with the halo” in a 
Tak-i-Bostan sculpture, 231. 

Finance, xxxviii. 

—Committee, xxviii. 

** Fungus of immortality,” search 
for, with reference to its 
parallel in Chinese myth, 200. 

G 

Oaruda-PurAna, date of the niif 
' section of, 461. 

General Leotares, xliv. 

Golden Caterpillar ”, Ghineee 
belief about, 197. 

Grammatieal works in Sanskrit on 
^on-Sanskritlo languages, 
467. 

Gumer, 0. W. Two notee on 
BhavaUifiti, 455. 
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Habitat and systematio position of 
two loachea from Afghan- 
istan, 481. 

Haft-wSd, legend of, with referenuo 
to its origin in ChineHO 
mythology, 107. 

Haig, Sfr T. wT, elected Honorary 
^ fellow, 1927, xxvii. 

■bi|ey. Sir W. M., patron of the 
' Ind. Soi. Cong., 1027, xxxi. 

[ Harikfirika, Telugu work, 469. 
r^arikarika-de^arvaeva, Telugu 
; work, 469. 

Heliopolis, temple at, and the hall 
at Eishmar, 195. 

Hermaphroditism, classification of, 
488. 

in Rana tigrina Daud, 485. 

Hidayat Hosain, M. Tadhkirat at* 
fSlib al-Mu*allam of 8iht 
Ibn al-^Ajarat, 36.S. 

Hindu astronomy, lunar and solar 
eclipses in, 437. 

Hindus, on their knowledge relating 
to eclipse, 437. 

HodivftlA, 8. H. Chronology of 
the zodiacal coins, N. 12. 

Honorary Fellows, xxvii 

list of, oxxxiii. 

Hora, S. L. Habitat and syateiu- 
atio position of two loaches 
from Afghanistan, 481. 

Hurgronje, Dr, 0. S., elected 
Honorary Fellow, 1927, xxvii. 

Hutton, J. H., notes ^ on the 
Thadon Kukis, edited, etc , 
by.l. 

I 

Indian coins, bibliography of, N. 23, 

frog ffana tigrina Daud, cw 

of hermaphroditism in, 485. 

—Museum, xxxii. 

Science Congress, xxxi. 

Ivanow, W. Biography of 
Ruzbihan al-Baqli, 353, 

Persian as spoken in Birjaud, 

285. 

J 

Jami’s knowledge of the biography 
of Ruzbihan al-Baqli, 359. 


Kamala Lectureship, xxxn. 

Kaigiva, Telugu author, 468. 
Ki^taka bh 598 -bhusa 9 a or Kar- 
^fttaka-vyftkara^a, Kanarese 
grammar, 460. 


Kaniat aka-4abd 4 uu4asaim, Kana- 
n;HO grammar in Sanskrit, 

Karpfiramaniar?, Prakrit liraina, 
464. 

Kaviksrnapara, an inliabilanl of 
Assam, 470. 

Krmp, Dr, S. W., Barclay Momo- 
rial modal for 1927 awarded 
to, iv. 

Koreshasp, exploits of, with refer- 
ence to their Chinese anal- 
ogues, 189. 

Kishmar, cypress of, 193. 

—hall at, and the temple at Helio- 
polis, 195. 

Knowles, B., olocted Ordinary 
Fellow, 1927, xxvii. 

Kurdish poetry, index to the speci- 
mens of, quoted in the 
** Notes oil Khorasani Kur- 
dish*’, 360. 


f 

Labyrinthodont skull, 473. 

Lalitaditya Muktapida, N. 7 

Liilla, astronomer, 441. 

Lalla-vakyani or fjalleAvarr-vak- 
yani, Kashmtrl work, 465. 

Legend of Akwan Dev. See Akwan 
Dev, legend of. 

of Haft- wad. See Ilaft-wad, 

legend of. 

of queen Sodabeh. See Soda- 

beh, queon. 

of Sohrab. See Sohrab, legend 

of. 

Legends of the births of Hal and 
Rustam. See Hal and Rus- 
tam, logonds^f the births of. 

Library, xxxvi. . . 

Life Members, chronological list of, 
cxxxi. , 

Loaches from Afghanistan. 481. 

Lunar and solar eclipses in Hindu 
astronomy, 437. 

Lyttoii, KmI of, elected Honorary 
Fellow, 1(127, XXVII. 


Mah& Knehinm 

Vftllow. 1927, XXVII. 

.Obituary ot Urajalal Mnkher- 

—01)^' of J- 

cixiii. 

Medaliste, list of, oxxxvii. 



Medical Section, advi. 

— •Meeting, 1027, proceedings of, 
olxvl. 

Meetings, zliv. 

Members, loss of, 1927, oxxzv. 

absent from India, oxxxiv. 

Membership Statistics, 1901-27, li. 

Mukerjee, Brajalal, obituary of, 
olxiii. 

N 

Natural History : biology, xlv. 

physical science, xlvi. 

NefnachiLus bmUanenais McClelland, 
482. 

griffithii Qunther, 482. 

Nimmo, J. D , obituary of, clxtii. 

NUi section of the Qaruila-Purana, 
date of, 461. 

Numismatics, xlix. 


O 

Obitui|ry, xxvii. 

—notices, clxiii. 

Oince, xxix. 

—Bearers, xxvii. 

OfSoers and Members of Council, 
1927, oi. 

—1928, xvi, cii. 

Ordinary Fellows, xxvii. 

—list of, cxxxii. 

Ordinary Members, xxvi. 
^—chronological list of, cxxv. 

list of, ciii. 

Ordinary Monthly Meetings, 1927, 
proceedings of, oxxxix. 

P 

Pachygonia ineurvaia Huxley, man- 
dible of, 475. 

Pada-samtidra, collection of Vais- 
nava poems, 464. 

Ponchet beds at Deoli, age of, 478. 
batrachian and reptilian re- 
mains found in, 473. 
Pfirasf-prakila, grammatical work 
on Persian, 470. 

Pargiter, F. E., obituary of, clziv. ' 
Patrons, list of, c. 

Persian as spolUn in Birjand, 235. 
Philology, xliv. • 

Phoenix, cult of, with regard to the 
interpretation of Bahram 
Yasht, 207. 

Plant i^mbolism in Banram Yashtf 
209. 

Prashad, Dr. B., elected Ordinary 
FeUow, 1928, iv. . 
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